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or  of  Loo."^I.OHD  Macaulay.  Essay  on  Burhigli  and  Big  Times 
Works,  V.  611.  ed.  Trevelj-an. 
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PREFACE    TO    THIS    EDITION. 


*TT  is  remarkable  that  as  "  tlie  golden  meditations 
-*-  which  Lord  Bacon  called  Essays "  were  the  ear- 
liest of  his  publicationa,  so  the  revision  and  augmen- 
tation of  thera  was  his  latest  literary  labor.  The  first 
edition  was  piinted  early  in  1597 ;  the  last  which 
Bacon  gave  to  the  world  was  published  in  1625,  the 
year  before  his  death.^ 

Among  the  innumerable  editions  of  the  Essays  that 
have  been  published,  there  ai-e  only  four  which,  as 
authorities  for  the  text,  have  any  original  or  independent 
value ;  namely  those  published  by  Lord  Bacon  himself 
in  1597,  in  1612,  and  in  1625  ;  and  the  Latin  version 
published  by  Dr.  Eawley  in  1638.  The  rest  are  merely 
reprints  of  one  or  other  of  these. 

The  edition  of  1597  contained  ten  Essays,  together 
with  the  "  Meditationes  Sacrce,"  and  the  "  Colours  of 
Good   and  Evil."     That  of   1612,  a  small  volume  in 


1  The  first  edition  publiehefl  in  this  country  was  printed  by  William  Br.odlbrd 
in  1688,  and  was  tUo  earliest  volume  issued  frara  his  press.  See  the  elegant 
Address  of  Mr.  John  William  Wallace  before  the  New- York  HistovicaL  Society, 
May  20,  1803,  pp.  34-37. 
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octavo,  contained  Essays  only;  but  the  number  was 
increased  to  thirty-eight,  of  which  twenty-nine  were 
quite  new,  and  all  the  rest  more  or  less  corrected  and 
That  of  1625,  a  quarto,  contained  fifty-eight 
IS,  of  which  twenty  were  new,  and  the  rest  were 
enriched  with  a  thousand  exquisite  touches.* 

"  It  is  by  the  Essays,"  said  Lord  Macaulay,  "  that 
Bacon  is  best  known  to  the  multitude.  The  '  Novum 
Organum '  and  the  '  De  Augmentis  '  are  much  talked  of, 
but  little  read.  They  have  produced  indeed  a  vast 
effect  on  the  opinions  of  mankind;  but  tbey  have  pro- 
duced it  tbi'ough  the  operation  of  intermediate  agents. 
They  have  moved  the  intellects  which  have  moved  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  Essays  alone  that  the  mind  of  Bacon 
is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  minds  of 
ordinary  readers.  There  be  opens  an  exoteric  school, 
and  talks  to  plain  men,  in  language  which  everybody 
understands,  about  things  in  which  everybody  is  inter- 
ested.    He  has  thus  enabled  those  who  must  otherwise 


1  Aa  ia  the  case  with  most  books  of  that  Ome,  different  copies  of  t!ie  same 
edition  may  be  found  to  vaiy  liere  and  there;  perbajB,  however,  in  a  single 
letter  only.  This  remaclt  is  true  of  the  famous  Shakespearian  Folio  of  16^3. 
It  is  probable  that  no  one  copy  exactly  corresponds  with  any  other.  Mr. 
Wright,  in  the  Preface  to  hia  e<Jit!on  of  the  Essays,  mentions  that  he  has  col- 
lated ten  copies  of  the  edition  of  1625,  "  which,  tlioagh  bearing  tlie  same  date, 
are  all  different  from  eaoh  other  in  points  of  no  great  importance."  And  in 
tlie  Appendix  to  the  Notes  he  adds;  "Tlie  canse  of  these  dlflerenoes  it  is 
not  difficult  to  coiyecture.  Corrections  were  made  while  the  sheets  were  be- 
ing printed  off,  and  the  corrected  and  mmorrected  sheets  were  bound  up  indis- 
criminately. In  this  way  the  number  of  different  copies  might  be  raulliiiiied 
to  any  extent.  Instances  occur  in  which  a  sheet  appears  in  three  different 
atages:  one  with  two  errata  on  one  page,  a  second  with  one  of  the  errata 
corrected,  and  a  third  with  both  corrected."  See  also  Mr.  Spedding'i  note. 
Bacon's  Works,  VI.  517. 
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have  taken  liis  merits  on  trust  to  judge  for  themselves ; 
and  the  great  body  of  readers  have,  during  several  gen- 
erations, acknowledged  that  the  man  who  has  ti'eated 
with  such  consummate  ability  questions  with  which  they 
are  familiar  may  well  be  supposed  to  deserve  all  the 
praise  bestowed  on  him  by  those  who  have  sat  in  his 
iniicr  school."-' 

In  1849  Archbishop  Whately  wrote :  "  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  admire  Bacon,  whose  remarks  are 
taken  in  and  assented  to  by  persona  of  ordinaij  capa- 
city, and  seem  notliiug  very  profoimd ;  but  when  a  man 
comee  to  reflect  and  observe,  and  his  faculties  enlarge, 
he  then  sees  more  in  them  than  he  did  at  first,  and 
more  still  as  he  advancee  further ;  his  admiration  of 
Bacon's  profundity  increasing  as  he  himself  grows 
intellectually.  Bacon's  wisdom  is  like  the  seven-league 
boots,  which  would  fit  the  giant  or  the  dwarf,  except 
only  that  the  dwarf  cannot  take  the  same  stride  in 
them,"  ^ 

Bacon  was  not  mistaken  in  his  own  estimation  of  the 
Essays.  <C,In  his  Dedication  of  the  edition  of  1625,  he 
says,  "  I  do  now  publish  my  Essays,  which  of  all  my 
other  works  have  been  most  current.  For  that,  as  it 
seems,  they  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms. 
I  have  enlarged  them  both  in  number  and  weight ;  so 


1  "Ilis  books  will  ever  survive;  in  tJie  rending  whereof  modest  men  com- 
mend him  in  wliat  they  do,  condemn  themselves  in  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, aa  believing  the  fault  in  their  own  eyes,  and  not  in  theotiject."  —  Fuller. 
CTin-ci  Hislory  (1656)  V.  493,  ed.  Oxtbrd  1345. 

2  Life  and  Correspondence  (London  18gG]  II.  154. 
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that  tliey  are  indeed  a  new  work^I  thought  it  there- 
fore agreeable  to  my  affection'  and  obligation  to  your 
Grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before  them,  both  in  English 
and  in  Latin.  For  I  do  conceive  that  the  Latin  volume 
of  them  (being  in  the  universal  language)  may  last  as 
long  as  books  last." 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
dedicatory  to  "  An  Advertisement  touching  an  Holy 
War"  (IG'22)  contains  the  fullest  account  of  Bacon's 
designs  as  a  writer  which  we  have  from  his  own  pen. 
He  writes :  "  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other  particu- 
lars of  that  nature,  I  count  them  but  as  the  recreation 
of  my  other  studies,  and  in  that  sort  purpose  to  continue 
them ;  though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of 
writings  would  with  less  pains  and  embracemcnt  (per- 
haps) yield  more  lustre  and  reputation  unto  my  name 
than  those  other  which  I  have  in  hand.  But  I  account 
the  use  that  a  man  should  seek  of  the  publishing  of  his 
own  writings  before  bis  death  to  be  but  an  untimely 
anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper  to  follow  a  man, 
and  not  go  along  with  him." 

Of  the  translation  of  the  Essays  into  Latin,  Bacon 
thus  speaks  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Toby  Matthew,  written 
apparently  about  the  end  of  June  1623 :  "  It  is  true 
my  laboui-s  ai'e  now  most  set  to  have  those  Works 
which  I  have  formerly  published,  as  that  of  '  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,'  that  of  '  Henry  VII.,'  that  of  the 
'  Essays,'  being  retractate  and  made  more  perfect,  weU 
translated  into  Latin  by  the  help  of  some  good  pens 
which  forsake  me  not.  Eor  these  modern  languages 
will,  at  one  time  or  other,  play  the  bankrupt  with  books ; 
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and  since  I  hare  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would 
be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it  with 
posterity." 


"  The  essayist  does  not  usually  appear  early  in  the 
literary  history  of  a  country,"  wrote  a  chai-mmg  essay- 
ist: ^  "  he  comes  naturally  after  the  poet  and  the  chi'on- 
icler.  His  habit  of  mind  is  leisurely ;  he  does  not 
■write  from  any  special  stress  of  passionate  impulse; 
he  does  not  create  material  so  miich  as  he  comments 
upon  material  already  existing.  It  is  essential  for  him 
that  books  should  have  been  written,  and  that  they 
should,  at  least  to  some  extent,  have  been  read  and 
digested.  He  is  usually  full  of  allusions  and  refer- 
ences, and  these  his  reader  must  be  able  to  follow  and 
understand.  And  in  this  literary  walk,  as  in  most 
others,  the  giants  came  fU'st  Montaigne  and  Bacon 
were  our  eaiiiest  essayists,  and  as  yet  they  are  our  best. 
In  point  of  style,  these  Essays  ai'e  different  from  any 
thing  that  could  now  be  produced.  Not  only  is  the 
thinking  different :  the  manner  of  setting  forth  the  think- 
ing is  different  also.  "\Ve  despair  of  reaching  the  thought, 
we  despair  equally  of  reaching  the  language.  We  can 
no  more  biing  back  their  turns  of  sentence  than  we  can 
bring  back  their  tournaments.  Montaigne,  in  his  serious 
moods,  has  a  curiously  rich  and  intricate  eloquence  ;  and 
Bacon's  sentence  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  his 
thought)  like  a  branch  beneath  the  weight  of  its  fruit. 

1  Tlie  late  Alexander  Smith, 
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Bacon  seems  to  have  written  Ms  Essays  with  Shake- 
speare's pen'.  He  writes  like  one  on  whom  presses  the 
weight  of  aifiiii'S,  and  he  approaches  a  subject  always  on 
its  serious  side.  He  does  not  play  with  it  fantastically. 
He  lives  among  great  ideas,  as  with  great  nobles,  with 
whom  he  dare  not  be  too  familiar.  In  the  tone  of  his 
mind  there  is  ever  something  imperial.'  When  he  writes 
on  building,  he  speaks  of  a  palace,  with  spacious  en- 
ti'ances  and  courts  and  banqueting-halls ;  when  he 
writes  on  gardens,  he  speaks  of  alleys  and  mounts,  waste 
places  and  fountains,  of  a  garden  '  which  is  indeed 
prince-like.'  To  read  over  his  table  of  contents  is  like 
reading  over  a  roll  of  peers'  names.  We  have  taken 
them  as  they  stand,  —  Essays  treating  '  Of  Great  Place,' 
'  Of  Boldness,'  '  Of  Goodness,  and  Goodness  of  Nature,' 
'Of  Nobility,'  'Of  Seditions  and  Troubles,'  'Of  Athe- 
ism,' '  Of  Superstition,'  '  Of  Travel,'  '  Of  Empire,'  '  Of 
Counsel,'  —  a  book  plainly  to  lie  in  the  closets  of  states- 
men and  princes,  and  designed  to  nurtui'e  the  noblest 
natures." 

In  writing  the  Notes,  I  have  made  free  use  of  the 
late  Mr.  Singer's  and  Mr.  Wright's  elegant  editions  of 
the  Essays,  and  of  the  great  Eilis,  Spedding,  and  Heath 
edition  of  Bacon's  Works,  London  1S57-1859,  printed 
and  noted  with  exquisite  taste  and  profound  learning. 

Boston,  June  18C7. 
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PREFACE. 


TTAVING  been  acciistomed  to  write  down,  from  time  to 
-*--'-  time,  eucli  observations  as  occurred  to  me  on  several  of 
Bacon's  Essays,  and  also  to  make  references  to  passages  in 
various  books  which  relate  to  the  same  subjects,  I  have  been 
induced  to  lay  the  whole  before  the  Public  in  an  edition  of 
these  Essays,  And  in  this  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
1  of  a  friend,  who,  besides  offering  several  valuable 
IS,  kindly  undertook  the  task  of  revising  and  arrang- 
ing the  loose  notes  I  had  written  down,  and  adding,  in  foot- 
notes, explanations  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases.  Tliese 
notes  are  calculated,  I  tliink,  to  throw  light  on  the  language 
not  only  of  Bacon's  E^ays,  but  also  of  our  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  belongs  to  the  same  Age.  Tliere  are, 
in  that  language,  besides  some  few  woi-ds  that  are  now  wholly 
obsolete,  many  times  more  (as  is  remarked  in  the  'Annotations' 
on  Essay  XXIV.),  which  ai'e  now  as  commonly  in  use  as  ever, 
but  with  a  change  in  their  meaning,  wliich  makes  them  far 
more  likely  to  mislead  tlian  those  qnite  obsolete. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  impntation  of  presumption  in 
venturing  to  make  additions  to  what  Bacon  lias  said  on  several 
subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  word  ESSAY  lias  been  considerably  changed  in  its 
application  since  the  days  of  Bacon,  By  an  Essay  was  origi- 
nally meant — according  to  tlie  obvious  and  natural  sense  of 
the  word — a  slight  sketch,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader;  brief 
hints,  designed  to  be  followed  out;  loose  tlioughts  on  some 
subjects,  thrown  out  without  much  regularity,  but  sufficient  to 
suggest  further  inquiries  and  reflections.  Any  more  elaborate, 
regular,  and  finished  composition,  such  as,  in  our  days,  often 
bears  the  title  of  an  Essay,  our  ancestoi's  called  a  treatise,  t/rao- 
tale,  dissertation,  or  discourse.    But  the  more  unpretending  title 
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of  'Essay'  has  in  great  measnre  supereeded  those  otliers  wbich 
were  tbniierly  in  use,  and  more  strictly  appropriate. 

I  have  adverted  to  I  )iis  circnmatauce  becanse  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  an  Essay,  in  the  original  and  strict  senso  of 
the  word, — an  Essay  such  as  Bacon's,  and  also  Montaigne's, — 
■was  designed  to  be  eiiggestive  of  furtlier  remarks  and  reflections, 
and,  in  short,  to  set  the  reader  a-iUnking  on  the  subject.  It 
consisted  of  observations  loosely  thrown  out,  as  in  convei-sation ; 
and  inviting,  as  in  convereatioii,  the  observations  of  oiliers  on 
die  subject.  \  With  an  Essay,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  not  so.  "If  the  reader  of  what  was  designed  to  be  a  regular 
and  coni])lete  treatise  on  some  subject  (and  which  would  have 
been  so  eidUled  by  our  forefathers)  makes  additional  remarks 
on  tjtat  subject,  he  may  be  understood  to  imply  that  there  is  a 
deiiciency  and  iinpci-fection — a  something  wanting — in  the 
work  before  him;  whereas,  lo  suggest  such  further  rema.iks — 
to  give  ontiinee  that  iho  reader  sbalS  fill  up  for  himselt^ — is  the 
very  object  of  an  Essay,  propeily  so  called — such  as  tliose  of 
Bacon.  A  commentary  to  ex|)la!n  or  correct,  few  writings 
need  less:  but  they  admit  of,  and  call  for,  expansion  and  de- 
Telopment.  They  are  gold  ingols,  not  needing  to  be  gilt  or 
polished,  but  requiring  to  be  hammered  out  in  order  to  display 
theii-  full  value. 

He  is,  throughout,  and  especially  in  his  Essays,  one  of  tlie  moat 
suggestive  authors  that  ever  wi-ote.  And  it  is  remarkable  that, 
compressed  and  pithy  as  the  Essays  are,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  biief  hints,  he  has  elsewhere  condensed  into  a  still  smaller 
compass  the  matter  of  most  of  them.  In  his  EJietorio  he  has 
drawn  up  what  he  calls  '  Antitheta,'  or  common-places,  '  locos,' 
i,e.,  pros  and  eons, — opposite  sentiments  and  reasons,  on  various 
points,  most  of  them  the  same  that  are  discussed  in  the  Essays. 
It  is  a  compendious  and  clear  mode  of  bringing  before  the 
mind  the  most  important  points  in  any  question,  to  place  in 
parallel  columns,  ^  Bacon  has  done,  whatever  can  be  plausibly 
urged,  fairly  ortmfalrly,  on  ojiposite  sides;  and  then  you  are 
in  the  condition  of  a  judge  who  has  to  decide  some  canso  after 
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having  heard  all  the  pleadings,  I  have  accordingly  appended 
to  most  of  the  E^ays  some  of  Bacon's  '  Antitheta'  on  tlie  same 
Biibjects.' 

Several  of  these  'Antitheta'  were  either  adopted  hy  B;icoii 
from  proverbial  use,  or  have  (throngli  liini)  htconie  Proverbs.' 
And,  accordingly,  I  prefixed  a  brief  remark  (whicli  1  liere  in- 
Beri)  to  ihe  selection  from  Bacon's  'Antiiheta'  appended  to  the 
JCletnenia  of  Rheiorio.  For,  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  that 
I  liave  met  wiih  (several  of  tliein  Jeariied,  ingenious,  and  enter- 
taining) liave  almost  entirely  overlooked  what  .appears  to  me 
the  real  character,  and  pro]>er  office,  of  Proverbs. 

'Consideiing  that  Proverbs  have  been  current  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  it  is  a  curions  circumstance  that  so  nuich  differ- 
ence of  opiinon  slionld  exist  as  to  the  utility,  and  as  to  the 
design  of  them.  Some  are  accustomed  to  speak  as  if  Pi-overba 
coniained  a  sort  of  concentrated  essence  of  the  wisdom  of  all 
Ages,  which  will  enable  any  one  to  jndge  and  act  aright  on 
every  emergency.  Others,  on  the  coutj'aiy,  represent  them  as 
fit  only  to  furnish  occasionally  a  motto  for  a  book,  a  tlierne 
for  a  Bchool-boy'e  exercise,  or  a  copy  for  children  leaj'ning  to 
■write. 

'  To  nie,  both  these  opinions  appear  erroneous, 

'That  Proverbs  ai-e  not  generally  regarded,  by  those  who  use 
tlieni,  as,  necessarily,  propositions  of  universal  and  acknowl- 
edged trnth,  like  mathematical  axioms,  is  plain  iVom  the 
circumstance  that  many  of  tliose  most  in  use  are — like  these, 
commnn-placea  of  Bacon — opposed  to  each  other;  as,  e.  g., 
'  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves;' to 'Be  not  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish;'  and  again, 
'  The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed  ;'  or,  '■  Wait  awhile,  that  we 


'  There  is  appended  to  Prof.  ShIUthu's  Spelling-hook  ejipeneded,  a  eollection 
(wliicli  18  alao  publiahed  ssparnle)  of  Proveebs  far  Oopy-lives,  with  siiort  explana- 
lions  nnnexed,  for  tlie  use  of  young  people.  Aa  a  oliild  can  hardly  fiiil  to  learn 
by  lieart,  witliout  effort  or  deagn,  words  whioh  lie  has  writton,  over  and  over,  as 
an  exepuise  in  penmanship,  if  tliese  words  eontjiin  eomething  worth  remembering 
tMs  is  Eo  nmch  oieRr  gain. 
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may  make  an  end  the  sooner;'  to  'Take  time  by  the  forelock,' 
or,  '  Time  and  tide  for  no  man  bide,'  etc. 

'It  eeems,  I  think,  to  be  practically  iindei'stood,  that  a  Prov- 
erb is  merely  a  compendious  eiepression  of  eome  princiiile, 
which  will  usually  be,  in  different  cases,  and  with  or  without 
certain  modifications,  true  or  false,  applicable  or  inapplicable. 
When,  then,  a  Proverb  is  introduced,  the  speaker  usnally  em- 
ploys it  as  a  Mffjor-premise,  and  is  iindei'stood  to  imply,  as  a 
Minor,  that  the  principle  time  referred  to  is  appliooMe  in  the 
existing  case.  And  what  is  gained  by  the  employment  of  the 
Provei'b,  is,  that  his  judgment,  and  his  reason  for  it,  are  con- 
veyed— thi'oiigh  t!ie  use  of  a  well-hnown  form  of  expre^ion, 
clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  incomparably  shorter 
space,  than  if  he  had  had  to  explain  his  meaning  hi  expressions 
framed  for  the  occasion.  And  the  brevity  thus  obtained  is 
often  sfill  further  increased  by  suppressing  the  full  statement 
even  of  the  veiy  Proverb  itself,  if  a  very  common  one,  and 
merely  alluding  to  it  in  a  word  or  two. 

'Proverbs,  accordingly,  are  somewhat  unalogous  to  those 
medical  Formulas  wliicli,  being  in  frequent  nse,  are  kept  ready- 
made-up  in  the  chemists'  shops,  and  which  often  sa^'e  the 
framing  of  a  distinct  Prescription. 

'And  the  usefulness  of  this  brevity  will  not  be  tliought,  by 
any  one  well  conversant  with  Keasoning,  to  consist  merely  in 
tlie  saving  of  breath,  paper,  or  time.  Brevity,  wlien  it  does 
not  cause  obscurity,  conduces  much  to  the  opposite  effect,  and 
causes  the  meaning  to  be  far  more  clearly  apprehended  than  it 
would  liave  been  in  a  longer  expression.  More  than  half  the 
cases,  probably,  in  which  men  either  misapprehend  what  is 
said,  or  confuse  one  question  with  another,  or  are  misled  by 
any  fallacy,  are  traceable,  in  great  measure,  to  a  want  of  suf- 
ficient c&iidsenesi,  of  expression.' 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  a  supei'flnons  task 
to  say  anything  at  all  conceniliig  a  work  wliich  has  been  in 
most  people's  hands  for  about  two  centuries  and  a-Iialf,  and 
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has,  in  that  time,  ratlier  gained  than  lost  in  popularity.  But 
there  are  some  qualities  in  Bacon's  writings  to  whicli  it  is 
imporlant  to  direct,  from  time  to  time,  especial  attention,  on 
account  of  a  tendency  often  showing  itself,  and  not  least  at  the 
present  day,  to  regard  witli  excessive  admiration  writere  of  a 
completely  opposite  character;  those  of  a  mystical,  dim,  half- 
intelligible  kind  of  affected  grandeur.' 

'It  is  well  known  what  a  reproach  to  our  climate  is  the 
prevalence  of  fogs,  and  how  much  more  of  risk  and  of  incon- 
venience results  from  tliat  mixture  of  light  and  obacnrify 
than  from  the  darkness  of  night.  But  let  any  one  imagine  to 
himself,  if  he  can,  a  mist  so  resplendent  witli  gay  prismatic 
coloui's,  that  men  should  forget  its  inconveniences  in  their 
admiration  of  its  beauty,  and  that  a  kind  of  nebular  taste 
should  prevail,  for  preferring  that  gorgeous  dimness  to  vulgar 
daylight;  nothing  short  of  this  could  afford  a  parallel  to  the 
mischief  done  to  the  public-  mind  by  some  late  -writers  both 
in  England  and  Ameiica ; — a  sort  of  '  Children  of  the  Mist,' 
who  bring  forward  their  speculations — often  very  silly,  and  not 
seldom  very  mi'<c  hi evous— under  cover  of  tlie  twilight.  They 
have  accustomed  then  disciples  to  tdmire  as  a  style  sublimely 
pliilosopliical,  what  raaj  best  be  described  aa  a  certain  haze  of 
words  imperfectlj  undeistood,  thiough  which  some  seemingly 
original  ideas,  scarcely  distinguishable  in  their  outlines,  iMm, 
as  it  were,  on  the  view,  in  a  kind  of  dnsky  magnificence,  tliat 
greatly  exaggerates  their  real  dimensions.' 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh  M&oiew,  1851, 
(p.  513,)  the  reviewer,  though  evidently  disposed  to  regard  with 
some  favour  a  style  of  dim  and  mystical  sublimity,  remarks,  that 
'  a  strange  notion,  wliich  many  have  adopted  of  late  yeai-s,  is,  that 
a  poem  cannot  be  profound  unless  it  is,  in  whole  or  in  pai-t, 


'  The  passages  that  follow  nre  oWefly  extrQoted  from  TTo.  29  of  the  Oantinnsfor 
the  Timss  ;  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, — aa  it  was  not  written  by  myself 
— that  a  more  admirable  oom  portion,  both  in  matter  and  style,  I  never  met  with 
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obscLiro ;  the  people  like  their  prophets  to  foam  and  speak 
riddles.' 

But  the  reviewer  need  not  have  confined  liis  remai'k  to 
poetry;  a  similar  t^te  prevails  in  reference  to  prose  writere 
also.  'I  have  ventured,'  saj'S  the  late  Bishop  Copleston  (in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Memoir  of  him  by  his  nephew), '  to  give 
the  wliole  class  the  appellation  of  the  '■  magiG-laniJurm  school^ 
for  tlieir  writings  have  the  startling  effect  of  that  toy ;  children 
delight  in  it,  and  grown  people  soon  get  tired  of  it,' 

Tlie  passages  here  subjoined,  from  modern  works  in  some 
repute,  may  serve  as  specimens  (and  a  multitude  of  sucli  might 
have  been  added)  of  the  kind  of  style  allnded  to: — 

'In  truth,  then,  the  idea  (call  it  tliat  of  day  or  that  of  night) 
is  threefold,  not  twofold: — day,  night,  and  their  relation. 
Day  is  tlie  thesis,  night  the  antithesis,  their  relation  the 
mesothesis  of  the  ti'iad, — ^for  tj'iad  it  is,  and  not  a  mere  pair 
or  diiad,  after  all.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  couples 
cited  above,  and  with  all  couples,  for  every  idea  is  a  tiini- 
tarian.  Positive  pole,  negative  one,  and  that  middle  term 
wliei'ein  they  ai-e  made  one  ;  sun,  planet,  their  relation  ;  solar 
atom,  planetaiy  one,  tlieir  conjunction,  and  so  forth.  The  term 
of  relation  betwixt  the  opposites  in  these  ideal  paii-s  is  some- 
times called  the  point  of  indifference,  the  mesoteric  point,  tlie 
mid-point.  This  mid-point  is  to  be  seen  standing  betwixt  its 
right  and  letl:  fellow-elements  in  every  dictionary ;  for  example, 
men,  man,  women ;  or  adjectively,  male,  human,  female,  '  So 
God  created  man  in  His  own  image :  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him ;  male  and  female  created  He  them,' ' 

'  Now,  this  threefold  constitution  of  ideas  is  universal.  As 
all  things  seem  to  go  in  pairs  to  sense,  and  to  the  andei-stand- 
ing,  so  all  are  seen  in  threes  by  reason.  This  law  of  antinomy 
is  no  limited,  no  planetary  law,  nor  yet  peculiarly  human ;  it  is 
cosmical,  all-embi'acing,  ideal,  divine.  Not  only  is  it  impossible 
for  man  to  think  beauty  without  simultaneously  thinking  de- 
formity and  their  point  of  indifference,  justice  without  injustice 
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and  tiieire,  nnify  without  multiplicity  and  theire,  but  those 
several  tliffics{beanfyjju3tice,iinit.j,  namely)  cannot  be  thought 
without  these  iheii"  antitheses,  and  without  the  respective 
middle  tenns  of  tlie  paire.  As  the  eye  of  common-sense  cannot 
have  an  inside  without  an  ontside,  nor  a  solar  orb  without  a 
p]a]iet;iry  oi-bic!e  (inasmuch  as  it  ceases  to  be  solar  the  instant 
it  is  sti'ipt  of  its  planet),  so  the  eye  of  I'eason  cannot  see  an 
inside  wilhout  seeing  an  outside,  and  also  their  connexion  as 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  nor  a 
sun  wiliiout  his  planet  and  tlieir  synthesis  in  a  solar  system. 
In  short,  (hree-in-one  is  the  law  of  all  thought  and  of  all  . 
things,  Nothing  has  been  created,  nothing  can  be  thought, 
except  upon  the  principle  of  tliree-in-one.  Three-in-one  is  the 
deepest-lying  cypher  of  tlie  univeree,' ' 

Again :  '  Tiie  '  relativity'  of  human  knowledge,  *.  e.,  the  meta- 
physical limitation  of  it,  implies,  we  are  told,  the  relation  of  a 
subject  knowing  to  an  object  known.  And  what  is  known 
most  be  qualitatively  known,  inasmuch  as  we  must  conceive 
every  object  of  which  we  are  conscious,  in  the  relation  of  a 
quality  depending  upon  a  substance.  Moi'eover,  this  qualita- 
tively known  object  must  be  j>roiended,  or  conceived  as  existing 
in  time,  and  extended,  or  regarded  as  existing  in  space ;  while 
its  qualities  are  intensive,  or  conceivable  under  degree.  The 
thinkable,  even  when  compelled  by  analysis  to  make  the  nearest 
approach  that  is  possible  to  a  negation  of  intelligibility,  thus 
imfilies  pheTwrn^ena  t^Jectified  iy  thought,  and  eonceived  to  exist 
■in  space  and  time.  With  the  help  of  tliese  data,  may  we  not 
discover  and  define  the  highest  law  of  intelligence,  and  thus 
place  the  key-stone  in  the  metaphysic  arch  V 

'  If  tlion  hast  any  tidings'  (says  Ealstaff  to  Ancient  Pistol) 
'  prithee  deliver  tliem  like  a  man  of  this  world.' 


miiBt  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  who  wrotj 
'  So,  down  tJiy  hill,  romantio  Aahbouvne,  glides 
Tlie  Derby  DiUy,  ciurying  fliree  inadfli' 
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Again:  'Thus  to  the  ancient,  well-known  logic,  winch  we 
might  CiiU  the  logic  of  identity,  and  which  has  for  its  axiom, 
'  A  thmg  can  nemr  he  tJie  contrary  of  that  which  it  is,'  Hegel 
opiKises  his  own  logic,  according  to  which  ^everything  is  at 
ones  that  whu,h  it  is,  and  the  cmitrary  of  that  which  it  is.'  By 
nieaiiB  of  this  he  advances  a  priori  ;  he  proposes  a  thens,  from 
whicli  he  draws  a  new  synthesis,  not  directly  (which  might  be 
impossible),  Lnt  indirectly,  by  means  of  an  antithesis' 

Again;  'It  [Religion]  is  a  raonutain  air;  it  is  the  embalmer 
of  ihe  world.  It  is  niyn'h,  and  storax,  and  chlorine,  and  roae- 
maiy.     It  makes  the  sky  and  the  hills  snblime  ;  and  the  silent 

Bong  of  the  stare  is  it Always  the  seer  is  a  sayer. 

Somehow  his  dream  is  told,  somehow  he  publishes  it  with 
solemn  joy,  sometimes  with  pencil  on  canvas,  sometimes  with 
chisel  on  stone ;  sometimes  in  towers  and  aisles  of  granite,  his 

Boiil'a  worship  is  biiilded Man  is  the  wonder- 

inaker.  He  is  Been  amid  miracles.  Tlie  stationai'inoss  of  re- 
ligion; tiie  assumption  that  the  age  of  inspiration  is  past,  that 
the  Bible  is  closed ;  the  fear  of  degrading  the  character  of  Jeeus 
by  representing  Him  as  a  man,  indicate  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness llie  falsehood  of  our  tlieology.  It  is  the  office  of  a  true 
teacher  to  show  us  that  God  is,  not  was — that  He  speaketh, 
not  spoke.  The  true  Christianity — a  faith  like  Christ's  in  Ihe 
intinitude  of  Man — -is  lost.  None  believetli  in  the  soul  of  Man, 
but  only  in  some  man  or  pereon  old  and  departed!  In  how 
many  churches,  and  by  how  many  prophets,  tell  me,  is  Man 
made  sensible  that  he  is  an  infinite  soul ;  that  the  earth  and 
heavens  ai'c  passing  into  liis  mind ;  and  that  he  is  drinking  for 
ever  the  soui  of  God  I 

'  The  very  woi-d  Miracle,  as  pronounced  by  christian  Clmrches, 
gives  a  false  impression  ;  it  is  a  monster;  it  is  not  one  witli  the 
blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain.  .  .  .  Man's  life  is  a  miracle, 
and  all  that  man  doth.  ...  A  tnie  convei'sion,  a  ti-iie  Christ, 
is  now,  as  always,  to  be  made  by  the  reception  of  beautiful 
sentiments.  .  .  .  The  gift  of  God  to  the  soul  is  not  a  vaunting, 
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overpoweniig,  excluding  eanctity,  but  a  sweet  natural  goodness 
like  thioo  and  mine,  and  tliat  tliiis  invites  thine  and  mine  to  be, 
and  to  grow." 

Now,  witliout  presnming  to  insinuate  tJiat  sncii  passnges 
as  these  convey  no  distinct  meaning  to  any  reader,  or  to 
the  writer,  it  may  safely  he  inainiained  that  to  above  ninety- 
nine  hundredths — inelnding,  probably,  many  wlio  admire  tliem 
as  profonndly  wise — they  are  very  dimly,  if  at  all,  intelligible. 
K  the  writers  of  them  were  called  on  to  explain  their  meaning, 
as  Mr.  Bayes  is,  in  7'he  Rehearsal,  they  might  perliajJS  confess 
as  frankly  as  he  does,  tliat  the  olyect  was  merely  'to  elevate 
and  surprise.'  Some  knowledge  of  a  portion  of  human  natnre 
was  certainly  possessed  by  that  teaclier  of  Rhetoric  mentioned 
hy  Qiiiiililian,  whose  constant  admonition  to  his  pupils  was 
[flKOTHTov]  'darken,  darken!'  as  the  readiest  mode  of  gaining 
admiration. 

One  may  often  bear  some  writers  of  the  'magic-hinthorn 
school'  spoken  of  as  possessing  wimderfnl  p<noer,  even  by  those 
who  regret  that  tliis  power  is  not  belter  employed.  'It  is  pity,' 
we  sometimes  hear  it  said,  'that  snch  and  snch  an  author  does 
not  express  in  simple,  intelligible,  unaffected  English  such  ad- 
mirable matter  as  his.'  They  little  think  that  it  is  the  strange- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  style  that  make  the  power  displayed 
seem  far  greater  than  it  is ;  and  that  much  of  what  they  now 
admire  as  originality  and  profound  wisdom,  would  appear,  if 
translated  into  common  language,  to  be  mere  common-place 


'  Ifc  13  worth  oLserving  fliat  tliis  writer,  aa  ivdl  ns  very  iiuiny  others  of  the 
fame  stiiiii]),  ppofesses  to  tie  a  believer  in  wliat  lie  cliuaes  to  call  Ohri«tiniiilii ;  and 
wui^lil.  of  cuiiree,  not  Bcruple  to  take  the  oatli  (so  streiiuouely  maiuloined  by  Bum^ 
as  a  Biifej^iuird  to  the  cliristiiin  rellgiiiii)  ■  on  the  trii«  faith  uf  a  Cliristian,'  tlioiigh. 
be  is  fiirllier  removeil  from  what  is  eoiimioiily  meant  l>j  '  CliHatiftnlty,"  tlian  a  Jew 
or  H  Miii^iilman.  And  it  shutilJ  be  remcmlwred  tliat  this  case  is  far  difTei-entfram 
that  (witli  wliicb  it  is  Bometiniea  confounded)  uf  byjunipitieal  profession.  He  who 
OSes  the  wol'd  '  Ciiriatinn  '  avovvSiy  in  a  sense  quite  dilfereiit  from  die  estnblished 
one,  is  to  lie  censured  indeed  for  an  uuwuriantubla  abuse  of  language,  but  is  nut 
guilty  of  deception. 
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matter.  Many  a  work  of  this  desci'iption  may  remind  ono 
of  the  supposed  ancient  shield  which  had  been  tbnnd  by  the 
antiqnary  Martinns  Scriblenis,  and  which  he  highly  prized,  in- 
cmsted  as  it  was  with  venerable  rnst.  He  nmeed  on  tlie  splen- 
did appearance  it  must  have  had  in  its  bright  newness;  till, 
one  day,  an  over-seduloiis  hoiise-maid  having  scoured  off  the 
rnst,  it  tnrned  ont  to  be  merely  an  old  pot-lid, 

'  'It  ie  eliiefly  in  ench  foggy  forms  that  the  metaphysics 
and  theology  of  Germany,  for  instance,  ai'e  exercising  a  greater 
inilnenee  every  day  on  popular  literatnre.  It  has  been  zeal- 
ously instilled  into  the  minds  of  many,  that  Germany  has 
6omelhing  far  more  profound  to  supply  than  anything  Jiitlierto 
extant  in  oiir  native  literatnre;  though  what  that  profound 
Bomelhing  is,  seems  not  to  be  well  underetood  by  its  aduiirere. 
They  are,  most  of  iheni,  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  wilh  an 
implicit  faiih,  that  what  seems  such  hard  thinking,  must  be  very 
accui-ate  and  original  thinking  also.  "What  is  abstruse  and  re- 
condite they  suppose  must  he  abstruse  and  recondite  wisdom; 
tliongii,  perhaps,  it  is  what,  if  stated  in  plain  English,  they  would 
throw  aside  as  partly  trifling  truisms,  and  partly  stark  folly. 

'It  is  a  remark  which  I  have  heard  higldy  applauded,  that 
a  clear  idea  is  generally  a  liiile  idea ;  for  there  ai-e  not  a  few 
persons  who  estimate  the  depth  of  thonght  as  an  unskilful 
eye  would  estimate  the  depth  of  water.  Muddy  water  is  apt 
to  be  supposed  to  be  deeper  than  it  is,  because  you  cannot  see 
to  the  bottom  ;  very  clear  water,  on  the  contrary,  will  always 
seein  less  deep  than  it  is,  both  from  the  well-known  law  of 
refraclion,  and  also  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
tlie  sight.  Men  fancy  that  an  idea  nuist  have  been  always 
obvious  to  every  one,  when  they  iind  it  so  plainly  presented  to 
the  mind  that  every  one  can  easily  take  it  in.  An  explanation 
that  is  perfectly  clear,  satisfactoiy,  and  simple,  often  causes  the 
unreflecting  to  foigot  that  they  had  needed  any  explanation  at 

'  Tliis  passage  is  from  tlie  CimtioM  for  Ike  Times,  No,  29. 
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aU.  And  truths  that  are,  in  practice,  frequently  overlookedj 
thej  will  deride  as  '  vapid  tmisnis'  if  very  plainly  set  forth, 
and  will  wonder  that  any  one  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
notice  them.' 

Accordingly,  if  there  should  be  two  treatises  on  some  science, 
one  of  them  twice  as  long  as  the  other,  but  containing  nothing 
of  much  importance  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  otlier  (except 
some  positions  that  are  decidedly  untenable),  but  in  a  style 
much  more  diffuse,  and  less  simple  and  pei'spicnous,  with  a 
tone  of  lofty  pretension  and  scornful  ari-oganee,  naany  persons 
will  consider  this  latter  as  far  the  more  profound  and  philo- 
sophical work,  and  the  other  as  containing  merely  '  beggarly 
elements,'  fit  only  for  tlie  vulgar. 

'  Now,  Bacon  is  a  sti'iking  instance  of  a  genius  who  could 
think  80  profoundly,  and  at  tlie  same  time  so  clearly,  that  an 
ordinary  man  understands  readily  some  of  his  wisest  sayings, 
and,  perhaps,  thinks  them  so  self-evident  as  hardly  to  need 
mention.  But,  on  re-consideration  and  repeated  meditation, 
you  perceive  more  aiid  more  what  extensive  and  important 
application  one  of  his  maxims  will  have,  and  how  often  it 
has  been  overlooked  :  and  on  returning  to  it  again  and  again, 
fresh  views  of  its  importance  will  continually  open  on  you. 
One  of  his  sayings  will  be  hke  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  ai'e  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  which  you  see  con- 
tinually more  and  more,  the  better  the  telescope  you  apply  to 
them. 

'The 'dark  sayings,' on  tlie  contrary,  of  some  admired  writers, 
may  be  compared  to  a  fog-bank  at  sea,  which  the  navigator  at 
first  glance  takes  for  a  chain  of  majestic  monntains,  but  which, 
when  approached  closely,  or  when  viewed  tlirongh  a  good  glass, 
proves  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  unsubstantial  vapours.' 

A.  largo  proportion  of  Bacon's  works  has  been  in  great 
measure  superseded,  chiefly  through  the  influence  exerted  by 
those  works  themselves ;  for,  the  more  satisfactory  and  effectual 
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is  the  refutation  of  some  prevailing  errore,  and  the  establlsli- 
nieiit  of  some  pliilosoijliical  principles  that  had  been  overlooked, 
the  less  need  is  thei'o  to  i-esort,  t'oi-  popular  nee,  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  this  has  been  effected.  They  are  like  the 
trenches  and  bafcterica  by  ivliich  a  besieged  town  has  been 
assailed,  and  wliich  are  abandoned  as  soon  as  tlie  cuptnre  baa 
been  acconijilisbecl. 

'I  have  been  iabonring^'  says  some  writer  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  task  of  this  kind  (and  Bacon  might  have  said  tlio 
same) — '  1  have  been  labouring  to  render  myself  useless,' 
Great  jiait,  accordingly,  of  what  were  the  most  important  of 
Bacon's  works  are  now  I'esorted  to  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  cnrious 
and  inicresliiig  spccnlation  to  tjie  studious  few,  while  the  effect 
of  tlioiii  ia  praclically  felt  by  many  who  never  read,  or  perhaps 
even  heard  of  iheni. 

Bnt  his  Eeeaya  retain  their  popularity,  as  relating  chiefly  to 
tlie  concerns  of  eveij-day  life,  and  which,  as  he  himstilf  ex- 
presses if,  'come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.' 

'  In  tlie  Pnre  and  in  llie  Physical  Sciences,'  says  an  able 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,'  '  eacli  generation  inherits  the 
conqnests  made  by  its  predecessoi-s.  Ko  mathematician  has 
to  redemonstrate  the  problems  of  Enclid ;  no  i^bysioiogist 
has  to  sns;ain  a  controversy  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  bhiod; 
110  astronomer  is  met  by  a  denial  of  the  principle  of  gravi- 
tation. Eat  in  the  Moral  Sciences  the  gronnd  seems  never 
to  be  iiicontestably  won ;  and  this  is  pecnliarly  tlie  case  with 
resjiect  to  the  sciences  which  are  subsidiary  to  the  arts  of 
administration  and  legislation.  Opinions  prevail,  and  are 
act£d  on.  The  evils  which  ajipear  to  result  from  their  prac- 
tical application  lead  to  inquiry.  Tlieir  erroneousness  is  proved 
by  philosophers,  is  acknowledged  by  the  educated  Pnbiic,  and 
at  length  is  admitted  even  by  statesmen.  The  policy  fonnded 
on  the  refuted  error  is  relaxed,  and  the  evils  whicli  it  inflicted, 
BO  far  as  they  are  capable  of  remedy,  are  removed  or  mitigated. 

'  8«e  Edinbm-gh  Review,  July  1843,  No.  151. 
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After  a  time,  new  theorists  arise,  who  are  seduced  or  iinpelied 
by  some  moral  or  intellectual  defect  or  error  to  reassert  the 
exploded  doctrine.  They  iiave  become  entangled  by  some 
logical  fallacy,  or  deceived  by  some  inaccurate  or  incomplete 
assumption  of  facts,  or  thhik  that  they  see  the  means  of  actpiir- 
ing  repntatioii,  or  of  promoting  iheir  iuteresis,  or  of  gratlfyiTig 
their  political  or  their  private  resentments,  by  attacking  the 
altered  policy.  All  popular  erroi-s  are  plausible ;  indeed,  if 
they  were  not  so,  they  would  not  be  popular.  The  plausibility 
to  which  the  revived  doctrine  owed  its  original  currency,  makes 
it  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  new ;  and  even 
among  those  to  whom  it  is  familiar,  probabiy  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  are  accustomed  to  take  their  opinions  on  such 
matters  on  trust.  They  hear  with  surprise  tliat  what  they 
supposed  to  be  settled  is  qnestioned,  and  often  avoid  the  trouble 
of  inqtnring  by  endeavouring  to  believe  tliat  the  truth  is  not  to 
be  ascertained.  And  thns  the  cause  liaa  again  to  be  pleaded, 
before  judges,  some  of  whom  are  prejudiced,  and  othere  will 
not  read!y  attend  to  reasoning  founded  on  premises  which  they 
tliink  unsusceptible  of  proof. 

To  ti'eat  fully  of  tlie  design  and  character  of  Bacon's  gr'cater 
■works,  and  of  the  mistakes — which  are  not  few  or  unimpoi-tant 
— that  prevail  respecting  them,  would  be  altogether  unsuited  to 
this  Work.  But  it  may  be  wortli  while  to  introduce  two  brief 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

(r.)  The  prevailing  fault  among  philosophers  in  Bacon's  time 
and  long  before,  was  hasty,  careless,  and  scanty  observation, 
and  the  want  of  copious  and  patient  experiment.  On  supposed 
facts  not  carefully  ascertained,  and  often  on  mere  baseless  con- 
jeetui'e,  they  proceeded  to  reason,  often  very  closely  and  inge- 
niously ;  forgetting  tliat  no  architectural  skill  in  a  superstructure 
will  give  it  greater  firmness  than  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rests ;  and  thns  they  of  coui-se  tailed  of  arriving  at  trne  con- 
clnsions ;  for,  tlie  most  accurate  reasoning  is  of  no  avail,  if 
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you   have   not  well-established   facte   and  principles  to  start 
from. 

Bacon  laboured  zealously  and  powerfully  to  recall  jiblloeo- 
phers  ti-om  tiie  study  of  fanciful  systems,  baaed  on  ci-udu  conjec- 
tures, or  on  imperfect  knowledge,  to  the  careful  and  judicious 
investigation,  or,  as  lie  called  it,  '  interrogation'  and  '  iuterpretji- 
tion  of  nature ;'  llie  collecting  and  properly  arranging  of  well- 
ascertained  facte.  And  the  maxims  which  he  laid  down  and 
enforced  for  the  conduct  of  philosophical  inquiry,  are  universally 
admitted  to  liavc  at  least  greatly  contributed  to  the  vast  progress 
which  physical  science  has  been  making  since  his  timu. 

But  though  Bacon  dwelt  on  the  imporianco  of  seiting  out 
from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  an4.  on  the  absiirdiiy  of 
attempting  to  substitute  the  reasonuig-procese  for  an  investi- 
gation of  nature,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imngine  tliat 
he  meant  to  disparage  the  reasoning-process,  or  to  suhelitnte 
for  skill  and  correctness  in  tliat,  a  mere  accumulated  knowledge 
of  a  multitude  of  facts.  And  any  one  would  be  far  indeed 
from  being  a  follower  of  Eacon,  who  should  desijise  logical  ac- 
curacy, and  trust  to  what  is  often  called  experience;  meaning, 
by  Uiat,  an  extensive  but  crude  and  undigested  ohservaiion. 
For,  as  books,  tho  gl  1  oj  ensibly  necessaiy  for  a  student,  are 
of  no  use  to  one  ^  1  o  I  s  ot  learned  to  read,  thougli  he  dis- 
tinctly sees  black  1  a  o  vi  te  paper,  so  is  all  experience  and 
acquaintance  witl  f  cts  u  j  iitable  to  one  whoso  iriiud  has 
not  been  trained  t  ead  r  gl  tly  tlie  volume  of  natm-e,  and  of  hu- 
man transactions,  sj   ead  bet  re  him. 

"When  complai  ts  aie  nade — often  not  altogether  wilhont 
reason— of  the  pie  i '  g  o  "^  ^'^^^  *^^^'  ^cts,  on  such  or  such 
subjects,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  parties  censured,  though 
possessing  less  knowledge  than  is  desirable,  yet  possess  more 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  Their  deficiency  in  arranging 
and  applying  their  knowledge,  in  combining  facts,  and  correct  ly 
deducing,  and  rightly  employing,  general  principles,  will  be 
perhaps  greater  than  their  ignorance  of  facts.     Now,  to  attempt 
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remedying  this  defect  by  imparting  to  them  additional  knowl- 
edge,— to  confer  the  advantage  of  wider  experience  on  thme 
who  have  not  skill  in  proiitiiig  by  exj^rience, — is  to  attempl 
enlai'ging  the  pi'ospect  of  a  short-sighted  man  by  bringing  him 
to  the  top  of  a  hill.  Since  he  could  not,  on  the  plain,  see  dis- 
tinctly the  objects  before  him,  the  wider  horizon  from  the  hill- 
top ie  utterly  lost  on  him.  ~~~-~^ 

In  the  tale  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  where  the  two  boys  are 
described  as  amusing  themselves  witli  building  a  hovel,  they  lay 
poles  horizontally  on  the  top,  and  cover  them  with  straw,  so  as 
to  iiialse  a  flat  roof;  of  coiiiBe  the  rain  conies  through;  and 
Master  Mertou  proposes  tlien  to  lay  on  •mora  straw.  Bnt  Sand- 
ford,  the  more  intelligent  boy,  remarks,  that  as  long  as  the 
roof  is  flat,  ihe  rain  mnst  sooner  or  later  soalt  througli;  and 
that  the  remedy  is,  to  alter  the  building,  and  tbi-m  the  roof 
sloping.  Now,  tlie  idea  of  enliglitening  incorrect  reasoned  by 
additional  knowledge,  is  an  error  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  flat 
roof;  of  conrae  knowledge  is  necessary;  so  is  straw  to  thatch 
the  roof;  but  no  quantify  of  materials  will  be  a  substitiite  for 
nnderstanding  how  to  build. 

But  the  nnwise  and  incautious  are  always  prone  to  rash  from 
an  error  on  one  side  into  an  opposite  error.  And  a  reaction 
accordingly  took  place  from  the  abuse  of  reasoning  to  the  un- 
due neglect  of  it,  and  from  the  fault  of  not  sufficiently  observing 
facts,  to  that  of  trusting  to  a  mere  accumnlation  of  ill-arranged 
knowledge.  It  is  as  if  men  had  formerly  spent  vain  labour  in 
thrashing  over  and  over  again  the  same  straw,  and  winnowing 
the  same  chaif,  and  then  their  snccessore  had  i-esolved  to  discard 
thrae  processes  altogether,  and  to  bring  home  and  use  wheat 
and  weeds,  sti-aw,  cbafi",  and  grain,  just  as  they  grew,  and  with- 
out any  preparation  at  all.' 

If  Bacon  bad  lived  in  the  present  day,  I  am  convinced  he 
would  have  made  his  chief  complaint  against  unmethodized 

'  Ledares  on  PolUical  Economy,  leet.  ii 
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inquiiy,  and  careless  and  iliogical  reasoning ;  certainly  lie  ivould 
nat  have  complained  of  Dialectics  as  corrupting  pliiiosophy. 
To  gnarcl  ijow  against  tlie  evils  prevalent  in  his  time,  would  be 
to  fortify  a  town  against  battei'ing-rams  instead  of  against 
cannon. 

(2.)  Tlie  oilier  remark  I  wonld  make  on  Bacon's  gi'eater 
works  is,  tli^lie  does  not  rank  liigli  as  a  '  Natural -pliilosopher.' 
His  genius  lay  another  way ;  not  in  the  direct  purenit  of  Phy- 
sical Science,  hnt  in  discerning  and  correcting  the  errors  of 
philosophere,  and  laying  clown  the  principles  on  which  they 
ought  to  proceed.  According  to  Horace's  illustration,  his  office 
was  not  that  of  the  razor,  but  the  hone\'acutum  reddere  qute 
ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandL' 

Tlie  poet  Cowley  accordingly  lias  beautifully  compared 
Bacon  to  Moses, 

'Wiio  did  upon  tlia  VCTy  border  stand 
Of  tlmt  fail-  proniiacd  luiid ;' 

who  had  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them 
through  the  wilderness,  to  the  entrance  into  the  'land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,'  which  he  was  allowed  to  view  from  tlie 
hill-top,  but  not  himself  to  enter. 

It  requii'es  the  niastej'-mind  of  a  great  general  to  foi-m  the 
plan  of  a  campaign,  and  to  direct  aright  the  movements  of  great 
bodies  of  troops :  but  the  greatest  general  may  perhaps  fall  far 
short  of  many  a  private  soldier  in  the  use  6i  the  musket  or  the 
swoi-d. 

But  Bacon,  though  far  fi-om  being  without  a  taste  for  the 
pui-suits  of  phj-sical  science,  had  an  actual  inaptitude  for  it,  as 
might  be  shewn  hy  many  examples.  The  discovery  of  Coper- 
nicus and  Galileo,  for  instance,  which  had  attracted  attention 
before  and  in  his  own  time,  he  appears  to  have  rejected  or 
disregarded. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  his  inaptitude 
for  practically  carrying  out  Ins  own  principles  in  matters  con- 
nected with  Physical  Science,  is  his  speculation  concerning  the 
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well-known  plant  called  misselto.  He  notices  the  popular 
belief  of  hie  own  time,  tliat  it  is  a  true  plant,  propagated  by- 
its  berries,  wliich  are  dropped  by  birds  on  the  bonglis  of  other 
trees ;  a  fact  alluded  to  in  a  Latin  proverb  applicable  to  those 
who  create  future  dangers  for  llieinselveB ;  for,  the  ancient 
Romans  prepared  birdlime  for  cateiiing  birds  from  the  misselto 
thus  propagated.  Now  ihis  account  of  the  plant,  which  has 
■  long  since  been  nnirersally  admitted.  Bacon  rejects  as  a  vulgar 
error,  and  insists  on  it  that  misselto  is  not  a  true  plant,  but  an 
excrescence  from  the  tree  it  grows  on  !  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  remote  from  the  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
that  thus  to  substitute  a  random  conjecture  for  careful  investi- 
gation ;  and  that,  too,  when  there  actnally  did  exist  a  prevailing 
belief,  and  it  was  obvionsly  the  first  step  to  incLuire  whether 
this  were  or  were  not  well-founded. 

The  matter  itself,  indeed,  is  of  Utile  importance;  but  it 
indicates,  no  less  than  if  it  were  of  tlio  greatest,  a  deficiency  in 
tlie  application  of  his  own  principles.  For,  one  wlio  takes 
deliherate  aim  at  some  object,  and  misses  it,  is  proved  to  be  a 
bad  marksman,  whether  the  object  itself  be  insigniiicaut  or  not. 

But  rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  find  any  such  failures  in  Bacon'8 
speculations  on  human  character  and  conduct.  It  was  there 
that  his  strength  lay;  and  in  that  department  of  philosophy  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  he  had  few  to  equal,  and  none  to  excel 
him. 

In  several  instances  I  liave  treated  of  subjects  respecting 
which  erroneous  opinions  are  current;  and  I  have,  in  other 
works,  sometimes  assigned  this  as  a  reason  for  tonching  on 
those  subjects.  Hence,  it  has  been  interred  by  more  than  one 
critic,  that  I  must  be  at  vai'ianee  witli  the  generality  of  mankind 
in  most  of  my  opinions ;  or,  at  least,  must  wish  to  appear  so, 
for  the  sake  of  claiming  credit  for  originality.  But  there  seems 
no  good  ground  for  such  an  inference.  A  man  might,  conceiv- 
ably, agree  with  the  generality  on  nineteen  points  oat  of  twenty, 
and  yet  might  see  reason,  when  puhUshing  is  in  qnestion,  to 
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treat  of  tlie  one  point,  and  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  nineteen, 
For  it  is  evidently  moi"o  impoi'tanfc  to  clear  up  difflcnlties,  and 
correct  mistakes,  tlian  merely  to  remind  men  of  what  tliey  knew 
before,  and  prove  to  them  what  they  already  believe.  He  may 
be  convinced  that  the  sun  is  brighter  than  the  moon,  and  that 
tliree  and  two  make  five,  without  seeing  any  need  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  his  conviction.  There  is  no  necessity  to  write  a 
hook  to  prove  that  liberty  is  preferable  to  slavery,  and  that  in- 
temperance is  noxious  to  health.  But  when  errors  are  afloat 
on  any  important  qnestion,  and  especially  when  they  are  plausi- 
bly defended,  the  work  of  refuting  tliem,  and  of  maintaining 
ti'uths  that  have  been  overlooked,  is  surely  more  sei'viceable  to 
the  Public  than  the  inculcation  and  repetition  of  what  all  men 
admit. 

I  have  inserted  in  the  '  Annotations,' extracts  from  several 
works  of  various  autliore,  including  some  of  my  own.  K  I  bad, 
instead  of  this,  merely  given  references,  this  would  have  been  to 
expect  every  reader  eitlier  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the 
woi'ks  refeiTed  to,  or  at  least  to  have  them  at  hand,  and  to  fake 
the  tronble  to  look  ont  and  perase  each  passage.  This  is  what 
I  conld  not  reasonably  calculate  on.  And  I  had  seen  lament- 
able instances  of  an  author's  being  imperfectly  nnderetood,  and 
sometimes  gfievoasly  misunderetood,  by  many  of  his  readers 
who  were  not  so  familiar  as  iie  had  expected  them  to  be,  with 
his  previous  works,  and  witli  others  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
but  not  cited. 

Oavillere,  however — pereons  of  the  description  noticed  in  the 
'  Annotations'  on  Essay  XL VII. — wiU  be  likely  to  complain  of 
the  reprinting  of  passages  from  other  books.  And  if  the  opposite 
couree  had  been  adopted,  of  merely  giving  refei"ence  to  them, 
Uie  same  cavillera  would  probably  have  complained  that  the 
reader  of  this  volume  was  expected  to  sit  down  to  the  study  of 
it  with  ten  or  twelve  other  volumes  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  to  look  out  each  of  the  passages  referred  to.  Again,  if  an 
author,  in  making  an  extract  from  some  work  of  his  own,  gives 
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a  reference  to  it,  the  caviller  will  represent  liim  as  seeking  to 
puff  liis  own  productions;  if  lie  omit  to  give  tlie  reference,  the 
same  caviller  will  charge  him  with  seeking  to  pass  off  as  uew 
what  had  been  published  before.  And  again,  a  reader  of 
this  character,  if  he  meet  with  a  statement  of  something  ho 
was  already  convinced  of,  will  deride  it  as  a  truism  not  worth 
mentioning;  while  anything  that  is  new  to  him  he  will 
censure  as  an  exti-avagant  pai-adox.  For  '  you  must  think  this, 
look  you,  tliat  the  worm  will  do  his  kind." 

I  chose,  then,  rather  to  incnr  the  blame  of  the  fault — if 
it  be  one — of  encumbering  the  volume  with  two  or  three  addi- 
tional sheets,  which,  to  some  readers,  may  be  snpei^fliious,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  misleading,  or  needlessly  offending,  many  others, 
by  omitting,  and  merely  referring  to,  sornethiug  essential  to  the 
argument,  which  they  might  not  have  seen,  or  might  not  dis- 
tinctly remember. 
'  The  passages  thus  selected  are,  of  conrse,  but  a  few  out  of 
many  in  which  the  subjects  of  these  Essays  have  been  treated 
of.  I  have  inserted  those  that  seem  most  to  the  purpose, 
witliout  expecting  that  all  persons  should  agree  in  approving  the 
selections  made.  But  any  one  who  thinks  that  some  passages 
from  other  writers  contain  better  illustrations  than  those  here 
given,  has  only  to  edit  tlie  Essays  himself  with  such  extracts  as 
he  profere. 

To  the  present  edition  some  flfiy  pages  of  additions  Irnvo  been  niade. 
'  Antony  and  Qlcopalta,  AeL  T. 
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Under  the  date  5  Feb.  1596  the  following  entry  occurs  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  "Hufrcy  Hooper.  En- 
trod  for  his  copie  under  thaiidea  of  Mr  Fr=  Bacon  Mr  D 
Stanhope  Mr  Barlowe  and  Mr  "Warden  Dawson  a  booke  inti- 
tuled Essaies  Religious  meditations,  places  of  perswasioii  and 
diswasion  by  Mr  Fr.  Bacon."  This  was  the  first  edition  of 
Bacon's  Essays.  They  were  piihlished  in  a  small  8vo.  volume, 
of  which  the  full  title  is  as  follows :  "  Essayes.  Religious 
Meditations.  Places  of  perswasion  and  disswasion.  Seeno 
and  allowed.  At  London,  Printed  for  Hunifrey  Hooper,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  blacke  Beare  in  Chauncery  Lane.  1597." 
The  dedication  to  Antony  Bacon  occupies  three  pages.  Tlien 
follow  the  tabic  of  Contents  and  the  Essays,  ten  in  niimbcr ; 
1.  Of  studie.  2.  Of  discourse.  3.  Of  Ceremonies  and  re- 
spects, 4.  Of  followers  and  friends.  5.  Sutors.  6.  Of 
expence.  7.  Of  Regiment  of  hcaltli.  8.  Of  Honour  and 
reputation.  9.  Of  Faction.  10,  Of  Negociating.  Tlie  Essays 
occupy  thirteen  folios,  and  are  followed  by  the  "  Meditationea 
Sacras,"  or  Religious  Meditations,  in  Latin,  consisting  of  15 


1  I'rom  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright's  ediiiou,  1865, 
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folios  besides  the  title,  and  these  by  "  The  Conlers  of  Good 
and  euill,"  which  are  the  "  places  of  pei-swasion  and  disswa^- 
sion  "  already  mentioned.  The  numbering  of  the  folios  in  the 
last  two  is  consecutive,  32  in  all.  This  volume  was  dedicated 
by  Bacon  to  his  brother  Anthony  in  the  following  Epistle. 

The  Epistle  Dedicatoeib 

To  M.  Anthony  Bacon 

his  deare  Brother. 

Louing  and  beloued  Brother,  I  doe  nowe  like  some  that 
haue  an  Orchards  ill  neiglibored,  that  gather  their  fruit  before 
it  is  ripe,  to  preuent  stealing.  These  fragments  of  my  con- 
ceites  were  going  to  print;  To  labour  the  stale  of  them  had 
bin  troublesome,  and  subject  to  interpretation ;  to  let  them 
passe  had  beene  to  aduetnre  the  wrong  they  mouglit  recaivo  by 
vntrue  Coppies,  or  by  some  garnishment,  which  it  mought 
please  any  that  should  set  them  forth  to  bestow  vpon  them. 
Therefore  I  hclde  it  best  discreation  to  publish  them  nay  selfe 
as  they  pfwsed  long  agoa  from  my  pen,  without  any  further 
disgrace  then  the  weaknesse  of  the  Author.  And  as  I  did 
euer  hold,  there  moxight  be  as  great  a  vauitie  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  mens  eonceites  (except  they  bee  of  some  nature) 
from  the  world,  as  in  obtruding  them :  So  in  these  particulars 
I  haue  played  my  selfe  the  Inquisitor,  and  find  nothing  to  my 
vuderstanding  in  them  contrarie  or  infectious  to  the  state  of 
Religion,  or  manners,  but  rather  (as  I  suppose)  medicinable. 
Only  I  disliked  now  to  put  them  out  because  they  will  bee  like 
the  late  new  halfe-peace ',  which  though  the  Siluer  were  good, 
yet  the  peeces  were  small.  But  since  they  would  not  stay 
with  their  Master,  hut  would  needes  trauaile  abroade,  I  haue 


'  Coined  for  the  flrat  time  in  15B2-3,  and  used  without  interruption  till  1601. 
Seo  Folkes,  Tahh  of  Englhh  SUoer  Cams,  p.  57,  ed.  1745. 
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prafcrred  them  to  you  that,  are  next  my  selfe,  Dedicating  them, 
such  aa  they  are,  to  our  lone,  in  the  depth  whereof  (I  assure 
you)  I  sometimes  wisli  your  infirmities  translated  vppon  my 
sellb,  that  lier  Maiestie  mought  haue  the  aeruice  of  so  aetiue 
and  aljlc  a  mind,  &  I  mought  ho  with  exeuae  confined  to  these 
eonteraplations  &  Studios  for  wliicli  I  am  fittest,  so  commeud  I 
you  to  tlie  ])reseruatiou  of  tlie  divine  Maieslio.  From  my 
Chamber  at  Graics  Inno  this  30.  of  lanuarie.  1597. 
Your  entire  Louing  hrotlior, 

FttAN.  Bacon. 

The  date  of  this  letter,  if  not  a  printer's  error,  is  evidently 
intended  to  he  1596-7,  according  to  the  tlien  reckoning  of  the 
civil  year,  which  began  on  the  25th  of  March.  We  have 
the  entry  at  Statioiiei's'  Hall  on  Feb.  5  ;  a  memorandum  on  the 
title  page  of  the  copy  in  the  EHtisli  Museum  that  it  was  sold 
on  the  7th  of  Feb.,  39  Eliz.  (i.e.  1598-7) ;  and  a  letter  of 
Anthony  Bacon's  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  written  on  the  8th 
of  Feb.  1596,  which  appears  to  have  accompanied  a  presenta- 
tion copy  of  the  Essays.  There  are  MSS,  of  this  edition  in 
the  British  Museum  (Lansd.  MSS.  775),  and  the  Cambridge 
Univ.  Lib.  (Nn.  4.  5).  A  fragment  containing  the  essays 
'  Of  Paction '  and  '  Of  Negotiatingc '  is  in  the  Harleian  col- 
lection (no,  6797).  In  1598  a  second  edition  was  published 
by  Humfrey  Hooper,  also  in  small  8vo,  differing  from  the 
first  in  having  the  Meditations  in  English,  and  the  table  of 
Contents  of  the  Essays  at  the  back  of  the  title  page.  A 
pirated  edition  was  printed  for  John  Jaggard  in  1606,  and 
in  1612  he  was  preparing  another  reprint,  wlien  the  second 
author's  edition  appeared.  In  consequence  of  this,  Jaggard 
cancelled  the  last  two  leaves  of  quire  G,  and  in  their  place 
substituted  "  the  second  part  of  Essaies,"  which  contains  all 
the  additional  Essays  not  printed  in  the  edition  of  1597. 
On  the  autliority  of  a  MS.  list  by  MaJone  Mr  Singer  men- 
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tioiis  an  edition  in  160i,  but  I  have  foimd  no  other  trace 
of  it. 

During  the  summer  of  tlie  year  1612  Bacon  himself  had 
prepared  and  printed,  in  a  small  8vo.  vohime  of  241  pages,  a 
second  edition  of  the  Essays  by  themselves,  in  which  the 
original  ten,  with  the  exception  of  tliat  "  Of  Honour  and  repu- 
tation," were  altered  and  enlarged,  and  twenty-nine  new 
Essays  added.  The  title  of  this  second  edition  is;  "The 
Bssaies  of  S''  Francis  Bacon  Knight,  the  Kings  Solliciter 
General!.  Imprinted  at  London  by  lohn  Beale,  1612."  It 
was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  tlie  12th  of  October,  as 
follows.  "  W™  Hall,  John  Beale.  Entred  for  their  copy 
under  the  liandes  of  my  Lo;  Bysshopp  of  London  &  the 
"Wardens  A  booke  called  The  Essa.yos  of  S'  Fr'  Bacon  knight 
the  Ks  SoUicitor  g3n'all,"  It  was  Bacon's  intontioii  to  have 
dedicated  it  to  Prince  Henry,  and  the  dedication  was  actually 
written,  but  hi  conseqiience  of  tlie  Prince's  death  on  the  6th 
of  November,  it  was  addressed  instead  to  his  brother  in  law 
Sir  John  Constable,^  A  copy  of  the  dedication  to  Prince 
Henry  exists  in  the  British  Mnsetim  (Birch  MSS.  4259,  fol. 
155),  and  is  written  on  a  single  leaf  which  appears  on  exami- 
nation to  have  belonged  to  an  imperfect  MS.  of  the  Essays, 
preserved  among  the  Harieian  MSS.  (no.  5106),  which  Mr 
Spedding  describes  as  "a  volume  imdoubtedly  authentic;  for 
it  contains  interlineations  in  Bacon's  own  hand ;  and  tran- 
scribed some  time  between  1607,  when  Bacon  became  Solici- 
tor^eneral,  and  1612,  when  ho  brought  ont  a  new  edition  of 
the  Essays  with  further  additions  and  alterations.  It  is 
unluckily  not  quite  perfect;  one  leaf  at  least,  if  not  more, 
having  been  lost  at  the  beginning ;  though  otherwise  in  excel- 
lent preservation. 

"The  title  page,  which  remains,  hears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, very  handsomely  written  in  the  old  English  character, 

1  Sir  Jo]in  Constable  married  Dorothy  Barniiain  the  sister  of  Lady  Bacon. 
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with  flourished  capitals:  The  writiv</8  of  Sr  Francis  Sacon 
Knt.  the  Kinge's  SoUieitor  Qenerall :  in  Moralltie,  Polieie,  and 
HUtorie."     Bacon's  Works,  VI.  535. 

Tlio  Essays  in  tliis  MS.  are  thirty-four  in  number,  and 
hicludo  two,  "  Of  Honour  and  Hepiitation  "  and  "  Of  Seditiona 
and  Troubles,"  whicli  are  not  contained  in  the  edition  of  1S12, 
while  in  tlio  printed  edition  six  new  Essays  were  added,  "Of 
Religion,"  "  Of  Cunning,"  "  Of  Loue,"  "  Of  ludluaturo,"  "  Of 
vaine  glory,"  and  "Of  greatnes  of  Kingdomes."  Tlie  dudica- 
tion  to  Prince  Henry  was  as  follows : 

"To  tlic  most  high  and   cscollciit  Prince  Ilanry,  Prhicc  of 

Wales,  D  :  of  Cornwall  and  Eai'le  of  Ohostor 

Yt  may  please  your  H, 

Having  devided  my  life  into  the  contemplative  and  active 
parte,  T  am  desirous  to  giuo  his  M,  and  yo'  H.  of  tlie  fruite  of 
botli,  simple  tliouglie  they  he.  To  write  iust  Treatises  requir- 
eth  ieasurc  in  the  Writer,  and  leasure  iu  the  Reader,  and 
therefore  are  not  so  fitt,  ncitlicr  in  regarde  of  yo*  H ;  princely 
affaires,  nor  in  regard  of  my  continuall  service,  W"  is  the 
cause,  tliat  liath  made  mo  cJioose  to  write  certahie  brief  notes, 
sett  downo  rather  significant  lye,  tlion  ciiriously,  w=''  I  have 
called  ESSAIES.  The  word  is  late,  hiit  tlio  thing  is  auncient. 
For  Senacaes  Epistles  to  Lucilius,  yf  one  niarke  tliem  well,  are 
but  Essaies,  —  That  is  dispersed  Meditacons,  tlioughe  con- 
veyed in  the  forme  of  Epistles.  Theis  labors  of  myne  I  know 
cannot  he  worthio  of  yo'  H:  for  what  can  he  worthie  of  you. 
But  my  liope  is,  they  may  be  as  graynes  of  salte,  that  will 
rather  give  you  an  appetite,  then  offend  you  with  satiety. 
And  altliouglie  they  handle  those  things  wherein  both  mens 
Lives  ajid  tlioirc  pens  are  most  conversant  yet  (What  I  have 
attained,  I  knowe  not)  hut  I  liavo  ciidcavonred  to  make  them 
Hot  vulgar ;  but  of  a  nature,  whereof  a  man  shall  find  much  in 
experience,  litlo  in  bookes;  so  as  they  are  neither  repetleons 
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nor  fansies.  But  howsoever,  I  shall  most  Inimbly  dosicr  yo' 
H :  to  accept  them  in  gratious  part,  and  so  contrive  tliat  if  I 
cannot  rest,  but  must  shcwe  my  dutlfuU,  and  devoted  affec- 
tion to  yC  H:  in  theis  things  w'"  proceed  from  my  self,  I 
Bhalbe  much  more  ready  to  doe  it,  in  performance  of  yo" 
princely  commaundmente ;  And  so  wishing  yo'  H  :  all  princely 
felieityc  I  rest. 

Yo'  H :  most  humble 

Servant." 

The  dedication  to  Sir  John  Constable  is  more  simple  and 
natural. 

"  To  my  loving  brother,  S'  lohn  Constable  Knight. 

My  last  Essaies  I  dedicated  to  my  deare  brother  Master 
Anthony  Baco]i,  who  is  with  God,  Looking  amongst  my 
papcre  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of  the  same  Nature: 
which  if  I  my  selfe  shall  not  suffer  to  be  lost,  it  seemeth  the 
World  will  not ;  by  the  often  printing  of  the  former.  Missing 
my  Brother,  I  found  you  next ;  in  respect  of  bond  of  neare 
alliance,  and  of  straight  friendship  and  societie,  and  particu- 
larly of  communication  in  studies.  Wherein  I  must  acknowl- 
edge my  selfe  beholding  to  you.  For  as  my  businessc  found 
rest  in  my  contemplations ;  so  my  contemplations  euer  found 
rest  in  your  louing  conference  and  iudgement.  So  wishing 
yoii  all  good,  I  remaine 

Your  louing  brother  and  friend, 

FltA.    B.VCON." 


The  Tablo  of  Contents  gives  a  list  of  forty  Essays  but  the 
last  two  were  not  printed.  1.  Of  Rehgion.  2.  Of  Death.  3. 
Of  Goodnes  and  goodnes  of  nature.  4.  Of  Conning.  5.  Of 
Marriage  and  single  life.     6.   Of  Parents  and  Children.     7. 
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Of  Nobilitie.  8.  Of  Great  place.  9.  Of  Empire.  10.  Of 
CounBGll.  U.  Of  Dispatcli.  12.  Of  Loug.  13.  Of  Friend- 
shippe.  14.  Of  Atlieiame.  15.  Of  Superstition.  16.  Of  Wis- 
dome  for  a  Mans  selfe.  17.  Of  Regiment  of  Health.  18.  Of 
Bxpences.  19.  Of  Discourse.  20.  Of  Seeming  wise.  21. 
Of  Riches.  22.  Of  Ambition.  23.  Of  Young  men  and  age. 
24.  Of  Eaautie.  25.  Of  Deformitie.  26.  Of  nature  in  Men. 
27.  Of  Custome  and  Education.  28.  Of  Fortune.  29.  Of 
Studies.  30.  Of  Ceremonies  and  respects.  31.  Of  Sutors. 
32.  Of  Followers.  33.  Of  Negociating.  34.  Of  Faction.  35. 
Of  Praise.  36.  Of  ludicature.  37.  Of  vaine  glory.  38.  Of 
greatnes  of  Kingdoraes,  39.  Of  the  publike.  40.  Of  Warre 
and  peace.  The  second  edition  must  have  been  published 
between  the  6tli  of  November,  the  date  of  Prince  Henry's 
death,  and  the  17tli  of  Dec.  1612  when  Chamberlain  wrote 
the  letter  which  is  quoted  in  the  note  to  Essay  XLIV. 

In  1613  Ja^gard  ptiblislied  a  reprint  of  this  edition,  also  In 
small  8vo,  containing  tlie  omitted  Essay  "  Of  Honour  and  Rep- 
utation," the  Religious  Meditations,  and  the  Colours  of  Good 
and  Evil ;  and  in  the  same  year  another  reprint  was  issued  by 
the  same  publisher  with  a  new  title  page  and  the  printer's 
errors  of  the  former  corrected.  Copies  of  both  these  impres- 
sions are  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  to  which  they 
were  presented,  with  a  largo  collection  of  Bacon's  works,  by 
Basil  Montagu.  The  latter  is  noted  iji  Montagu's  Catalogue 
as  having  Bacon's  autograph,  but  the  fly  leaf  containing 
it  has  been  torn  out,  apparently  since  it  has  been  in  tlie 
Library, 

In  1614  another  edition  appeared,  jjrinted  at  Edinburgh  for 
A.  Hart. 

Malone  mentions  an  edition  in  1618,  in  the  dedication  to 
which,  he  says,  Bacon  "  speaks  of  several  editions  having  been 
then  printed."  Prior's  Life  of  Malone,  p.  424.  If  the  date 
be  correct,  which  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  this  could  only 
have  been  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1612.     In  Reed's  Cata- 
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logue  (no.  168B)  a  copy  is  mentioned  witli  the  date  1619,  and 
anotlier  (no.  1772)  a  quarto  with  the  date  1622.  Mr  Singer 
eaya,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  "there  were,  it  seems, 
editions  in  1622, 1623,  and  1624  in  4to."  I  have  been  unable 
to  tind  any  of  these. 

In  1624  was  published  a  reprint  of  Jaggard's  pirated  edition 
of  1613,  by  Elizabeth  Jaggard,  probabiy  his  widow.  All  the 
above  mentioned  are  in  small  8vo. 

Tho  third  and  last  author's  edition  was  published  in  small 
4to  in  1625,  the  year  before  Bacon's  death.  The  number  of 
Essays  was  increased  to  fifty-eight,  of  which  twenty  were  new, 
and  the  rest  altered  or  enlai-gcd.  The  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall 
is  dated  the  12th  of  March,  1624.  "  Mr  Whiteacre.  Haiina 
Barrett,  Entered  for  their  copie  under  the  liandes  of  tho  lo. 
B.  of  Loudon  and  Mr  Lownes  Warden.  The  Essayes  &,  coun- 
sell  morrall  and  civill  of  Francis  lo.  Verulam  Vicouiit  St 
Albou."  A  copy  in  the  Cambfldge  University  Libraty  (xvii. 
36.  14)  was  presented  by  Bacon  to  Sir  John  Finch  on  tho 
30th  of  March  1625,  It  was  therefore  evidently  puhlished 
Bomo  time  in  the  latter  part  of  March  1624—5. 

Tlie  t!u-ee  editions  of  1597, 1612,  and  1625  are  the  only  ones 
which  possess  any  authority,  the  rest  apparently  having  been 
issued  without  tho  aiithor's  supervision  or  sanction.  But  in 
161S  an  Italian  translation  of  tho  second  edition  was  published 
by  John  Beale,  which  was  made  with  Bacon's  knowledge,  if 
not  at  his  request.  Tho  author  of  the  translation  is  not 
known.  Mr.  Singer  conjectured  tliat  it  was  Father  Fulgcntio, 
but  Mr.  Spedding  shews  cleai'ly,  by  an  extract  fj'oni  the 
preface  of  Andrea  Cioli,  who  brought  out  a  revised  reprint  at 
Floroiice  in  1619,  that  the  translation  was  not  the  work  of  an 
Italian,  but  of  some  foreigner,  in  all  probability  of  an  English- 
man. The  volume  in  which  it  is  contained  is  a  small  8vo, 
entitled,  "  Saggi  Morali  del  Signorc  Francesco  Baeono,  Cavag- 
liero  Inglesc,  Gran  Cancelliero  d'lnglnltcrra.  Con  vn'altro 
sue  Trattato  della  Sapienza  dcgli  Antichi,     Tradotti  in  Ital- 
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iano.  Ill  Londra.  Appresso  di  Giovaiim  Billio.  1618."  The 
Saggi  Moralt  occupy  102  pages,  and  are  thirty-eiglit  in  imm- 
ber ;  the  two  Essays  '  Of  Religion '  and  '  Of  Superstition  '  being 
omitted,  and  their  place  supplied  by  those  '  Of  Honour  and 
Reputation,'  and  'Of  Seditioiia  and  Troubles,'  the  hitter  of 
which  had  not  as  yet  appeared  in  Eiighsli.  The  dedication  to 
Cosmo,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  written  by  Mr  Tobie 
Matthew,  Bacon's  intimate  friend,  but  throws  no  light  upon 
the  authorship  of  the  translation.  He  mei-ely  says  that  he 
found  the  two  works  in  the  possession  of  Sir  "William  Cav- 
endish, who  presented  them  to  him  with  the  Author's  per- 
mission. That  tliQ  translation  was  published  with  Bacon's 
sanction  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Essay  "  Of  Seditions 
and  Troubles,"  which  then  existed  only  in  MS.,  was  included 
in  tlie  volume,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  dedicatory  letter  to 
Prince  Henry  was  incorporated  in  Mattliew's  preface.  The 
passage  "  To  write  iust  Treatises  .  .  .  fansies  "  is  translated 
nearly  word  for  word,  the  change  of  person  being  of  couree 
observed.  Of  this  Italian  translation,  according  to  Mr.  Singer, 
there  wore  two  editions  bearing  the  same  date,  but  differing  in 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  Essays.  As  I  have  seen  but  one,  I 
subjoin  his  description.  He  says,  "In  one  of  the  copies  now 
before  me  the  Essays  contain  102  pages,  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients  105  pages,  and  a  list  of  Errata  is  appended  to  each. 
Li  the  other  copy  the  Essays  comprise  112  pages,  the  la.st  of 
which  is  blank ;  the  Wisdom  of  tlie  Ancients  126  pages  only, 
and  there  is  no  list  of  Errata.  Beside  the  changes  in  tlie  titles 
of  the  Essays,  there  are  also  some  in  the  titles  of  the  chapters 
in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
text  of  the  version  is  also  revised,  but  I  have  not  collated  it." 

The  French  translation  published  in  1619  wm  by  Sir  Arthur 
Gorges. 

But  the  only  translation  to  which  any  importance  can  be 
attached,  as  having  in  a  great  measure  the  impress  of  Bacon's 
authority,  is   the   Latin.     From  the  dedication   of  the  thkd 
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edition  it  is  CYidcnt  tliat,  at  tlie  timo  it  was  written,  Bacon 
had  ill  eouree  of  preparation  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Essays, 
wliicli  it  appears  to  liave  been  liis  intention  to  have  publislied 
immediately,  probably  as  part  of  the  volume  of  which  we  iiiid 
tlie  entry  in  the  hooks  of  Stationers'  Hall,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1625,  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  bring  out.  The  entry  is  as 
follows ;  "  Mrs  Griffin.  Jo.  Havilond.  Entred  for  their 
coppie  under  tho  hands  of  Docf  Wilson  and  Mathowes  Lownes 
warden  A  hooke  called  Operiim  Francisci  Earonis  Verulami 
Viee  Comitis  Sancti  Albani  by  S''  Fran:  Bacon."  This  was 
probably  intended  to  he  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  the 
De  Augmenth  being  the  lirst,  and  to  have  contained  what 
were  afterwards  published  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Eawloy,  in 
1638,  under  tlie  title  Operum  Moralium  et  Oivilium  Tomus. 
Among  these  were  the  Essays  in  their  Latin  dress;  "  fi^er- 
mones  lideles,  sive  intoriora  rornm.  Per  Francisc\im  Baconum 
Baronem  de  Verulamio,  Vice-Comitem  Sancti  Albani."  The 
question  tlien  arises,  by  whom  was  the  translation  made  ? 
Internal  evidence  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  was  the  work  of 
sevei-al  hands,  but  it  is  impossible  from  tliis  alone  to  assign  to 
each  his  work.  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  his  Baconiana  (pp.  60, 
61,  cd.  1679)  says  of  the  Essays ;  "  The  Latine  Translation  of 
tliem  was  a  Work  performed  by  divers  Hands;  by  those 
of  Doctor  Sachet  (late  Bishop  of  Liehfield)  Mr,  Bejtjamin 
Johnson  (the  learned  and  judicious  Poet)  and  some  others, 
whose  Names  I  once  heard  from  Dr.  RawUy;  but  I  cannot 
now  recal  tliem.  To  this  Latine  Edition,  he  gave  the  Title  of 
Sermones  Fiddes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  call'd  the 
words  Adagies,  or  Observations  of  the  Wiae,  Faithful  Sayings  ; 
that  is,  credible  Propositions  worthy  of  iirm  Assent,  and  ready 
Acceptance.  And  (as  I  tliink)  he  alluded  more  particularly, 
in  (his  Title,  to  a  passage  in  Fcclesiastes,'  where  the  Preacher 
saith  that  he  souglit  to  find  out  Verba  DeleetabiUa,  (as  2Ve- 

1  Etcles.  sii.  10,  11. 
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meUim  rcndreth  tlia  Sehrew)  pleasant  Word^,  (tliat  is,  per- 
haps, his  Book  of  Canticles) ;  and  Verha  Fidelia  (as  t!ic  same 
Tremellius)  Faitliful  Sayings ;  meaning,  it  may  be,  his  Collec- 
tion of  ProverhB.  In  the  next  Verse,  ho  calls  them  Words  of 
the  Wise,  and  so  many  Goads  and  Nails  given  Ah  eodem  Pas- 
tore,  from  the  same  Shepherd  [of  the  I'loiik  of  Israel]."  The 
next  direct  testimony  is  that  of  Aubrey.  Speaking  of  Hohbes 
of  Malmesbury,  and  his  intimacy  with  Bacon,  he  says  ;  "  Mr. 
Tho.  Hobbes  (Malmesburiensia)  was  beloved  by  liis  Lop.  who 
was  wont  to  have  him  walke  with  him  in  his  delicate  groves, 
when  he  did  meditate :  and  when  a  notion  darted  into  his  mind, 
Mr.  Hobbes  wfK  presently  to  write  it  downe,  and  his  Loi".  was 
wont  to  say  that  he  did  it  better  than  any  one  els  about  him ; 
for  that  many  times,  when  he  read  their  notes  he  scarce  under- 
stood wliat  tliey  writt,  because  they  understood  it  not  clearly 
themselves."  Letters,  II.  222,  3.  Again ;  "  He  assisted  bis 
Loi-dsliip  in  translating  severall  of  Lis  essayes  into  Latin,  one 
I  well  remember  is  that,  Of  the  Greatness  of  Cities :  the  rest  I 
have  forgott"  II.  p.  602.  In  another  passage  Aubrey  is  stiH 
more  precise :  "  He  told  me  that  he  was  employed  in  trans- 
lating part  of  the  Essayes,  viz,  three  of  them,  one  whereof  was 
that  of  the  Greatiiesse  of  Cities,  tho  other  two  I  have  now 
forgott"  II.  p.  234.  The  Essay  here  called  "Of  the  Great- 
nesse  of  Cities "  is  no  doubt  that  which  stands  as  Essay 
XXIX,  "Of  the  true  Greatnesse  of  Kingdomes  and  Estates," 
and  which  first  appeared  in  Latiji  in  tlie  J)e  Augmentis.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  tho  best  translated  of  all,  and  arguing  from 
internal  evidence,  based  on  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  rest,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  set  down  as  the  other  two,  which  Hobbes 
translated  but  which  Aubrey  had  forgotten,  tlie  Essays  "  Of 
Simulation  and  Dissimulation,"  and  "Of  Innovations."  This 
of  course  is  a  mere  conjecture,  but  it  seems  a  reasonable  one. 
Who  translated  the  others  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Among  the 
Maloniana,  in  Prior's  IJife  of  Malone  (p.  424,  ed.  1860),  we 
find  tJio  following.    "  It  is  not  commonly  known  that  the  trans- 
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lation  of  Bacon's  Essays  into  Latin,  which  was  published  in 
1619,  was  done  by  the  famous  John  Selden  ;  but  this  is  proved 
decisively  hy  a  letter  from  N.  N.  (John  Selden  N.)  to  Camden 
(See  Camden.  Epi&tel,  4to.  1691,  p.  278).  In  the  aeneral 
Diet,  and  several  other  books,  this  translation  is  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Hackot  and  Ben  Jouson."  The  letter  to  which  Ma^ 
lone  alludes  is  anonymous,  and  the  writer  says  that  he  liad 
ti'anslatod  Bacon's  Essays  into  Latin,  after  the  correctest  copy 
published  in  Italian.  The  original  is  among  the  Cotton  M8S. 
Julius  0,  5,  and  is  evidently  a  transcript  in  some  hand  not 
Selden's,  In  the  heading  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  volume, 
"  N.  N.  Clarissimo  Viro  Gulieluio  Camdeno  suo,"  N.  N,  (i.  e. 
non  nominato)  is  added  by  the  editor,  who  was  certainly  not 
aware  that  Selden  was  the  writer.  What  aritliority  Malone 
had  for  speaking  so  positively  upon  the  point  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover.  There  is  iiotlung  contrary  to  probability 
in  the  supposition  that  Selden  may  have  translated  tho  Essays 
in  1619,  but  there  ia  nothing  to  siiew  that  his  translation  was 
ever  published,  as  Malone  asserts.  It  certainly  is  not  indi- 
cated in  the  letter  itself,  of  which  tlie  followuig  is  the  passage 
in  question.  "  Joannes  Sarisburiensis  e  nostris  pene  solus  est, 
qui  riraatua  arcana  Ethices  et  Philologite  puriora,  monimen- 
tum  reliquit  mentis  PhilosophicED  in  libris  de  nugis  CuriaUum  ; 
nuperrime  vcro  raagniis  ille  Franciscus  Baconus  in  tentaraon- 
tis  suis  Ethico-politicis,  quie  ex  Anglico  sermone  ad  corree- 
tissimura,  Italice  editum,  exemplar,  in  Latinuin  transtuli." 
The  date  of  the  letter  is  "Londini  xiv  Julii  Anglorum 
OIO.DO.XIX,"  There  is  one  allusion  in  it  which  favours  fclie 
supposition  that  it  may  have  been  Selden's.  "  Proptoroa  si 
sapieutiae  et  scientiarum  in  Britannia  uondum  coelitus  edocta 
lineamenta  eniicleatius  exposuero  in  Historiis  meis,  qualia 
apiid  priscos  cum  Druydes,  tum  Saxones  (parentes  iiostros) 
ea  estitisse  comperero,  baud  perperam  ego  aut  inutilitcr  bonas 
lioras  trivissG  judicer,  utpote  quie  ad  bonam  moutem  suo  more 
foeeriut."     Tills  may  refer  to  bis  AnaUeta  Anglo-Britannica, 
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and  the  Notes  to  Drayton's  Polyolbion ;  but  upon  siioh  evi- 
dence it  is  impossible  to  decide. 

There  are  strong  indications  of  Bacon's  snporvision  in  the 
translation  of  the  Essays  "Of  Plantations,"  "Of  Building," 
and  "Of  Gardens,"  in  wliich  tliero  arc  alterations  and  addi- 
tions which  none  but  the  author  liimself  would  have  ventured 
to  make.  In  the  other  Essays  the  deviations  from  the  English 
are  not  so  remarkable,  tlioufrh  even  hi  tlieso  tliero  are  varia- 
tions which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
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BACON'S    ESSAYS. 


ESSAY  I.     OF  TRUTH. 

'  TTTIIAT  is  tnitli  V  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  woiild  not  sfaj 
*'  for  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that  delight  in 
giddiness,  and  connt  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief— aft'ecting' 
free-will  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting — and,  though  the 
sects  of  philosophers  of  tliat  kind  be  gone,  yet  tliere  remain 
certain  discoui'sing'  wits  which  are  of  tlie  same  veins,  though 
tliere  be  not  bo  much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of  the 
ancients.  But  it  is  not  only  tlie  difficulty  and  labour  wliich 
men  take  in  finding  out  of  truth  ;  nor  again,  that,  when  it  is 
found,  it  impoaetli^  upon  men's  thouglits,  that  doth  bnng  lies 
in  favour ;  but  a  natural,  tliough  cormpt  love  of  tlie  lie 
itself.  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the  Grecians  examineth  the 
matter,  and  is  at  a  stand  to  tliink  what  should  be  in  it,  that 
men  should  love  lies,  where  neitlier  they  make  for  pleasure,  as 
witli  poets,  nor  for  advantage,  m  with  tlio  merchant,  but  for 
the  lie's  sake.  But  I  cannot  tell :  tliis  same  truth  is  a  naked 
and  open  daylight,  tkat  dotli  not  show  the  masqnes,  and  mum- 
meries, and  triuraplis  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and  daintily* 
as  candle-lights.  Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a 
pearl,  tliat  showeth  best  by  day ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the 


'  Affcet     To  aim  at ;  e>idea«o»r  after. 

'This  prond  man  affecU  impurid  sway.' — Drj/dea. 
'  Discaiu'sing.     Dineia-xive  ;  raiMhig. 

'  We,  througli  madneaa, 
From  3trtin£re  oonoeita  in  our  dUcowsiftg  lirnins, 
And  prate  of  tilings  as  we  pretend  tliey  were.' — Ford. 
'ImpoBeopon.     To    lay  a  restraint  upon.      (Lat.   ' Cogitationibus   imponitnr 
capti  vitas.') 

'  Unreasonable  impositions  on  Ilia  mind  and  practice.' — Walts. 
*  DiUTitlly.      Ekgantla. 

'  Tlie  Duke  exceeded  in  that  liis  leg  was  daintily  formed.'— TFoaon. 
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price  of  a  diamond  or  cai'bmicle,  tliat  showeth  test  in  varied 
lights.  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Boih  any 
man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain 
opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  unaginatioia  as  one 
would,'  and  the  like,  hut  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  iiuniber 
of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indisposi- 
tion, and  nnpleasing"  to  themselves?  One  of  t)ie  faihei-s,  in 
great  severity,  called  poesy  'vinum  dsemonum,"  because  it 
filletli  the  imagination,  and  yet  is  but  with  tlie  shadow  of  a 
lie.  But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  tlirough  tlie  mind,  hut 
tlie  lie  that  sinke'di  in  and  settleth  in  it  that  do^h  the  hnrt, 
eueh  as  we  spake  of  before,  ^ut  howsoever*  tliese  tilings  ai'e 
thus  in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth, 
which  only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  tliat  tlie  inquiry  of  trutli, 
which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing  of  it — the  knowledge  of 
ti-uth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it — and  the  belief  of  ti'uth, 
whicli  is  the  enjoying  of  it — is  the  sovereign  good  of  human 
natur^  Tlie  iiret  creature  of  God,  in  tlie  works  of  the  days, 
was  the  light  of  the  sense,  the  last  was  tlie  light  of  reason, 
and  his  Sabbath  work,  ever  since,  is  tlie  illumination  of  his 
spirit.  Firefc  he  breatlied  light  upon  tlie  face  of  the  matter,  or 
chaos,  then  he  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still  he 
breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  tlie  face  of  his  chosen.  Tlie 
poet,*  tliat  beautified  the  sect,*  tliat  was  otlienvise  inferior  to  tlie 
rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well,  'It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tost  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleasure  to 
stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the 
adventures'  thereof  below ;  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the 
standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth  (a  hiU  not  to  he 


■  As  one  would.     Atpleaiaa-e;  unre'traini 
'  Unpleaacg.      Unpleaxani ;  dutwieful. 

'  How  dares  thy  t< 
Sound  the  unpleadng  new 
'  '"Wine  of  demons.' — Atiffusiine, 

*  Howsoever.    Altluntglu 

'The  man  dotli  fsac  God,  havisoe'ner  it  ae 

*  Lucretius,  ii. 

'  Tlie  Epicureans. 

*  Advnntures.     Fortunes. 

'She  smiled  with 
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commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene),  and 
to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests,  in 
the  vale  below ;'  so'  always  that  tliis  prospect  he  with  pity,  and 
not  with  swellmg  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is  heaven  upon  earth 
to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  cliai'ity,  rest  in  providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  ti'uth. 
■^0  pass  from  tlieological  and  philosophical  truth  to  the 
truth  of  civil  business,  it  will  Jbe  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
that  practise  it  not,  that  clear  and  round^  dealing  is  tlie  honour 
of  man's  nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  hke  alloy  in 
coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better,  but  it  embasetli^  itjl  for  these  winding  and  crooked 
conrees  are  t'le  goings  of  tlie  serpent,  which  goeth  basely  upon 
the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  Tliere  is  no  vice  that  doth 
Bo  cover  a  man  mth  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  per- 
fidious ;  and  tlierefore  Montaigne  saith  prettily,  when  he  in- 
quired the  reason  why  the  word  of  t]ie  lie  should  be  such  a 
disgrace,  and  such  an  odious  charge,  '^llf  it  be  well  weighed,  to 
say,  that  a  man  het]i,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  Is  brave 
towards  God,  and  a  cowai'd  towards  man ;  for  a  lie  faces  God, 
and  shrinks  from  man,'*j!i  Surely  the  wickedness  of  falsehood 
and  breach  of  faith  cannot  possibly  be  so  highly  expressed  as  in 
that  it  shall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  generations  of  men :  it  being  foretold,  that  when  '  Christ 
Cometh,'  he  shall  not '  find  faith  upon  eartli.' 


'  So.     Provided. 

'  So  that  the  doctrine  be  wholesome  and  edifying,  a  want  of  e: 
manner  of  speech  may  be  overlooked.' — Atta-bur^. 
'  Round.     Plain  ;  fair,  candid. 

'  I  will  a  rouitd,  ntivamished  tale  deliver.' — Shakespere. 

•  Emlinae.     To  vitiate  ;  to  alloy. 

' K  pleasure,  high,  rational,  and  angelic;  a  pleasure  embased  by  no  appendant 
iting.'— So>f(A, 

*  Eaaais,  Ijv.  ii.  chap,  xviil. 
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ANNOTATIOKS. 

'  What  is  truth  ?  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  stay  for 
an  answer.^ 

Any  one  of  Bacon's  acuteness,  oi;  of  a  quai'ter  of  it,  miirlit 
easily  have  perceived,  had  lie  at  all  attended  to  the  context  of 
the  naiTative,  tliat  uever  was  any  one  less  in  a  jesting  luood 
tlian  Pilate  on  this  occaeion,  lie  was  anxious  to  release  Jesns; 
which  must  have  been  from  a  knowledge  of  the  snperliiiinan 
powei-s  of  Him  he  had  to  do  with.  A  man  so  nnscrnpulous 
as  Pilate  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been,  eonld  not  have 
felt  any  anxiety  merely  from  a  dislike  of  injustice ;  and  tliero- 
fore  his  conduct  is  one  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  the  ]iii- 
merous  raii-acles  Jesus  wronglit.  Tlicy,  and  they  only,  must 
have  filled  him  with  dread  of  the  conseipienceB  of  doing  any 
WTOUg  to  sucb  a  pei-son,  and  probably,  also,  inspired  liiin  witli 
e  hope  of  furtliering  some  anibitious  views  of  his  own,  by 
taking  part  with  one  whom  lie  (in  common  with  so  many 
othei's)  expected  to  be  just  about  to  assume  temporal  dominion, 
and  to  enforce  his  claim  by  resistless  power.  He  tiiesto  make 
Him  proclaim  Himself  a  King;  and  when  Jesus  do^  tliis,  but 
adds  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  tins  world,  still  Pilate  catches 
at  the  woi-d,  and  says,  'Art  tbon  a  king,  then?'  Jesus  then 
proceeds  to  designate  who  should  be  his  sv^ects.-  'Every  one 
tliat  ifi  qf  the  Truth  heai-eth  my  woi-da:  as  much  as  to  say,  'I 
claim  a  kingdom  not  over  tlie  Isi'aelite  by  race;  not  overall 
whom  I  can  subjugate  by  force,  or  who  Avill  submit  to  me 
through  fear  or  interest ;  but  over  the  votanes  of  tniih, — -those 
who  are  'of  the  ti-utli,' ' — those  who  are  willing  to  receive  what- 
ever shall  be  proved  true,  and  to  follow  wherever  that  shall 
lead.  And  Pilate  is  at  a  loss  to  see  wliat  this  has  to  do  with 
his  inquiry.  'I  am  asking  you  about  your  claims  to  cTn])ii'e, 
and  you  tell  me  abont  truth :  wliat  has  tmth  to  do  with  the 
question?' 

Most  readers  overlook  the  drift  of  our  Lord's  answer,  and 
interpret  the  words  as  a  mere  assertion  (which  every  teacher 
makes)  of  tlio  truth  of  what  He  tauglit ;  as  if  Jle  !iad  said, 
'Every  one  that  beai-eth  my  words  is  of  the  Truth.' 
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And  coimnentatora  usually  satisiy  themselves  with  anch  aii 
intei-pi'etation  as  makes  the  expression  intelligible  in  itself, 
wiihout  consideriug  iiow  far  it  in p&rtiTient.  A  mere  a^eriioa 
of  the  truth  of  liis  teaching  would  not  have  heen  at  all  relevaut 
to  t!ie  inquiry  made.  But  what  lie  did  say  was  evideully  a 
description  of  tlie  pei-sons  who  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  the 
iiiugdoin  that  'is  not  of  this  world.' 

Much  to  tlie  same  effect  is  liis  declai"ation  that  those  who 
should  be  his  disciples  indeed  should  'know  tlie  Trnlh,'  and  ihe 
'  Trnih  should  malce  them  free ;'  and  that  '  if  any  man  will  do' 
[is  willing  to  do]  'tlie  will  of  the  Father,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine.'  Men  were  not  to  hocome  liis  disciples  in  conse- 
quence of  tlieir  knowing  and  perceiving  the  tiiith  of  what  He 
taught,  but  in  consequence  of  tlieir  having  snflicient  candour 
to  receive  the  evidence  which  his  miracles  aftoi"ded,  and  being 
so  thoroughly  '  of  tlie  Ti'uth'  as  to  give  themselves  up  to  follow 
wherever  tliat  should  lead,  in  opposition  to  any  prejudices  or 
incliiiationa  of  then'  own ;  aud  then  knowledge  of  the  truth 
was  to  be  tJieir  rewai-d.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  moral 
vii'tue  in  receiving  truth ;  for  it  may  happen  that  our  interest, 
or  our  wishes,  are  in  the  same  direction;  or  it  may  be  forced 
upon  us  by  evidence  as  irresistible  as  that  of  a  malhematical 
denionsti'ation.  The  virtue  consists  in  being  a  sincere  votaiy  of 
Ti-uth; — what  our  Lord  calls  being  'of  the  Tnith,' — rejecting 
'  the  hidden  things  of  dislionesty,'  and  carefully  guarding  agaiiost 
every  undue  bias.  Every  one  wishes  to  have  Truth  on  his  side ; 
hilt  it  is  not  every  one  that  sincerely  wishes  ta  he  on  ihe  side 
of  lYuth. 

'  The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of  it." 

Tliis  love-making  or  wooing  of  Truth  implies  that  firet  step 
towards  attaining  the  establisiiment  of  the  habit  of  a  steady 
tliorrmgli-going  adherence  to  it  in  all  philosophic,  and  espe- 
cially religious,  inquiry — the  strong  conviction  of  its  value.  To 
this  nuist  be  united  a  distmst  of  ourselves.  Men  miss  truth 
more  often  from  their  indifference  about  it  than  from  intellec- 
tual incapacity.  A  well-known  statesman  is  reported  to  have 
said  that '  no  gentleman  would  ever  change  his  religion.'     And 

'  TI18  tljiof  part  of  wliiiL  follows  19  t.'.keii  from  ihe  &mij  on  Tndh  (2d  Series). 
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an  iintlior  of  some  note,  a  professed  Protestant  Christian,  has 
been  lieard  to  declare  that  he  thought  very  ill  of  any  one  who 
did  so ;  '  unless  it  were,'  he  said,  '  one  man  iu  a  million, — some 
person  of  sni'paseing  genins.'  And  this  sentiment  (which  im- 
plies a  total  indifference  to  truth  and  falsehood)  has  heen  cited 
with  approbation. 

Some  men,  again,  from  supposing  themselves  to  have  found 
ta-ut!i,  take  for  granted  tliat  it  was  for  truth  they  were  seeking. 
Bat  if  we  either  eai-e  not  to  be  lovers  of  Ti'utli,  or  take  for 
granted  that  we  are  snch,  witliout  taking  any  pains  to  acquire 
the  habit-,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  ever  sliall  acquire  it. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  very  effort  t<» 
cultivate  such  a  habit.  One  is,  that  we  cannot  be  reqiiired  to 
.  make  Tiiitli  our  main  object,  but  hapjnness ;  that  our  ultimate 
end  is  not  the  mere  knowledge  of  what  is  true,  but  tlie  attain- 
ment of  what  is  good  to  onraelv^  and  to  othere.  But  this, 
when  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  maxim,  tliat  Truth  should  be 
sought  for  its  own  sake,  is  evidently  founded  on  a  mistake  as 
to  its  meaning.  It  is  evident,  in  tlie  first  place,  that  it  does 
not  mean  the  iiureuit  of  aU  truth  on  all  subjects.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  for  a  single  individual  to  aim  at  universal  knowledge, 
or  even  at  tlie  knowledge  of  all  tliat  is  within  tlie  reach  of  the 
human  faculties  and  worthy  of  human  study.  The  question  is 
respecting  the  pnrenit  of  truth  in  each  subject  on  which  each 
person  desires  to  make  up  his  mind  and  form  an  opinion.  And 
secondly,  tlie  purport  of  the  maxim  that  in  these  points  truth 
sliouUl  be  our  object,  is,  that  not  mere  baiTcn  knowledge  with- 
out practice — :truth  without  any  vlterior  end,  should  be  sought, 
btit  that  tmth  should  be  sought  and  followed  confidently,  not 
in  each  instance,  only  so  tar  as  we  perceive  it  to  be  expedient, 
and  tVom  motives  of  policy,  but  witli  a  full  conviction  botli  tliat 
it  is,  in  tlie  end,  always  expedient,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  ultei-ior  objects  (no  permanent  advantage  being  attain- 
able by  departing  from  it),  and  also,  that,  even  if  some  end, 
otherwise  advantageous,  coidd  be  promoted  by  snch  a  departure, 
tiiat  alone  would  constitute  it  an  evil ; — that  truth,  in  short,  is 
in  itself,  independently  of  its  results,  preferable  to  en-or ;  that 
honesty  claims  a  preference  to  deceit,  even  without  taking  into 
account  its  being  the  beat  policy. 

Anotlier  objection,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  that  a  perfectly 
candid  and  unbiassed  state  of  mind — a  habit  of  judging  in  each 
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case  entirely  according  to  the  evidence — is  ■unaMainaMa.  But 
tlie  same  may  be  said  of  eveiy  otlier  virtue  :  a  pej-fect  regula- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  human  passions  is  probably  not  more 
attainable  tlian  perfect  candour  ;  but  we  are  not  tlierefore  to 
give  a  loose  to  tJie  passions:  we  are  not  to  relax  our  efforts  for 
the  attainment  of  any  virtue  on  the  ground  that,  after  all,  we 
shall  fall  short  of  perfection. 

Anodier  objection  whicli  has  been  urged  is,  that  it  is  not 
even  deeimble,  were  it  possible,  to  bring  the  mind  into  a  state 
of  perfectly  unbiased  indifference,  so  as  to  weigli  the  evidence 
in  each  case  with  complete  impartiality.  Tliis  objection  arises, 
I  conceive,  from  an  indistinct  and  confused  notion  of  the  sense 
of  the  terms  employed.  A  candid  and  unbiassed  state  of  mind, 
wliicli  is  sometimes  called  indiffer&ice,  or  impartiality,  i.  e.,  of  the 
judgment,  does  not  imply  an  indifference  of  the  'w{11--2lXi  absence 
of  all  wish  on  either  side,  but  merely  an  absence  of  all  influence 
of  the  wishes  in  fbrming  om-  decision, — all  leaning  of  the  judg- 
ment on  the  side  of  inclination,— all  perversion  of  the  evidence 
in  consequence.  Tliat  we  should  wish  to  find  truth  on  one  side 
ratlier  than  the  other,  is  in  many  cases  not  only  unavoidable, 
bat  commendable ;  but  to  thinh  that  ti'ue  whicli  we  wish,  with- 
out impartially  weighing  tlie  evidence  on  both  sides,  is  undeni- 
ably a  folly,  tliougli  a  very  common  one.  If  a  mode  of  effectual 
and  speedy  cure  be  proposed  to  a  sick  man,  he  cannot  but  wish 
that  tlie  result  of  his  inquiries  concerning  it  may  be  a  well- 
grounded  conviction  of  tlie  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  remedy 
prescribed.  It  would  be  no  mark  of  wisdorn  to  be  indifferent 
to  tlie  restoration  of  liealtli;  but  if  hie  wishes  sliould  lead  him 
(as  is  fi'equently  the  case)  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  tlie 
remedy  without  any  just  gi-ounds  for  it,  he  would  deservedly 
be  taxed  with  folly. 

In  like  manner  (to  take  the  instance  above  alluded  to),  a  good 
man  will  indeed  wish  to  iind  tlie  evidence  of  the  Christian 
religion  satisfactory,  but  will  weigh  tlie  evidence  the  more  care- 
fully, on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  question. 

But  indifference  of  the  wiU  aud  indifference  of  ih^jiidgment 
are  two  very  distinct  things  tliat  are  often  confounded.  A 
conclusion  may  safely  be  adopted,  though  in  accordance  with 
inclination,  provided  it  be  not  founded  upon  it.  No  doubt  the 
judgment  is  often  biassed  by  the  inclinations;  but  it  is  possible, 
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and  it  eliould  lie  our  endeavour,  to  guard  against  this  bias. 
And  by  the  way,  it  is  utterly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
bias  is  always  in  f  amour  of  tiie  coiicluaiou  wislied  for ;  it  is  often 
in  the  coutraiy  direction.  There  is  in  some  niinda  an  unrea- 
sonable doiibt  in  cases  where  tiieir  wishes  are  strong — a  morbid 
distrust  of  evidence  which  they  .are  especially  anxious  to  find 
conclusive.  The  proverbial  expression  of  'too  good  news  to  be 
true'  beai-s  witness  to  the  existence  of  tliis  feeling.  Each  of  us 
probably  has  a  nature  leaning  towards  one  or  the  other  (often 
towards  both,  at  different  times)  of  tliese  infii-mities ;— tlie  over- 
estimate or  nnder-estimate  of  tlie  reasons  in  favour  of  a  conclu- 
sion we  earnestly  desire  to  find  true.  Our  aim  should  be,  not 
to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  but  to  avoid  both,  and  to 
give  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence,  preserving  tlie  indiffe- 
rence of  tlie  judgment  even  when  the  wiU  cannot,  and  indeed 
should  not,  be  indifferent. 

There  are  persons,  again,  who,  in  supposed  compliance  with 
the  precept,  '  Lean  not  to  thine  own  underatanding,'  regard  it 
as  a  duty  to  stippi'ees  all  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powere,  in 
every  case  where  tlie  feelings  are  at  variance  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  reason.  They  deem  it  right  to  'consult  the  heart  more 
than  the  head;'  that  is,  to  suiTender  themselves,  advisedly,  to 
the  bias  of  any  prejudice  that  may  happen  to  be  present;  thus 
deliberately,  and  on  principle,  burying  in  the  earth  the  talent 
entmsted  to  them,  and  Iiiding  under  a  bushel  tlie  candle  tliat 
God  lias  lighted  up  in  tlie  soul.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  such  a  case,  both  because  it  is  not,  I  trust,  a  common 
one,  and  also  because  those  who  ai-e  so  disposed  are  clearly 
beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  since  tliey  tliink  it  wrong  to 
listen  to  it. 

It  is  not  intended  to  recommend  presumptuous  inquiries  into  . 
things  beyond  the  reach  of  our  facilities, — attempts  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written, — or  groundless  confidence  in  tlie  cer- 
tainty of  our  conclusions ;  but  unless  reason  be  employed  in 
ascertaining  what  doctrines  are  revealed,  humility  cannot  be 
exercised  in  acquiescing  in  them ;  and  there  is  sxirely  at  least 
as  much  presumption  in  measm'ing  everything  by  our  own 
feelings,  fancies,  and  prejudices,  as  by  our  own  reasonings- 
Such  voluntary  humiliation  is  a  prostration,  not  of  oursel'-es 
before  God,  hut  of  one  pai^t  of  om'selvcs  before  another  part, 
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and  resembles  the  idolatiy  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness : 
'The  people  8tTi]yped  the-mselws  of  fiieir  golden  ornaments, 
and  cast  tliem  into  tlie  fire,  and  tliere  came  out  this  calf.'  Wo 
onght  to  i-emember  tliat  tlie  disciples  were  led  by  tlie  dictates  of 
a  sound  imd^rstaiiding  to  say,  '  No  man  can  do  tlieso  mii'iielts 
that  thon  dorat,  except  God  be  wiih  him ;'  and  ilienco  lo  believe, 
and  trust,  and  obey  Jesus  impliciily ;  bnt  tliat  Peter  was  led  by 
his  heart  (tliat  is,  liis  inclinations  and  prejudices)  to  say,  'Be 
it  far  from  thee,  Lord  I  tliere  shall  no  such  thing  happen  uato 
thee.' 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  tlie  intellectual  powers  are 
sometimes  pressed  into  the  sei'vice,  as  it  were,  of  the  fueling^, 
and  tliat  a  man  may  be  thus  misled,  in  a  groat  measure,  tlirough 
his  own  ingenuity.  '  Depend  on  it,'  said  a  shrewd  observer,  when 
inquired  of,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  certain  man  who 
had  been  appointed  to  some  high  office,  and  of  whose  hitelligence 
he  tliought  more  favourably  than  of  his  uprightii^s,— '  depend 
on  it,  he  will  never  take  any  step  tliat  is  bad,  without  liaviiig  a 
vei"y  good  reason  to  give  for  it.'  Now  it  is  common  to  wai-n 
men — and  they  aa-e  generally  ready  enough  to  take  the  warning 
— against  being  tlms  misled  by  the  ingenuity  of  another;  hut  a 
person  of  more  tlian  ordinaiy  leai'uing  and  ability  needs  to  be 
carefully  on  his  guard  against  being  misled  by  his  own. 
Tliongli  conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  own  power  to  th'ess  up  spe- 
ciously a  bad  cause,  or  an  extravagant  and  fanciful  tlieory,  be 
is  conscious  also  of  a  corresponding  power  to  distinguish  sound 
reasoning  from  sophisti'y.  But  this  will  not  avail  to  protect 
him  from  convincing  himself  by  ingenious  sopliisti-y  of  his  own, 
ifhe  has  allowed  himseh' to  adopt  some  conclusion  which  pleases 
his  imagination,  or  favours  some  passion  or  self-lntej-est.  His 
own  superior  intelligence  will  then  be,  as  I  have  said,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  his  inclinations.  It  is,  indeed,  no  feeble 
blow  that  will  suifice  to  destroy  a  giant ;  but  if  a  giant  resolves 
to  commit  suicide,  it  is  a  giant  that  deals  tlie  blow. 

"When,  however,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  in  every  case  for  truth  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  the  greatest  diiflculty  still  remains ;  which  arises  from 
the  confidence  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  we  have  already  done  this, 
and  have  sought  for  truth  with  success.  Tor  every  one  must  of 
coui-se  be  convinced  of  the  tmth  of  his  own  opinion,  if  it  be 
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properly  called  his  opinion;  and  yet  the  variety  of  men's 
opinions  furnishes  a  proof  how  many  must  he  mistalven.  K 
any  one,  then,  would  guard  against  mistake,  as  far  as  liis  intel- 
lectual faculties  will  allow,  he  must  malce  it  the  first  question 
in  each,  'Is  this  trae?'  It  is  not  enougli  to  helievo  what  you 
maintain;  you  must  maintain  what  yon  believe,  and  nmiii'.ain 
it  because  you  believe  it ;  and  tliat,  on  tlie  most  careful  and 
impartial  view  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  For  any  one  may 
bring  himself  to  believe  almost  anything  tliat  he  is  inclined  to 
beliove,  and  thinks  it  becoming  or  expedient  to  maintain.  Some 
persons,  accordingly,  who  describe  themselves — in  one  sense, 
correctly — as  '■folUnoing  tlie  dictates  of  conscience,'  are  doing  so 
only  in  tlie  same  sense  in  which  a  person  who  is  driving  in  a 
cai-riage  may  be  said  tafoUoto  his  hoi-ses,  which  go  in  wliatever 
direction  he  guides  them.  It  is  in  a  determination  to  '  obey 
the  truth,'  and  to  follow  wherever  slie  may  lead,  that  die 
genuine  love  of  tnith  consists;  and  this  can  be  realized  in 
practice  o'aXj  \ij  postj>oning  all  other  questions  to  that  which 
onght  ever  to  come  foremost — '  What  is  the  truth  V  If  this 
question  be  asked  only  in  tlie  aeoond  place,  it  is  likely  to  receive 
a  very  different  answer  from  wiiafc  it  would  if -it  had  been  asked 
in  the  first  place.  The  minds  of  mt^t  men  are  preoocupied  by 
some  feeling  or  other  which  influences  tlieir  judgment  (either 
on  tlie  side  of  ti'uth  or  of  error,  as  it  may  happen)  and  enlists 
tlieir  learning  and  ability  on  the  side,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  they  are  predisposed  to  adopt. 

I  shall  merely  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  common  of 
these  feelings  tliat  present  obstacles  to  the  pui-suit  or  propaga- 
tion of  tnith :— Aversion  to  doitbt — desire  of  a  snppcsed  happy 
medium — the  love  of  system — the  dread  of  tlie  character  of  in- 
consistency— ^the  love  of  novelty — the  dread  of  innovation — 
undue  deference  to  human  antliority — the  love  of  approbation, 
and  the  dread  of  censure — regai-d  to  seeming  expediency. 

Tlie  greatest  of  all  these  obstacles  to  the  habit  of  following 
truth  is  the  last  mentioned — the  tendency  to  look,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  ^epedient.  It  is  this  pi-inciple  that  influences 
men  to  the  reservation,  or  to  the  (so-called)  development,  but 
real  depravation,  of  truth;  and  that  leads  to  pious  frauds  in 
one  or  other  of  tlie  two  classes  into  which  tliey  naturally  fall,  of 
positive  and  negative — the  one,  tlie  introduction  and  propagation 
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of  wliat  IB  false ;  the  other,  the  mere  toleration  of  it.  He  who 
propagates  a  dehision,  and  he  who  connives  at  it  when  ali'eady 
existing,  lioth  aliiie  tamper  with  truth.  We  must  neitlioi-  l^ad 
nor  leave  men  to  mistake  falsehood  for  ti-utli.  Not  to  unde- 
ceive, is  to  deceive.  The  giving,  or  not  correcting,  false  reasons 
for  right  conchisions — false  giwinds  for  right  belief — ^false  pi'in- 
ciples  for  right  practice;  the  holding  forth  or  festering  false 
consolations,  false  encom-agements,  and  false  sanctions,  or  con- 
niving at  their  being  held  forth  or  believed,  are  all  pious  frauds, 
Tliis  springs  from,  and  it  will  foster  and  increase,  a  want  of 
veneration  for  trutli ;  it  is  an  affront  put  on  '  tlie  Spirit  of 
Truth:'  it  is  a  hiring  of  the  idolati-oos  Syrians  to  fight  tlie 
battles  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And  it  ia  on  this  ground 
that  we  should  adhei'e  to  the  most  scnipnlous  fairness  of  state- 
ment and  ai'gument.  He  who  believes  that  sophistiy  will 
always  in  the  end  prove  injurious  to  the  cause  supported  by  it, 
is  probably  riglit  in  that  belief;  but  if  it  he  tor  tliafc  reason  that  he 
abstains  fram  it, — if  he  avoid  fallacy,  wliolly  or  partly,  fhraugh 
fear  of  deieotton, — it  ia  plain  he  is  no  sincere  votary  of  trutli. 

It  may  be  added  that  many  who  would  never  bring  them- 
selves to  say  anything  positively  false,  yet  need  to  be  warned 
against  the  falsehood  of  suppression  or  extenuation ;— against 
the  unfairness  of  giving  what  is  called  a  one-sided  represen- 
tation. Among  writere  (whether  of  argumentative  works  or 
of  iictions),  oven  such  as  are  far  from  wholly  unscnipidous, 
tliere  are  many  wlio  seem  to  think  it  allowable  and  right  to  set 
forth  all  the  good  that  is  on  one  side,  and  all  the  evil  on  tlie 
other.  Tliey  compare  fogetlier,  and  decide  on,  the  gai'dens  of 
A  and  of  B,  after  having  culled  from  the  one  a  nosegay  of  the 
choicest  flowers,  and  from  tbe  other  all  the  weeds  they  could 
spy.  And  tliose  who  object  to  this,  are  often  regarded  as 
trimmers,  or  lukewann,  or  inconsistent.  But  to  sutji  as  deal 
evenhanded  justice  to  both  sides,  and  lay  down  Seylla  and 
Charybdis  in  the  same  chart, — to  them,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  them  only,  it  is  given  to  find  tliat  tlie  fair  coui-so,  which 
they  have  pursued  Ijeeause  it  is  the  fair  course,  is  also,  in  the 
iong  run,  the  most  expedient. 

On  tlie  same  principle,  we  are  bound  never  to  countenance 
any  eiToneous  opinion,  however  seemingly  beneficial  in  its  re- 
sults— never  to  connive  at  any  salutary  delusion  {as  it  may  ap- 
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pear),  but  to  open  the  eyes  (when  oppoi'tnnity  offers,  and  in 
propoj-tion  as  it  offei-s)  of  tlicee  we  are  instnicting,  to  any  mis- 
take tliey  may  labour  under,  lliougli  it  may  bo  one  whicli  leads 
them  ultimately  to  a  true  reeuh,  and  1o  one  of  which  llicy 
might  otherwise  fail.  The  temptation  to  depart  from  lliis  prin- 
ciple is  eometimes  excessively  etrong,  becanse  it  will  of.en  be 
die  case  tliat  men  will  be  in  some  danger,  in  parting  wi.h  a 
long-admitted  error,  of  abandoning,  at  the  same  tinio,  some 
ti'u.h  tliey  have  been  accustomed  to  connect  wiili  it.  Accord- 
ingly, censures  have  been  passed  on  the  endeavonrs  1o  enlighten 
the  adherents  of  some  eiToneous  Olmrches,  on  the  gi'ound  that 
many  of  them  tlience  become  atheisms,  and  many,  the  wildest 
of  fanatics.  That  this  should  have  been  in  some  instances  the 
case  is  highly  probable ;  it  is  a  natural  result  of  the  jiernicioxia 
effects  on  the  mind  of  any  system  of  blind,  uninqniring  acqui- 
escence ;  such  a  system  is  an  Evil  Spirit,  which  we  must  expect 
will  cruelly  rend  and  mangle  the  patient  as  it  comes  ont  of 
him,  and  will  leave  him  half  dead  at  its  depai-tiii-e.  There  will 
often  be,  and  oi^ener  appear  to  be,  danger  in  rejnoving  a  mis- 
take ;  the  danger  that  those  who  have  been  long  used  to  act 
righlly  on  eiTOiieons  principle  may  fail  of  tlie  deshed  conclu- 
sions when  undeceived.  In  such  eases  it  requires  a  thorough 
love  of  ti'aih,  and  a  linn  reliance  on  divine  sxipport,  to  adliei'e 
steadily  to  the  straight  com-se.  If  we  give  way  to  a  dread  of 
danger  from  the  inculcation  of  any  tnith,  physical,  moral,  or 
religious,  we  manifest  a  want  of  faith  in  God's  power,  or  in  his 
wiU  fo  maintain  his  own  cause.  There  may  be  danger  attend- 
ant on  every  tnitli,  since  there  is  none  that  may  not  be  per- 
verted by  some,  or  that  may  not  give  offence  to  others ;  bnt,  in 
the  case  of  anything  which  plainly  a])peare  to  be  truth,  eveiy 
danger  must  be  braved.  We  must  maintain  the  truth  as  we 
have  received  it,  and  tnist  to  Ilim  who  is  '  tlio  Trntli '  to  prosper 
and  defend  it. 

Tliat  we  shall  indeed  best  further  his  cause  by  fearless  per- 
severance in  an  open  and  straight  coui-se  I  am  finnly  persuaded ; 
biit  it  is  not  only  when  we  perceive  the  misebiet's  of  falsehood 
and  disguise,  and  the  beneiicial  tendency  of  fairness  and  csm- 
dour,  that  we  are  to  be  followers  of  truth.;  the  trial  of  onr  faith 
is  when  we  cannot  perceive  this ;  and  the  pai't  of  a  lover  of  Truth 
is  to  follow  hei'  at  all  seeming  hazai'ds,  after  the  example  of 
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Him  who  '  came  into  the  world  tliat  he  should  Ijear  witness  to 
the  TrutJi.'  This  atraiglitforward  course  may  not,  indeed, 
obtain  '  the  praise  of  men.'  Oourage,  liberality,  activity,  and 
other  good  qualities,  are  often  highly  prized  by  those  who  do 
not  possess  tliem  in  any  great  degree ;  but  the  zealons,  thorough- 
going love  of  truth  is  not  very  much  admired  or  liked,  oi'  indeed 
nndei-stood,  except  by  those  who  possess  it.  But  Ti-utii,  as 
Bacon  says,  'only  doth  judge  itself,'  and,  'liowsoever  these 
things  are  in  men's  depraved  judgmeuKand  affections,  it  teacheth 
tiiat  the  inquiry  of  '^tU,  wliicli  is  the  love-maidng  or  wooing 
of  it — the  knowledge  of  Tnitli,  which  is  the  pr^euce  of  it — and 
the  belief  of  Truth,  wliieli  is  the  enjoying  of  it — ^is  tlie  sovereign 
good  of  human  nature.' 

'  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a,  man  with  shame^  as  to  he 
fouivd  false  and  perfidious.'' 

Tliis  holds  good  when  falseliood  is  practised  solely  for  a 
man's  private  advantage  :  but^  in  a  zealous  and  able  partisan, 
falsehood  in  the  cause  of  the  party  will  often  be  pardoned,  and 
even  justified.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  system  called  '■phe- 
nakism,'  ^  dtmile^octrin-e,'  or  'ecoJiom,y,^ — tliat  is,  saying  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  is  inwardly  believed,'  not  only 
practised,  but  openly  avowed  and  vindicated,  and  those  w!io 
practise  it  held  \ip  as  models  of  pre-eminent  holiness,  not  only 
by  tlnise  of  their  own  paa-ty,  but  by  otliei-s  also. 

When  men  who  have  I'epeatedly  brought  forward,  publicly, 
heavy  charges  against  a  cei'tain  Chui'ch,  afterwards  openly 
declare  tliat  those  cliai'ges  were  what  they  knew,  at  the  tiine,  to 
be  quite  nndesei'ved,  tltey  are  manifestly  proclaiming  their  own 
insincerity.  Perhaps  they  did  believe — and  perhaps  they  believe 
still — that  those  charges  are  just;  and  if  so,  their  present 
disavowal  is  a  falsehood.  But  if,  as  they  now  profess,  the 
charges  ai"e  what  they  believed  to  be  calumnious  falsehoods, 
uttered  because  the  8am,6  things  had  ieen  said  hy  some  eminent 
divines,  and  because  they  were  'necessary  far  our  position^  then, 
tl»ey  confess  themselves  'false  and  perfidious;'  and  yet  they 
are  not  '  covered  with  shame.' 


'  See  Hii  excellent  diaaourae   on  '  Eeaei've,'   by  Arolideaeon  West.      See  alw 
Cautions  for  the  Times,  No.  xiii. 
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ESSAY  II.    OF  DEATH. 

MElf  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  into  Qie  dai'k ;  and 
as  that  nataral  feai'  in  cliildi'en  is  increased  with  talea, 
BO  is  tlie  other.;-  Certainly,  the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the 
wages  of  3in,  and  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  reli- 
gious ;  but  the  feai"  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  is  weak. 
Yet  in  religious  meditations  there  is  sometimes  mixture  of 
vanity  and  of  superstition.  Tou  shall  read  in  some  of  the 
friars'  hooks  of  mortification,  that  a  man  should  think  with 
himself  what  the  pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger's  end 
pressed,  or  tortured,  and  thei-eby  imagine  what  the  pains  of 
death  are  when  the  whole  body  is  comipted  and  dissolved; 
when  many  times  death  passeth  with  less  pain  than  tlie  torture 
of  a  limh — ^for  the  most  vital  pails  are  not  the  quickest  of 
sense :  and  by  him  that  spake  only  as  a  philmopher  and  natural 
man,  it  was  well  said,  '  Pompa  mortis  magis  tei'ret  quam  mors 
ipsa."  Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  a  discoloured  face,  and 
friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies,  and  tlie  like,  show 
death  terrible. 

It  is  worthy  the  observing,  thafthere  is  no  passion  in  the 
mind  of  man  so  weak,  bnt  it  mates*  and  masteis  the  fear  of 
deatli\  and  therefore  death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy  when 
a  m(ui  hath  so  many  attendants  about  him  that  can  win 
the  combat  of  him.  Kevenge  tiiumphs  over  death:  love 
slights  it;  honour  aspireth  to  it;  grief  flieth  to  it;  fear 
prcHiccupateth'  it ;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  emperor 
had  siain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tenderest  of  afiectioiis)  pro- 


'  TliB  pomp  of  d«atli  is  more  terrible  than  death  ibmlV     Probably  suggested 
by  a  letter  of  Seneea  to  Liiciliiis,  24. 

^  Mnte.      To  subdue  ;  ■BanquisJt ;  overpoicer. 

'  The  Frenclinien  ha  liath  eo  inafed. 
And  their  courage  abnted, 
That  they  are  but  half  mea-'—BkeUon. 
'  My  Sanaa  ehe  has  maled.'— 
So  fo  ^ve  dieok-nii 
'  Preocoiipate.      3h  anticipale, 

'  To  provide  so  tenderly  by  prm- 
Ae  uo  Bpider  may  auok  poison  o 
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voked'  many  to  die  out  of  mere  companion  to  their  sovereign, 
and  as  tlie  truest  sort  of  followers.  Nay,  Seneca  adds,  nieenesa 
and  satiety : '  Cogita  quamdiu  eadera  feceris ;  mori  velle,  non  tan- 
tum  fortis,  aut  miser,  sed  etiam  fastidioaus  potest.'^  'A  man 
would  die,  though  he  were  neitlier  valiant  nor  miserable,  only 
upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same  tiling  so  oft  over  and  over.'  It 
is  no  le^  wortliy  to  observe,  how  little  alteration  in  good  spirits 
the  approaches  of  deatli  make ;  for  tliey  appeal'  to  be  the  same 
men  tiU  the  last  instant.  Augustus  Ctesar  died  in  a  compli- 
ment: 'Livia,  conjugii  noBtri  memor  vive,  et  vale.''  Tiberius 
in  dissimulation,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  him,  'Jam  Tiberinra  vires 
et  corpus,  non  dissimulatio,  deserebant :"  Yespasian  in  a  jest 
sitting  upon  tlie  stool,  'Ut  puto  Deus  fio:'  Galba  with  a 
sentence,  'Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi  Romani,'*  holding  forth  his 
neck:  Septimus  Sevems  in  dispatch,  'Adeste,  si  quid  mihi 
reatat  agendum,"  and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed 
too  much  cost  upon  death,  and  by  their  great  preparations  made 
it  appear  more  fearful.  Better,  saith  lie,  'qiti  iinem  vitse  ox- 
tremuin  inter  munera  ponat  naturse."  It  is  as  natural  to  die 
as  to  be  born ;  and  to  a  tittle  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as 
painful  as  the  other.  He  tliat  dies  in  an  earnest  pureuit  is 
like  one  tliat  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ;  who,  for  tlie  time,  scarce 
feels  the  liiu-t ;  and  tlierefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent  iipon  some- 
what that  is  good,  dotli  avert  the  dolooi-s"  of  death:  Hnit,  above 
all,  believe  it,  tlie  sweetest  canticle  is,  '  Nunc  dimittis,^,  when  a 
man  liatli  obtained  worthy  ends  and  expectations.  ?,  Death  bath 
tliis  also,  that  it  openetJi  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extin- 
guiahoth  envy  :  '  Extiiictus  anialdtui'  idem,"" 


'  Pi'OToke.     To  exile ;  to  move  (to  exertion  or  feeling  ot  any  kind,  not  as  now, 
merely  to  anger).     '  Vour  aeiil  hnth  jit<ivoked  very  many.' — %  Cur.  is.  2. 
»  AA  Ltial.  11. 

•  'Liviajnindfulof  our  wedlock,  live,  and  farewell.' — Suetonins,  ^uj'.  Yit.  e.  100. 

*  Ilia  powers  and  bodily  strength  Lad.  abandoned  Hbeiiua,  but  not  bis  disaimn- 
lation.' — Annal.  vi,  BO. 

'  '  Strilie,  if  it  be  for  tbs  benefit  of  the  Roman  people," — Tadt.  ifist  i.  41, 
'  '  Ilnsten,  if  anything  remains  fur  me  to  do.' — Bio  Cas.  76,  odjSn. 
'  'lie  whoaeoountB  the  close  of  life  among  the  boons  of  natiire.'-Juv.S«!.s.367. 
'  Dolonrs.    Pains. 

'He  drew  the  dolaart  from  the  wounded  part' — Pope's  Homer. 
'  '  Now  lettest  tliou  thy  servant  dspai-t." — Litke  ii.  29. 
"  The  same  man  sliall  be  beloved  when  deaJ. 
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ANTJTIIETA  ON  DEATH. 

Fro, 

Contra. 

•NonUivcmasinterhumaroaafieotuiii 

'PwestHt  ad  omiiin,  etiam  nd  yivtu 

tan^  puMlluTvi,  qui  A  inteiidiitur  paulo 

tem,  cumenluin  longum,  quam  breve. 

'Ill  all  things,  exm  in  mrtm.  a  long 

'  TJiere  w  no  limnan  pamdrm  m  a^eak 

raee  is  more  c'oiidaeive  to  success  llian  a 

and  caul^nptible,  Uuii  it  mmj  not  eaiilij 

i!io>-t  o7ie: 

he  so  heigltteite<I  as  to  overcome  the  frae 

of  death: 

'Absque  spatiia  yitre  mnjopibiis,  neo 

perfioCTe    datiir,    nee    perdkcere,   iieo 

piBiiitere. 

'  /(  is  ordy  in  a  long  life,  that  time  is 

i^ortled   wi    to    coiitple'e   anything,   to 

leaiii  aii^hing  thorouff/Ui/,  or  to  reform 

""*' 

ANNOTATIONS. 

'  There  is  no  passimi  in  ike  mind  of  man  so  weak  iut  it  mates 
amd  masters  the/ear  of  death.' 

Of  all  the  instancea  that  can  be  given  of  recklessn^a  of  life, 
there  is  none  that  comes  near  that  of  tJie  workmen  employed 
in  what  is  called  (Zj^z-pointing ;  the  grinding  of  needles  and  of 
table-forks.  Tlie  fine  ateel-dnst  which  they  breatlie  brings  on  a 
paint'nl  disease  of  which  they  are  almost  stil'e  to  die  before  forty. 
And  yet  not  only  are  men  tempted  by  high  wages  to  engage  in 
this  employment,  but  they  resist  to  the  utmost  all  tlie  con- 
ti'ivances  devised  for  diminishing  the  danger ;  through  feai'  that 
tliis  would  cause  more  workmen  to  offer  themselves,  and  thus 
lower  wages  1 

The  case  of  sailors,  soldiers,  miners,  and  others  who  engage 
in  liaxai-dons  employments,  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  tliis ; 
because  people  of  a  sanguine  temper  hope  to  esoape  the  dangers. 
Eut  the  dry-pointei-s  have  to  encounter,  not  the  rkk,  hut  the 
certainty,  of  an  early  and  painful  deatli.  Tlie  tiling  would  seem 
incredible,  if  it  were  not  so  fully  attested.  All  tins  proves  tliat 
avarice  overcomes  the  fear  of  death.  And  so  may  vanity :  witness 
the  many  women  wlio  wear  tight  dresses,  and  will  even  employ 
washes  for  the  complexion  which  they  know  to  be  highly  dan- 
gerous and  even  desti'uctive  to  their  health. 
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'  CertawZy  the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  svn  and 
e  to  anoi/ier  'ixm-ld,  is  hol/y  amd  rdigiaub.' 


It  is  when  coneidered  as  tlie  passage  to  another  world  that 
the  contemplation  of  death  becomes  holy  and  religious ;— -that 
is,  calculated  to  promote  a  state  of  preparedness  for  our  setting 
ont  on  this  great  voyage, — our  departure  from  this  world  to 
enter  the  other.  It  is  manifest  that  those  who  are  engi'cesed 
with  the  things  that  pertain  to  this  life  alone ;  who  are  devoted 
to  worldly  pleasm-e,  to  worldly  gain,  honour,  or  power,  are  cer- 
tainly not  preparing  themselves  for  the  passage  into  another : 
while  it  is  eq^oally  manifest  that  the  change  of  heart,  of  desires, 
wish^,  tastes,  thoughts,  dispositions,  which  constitutes  a  meet- 
ness  for  enti'ance  into  a  happy,  holy,  heavenly  state, — ^the  hope 
of  which  can  indeed  '  mate  and  master  the  fear  of  death,' — 
must  take  place  here  on  earth ;  not  after  death. 

There  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with  insect 
life  which  has  often  occun-ed  to  my  mind  while  meditating  on 
the  subject  of  preparedness  for  a  futm'e  state,  as  presenting  a 
curious  analogy. 

Most  persons  know  that  every  Imtterfty  (the  Greek  name  for 
which,  it  is  I'emai'kable,  is  the  same  that  signifies  also  the  S<nil, — 
Psyche)  com^  from  a  grab  or  caterpillar ;  in  the  language  of 
naturalists  called  a  larva.  The  last  name  (which  signifies  lite- 
rally a  masli)  was  introduced  by  LinnEeus,  because  the  cater- 
pillar is  a  kind  of  outward  covering,  or  disguise,  of  the  future 
butterfly  within.  For,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  curious  micro- 
scopic examination,  that  a  distinct  butterfly,  only  mideveloped 
and  not  full-grown,  is  contained  within  the  body  of  the  cater- 
pillar ;  that  this  latter  has  ite  own  organs  of  digestion,  respii-a- 
tion,  &e.,  suitable  to  its  larva-life,  quite  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  future  butterfly  which  it  encloses.  When 
the  proper  period  arrives,  and  the  life  of  the  insect,  in  this  its 
firat  stage,  is  to  close,  it  becomes  what  is  called  a  pupa,  enclosed 
in  a  chrysalis  or  cocoon  (often  composed  of  silk ;  as  is  that  of 
the  silkworm  which  supplies  us  that  important  article,)  and  lies 
toi-pid  for  a  time  within  this  natural  coffin,  from  which  it  issues, 
at  the  proper  period,  as  a  perfect  biitterfly. 

But  sometimes  this  process  is  marred.    There  is  a  numerous 
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trilae  of  insects  well  known  to  natnralists,  called  Iclineumon- 
flies;  which  in  tlieii' larva-state  are  ^fflras/fe'eti:^/  that  is,  inliabit, 
and  feed  on,  other  larvte.  'Hie  iebneumon-ily,  being  provided 
with  a  long  shai'p  sting,  which  is  in  fact  an  ovipodtm'  (egg- 
layer,)  pierces  with  this  the  body  of  a  caterpillar  in  several 
places,  and  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  there  hatched,  and 
feed,  as  grabs  (lai-vsa)  on  the  inwai-d  parts  of  their  Tictim.  A 
most  wonderful  circimistance  connected  with  this  process  is, 
tliat  a  caterpillar  which  has  been  thus  attacked  goes  on  feeding, 
and  apparently  thriving  quite  as  well,  during  the  whole  of  its 
larva-life,  as  those  tliat  have  escaped.  For,  by  a  wonderfnl 
provision  of  instinct,  the  ichneumon-grubs  within  do  not  injure 
any  of  the  organs  of  the  larva,  but  feed  only  on  tlie  futiu'e 
buttei-fly  enclosed  within  it.  And  consequently,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  distinguish  a  caterpillai'  which  has  these  enemies 
within  it  from  those  that  are  untonehed, — But  when  tlie  period 
amves  for  the  close  of  the  larva-life,  the  difference  appears. 
Tou  may  often  observe  the  common  eabljage-eaterpiUai's  retir- 
ing, to  undergo  their  change,  into  some  sheltei'ed  spot, — such  as 
the  walls  of  a  summer-house ;  and  some  of  them — those  that 
have  escaped  the  parasites, — assuming  the  pupa-state,  from 
which  they  emerge,  butterflies.  Of  the  unfortunate  catei-piUar 
tliat  lias  been  preyed  upon,  nothing  remains  hut  an  empty  skin. 
The  hidden  buttei-fly  has  been  secretly  consumed. 

Now  is  there  not  something  analogous  to  tliis  wonderful 
phenomenon,  in  the  condition  of  some  of  our  race?— -may  not 
a  man  have  a  kind  of  sewet  enemy  within  his  own  bosom, 
desti'oying  his  soul, — PsycJie, — ^though  without  interfering  with 
his  weU-being  dwmg  the  ^es&nt  stage  of  his  existence  ;  and 
whose  presence  may  never  he  detected  till  the  time  arrives 
when  tlie  last  great  chcmge  should  take  place  ? 

'  Death  hath  this  also^  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  goodfwme,  and 
ecetmguisheth  em>y.' 
Bacon  might  have  added,  that  the  generosity  extended  to 
tlie  depai'ted  ie  sometimes  carried  ratlier  to  an  extreme.  To 
abstain  from  censure  of  them  is  fair  enough.  But  to  make  an 
ostentatious  pai"ade  of  the  supposed  admirable  qualities  of 
persons  who  attracted  no  notice  in  their  life-time,  and  again 
(which  is  much  more  common,)  to  publish  laudatory  biographies 
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(to  say  nothing  of  raising  subscriptions  for  monnmental  testi- 
monials) of  persons  wiio  did  attract  notice  in  a  disreputable  way, 
and  respecting  whom  it  would  have  been  the  kindest  thing  to 
let  them  be  forgotten, — this  is  surely  going  a  httle  too  far. 

But  private  friends  and  partizans  ai'e  tempted  to  pursue  tliis 
coui-se  by  the  confidence  that  no  one  will  come  forward  to  con- 
tradict them :  according  to  tlie  lines  of  Swift, — 


Then,  again,  there  ai-e  some  who  bestow  eulo^sms  that  are 
really  just  on  peiBons  whom  they  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  revile,  calumniate,  tbwai-t,  and  pei-secute  on  every  occasion ; 
and  this  they  seem  to  regai'd  as  establishing  their  own  character 
for.  eminent  generosity.  Nor  are  they  usually  mistaken  in 
their  calculation ;  for  if  not  absolutely  commended  for  their 
magnanimous  moderation,  they  usually  escape,  at  least,  the 
well-deserved  reproacli  for  not  having  done  justice,  during  his 
life,  to  the  object  of  then-  posthumous  praises, — for  having  been 
occupied  in  opposing  and  insulting  one  who — ^by  their  own 
showing — deserved  quite  contrary  treatment.  ^. 

It  may  fairly  be  suspected  that  the  one  circiimstance  respect- 
ing him  which  they  secretly  dwell  on  with  the  most  satisfaction, 
though  they  do  not  mention  it,  is  that  he  is  deadj  and  that  they 
delight  in  bestowing  their  posthumous  honours  on  him,  chiefly 
because  they  are  ^sthv/mous ;  according  to  the  conchiding 
couplet  in  the  Yerses  on  the  Deaih  of  Demi,  Swift : — 

'  And  Binoa  you  draad  no  fwOier  lashes, 
Metbhika  jou  may  forgave  iia  flsheB.' 

Bat  the  Piiblic  is  wondei-fully  tolerant  of  any  persons  who 
will  but,  in  any  way,  speak  favonrabiy  of  the  dead,  even  when 
by  so  doing  they  pronounce  their  own  condemnation. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  opposite  fault  is  committed.  Strong 
party  feeling  will  lead  zealous  pai-tizans  to  misrepresent  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  deceased,  or  to  ignore  (according  to  tlie 
modem  phrase)  some  of  the  most  remarkable  tilings  done  by  him.' 

But  then  they  generally  put  in  for  the  praise  of  generosity 
by  eulogizing  some  very  insignificant  acts,  and  thus  '  damn  with 
faint  praise.'     

'See  an  Instance  of  this  alluded  to  in  Oio  Remains  of  Bish<^  Cophdon. 
pp.  89-93, 
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ESSAY  in.    OF  UNITY  JN  EELIGION. 

EELIGIOK  being  the  chief  bond  of  human  society,  it  is  a 
happy  thing  when  itself  is  well  contained  within  the  time 
bond  of  unityA,  The  quarrels  and  divisions  about  religion  were 
evils  unknown  to  tiie  heathen.  The  i 
jiligion  of  the  heathen  consisted  i-ather  in  rites  and  c 
than  in  any  constant  belief ;  for  you  may  imagine  what  kind 
of  faith  theirs  was,  when  the  chief  doetoi-e^  and  fathers  of  their 
church  were  the  poets.  But  the  true  God  hath  thia  attribute, 
that  He  is  a  jealous  God  f  and  thei-efore  his  worship  and  reli- 
gion will  endure  no  mixture  nor  partner.  '^We  sliall  therefore 
speak  a  few  words  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Ohm'ch ;  what 
are  the  fraits  thereof;  what  the  bonds  ;  and  what  the  means./ 
The  fruits  of  unity  {next  unto  the  well-pleasing  of  God, 
which  is  all  in  all)  are  two ;  the  one  towards  those  that  ai'e 
without  the  Church,  the  other  towards  tliose  that  are  within. 
For  the  fonner,  it  is  certain  that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of 
all  othere  the  gi'eatest  scandals,  yea,  more  than  corruption  of 
manners ;  for  as  in  the  natural  body  a  wound  or  solution  of 
continuity^  is  woree  than  a  corrupt  humour,  so  in  the  spiritual : 
so  that  nothing  doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  Ohureli,  and 
drive  men  out  of  the  Church,  as  breach  of  unity;  and,  there- 
fore, whensoever  it  cometh  to  that  pass  that  one  saitli,  'Ecco 
in  deserto,'*  another  saith,  '  Ecce  in  penetralibus," — ^that  is, 
when  some  men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and 
othei-s  in  an  outward  face  of  a  church,  that  voice  had  need 
continually  to  sound  in  men's  ears,  'Il^olite  exire.'*  The  Doctor 
of  the  Gentiles  (the  propriety'  of  whose  vocation^  di-ew  him  to 

'  Doctors.     Tfochers.     '  Sitting  in  tte  midat  of  the  tfocioi-s.' — Luke  U.  48. 

"  Exodus  xs.  5. 

'  Solution  of  oontiniiity.     TIk  deHmction  of  iJie  ie 
of  an  rmimal  body.     '  The  solid  parte  may  b 
tintdty.' — Arb-ailmot. 

"  lo  I  ID  the  deeerti'  "  Lo  I  in  the  sanetnary.' — Moit  ssXy.  38. 

*  *  Go  not  out'  ^  Propriety.     Fecidiar  quality ;  pi\tperty, 

'  Toeation.  Callinff;  state  of  life  a«d  duties  of  the  embraeed  prof esdon.  'Thai 
every  member  of  thy  lioly  Chureli  ic  Ma  uocaiion  and  ministi'y.'^ — •Collect  for  Good 
Friday 
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have  a  special  care  of  those  witliout)  eaith,  '  If  a  heathen  come 
in,  and  hear  yon  speak  with  sevei-al  tongiies,  will  he  not  say 
that  you  are  mad?"  and,  certainly,  it  is  little  better,  when 
atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many  discordant  and 
contraiy  opinions  in  religion,  it  dotli  averts  tliem  from  the  Chiu-cli, 
and  maketli  them  'to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  scomers.' 

It  is  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vonched  in  so  serions  a 
matter,  but  yet  it  expresseth  weU  the  deformity;  there  is  a 
mastei'  of  scoffing,  that  in  his  catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned 
library,  sets  down  this  title  of  a  book,  The  Morris-Dance  of 
H&rebics ."'  for,  indeed,  every  sect  of  them  hath  a  diverse^  pos- 
ture, or  cringe,'  by  themselves,  which  cannot  but  move  dei-ision 
in  worldlings  and  depraved  politics,"  who  are  apt  to  contemn 
holy  things. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within,  it  is  peace, 
which  coutaineth  infinite  blessings;  it  ^tablishetli  faith;  it 
kindleth  charity ;  the  outward  peace  of  the  Church  distilleth 
into  peace  of  conscience,  and  it  tm-netk  the  laboiira  of  writing 
and  reading  controversies  into  treatises  of  mortification'  and 
devotion. 

Concerning  tlie  bonds  of  unify,  the  true  placing  of  them 
importeth"  exceedingly.  Tliere  appear  to  be  two  exti-emea ;  for 
to  certain  zealots  all  speech  of  pacification  is  odious.  '  Is  it 
peace,  Jehu  V     '  What  hast  thou  to  do  witli  peace  ?  turn  thee 

1  all  opportu- 


'  1  CW.  idr.  23. 

'Avert.     Torepd;  to. 

tva-navHiy.     'Evencul 

;  themselves  off  fro 

■s  by  •taerting  tliem  fi-i 

>mth.ir  company.'. 

'  Rabelais.    Panto^.  ii. 

1. 

•  IHvacae,     Biffereal. 

'Four  gi'ant  benata  ei 

amc  up  fram  the  i 

from  luiother.'— iJaniei  vi 

13. 

'  Cringe.     A  how.    Seldom  laed  as  a  substantive. 
'  Far  fi^m  me 
Be  fawning  cringe,  and  false  dissembling  looks.' — Phillips. 
'  He  is  the  new  oourt-god,  and  Mell  appljes 
With  Biierifioe  of  liueea,  of  orooka,  and  cringe.' — Ben  Jonson. 
'  Politics.     Foliiiciajts.     '  Tliat  which  time  aavers  and  poliiica  do  for  earthly 
advantages,  wa  will  do  for  spiritual.' — Bixliop  Sail. 

'  MovtificalJon.     The  subduing  of  ssnfiil  propcTiailie).     (Our  modem  use  never 
occurs  in  Scripture,  ■where  the  word  always  means  '  to  put  to  death.'    '  You  see 
no  real  snorfificaiioH,  or  self-denial,  or  eminent  charity  in  the  common  lives  oE 
Oh  rifltians.' — Lowe, 
'  Import,     lb  be  oftoeigkt  oi-  conseqtKnee. 

'  What  elsa  more  eerioiis 
hnporieth  thee  to  imow — this  bears. — Shaksspei-e. 
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beliind  ino."  Peace  is  not  the  matter,  but  following  and 
party.  Contrai'iwise,  certain  Laodiceana  and  lukewarm  persona 
tliint  tliey  may  accommodate^  points  of  religion  by  middle 
ways,  and  taking  part  of  both,  and  -witty'  reconcilements,  as  if 
they  would  make  an  arbitrement*  between  God  and  man.  Both 
tliese  extremes  are  to  be  avoided ;  which  will  be  done  if  the 
league  of  Christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  HimseH,  were  in 
the  two  CTOSS  clauses  thei'cof  soundly  and  plainly  expounded : 
'  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us ;'  and  again,  '  He  that  is 
not  against  us  is  with  ns ;'  that  is,  if  the  points  fundamental,  and 
of  substance  in  I'eligion,  were  truly  discerned  and  dietingmBhed 
from  points  not  merely^  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good 
intention.  This  is  a  thing  may  seem  to  many  a  matter  trivial, 
and  done  ali-eady ;  but  if  it  were  done  less  partially,  it  would  be 
embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  accoi-ding  to  my  small 
model.  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rending  God's  Ohureh  by 
two  kinds  of  controveimes ;  tlie  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  tlie 
point  conti'ovei-ted  is  too  small  and  light,  nor  worth  the  heat  and 
strife  about  it,  kindled  only  by  conti-adiction  ;  for,  as  it  is  noted 
by  one  of  the  fathers,  Christ's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam,  but  the 
Church's  vesture  was  of  divers  coloure ;  whereupon  he  saith,  '  In 
veste  varietas  sit,  sci^ura  non  sit,'* — they  be  two  tlungs.  Unity, 
and  uniformity;  the  other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point 
controverted  is  great,  bnt  it  is  driven  to  an  over-great  snbtilty 
and  obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  tiling  rather  ingenious  tlian 
substantial.  A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  understanding 
shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well  within 
himself,  that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  tliey 
themselves  would  never  agree ;  and  if  it  come  so  to  pass  in  that 
distance  of  judgment  which  is  betw;een  man  and  man,  shall  we 

'  Aeeommodate.     To  reconale  what  ae 
accommodaii  St  James  and  St.  Paul  better  Ijian  si. 
'  "Witty,    Ingenious  ;  inveiitive, 

•  The  deep-revolving  mtti/  Biiokingham.' — 8h 
*  Arbitremeni    Mnal  decision  ;  jiulgmetit. 

'  We  of  the  offending  dde 
Must  keep  aloof  from  Btriot  orbHreTnenls,' — SJiakeapere. 
'  Merely.     Abaol-uteli/ ;  piiyely  ;  Jtnreaenie^y,  (from  the  Latin  )iieii!s. 
'  We  are  tiKi-ely  ohented  of  our  lives  by  drnnkarda.' — Shdkesp' 
'  '  Let  there  be  variety  in  tlie  robe,  but  let  there  be  no  rent,' 
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not  think  that  GJ-od  above,  that  knows  the  heai-t,  doth  not 
diecei-n  that  frail  men,  m  some  of  their  contradictions,  intend 
the  same  thing  and  accepteth'  of  both?  The  nature  of  such 
controversies  is  excellently  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  wai-n- 
ing  and  precept  that  he  giveth  concerning  the  same,  '  Devita 
protanas  vocum  novitatea  et  oppositions  falsi  nominis  scientiEe.'^ 
Men  create  oppositions  which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  new 
terms  so  fixed ;  as'  whei'eas  the  meaning  ought  to  govern  the 
tei'm,  the  tei-ni  in  effect  govemeth  the  meaning. 

There  be  also  two  false  peac^,  or  jmities :  the  one,  when  the 
peace  is  grounded  hut  upon  an  implicit  ignorance ;  for  all  colom-s 
will  agree  in  the  dark :  the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a 
dii'ect  admission  of  contraris  in  fnndamental  points ;  for  tmth 
and  falsehood  in  such  things  are  like  tlie  iron  and  clay  in  the 
toes  of  Nebuchadnezzai-'s  image' — ^they  may  cleave  but  they 
will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  imity,  men  must  beware, 
that,  in  the  procuring  or  mimiting'  of  religious  unity,  they  do 
not  dissolve  and  deface  the  laws  of  charity  and  of  human 
society.  There  be  two  swords  amongst  Christians,  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal,  and  both  have  their  due  office  and  place  in 
the  maintenance  of  religion ;  but  we  may  not  take  up  the  third 
sword,  which  is  Mahomet's  sword,  or  like  unto  it — that  is,  to 
propagate  religion  by  wai's,  or  by  sanguinaiy  peiBeeutions  to 
force  consciences — except  it  be  in  eases  of  overt  scandal,  blas- 
phemy, or  intei'mixtm'e  of  practice  against  the  state ;  much  less 
to  noui-ish  seditions ;  to  authorise  conspiracies  and  rebellions ; 
to  put  the  sword  into  the  people's  hands,  and  tlie  like,  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  all  government,  which  is  tlie  ordinance  of 


'  Accept  of.     To  approiie;  receive  faiioitrabli/.    'I  will  appeaae  him  with  the 
present  tfiat  goetli  before  me,  .  . .  peradTenture  he  will  accept  of  me.' — Gen.  xsiii. 
'  '  Avoid  prafene  and  vain  babblings,  and  opposiljona  of  acioiioe  felsely  bo  called.' 
1  3Sm.  -ri,  20. 

'  That  (denoting  conseqvenef).     "The  mariners  were  so  conquered  by  the  storm 
OS  they  thonght  it  best  with  stricken  eaila  to  yield  to  be  goyemed  by  it.' — Sidney 
*  Daniel  ii.  33. 

'  MtinilJng.     Tlie  defending,  fortifging.     '  By  protracting  of  tyme,  King  Henry 
miglit  fortify  and  "iunit*  all  dangerons  plaoefl  and  paasagee.' — HaU. 
'  All  that  fight  against  her  and  her  munilions.' — Jeremiah  xxix.  1. 
'  The  arm  onr  soldier, 
Our  Bleed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter, 
With  other  mwaimenis  and  petty  helps.' — Shakespere. 
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God;  for  tliis  is  bat  to  dash  the  first  table  against  the  second; 
and  BO  to  consider  men  as  Christians,  as'  we  forgot  that  they 
ai-e  men.  Lucretiiis  tlie  poet,  when  he  belield  the  act  of  Aga- 
memnon, that  could  endnre  the  sacrificing  of  his  own  daughter, 
exclaimed : 

'  Tantum  celigio  potviit  suadere  malornm,'" 

What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of  the  massacre  in 
France,  or  the  powder  ti-eason  of  England  %  He  would  have 
been  seven  times  more  epicure'  and  atheist  tlian  he  was ;  for  as 
the  temporal  sword  is  to  be  di-awn  with  great  circumspection  in 
cases  of  religion,  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous  to  put  it  into  the 
lianda  of  the  common  people ;  let  that  be  left  to  the  anabaptists 
and  other  furies.  It  was  great  blasphemy  when  the  devil  said, 
'I  will  ascend  and  be  like  the  Highest;*  but  it  is  greater 
blasphemy  to  personate  God,  and  bring  Him  in  saying,  '  I  wiU 
descend  and  be  like  the  prince  of  darkness :'  and  what  is  it 
better,  to  make  the  cause  of  religion  to  descend  to  the  cruel 
and  execrable  actions  of  murdering  princes,  butchery  of  people, 
and  subversion  of  states  and  governments?  Sui-ely  this  is  to 
bring  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  likeness  of  a  dove, 
in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  raven ;  and  to  set  out  of  the  bark 
of  a  christian  chmch,  a  flag  of  a  bark  of  pirates  and  assassins : 
thei-efore  it  is  most  necessaiy  that  the  Chnrch,  by  docti-ine  and 
decree,  princes  by  their  sword,  and  all  learning,  both  christian 
and  moral,  as  by  their  mercury  rod  to  damn  and  send  to  hell 
for  ever,  tliose  facts  and  opinions  tending  to  the  support  of  the 
same,  as  hath  been  already  in  good  part  done.  Surely  in 
councils  concerning  religion,  that  coimsel  of  the  apostle  should 
be  pi-efixed,  '  Ira  hominis  non  implet  justitiam  Dei ;"  and  it 
was  a  notable  obsei-vation  of  a  wise  father,  and  no  less  in- 
genuously confessed,  that  tht^e  which  held  and  persuaded" 
pressure  of  consciences,  were  commonly  interested  therein 
themselves  for  tlieir  own  ends. 

>  As.     TJioL    See  page  33. 

"  '  So  many  evils  could  reli^on  induce.' — Lueret.  i.  95. 

■  Epicure.  lEpkurean;  a  fotlowee  of  Epiairus.  'Here  lie  deaoribeth  tlie  fury 
of  the  Epictm-es,  whieli  \a  the  Mghest  aud  deepest  mischief  of  all ;  even  to  coo- 
tempne  the  vei^y  God.'  '  Isaiah  xiv.  14. 

"  '  The  wrath  of  man  worketli  not  the  righteousness  of  God.' — James  i,  20. 

"  Persuade.  To  inadcate.  '  To  ohildren  afraid  of  vain  images,  we  psraiiade 
oonfidcnee  by  maMng  them  handle  and  look  near  such  thiEgs.' — BirJwp  Taylor. 
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^  It  is  a  floppy  tJdng  wlien,  Religion,  is  wM  contained  within  the 
i/me  bond  of  unity. ^^ 

It  is,  tlierefore,  very  important  to  have  a  clear  notion  of.  the 
nature  of  the  chiistian  unity  spoken  of  in  tlie  Scriptures,  and 
to  understand  in  what  this  'true  tond  of  unity'  consists,  so 
often  alluded  to  and  earnestly  dwelt  on  by  our  Sacred  "Writere. 
The  unity  they  speak  of  does  not  mean  agreement  im,  dootHne, 
nor  yet  concord  and  mutual  good  will ;  though  these  ai-e  sti'ongly 
insisted  on  by  the  apostles.  If  or,  again,  does  it  mean  that  all 
Christians  belong,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  some  one  society  on 
ea/rth.  This  is  what  the  apostles  never  aimed  at,  and  what 
never  was  actually  the  state  of  things,  from  the  time  that 
the  chiistian  religion  extended  beyond  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Church  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  so  is  the  human  race  one  ; 
but  not  as  a  society  or  community,  for,  as  such,  it  is  only  om 
when  considered  as  to  its  future  existence.'  The  teaching  of 
Scripture  clem'ly  is,  that  believers  on  earth  are  part  of  a  great 
society  (chnrch  or  congregation),  of  which  the  Head  is  in 
heaven,  and  of  which  many  of  the  members  only  '  live  unto 
Grod,'  or  exist  in  his  counsels, — some  having  long  since  depai'ted, 
and  some  being  not  yet  born.  The  universal  Chui'ch  of  Christ 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  ONE  in  reference  to  HIM,  its 
supreme  Head  in  heaven;  but  it  is  not  one  c&mmimity  on 
eiu^.  And  even  so  the  htmian  race  is  one  in  respect  of  the 
One  OreaiffF  and  Qmemor;  but  this  does  not  make  it  one 
fa/rrw^  or  one  state.  And  though  all  men  ai'e  bound  to  live  in 
peace,  and  to  be  Idndly  disposed  towai'ds  every  fellow  creature, 
and  all  bormd  to  agree  iii  thinking  and  doing  whatever  is 
right,  yet  they  are  not  at  all  bound  to  live  under  one  single 
government,  extending  over  the  whole  world.  Nor,  again,  are 
all  nations  boimd  to  have  the  same  fonn  of  government,  regal 
or  republican,  &c.  That  is  a  matter  left  to  their  discretion. 
But  all  are  bound  to  do  theu'  best  to  promote  the  great  objects 
forwhich  all  government  is  instituted, — good  order,  justice,  and 
public  prosperity. 

'  Great  pnrt  of  wlint  follows  is  extracted  from  n.  Charge  of  some  yeiirs  liaok. 
"  See  BUliop  Hind's  Histoi-y  of  the  Oi-igin  of  Chi-isiianiiy. 
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And  even  so  the  Apostles  foTuidefl  chi-istian  cliurches,  all 
based  on  the  same  principles,  all  shaiiiig  common  pnvileges, — 
'One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,' — and  all  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  but  all  quite  independent  of  each  other.  And 
while,  by  tlie  inspu-ation  of  Him  who  knew  what  was  in  Han, 
they  delineated  those  christian  principles  which  Man  could  not 
have  devised  for  himself,  each  Ohiu'ch  has  been  left,  by  the 
same  divuie  foresight,  to  make  the  apphcatiou  of  those  prhi- 
ciples  in  its  symhols,  its  forais  of  woi-ship,  and  its  ecclesiastical 
regulations ;  and,  while  steering  its  course  by  the  chart  and 
compass  which  his  holy  "Word  snpplifs,  to  regulate  for  itself 
the  sails  and  rudder,  according  to  the  winds  and  cmTents  it 
may  meet  with. 

Now,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  sort  of  variation  resulting 
from  this  independence  and  freedom,  so  fai'  ffom  breaking  the 
bond,  is  tlie  best  preservative  of  it,  A  number  of  neighbouring 
familieB,  living  in  perfect  unity,  will  he  thrown  into  discord  as 
soon  as  you  compel  them  to  foi-m  one  family,  and  to  observe 
in  things  intrinsically  indifferent,  the  same  rules.  Oue,  for 
instance,  likes  early  hom'S,  and  another  late;  one  likes  the  win- 
dows open,  and  another  shnt;  and  thus,  by  being  brought  too 
.  close  together,  tliey  ai'e  diiven  mto  iU-will,  by  one  being  pei-- 
petually  forced  to  give  way  to  anotlier.  Of  this  chai-acter 
were  tlie  disputations  which  arose  (though  they  subsequently 
assumed  a  different  character)  about  chiirch  music,  the  posture 
of  the  communicants,  the  colours  of  a  minister's  dress,  the  time 
of  keeping  Easter,  he. 

Tliis  independeiice  of  each  Church  is  not  to  be  confoimded 
with  the  eiTor  of 'leaving  too  much  to  individual  discretion  of 
the  minister  or  memhers  of  each  Church.  To  have  absolutely 
no  terms  of  communion  at  all, — ^no  tests  of  tlie  fitness  of  any 
one  to  he  received  as  a  member,  or  a  minister  of  each  Church 
respectively, — ^wOuld  be  to  renounce  entirely  the  character  of  a 
christian  Church;  since  of  such  a  body  it  is  plain  that  a  Jew, 
a  Polytheist,  or  an  Atheist  might,  quite  as  consistently  as  a 
Christian,  be  a  member,  or  even  a  governor.  And  though  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  only,  ai-e  to  be  appealed  to  for  a 
decision  on  questions  of  doctrine,  yet  to  have  (as  some  have 
wildly  proposed)  no  test  of  communion  but  the  very  words  of 
Scripture,  would  be  ecai'cely  less  extravagant  tlian  having  no 
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test  at  all,  since  there  is  no  one  professing  Chi-istianity  wlio 
does  not  maintain  that  his  sentiments  ai-e  in  accordance  witli 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  however  absurd  or  pemicions 
theae  sentiments  may  really  be.  Eor  it  is  notorious  tliat 
Scripture  itself  is  at  least  as  liable  as  human  formularies  (and 
indeed  more  so)  to  have  forced  interpretations  put  on  its 
language. 

Accordingly,  tliere  is  no  Christian  community  whicli  does 
not,  in  some  way  or  other,  apply  some  other  test  besides  tlie 
very  words  of  Scripture.  Some  Churches,  indeed,  do  not 
reduce  any  such  test  to  writing,  or  expr^s  it  in  any  Jhed 
form,  so  as  to  enable  every  one  to  know  beforehand  precisely 
how  much  he  will  be  req^uired  to  bind  himself  to.  But,  never- 
theless, tliese  Churches  do  apply  a  test,  and  very  ofl:en  a  much 
more  stringent,  elaborate,  and  minute  test  than  our  IMm-gy  and 
Artides.  In  sxich  communities,  the  candidate  pastor  of  a 
congregation  is  not,  to  be  sure,  called  on  to  subscribe  in  writing 
a  definite  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  learned  and  pious 
pei-souB  after  matiu'e  delibei'atiou,  and  publicly  set  forth  by 
common  authority, — ^but  he  is  called  upon  to  convei-se  with  the 
r  members  of  the  congregation,  and  satisfy  them  as  to  the 
hia  views ;  not,  of  eoni-se,  by  merely  repeating 
texts  of  Seriptnre— whieb  a  man  of  any  views  might  do,  and  do 
honestly ;  but  hy  explaining  the  sense  in  which  he  imderatands 
the  Sci'iptures.  Tims,  instead  of  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine 
ArHdes,  he  subscribes  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  members — 
for  the  time  being— of  that  pai-tlcular  congregation  over  which 
he  is  to  be  placed  as  teacher.' 

And  thus  it  is  that  tests  of  some  hind  or  other,  written  or 
unwritten  (that  is,  transmitted  by  oral  tradition),  fixed  for  the 
whole  Body,  or  vai'iable,  according  to  the  discretion  of  par- 
ticular governors,  are  and  must  be,  used  in  every  Olunstian 
Cliurch.  This  is  doing  uo  more  than  is  evidently  allowable 
and  expedient.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  any  Church, 
by  an  unwarrantable  assumption,  reqiiires  all  who  would  claim 

•  Cautions  far-  the  Times,  paga  451.  I  itive  known,  accordingly,  a  minister  of  a 
continental  Protestant  Clmreii  strongly  object  to  all  snbseriptjons  to  ArtJoleB,  aay- 
iDg,  tliat  a  tuHii  BhonU  only  be  called  on  to  profess  his  belief  in  ' 
yat,  ft  feit  minutes  afterwards,  denouncing  a         " 
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the  christian  name  to  assent  to  her  doctrines  and  conform  to 
her  -woi-aliip,  whether  they  approve  of  them  or  not, — ^to  renounce 
all  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  and  to  profese  behef  in  what- 
ever the  Ohnrch  has  received  or  may  hereafter  receive. 

'  The  religion  of  the  heathen  consisted  ratJier  in  rites  and  eere- 
fiwryies  thorn,  in  any  conMamA  rdigiov^  hdief.  .  .  .  But  tM 
terue,  God  hath  this  a 


Bacon  here  notices  the  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the 
Chi-ietian  religion  from  tlie  religion  of  the  heathen.  Tlie  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen  not  only  was  not  ti'ne,  but  was  not  even 
supported  as  tnie;  it  not  only  deserved  no  belief,  but  it 
demanded  none.  The  very  pretension  to  truth — the  very 
demand  of  faith — were  characteristic  dietinctlona  of  Christianity. 
It  is  Ti-ntli  resting  on  evidence,  and  requiring  behef  in  it,  on 
tlie  ground  of  its  truth.  The  first  object,  therefore,  of  the 
adherents  of  sach  a  religion  must  be  tliat  Truth  which  ite  divine 
Author  pointed  out  as  defining  the  very  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
of  his  objects,  and  of  Iris  claims.  '  Jor  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world,  that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  tlie  truth.  Every  one 
tliat  is  of  tlie  truth  heai-eth  my  voice. '^  And  if  Truth  could  be 
universally  attained.  Unity  would  be  attained  also,  since  Truth 
is  one.  On  the  other  hand.  Unity  may  conceivably  be  attained 
.by  agi'eement  in  error ;  so  that  while  by  the  nniversal  adoption 
of  a  right  faith,  unity  wonld  be  secured,  incidentally,  the  attain- 
ment of  unity  would  be  no  security  for  truth. 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  paramount  claim  of  truth  that  the 
view  we  have  given  of  the  real  meaning  of  Choi'ch  Unity  in 
Scripture  is  of  so  much  importance ;  for  the  mistake  of  repre- 
senting it  as  consisting  in  having  one  community  on  eartli,  to 
which  all  Ohi-istians  belong,  or  onght  to  belong,  and  to  whose 
government  all  are  hound  to  submit,  has  led  to  truth  being 
made  the  secondary,  and  not  the  pai'amount,  object. 

"What  the  Bomanist  means  by  renouncing  '  private  judgment' 
and  adhering  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church  is,  substantially, 
what  many  Protestants  express  by  saying,  '  We  make  trtiih  the 
fii-st  and  paramount  object,  and  the  othere,  wmty.''  The  two 
expressions,  when  rightly  understood,  denote  the  same;  but 
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they  each  recLiiire  some  explanation  to  prevent  their  being 
understood  incorrectly,  and  even  unfairly. 

A  Eoman  Catholic  does  exercise  private  judgment,  once  for 
all,  if  (not  through  carelessness,  but  on  earnest  and  solemn 
dehbei'ation)  he  resolves  to  place  himself  completely  under  the 
guidance  of  that  Olrarch  (as  represented  by  his  priest)  which  he 
Jtidgies  to  have  been  divinely  appointed  for  that  purpose.  And 
in  so  doing  he  considers  himself,  not  as  manifestiog  indifference 
about  truth,  but  as  taking  the  way  by  which  he  will  attain 
either  complete  -and  imivei"sal  religious  truth,  or  at  least  a 
gi'eater  amount  of  it  than  could  have  been  attained  otherwise. 
To  speak  of  such  a  person  as  indifferent  about  truth,  would  be 
not  only  uncliaritable,  but  also  as  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  a 
man  indifferent  about  hie  health,  or  about  hie  property,  because, 
distrusting  his  own  judgment  on  pointe  of  medicine  or  of  law, 
he  places  himself  under  the  direction  of  thcee  whom  he  has 
judged  to  be  the  mc^t  tiaistwoiihy  physician  and  lawyer. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant,  in  advocating  private  judg- 
ment, does  uot,  as  some  have  represented,  necessai-ily  maintain 
that  every  man  should  set  himself  to  study  and  interpret  for 
himself  the  Scriptures  (which,  we  should  recollect,  are  written 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages),  without  seeking  or 
accepting  aid  ft-om  any  insti'ucfors,  whetlier  under  the  title  of 
translators  {for  a  trmislator,  who  claims  ho  inspiration,  is,  mani- 
festly, a  human  in«bruclor  of  the  people  as  to  the  sense  of 
Scripture),  or  whether  called  commentatore,  preachei's,  or  by 
whatever  other  name.  Indeed,  considering  the  multitude  of 
ti-acts,  commentaries,  expositions,  and  discom^es  of  various 
forms,  that  have  been  put  forth  and  assiduously  circulated  by 
Protestants  of  all  denominations,  for  tlie  avowed  purpose  (be  it 
well  or  ni  executed)  of  giving  religious  instruction,  it  is  really 
strange  that  such  an  intei'pretation  as  I  have  alluded  to  should 
ever  have  been  put  on  the  phrase  '  private  judgment.'  For,  to 
advert  to  a  pai-allel  case  of  daily  occmTence,  all  would  recom- 
mend a  student  of  mathematics,  for  instance,  or  of  any  branch 
of  natural  philosophy,  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  well-quahfied  pro- 
fessor or  tutor.  AnA.  yet  he  would  be  thought  to  have  studied 
in  vain,  if  he  should  ever  think  of  taking  on  trust  any  mathe- 
matical or  physical  truth  on  the  word  of  his  instructors.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  their  part  to  teach  Mm,  how — ^by  demonstration 
or  by  experiment — ^to  verify  each  point  for  lumself. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  adherents  of  a  Church  cJaiming  to 
be  iiifallihle  on  all  essential  points,  and  who,  consecLuently, 
pi'ofeSB  to  renounce  piivate  judgment,  tlieee  (besides  that,  as 
has  been  just  said,  they  cannot  but  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
one  point — that  veiy  claim  itself)  have  also  room  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  and  often  do  exercise  it,  on  questions  aa  to  what 
points  ajre  essential,  and  for  which,  conseqiiently,  infallible 
rectitude  is  insured.  Tlins  the  Janeenists,  when  certain  doctrines 
were  pronounced  hej-etical  by  the  Court  of  Eome,  which  con- 
demned Janeenius  for  maintaining  them,  admitted,  as  in  duty 
bound,  tlie  decision  that  they  w^e  heretical,  but  denied  that 
they  were  implied  in  Jansenius's  writings ;  and  of  this  latter 
point  the  Pope,  they  said,  was  no  more  qualified  or  aiithoriaed 
to  decide  than  any  other  man.  And  we  should  be  greatly 
mistaken  if  we  were  to  assume  that  all  who  have  opposed  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call '  ths  Reformation'  were  satisfied  that 
there  w^  nothing  in  their  Church  that  needed  reform,  or  wei'e 
necessai'ily  indifferent  about  the  removal  of  abuses.  We  know 
that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  pointed  out  and  complained 
of,  and  studied  to  have  remedied,  sundry  con-uptiona  that  had 
crept  into  their  Church,  and  which  were,  in  many  instances, 
sanctioned  by  its  highest  authorities. 

Sincere,  one  must  suppose,  and  strong,  must  have  been  tlie 
conviction  of  several  who  both  did  and  sutiered  much  in  labour- 
ing after  such  remedy.  And  it  wonld  be  absurd,  as  well  aa 
unchaiitable,  to  take  for  granted  that  Erasmus,  for  instance, 
and,  still  more,  Pascal,  and  all  the  Jansenists,  were  withheld 
merely  by  pei"sonal  fear,  or  otlier  personal  motives,  from  revolt- 
ing against  the  Ohnrch  of  Itome.  But  they  conceived,  no 
doubt,  that  what  they  considered  Ohnrch-Unity  was  to  be  pre- 
served at  arvy  coat ;  that  a  separation  from  what  they  regarded 
as  the  Catholic  (or  TJnivei-sal)  Church,  was  a  greater  evil  than 
all  othei"s  combined.  If,  without  loss  of  unity,  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  removing  any  of  those  otlier  evils,  for  such  a  reform 
they  would  gladly  labom-.  But,  if  not,  to  Uniby  anything  and 
everything  was  to  be  saci-ificed. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  apparently  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  who, 
about  three  or  four  years  ago,  had  hiterviews,  at  his  own  desire. 
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with  several  of  our  biehops.  He  spoke  very  strongly  of  the 
unseemingly  and  lamentable  spectacle  (and  who  eotild  not  but 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  it?)  of  disunion  and  contention 
among  Christ's  professed  follower ;  and  lie  dwelt  much  upon 
the  duty  of  earnestly  praying  and  striving  for  unity. 

In  reference  to  tliis  point,  it  was  thought  needful  to  remind 
him,  that  two  parties,  while  apparently  agreeing  in  their  prayers 
and  endeavours  for  unity,  might  possibly  mean  by  it  diffei-ent 
things;  the  one  understanding  by  it  the  submission  of  all 
Ohristiana  to  the  government  of  one  single  ecclesiastical  tx>m- 
•m/anUy  on  earth  /  the  other,  merely  mntual  kindness  and  agree- 
ment in  faith.  Several  passages  of  Scripture  were  pointed  out 
to  him,  tending  to  prove  that  tlie  churches  founded  by  the 
Apostles  were,  all  qnite  independent  of  each  other,  or  of  any 
one  central  Body.  To  one  among  tlie  many  parages  which  go 
to  prove  t)«a,  Idirectedhisespecial  attention;  that  in  which 
Paul's  final  interview  (as  he  believed  it)  with  the  elders  of 
Miletus  and  Ephesna  is  recorded  {Acis  xx.).  Foreseeing  the 
dangers  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  even  from  false  teach- 
ers amongst  themselves,  and  of  whicli  he  had  been  earnestly 
warning  them  for  three  years,  it  is  inconceivable  tliat  he  should 
not  have  directed  them  to  Peter  or  his  successoi'S  at  Rome  or 
elsewhere,  if  he  had  known  of  any  eenti'al  supreme  Church,  pro- 
vided as  an  infallible  guide,  to  whose  decisions  they  might 
safely  refer  when  doubts  or  disputes  should  arise.  It  follows 
therefore  inevitably  that  he  knew  of  none.  Bnt  all  Christians 
were  eshoi-ted  to  '  keep  Hie  unity  of  tlie  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.'  Such  unity,  he  was  reminded  (for  he  was  formerly  a 
minister  of  our  Church),  is  the  subject  of  a  special  petition  in 
our  Prayer  for  <M  Conditiona  of  Men,  and  in  several  othere. 

It  was  remarked  to  him,  that  Truth  had  a  paramount  claim 
to  be  the  first  object;  and  that  since  Truth  is  one,  all  who 
reach  Truth  will  reach  Unity ;  but  tliat  men  may,  and  often 
do,  gain  Unity  without  Truth. 

He  was  reminded,  moreover,  that  agreement  among  Chris- 
tians, though  an  object  we  should  wish  for,  and  endeavour  by 
all  allowable  means  to  promote,  muetT  after  all,  depend  on  others 
as  much  as  on  om'selves ;  and  our  endeavour  may  be  com- 
pletely defeated  throiigh  their  fault :  whereas  truth  is  a  benefit 
— and  a  benefit  of  the  first  importance — to  those  who  receive  it 
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tberaselves,  even  tliongli  they  sliould  have  to  lament  ite  rejection 
by  many  others. 

And  it  wae  pointed  out  to  him,  that  to  pray  and  strive  for 
truth  ;  and  to  be  ever  open  to  conviction,  does  not  (as  be  seemed 
to  imagine)  imply  a  wavering  faith,  and  an  anticipation  of 
change.  When  any  one  prints  from  moveable  types,  this  does 
not  imply  that  he  has  committed,  or  that  he  suspects,  typogra- 
phical errore,  any  more  than  if  he  had  employed  an  engraved 
plate.  The  types  are  not  moveable  in  fhe  sense  of  being  looss 
and  liable  to  casual  change.  He  may  be  challenging  all  the 
world  to  point  out  an  eri'or,  showing  that  any  can  be  corrected 
if  they  do  detect  one ;  though,  perhaps,  he  is  fully  convinced 
that  there  are  none. 

He  was,  in  conclusion,  reminded  that  'no  man  can  serve 
two  masters ;'  not  because  they  ai'e  necessarily  opposed,  but 
because  they  are  not  necessarily  combined,  and  cases  may  arise 
in  which  the  one  must  give  way  to  the  other.  There  is  no 
necessary  opposition  even  between  '  God  and  Mammon,'  if  by 
'Maminon'  we  undei-stand  worldly  prosperity.  For  it  will 
commonly  happen  that  a  man  will  thrive  the  better  iu  the 
world  from  the  honesty,  frugality,  and  temperance  which  he 
may  be  practising  from  higher  motives.  And  there  is  not  even 
anything  necessarily  wrong  in  aiming  at  temporal  advantages. 
But  whoever  is  resolved  on  obtaining  wealth  in  one  way  or 
another  ('  si  possis,  recte ;  si  non,  qnocunque  modo,  rem')  will 
occasionally  be  led  to  violate  duty  ;  and  he,  again,  who  is  fnlly 
bent  on  '  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness,' will  sometimes  find  himself  called  on  to  incur  temporal 
losses.  And  so  it  is  with  the  occasionally  rival  claims  of  Trnth, 
and  of  Unity,  oi'  of  any  two  objects  which  may  possibly  be,  in 
some  instance,  opposed.  We  must  make  np  our  minds  whicli 
is,  in  that  case,  to  give  way.  One  must  be  the  supreme, — mnst 
be  the  '  master.' 

'Eitlier  he  will  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other.'  This 
seems  to  rei'er  to  cases  in  which  a  radical  opposition  between 
the  two  does  exist :  '  or  else  he  will  cleave  to  the  one,  and 
despise  {i.  e.  disregaj-d  and  neglect)  the  other.'  This  latter 
seems  to  be  the  description  of  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
such  necessary  opposition ;  only,  that  cases  will  sometimes  arise, 
in  which  the  one  or  the  other  most  be  disregarded. 
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'  'Wh&n,  Athdsts  <md prof  wne persons  do  hear  of  so  mam/  <md  con- 
trary opinioTis  m  religion,  it  doth  avert  them  from  the 
Church! 

One  may  meet  witli  persons,  not  a  few,  who  represent  J-eli- 
gioiis  differences  as,  properly  speaking,  designed  by  tlie  Most 
Higli,  and  acceptable  to  Him.  (See  the  extract  from  tbe 
tragedy  of  Tcmierlame  in  tlie  Annotations  on  Essay  XVI.) 

Thus,  in  a  veiy  popular  cbildresi's  book  (and  such  books 
often  make  an  impre^ion  which  is,  uuconscionsly,  retained 
through  life),  there  is  a  short  tale  of  a  father  exliibitiiig  to  hia 
son  tlie  diveimties  of  worehip  among  Christians  of  different 
denominations,  and  afterwards  their  uniting  to  aid  a  distressed 
neighbonr.  The  one,  he  tells  the  child,  is  '  a  thing  in  which  men 
are  born  to  differ ;  and  the  other,  one  in  which  tJiey  are  bdni 
to  agree.'  Now  it  is  true  that  persons  of  different  pereuasiona 
may,  and  often  do,  agree  in  practising  the  duties  of  humanity. 
But  that  they  do  not  often  differ,  and  differ  veiy  widely,  not 
only  in  their  natural  aondtiet,  but  in  ^eir prinoiples  of  conduct, 
is  notoriously  untrue.  The  writer  of  the  tale  must  have  over- 
looked (or  else  meant  his  readers  to  overlook)  tbe  ci'uel  abomi- 
nations of  Paganism,  ancient  and  modern, — the  human  sacri- 
fices offered  by  some  Pagans — the  widow-hurning  and  other 
atrocities  of  the  Hindus ;  and  (to  come  to  the  case  of  pro- 
fessed Christians)  the  'holy  ware'  against  the  Huguenots  and 
the  Vaodois,  tbe  Inquisition,  and  all  tbe  other  instances  of 
pei'secution  practised  as  a  point  of  christian  duty.  Certainly, 
in  whatever  sense  it  is  true  that  men  are  'bom  to  differ'  in 
religion,  in  the  same  sense  it  is  true  that  they  are  'born  to 
differ'  in  their  moral  practice  as  enjoined  by  their  religion. 

Somewhat  to  the  same  pin'pose  writes  the  author  of  an  able 
ai'ticle  in  tlie  Miinbwgh  Seview,  and  also  of  an  article  on  this 
volume,  in  the  North  British  (Aug.  1867,  p.  6),  with  whom  I 
partly  agree  and  partly  not. 

This  writer  maintains  (l)tbat  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  divisions 
that  have  existed  among  Christians  relate  to  points  of  a  pro- 
foundly mysterions,  sxid purely  spemdative  character. 

(2.)  That  on  tliese  points  the  language  of  Scripture  is  so 
obscni-e  or  ambiguous,  that  we  must  infer  the  Author  of  tbe 
revelation   to  bare  designed  that  it  should  receive  different 
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interpretations ;  wliile,  on  all  niattere  of  practical  morality,  the 
language  ia  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion. 

(3.)  That  the  dissent  and  schisma  arising  from  diversity  of 
interpretations  of  Scripture  ai-e  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  because, 
the  nnion  of  great  masses  of  men  in  one  community  does  not 
tend  to  their  improvement,  but  the  contrary. 

(4.)  That  the  inexpediency  of  pei-secation  may  be  demon- 
strated by  an  argument  of  nniversal  application, — one  to  which 
a  Mahometan  or  a  Pagan  must  yield,  as  well  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant;  namely,  the  impossibility  of  demon- 
sti'ati'ng  that  what  is  persecuted  is  really  error. 

With  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  I  partly  concur,  and  partly  not. 

(I.)  It  is  very  true,  and  is  a  ti-uth  which  I  have  most  ear- 
nestly dwelt  on  in  many  publications,  that  what  hpractioal  in 
the  christian  revelation  is  clearly,  and  fnlly,  and  tVequently  set 
forth ;  and  that,  on  matters  more  of  a  speculative  character, 
we  find  in  Scripture  only  slight  and  obscure  hints.' 

Ent  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  no  passages  of 
a  practical  charactei-  have  been  variously  intei-preted ;  or  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  or  all  tlie  most  impoi-tant,  of  the  differences 
that  have  divided  Christians,  relate  to  qn^tions  purely  specu- 
lative. Take,  as  one  instance,  that  vei'y  early  and  veiy  wide- 
spread heresy  of  the  Gnostics ;  most  of  whom  were  rank 
Antinomians,  teaching  that  they,  as  'knowing  the  Gospel' — 
(whence  their  name), — were  exempt  from  all  moral  dnty,  and 
would  be  accounted  righteous  by  imputation,  without  '  doing 
righteousness.' " 

These,  John  in  his  Epistles  manifestly  had  in  view ;  and  no 
doubt  Peter  also,  when  he  spealcs  of  tliose  who  '  wrest  the 
Scriptures,'  especially  Paul's  Epistles,  'to  their  own  destruc- 
tion.' They,  doubtless,  as  well  as  their  suceessoi-s  (for,  uuder 
various  names  Antinomians  have  always  arisen  from  time  to 
time  down  to  this  day),'  interpreted  in  their  own  way  Paul's 
doctrine  that  we  'are  justified  by  faitli,  without  the  works  of 
the  law.'  Considering  how  earnestly  that  Apostle  dwells  on 
the  necessity  of  'denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and 
living  soberly  and  righteonsly,'  it  may  seem  very  strange  that 

'  This  eivovimatonee  is  pointed  ont  as  (haract 
(IstSeriea)  on  tlie  •  PradUal  Characler  of  Re, 
on  •  A  Future  Stale.' 

'  See  John,  EpiB.  i.  'See  Gavtiunifai  the  IXmt 
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his  language  should  have  teen  thua  '  wrested ;'  and  that  he 
should  have  been  thoiight  to  be  speaking  of  himself  individnally, 
in  his  then  state,  as  being  '  carnal,  sold  under  sin,'  when  he 
had  just  before  been  congratulating  his  hearere  on  being  '  made 
free  fronn  sin,'  and  jnst  after,  speaks  of  his  walking  '  not  after 
the  flesh,  bnt  aftei'  the  spirit.' ' 

Bat  tlie  fact,  however  strange,  cannot  be  denied.  And  it  is 
as  to  the  matter  of  _/aci  that  the  question  now  is.  For  if  it  be 
said  that  such  and  snch  passages  are  not '  susceptible  of  various 
interpretations'  according  to  reasonable  principles,  this  is  what 
most  of  the  contending  parties  will  be  disposed  to  say,  each,  of 
the  texts  they  appeal  to.  They  usually  maintain,  that  to  &fai/f 
and  mteUigeni  judge  they  do  not  admit  of  any  interpretation 
but  that  which  they  themselves  adopt,  We  can  only  reply, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  hwoe  been  variously  interpreted.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that,  in  very  many  instances,  the  various 
interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been  not  the  cawse,  but  the 
efeet  of  men's  differences ;  and  that,  having  framed  certain 
theories  according  to  their  own  inclinations  or  fancies,  they 
have  tlien  sought  to  force  Scripture  into  a  support  of  tliese. 
But  still  the  fact  remains,  that  men  have  difiered  in  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture,  on  the  most  important  jpractiodl 


Again,  those  Anabaptists  who  taught  commimity  of  goods, 
and  who  were  thus  striking  at  the  root  of  all  civil  society,  made 
their  appeal  to  Scripture."  So  also  do  those  who  teach  the 
doctrine  of  complete  non-resistance ;  tlie  consequence  of  which, 
if  adopted  by  any  one  nation,  would  be  to  give  up  the  peace- 
able as  a  prey  to  then-  unsci-upulous  neighboure.  And  so  again 
do  those  who  advocate  vows  of  celibacy.' 

Again,  the  Scripture  exhortations  to  '  unity'  have  been  inter- 
preted by  some  as  requiring  all  Olnistians  to  live  under  a  single 
ecclesiastical  government ;  and  the  passages  relating  to  the 
Oliurch,'  and  to  the  powers  conferred  on  the  AptKtles,  as 
obliging  us  to  renounce  all  private  judgment,  and  submit 
implicitly  to  whatever  is  decreed  by  Uie  (snpptsed)  Catholic 
Church.     Now  this  is  moat  emphatically  a  practical  question, 
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since  it  iuyolves,  not  this  or  that  particular  point  of  practice, 
but  an  indefinite  number.  Those  who  adopt  the  above  inter- 
pretations must  be  prepared  to  acquiesce,  at  the  bidding  of 
their  eccl^iastieal  I'lilere,  in  amy  the  most  gross  superstitions 
and  tile  most  revolting  moral  corruptions,  however  disapproved 
by  their  own  judgment,  rather  than  exclude  themselves  (as  thoy 
think)  altogether  from  the  Gospel-covenant. 

And  the  difference  between  Christians  as  to  this  point, 
which  for  so  many  ages  has  di^-ided  so  many  millions,  may  be 
considered  as  not  only  the  most  important  of  all  the  divisions  that 
have  ever  existed,  but  even  gi'eater  than  all  tlie  rest  put  together. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  practical  precepts 
of  Scripture  have  never  admitted  of  various  interpretations ;  or 
tliat  the  (jnestione  of  doeti-ine  on  which  Christians  have  been 
opposed  are  of  a  purely  speculative  chai'acter. 

The  difference,  again,  between  the  Christians  and  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  which  is,  emphatically,  on  a  practical  point,  turns 
on  the  'interpretations  of  the  'Scripture-prophecies;  which  the 
Jews  of  old  (as  at  this  day  also)  Interpreted  as  relating  to  a 
Messiah  who  should  be  a  gi'eat  temporal  prince  and  deliverer. 
And  it  was  on  that  ground  that  they  put  to  death  the  Lord 
i  a  blasphemous  impostor.  Indeed,  a  modern  writer 
e  may  presume,  in  better  irony,  and  meaning  a  scoff 
at  Christians)  represents  that  murder  as  '  no  crime^  because  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  mankind  were  redeemed. 

However  cleai'  to  v-a  may  be  the  prophecies  of  a  suffering 
Messiali,  it  cannot  be  said,  looking  to  the  fact,  that  '  they 
admit  of  no  differences  of  interpretation.'  And  it  is  conceivable 
that  they  might  have  been  so  expressed  as  to  force  all  men  into 
the  reception  of  Jesus ;  if,  at  least,  there  had  been  also  aneb 
'  signs  from  Heaven'  as  they  looked  for ; — if,  tliat  is,  He  had 
been  seen  descending  fram  IJie  clouds,  accompanied  by  Moses 
and  Elias,  in  the  splendour  which  He  displayed  to  three  Apostles 
at  the  Ti'ansflguration  ;  and  if  He  had  always  appeared  surround- 
edbyasupernaturanight(calledaGLOBT)aspaintei-s  are  accustom- 
ed to  represent  Him,  and  as  He  appeared  to  John  the  Baptist. 

But  as  it  is,  '  faecaaae  they  knew  Him  not,  nor  yet  the 
voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day,  they 
fulfilled  them  in  condemning  Him.' ' 
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(n.)  I  most  fully  admit  that,  in  things  confessedly  beyond 
human  reason,  we  ongbt  to  acquiesce  in  the  scanty  and  obscure 
intimations  given  us  in  Revelation ;  not  presuming  to  frame,  on 
such  points,  explanations  of  what  Scripture  has  left  unexplained ; 
nor  (much  less)  to  condemn,  as  unhappily  has  so  often  been 
done,  our  fellow-Ohiiatiaus  who  may  reject  those  explanations ; 
and  ou  such  grounds  to  create  hi^tile  separation. 

But  it  is  surely  rash  to  pronounce  that  such  separations  were, 
properly  speaking,  designed ;  or,  on  any  point,  to  draw  infer- 
ences as  to  tlie  Divine  Will  trom  conjectures  of  our  own,  based 
on  the  events  that  natiu'ally  take  place.  For,  in  a  certain  sense, 
it  may  be  said  that  whatever  happens  must  be  according  to  the 
Will  of  the  Most  High,  since  He  does  not  interpose  to  pj'cvent 
it-.  But  '  in  our  doings'  (as  is  expressed  in  the  17th  Article) 
'  that  Will  of  God  is  to  he  followed  wliieh  is  expressly  declared 
in  Scripture.' 

'  It  must  needs  be,'  eays  our  Loi'd,  '  tliat  offences  come ;  but 
woe  unto  that  man  by  wbom  the  offence  cometh.'  And  Paul, 
who  tells  his  converts,  tliat  '  there  must  be  heresies,  that  they 
who  ai'e  approved  may  be  made  manifest,'  bids  them,  neverthe- 
less, 'reject  a  man  that  is  an  heretic' 

As  for  the  analogy  of  a  prince  or  master  who,  the  reviewer 
says,  always  endeavoui-a  to  give  unmistakable  dh'ections,  Bishop 
liutler  has  touched  it  very  well  when  he  says,'  '  The  reason 
why  a  prince  would  give  hia  directions  in  this  plain  manner  is, 
that  he  absolutely  desires  snch  an  eietemal  action  slionld  be 
done,  without  concerning  himself  witli  the  motive  or  principle 
on  which  it  is  done :  i.  e.,  he  regards  only  the  external  event, 
or  tlie  thing's  being  do?te,  and  not  at  all  the  doinff  it,  or  the 
actioD.  Whereas,  tlie  whole  of  morality  and  i-eligion  consisting 
merely  in  acUon  itself,  there  is  no  sort  of  parallel  between  the 
cases.  But  if  the  prioce  be  snppcffied  to  regai'd  only  the  action, 
— i.  e.,  only  to  desire  to  exercise,  or  in  any  way  prove,  the 
underetauding  or  loyalty  of  a  servant,  he  would  not  always  give 
his  ordei-s  in  such  a  ])lain  maiiuer,' 

But  as  for  Uie  question  why  a  stata  of  trial  does  exist — why 
earth  is  not  heaven — why  any  evil  is  permitted  in  the  univeree, 
— Bishop  Butler. had  too  much  sense  and  modesty  to  attempt 
any  solution. 

'  Analogi;,  p:irt  iL  uljap.  vi.  p.  SiT,  Fxtzgevald's  edition. 
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(III.)  I  fiilly  coiieui"  with  the  reviewer  in  disapproving  of  the 
union  of  vast  maesee  of  mankind  under  one  government,  eccle- 
siastical or  civil.  And  in  some  instances,  where  men  were  so 
wedded  to  the  erroneous  view  above  alluded  to,  of  the  chai-aeter 
of  Christian  '  unity,'  as  to  think  that  the  combining  of  aJl 
Christians  in  a  single  community  on  earth  is  a  thing  to  be 
aimed  at,  their  doctiinal  disagreements,  which  prevented  this, 
may  have  incidentally  proved  a  benefit.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  such  a  combination, 
or  else,  hostile  separation  and  opposition.  Considering,  indeed, 
how  many  religious  Bodies  of  Dissenters  tliere  are  among  us, 
and  that  all  Protestants  ai'e  dissenters  from  the  Ohureh  of 
Kome — revolted  subjects  who  have  renounced  their  subjection, 
— ^it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  that  the  two  ideas,  of 
independent  disHiiotness,  and  of  disagreement,  which  have  no 
necessary  connexion,  should  have  become  associated  in  men's 
minds.'  But  the  Apostles,  who  certainly  did  not  encouz-age 
diversities  of  doctrine,  founded  numerous  distinct  Clmreh^, 
several  even  in  the  same  province ;  which,  tliongh  not  at  all  at 
Tariance,  were  not  placed  under  any  common  authority  on  earth, 
except  that  of  the  individual  Apostle  who  founded  them.  And 
in  tlie  earliest  ages  the  christian  Churches  were  reckoned  by 
hundreds.  It  was  in  later  times,  and  very  gradually,  that  the 
claims  of  Eome,  and  of  Constantinople,  to  univereal  supremacy, 
were  admitted. 

And  in  the  present  day,  the  American  Episcopalian  Church 
is  kept  apart  from  onr  own,  not  by  difference  of  doctrine,  but 
simply  by  being  American.  The  Churches  of  Sweden  and  of 
Denmark,  again,  and  of  some  other  Protestant  States,  are  not, 
I  believe,  at  all  ai  variance  with  each  other,  though  not  subject 
to  any  common  government. 

(IV.)  I  am  as  fully  convinced  aa  the  reviewer  that  no  unin- 
spired man  can  justly  pretend  to  infallible  certainty  as  to  what 
opinions  ar-e  erroneous.  Bnt  (1)  no  argnment  drawn  from 
man's  fallibility  can  at  all  avail  to  repress  persecution,  except 
with  those  who  aohwwiedge  fallibility.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  Churches  comprising  a  majoi'ity  of  the  christian  world  do 
lay  claim  to  an  unerring  certainty  in  mattei-s  of  doctrine.     So 

'  I   liave   treated   fiUiy  of  tliia   point   iii   tiie  Lessons    on   Jfcliffioiis  Won!dp. 
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that,  with  them,  the  argnment  which  it  is  alleged  all  must 
admit,  would  have  no  force  at  all.  To  tell  a  Eomaii  Catholic 
to  admit  that  his  Church  can  liave  no  certainty  as  to  what  ia  or 
is  not  an  error,  would  be  simply  telling  him  to  oeass  to  5e  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

If,  however,  all  that  is  meant  is  that,  however  certain  we 
may  be,  onrselves,  we  cannot  always  deraonsti-ate  to  others — to 
the  very  pei-sons  in  error — that  their  opinions  are  wrong,  the 
persecutor  would  answer  that  since  he  cannot  convince  them, 
lie  must  be  content  to  make  sure,  in  some  way,  whether  by 
their  death,  banishment,  incarceration,  or  otherwise,  that  they 
shall  be  effectnally  prevented  from  ^opagratm^  their  errors. 

But  (2)  even  if  a  ruler  admits  himself  to  be  not  completely 
infallible,  still  the  above  argument  will  not  preclnde  pei-secii- 
tion.  As  I  observed  in  a  former  work,'  'In  protesting  against 
the  claim  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  prescribe  to  his  subjects 
what  shall  be  tlieir  religions  faith,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
the  consideration  that  such  a  decision  is  iei/ond  the  province  of 
a  secular  ruler ;  instead  of  dilating,  as  some  writers  have  done, 
on  the  impossibility  of  having  any  ruler  whose  judgment  shall 
be  infaUihle.  That  infallibility  cannot  be  justly  claimed  by 
uninspired  Man,  is  indeed  very  true,  but  nothing  to  the  present 
purpose.  A  man  may  claim — as  the  Apostles  did — infallibility 
in  raattere  of  faith,  without  thinking  it  allowable  to  eaforce 
conformity  by  secular  coercion ;  and,  again,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
he  may  think  it  right  to  employ  that  coercion,  without  thinking 
himself  infallible.  In  fact,  ail  legislators  do  this  in  respect  of 
temporal  concerns;  such  as  confessedly  come  within  the  pro- 
vince of  human  legislation.  Much  as  we  have  heard  of  re^^i'oMS 
infallibility,  no  one,  I  conceive,  ever  pi-etended  to  universal 
legislaime  infallibility.  And  yet  every  legislatiire  enforces 
obedience,  under  penalties,  to  the  laws  it  enacts  in  civil  and 
criminal  transactions ;  not  on  the  ground  of  their  supposing 
themselves  exempt  from  error  of  judgment ;  but  because  they 
are  bound  to  legislate — though  conscious  of  being  fallible- 
according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment;  and  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  each  law  till  they  shall  see  cause  to  repeal  it  What 
should  hinder  tliem,  if  religion  be  one  of  the  things  coming 

'  Essays  on  the  Bangeys  to  Chnsiiitn,  Paith,  essay  v.  g  11.     Tliivd  eclilion. 
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within  tlieir  pvoviuce,  from  enforcing  (on  the  same  pnneiple) 
conformity  to  their  enactments  respecting  that?  A  lawgiver 
sees  the  expediency  of  a  uniform  I'ule,  with  regard,  suppose,  to 
weiglitB  and  measures,  or  to  tlie  descent  of  propei-ty ;  he  frames, 
without  any  pretensions  to  infallibility,  the  hest  rule  he  can 
think  of;  or,  perhaps,  merely  a  rule  whicii  he  thinks  as  good 
as  any  otlier ;  and  enforces  unifonn  compliance  with  it :  this 
being  a  matter  eonfesaedly  witliin  his  province.  Now  if  reh- 
gion  he  so  too,  he  may  feel  himself  called  on  to  enforce  uni- 
formity in  that  also;  not  helieving  himself  infallible  either 
in  matters  of  faith  or  in  mattei-s  of  expediency ;  hut  holding 
himself  bound,  in  each  case  alike,  to  frame  such  enactments  as 
are  in  his  judgment  advisable,  and  to  enforce  compliance  with 
them  ;  as  King  James  in  his  prefatory  proclamation  respecting 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  announces  his  determination  to  allow 
of  '  no  departure  from  them  ■whatever.'  I  do  not  conceive  that 
he  thought  himself  gifted  with  infallibility ;  but  that  he  saw  an 
advantiige  in  religions  uniformity,  and  therefore  held  himself 
authorized  and  bound  to  enforce  it  by  the  power  of  tJie  secular 
magistrate.  The  whole  question  therefore  turns,  not  on  any 
claim  to  infallibility,  but  on  the  'extent  of  the  province  of  the 
aiml  magistrate,  and  of  the  applicabiUty  of  legal  coercion,  or 
of  exclusion  from  civil  rights.' — [pp.  157,  8.] 

And  it  may  be  added  tliat  {as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked) ' 
a  ruler  who  believed  in  no  religion,  as  probably  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  ancient  heathen  lawgivers,  might  yet,  like 
them,  think  the  established  religion  a  nsefnl  thing  to  keep  the 
vulgar  in  awe,  and  might,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  enforce 
conformity. 

'  It  is  certain,  that  heresies  and  schisms  are,  of  all  others,  the 

greatest  scandals.'' 
'  JVotMng  doth  so  much  heep  rtbm,  out  of  the  Church,  and  d/rw8 

msn  oviofthe  Church,  as  Ireach  ifunii/yJ 

If  proof  of  the  truUi  of  Bacon's  remark  were  needed,  it 
might  be  found  in  tlie  fact,  tliat  among  the  more  immediate 
causes  of  the  stationary,  or  even  receding,  condition  of  the 
Reformation,  for  nearly  three  centuries, — a  condition  so  strangely 

'  See  Essay  i.  On  Ike  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
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at  variance  with  the  anticipations  excited  in  both  friends  and 
foes  by  its  flret  rapid  advance, — the  one  which  has  been  most 
frequently  remarked  upon  is  the  contentions  among  Protestants, 
who,  soon  after  the  first  outbreak  of  tlie  revolt  from  Gome,  began 
to  expend  the  chief  part  of  then-  energies  in  contests  with  each 
other;  and  often  showed  more  zeal,  and  even  fiercer  hostility, 
against  rival-Protestants,  than  against  the  systems  and  the 
principles  which  they  agreed  in  condemning.  The  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Kome,  on  the  conti-ary,  ai-e  ready  to  waive  all 
internal  difierencee,  and  unite  actively,  as  against  a  common 
enemy,  in  opposing  the  Greek  Ohurch,  and  all  denominations 
of  Protestants.  They  ai-e  like  a  disciplined  ai-my  under  a  single 
supreme  leader;  in  which,  whatever  jealousies  and  dissensions 
may  exist  among  the  individual  of&cere  and  soldiei's,  eveiy  one 
is  at  his  post  whenever  the  trumpet  gives  the  call  to  arms,  and 
the  whole  act  as  one  man  against  the  hostile  ai-my.  Pro- 
testante,  on  the  contrary,  labour  under  the  disadvantages  which 
are  weU  known  in  mJitaiy  history,  of  an  allied  aiiaj — a  host 
of  confed&raies, — who  are  often  found  to  forget  the  common 
canse,  and  desert,  or  even  oppose  one  another. 

Hence,  it  is  continually  urged  against  the  Keformed  Chm'cJies, 
'See  what  comes  of  allowing  private  judgment  in  I'eligion. 
Protestants,  who  profess  to  sacrifice  everything  to  trath,  do  not, 
after  allj  attain  it,  for  if  they  did,  tliey  would  all  (as  has  been 
just  observed)  be  agreed.  The  exercise  of  their  private  judg- 
ment doee  hut  expose  them  to  the  disadvantages  of  divisions, 
without,  after  all,  seeming  to  (hem  an  infallible  cei-tainty  of 
attaining  truth ;  while  those  who  submit  to  the  decisions  of  one 
supreme  centi-al  authority,  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
united  against  every  common  adversary,' 

And  this  advantage  certainly  does  exist,  and  ought  not  to  be 
denied,  or  kept  out  of  sight.  The  principle  is  indeed  sound, 
of  making  truth,  as  embraced  on  sincere  conviction,  the  first 
object,  and  unity  a  secondary  one ;  and  if  Man  were  a  less  im- 
perfect Being  than  he  is,  all  who  adhered  to  tlrat  principle 
would,  as  has  been  said,  be  agreed  and  united ;  and  ti'uth  and 
rectitude  would  have  their  natwal  advantages  over  their  oppo- 
sites.  But  as  it  is,  what  we  generally  find,  is  truth  mixed  with 
human  en-or,  and  genuine  rehgion  tainted  with  an  alloy  of 
human  weaknc^es  and  prejudices.  And  this  it  is  that  gives 
a  certain  degree  of  advantage  to  any  system. — whether  in  itself 
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true  or  false — whicli  makes  union,  and  sntniission  to  a  supreme 
autliority  on  eai-th,  the  flret  point. 

K  you  exhort  men  to  seeli  truth,  and  to  embrace  wiiat,  on 
deliberate  examination,  they  are  couvinced  is  truth,  they  may 
follow  tliis  advice,  and  yet — considering  what  Man  is — ^may  be 
expected  to  anive  at  different  conclusions.  But  if  you  exhort 
them  to  agree,  and  with  that  view,  to  make  a  compromise,— 
each  consenting  (like  the  Eoman  Triumvirs  of  old,  who  aaciificed 
to  each  other's  enmity  then'  respective  friends)  to  jtrosariie  some 
of  their  own  convictions, — then,  if  they  follow  this  advice,  the 
end  sought  will  be  accomplished. 

But  siu-ely  the  advantages,  gi-eat  as  they  are,  of  union,  ai-e 
too  dearly  pmchased  at  such  a  price ;  since,  brides  the  possi- 
bihty  that  men  may  be  united  in  what  is  en'oneous  and  wi'ong 
in  itself,  there  is  this  additional  evil^ — -and  this  should  be  re- 
membered above  all, — that  whatever  absolute  truth  there  may 
be  in  what  is  assented  to  on  sneh  a  principle,  it  is  not  trutli  to 
those  who  assent  to  it  not  on  conviction,  but  for  union's  sake. 
And  what  is  in  iteelf  right  to  be  done,  is  wroag  to  him  who 
does  it  without  the  approbation  of  his  own  judgment,  at  tlie 
bidding  of  otheis,  and  with  a  view  to  their  co-operation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  unity— whetlier  among  all  Christians,  or 
any  portion  of  them — which  is  the  result  of  their  all  holding 
the  same  trutJi, — tliis  unity  is  not  the  less  perfect  from  its  being 
incidental,  and  not  the  primary  object  aimed  at,  and  to  which 
all  else  was  to  be  sacrificed.  But  those  who  have  only  inci- 
dentally adhered  to  what  is  in  itself  perfectly  right,  may  be 
themselv^  wrong;  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  tliose  who 
may  have  fallen  into  en'or  on  some  points,  but  who  ai"e  on  the 
whole  sincei^  votai'ies  of  truth. 

Another  disadvantage  that  is  to  be  weighed  against  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  unity  based  on  implicit  submi^ion  to  a  certain 
supreme  authority,  is  that  the  adlierents  of  such  a  system  are 
deprived  of  the  character  of  witnesses. 

When  a  man  professes,  and  we  are  unable  to  disprove  the 
sincerity  of  the  profession,  that  he  has  been,  on  examination, 
convinced  of  the  trutli  of  a  certain  doctrine,  he  is  a  wiMess  to 
the  force  of  the  reasons  which  have  convinced  him.  But  those 
who  take  the  contraiy  courae  give,  in  reality,  no  testimony  at 
all,  except  to  the  fact  that  they  have  received  so  and  so  from 
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tlieu'  guide.  Tliey  are  like  copies  of  some  printed  docuineiit 
(whetJier  manj'  or  few,  makes  no  difference),  etmck  off  from  the 
same  typea,  and  whicli  consequently  can  have  no  more  weight 
as  evidence,  than  one.  So  abo,  the  shops  supply  us  with  abund- 
ance of  busts  and  prints  of  some  eminent  man,  '  all  striking 
likenesses  of  each  otJier.' 

If  there  were  but  a  hundred  pereous  in  all  the  world  who 
professed  to  have  fully  convinced  Oieraselves,  independently  of 
each  other's  autliority,  of  tiie  truth  of  a  certain  conclusion,  and 
these  were  men  of  no  more  than  ordinaiy  ability,  their  declarar 
tion  would  have  incalculably  more  weight  tlian  that  of  a  hun- 
dred millions,  even  though  they  were  the  most  sagacious  and 
leai'ned  men  that  ever  existed,  maintaining  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, but  having  previously  resolved  to  forego  all  exercise  of 
their  own  judgment,  and  to  receive  implicitly  what  is  dictated 
to  them,  I'or,  the  testimony  (to  use  a  simple  and  obvious 
illustration)  of  even  a  email  number  of  m/e-mMesses  of  any 
ti'ansaction,  even  tliough  pc^seesing  no  exti'aordinary  powei-s  of 
vision,  would  outweigh  tliat  of  countless  milUons  who  should 
have  resolved  to  close  tlieir  eyes,  and  to  receive  and  ret-ail  the 
report  they  heard  from  a  single  individual. 

So  important  in  giving  weight  to  testimony,  is  the  absence  of 
all  concert,  or  suspicion  of  concert,  that  probably  one  of  the 
causes  which  induced  the  Apostles,  under  tlie  guidance  of  tlie 
Holy  Spiiit,  to  fomid  several  distinct  and  independent  Chm-ehes, 
instead  of  a  single  community  under  one  government  on  earth, 
was,  the  increased  assurance  thus  affoi-ded  of  the  doctrine  and 
of  the  Canon  of  Sci-ipture  received  by  all.  I"or,  it  was  not — as 
some  have  imagmed — any  General  Council  or  Synod  of  the 
Universal  Church,  that  deteraiined  wliat  books  and  what  doc- 
trines should  be  received.  No  one  of  tlie  eaiiy  General  Coun- 
cils did  more  than  declare  what  had  been  already  received  by 
the  spontaneous  decision  of  each  of  many  distinct  Churches, — 
which  liad  thus  borne,  long  before,  their  independent  testimony 
to  the  books  and  the  doctrines  of  Ohi-ist's  inspu-ed  servants. 

So  well  is  all  tliis  underetood  by  crafty  controversialists, 
that  they  usually  endeavour  to  represent  all  who  chance  to 
agree  in  maintaining  what  the^  woidd  oppose,  as  belonging  to 
some  School,  Party,  or  Association  of  some  kind,  and  in  some 
way  Gomhmed,  and  acting  in  concert  ;  and  this  when  there  is  no 
proof,  or  shadow  of  proof,  of  any  such  combination,  except  co- 
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incidence  of  opinion.  They  are  represented  (to  serve  a  piirpose) 
as  disciples  of  such  and  such  a  leader.  But  'there  are  thi'ee 
senses  in  which  men  are  sometimes  called  '  disciples'  of  any 
other  person :  (1.)  mcorreaUy,  from  their  simply  maintaining 
something  that  he  maintainB,  without  any  profession  or  proof 
of  its  being  derived  from  him.  Thns,  Augtistiue  was  a  pred^ti- 
narian,  and  so  was  Mahomet ;  yet  no  one  supposes  that  the  one 
derived  his  hehef  from  the  other.  It  is  very  common,  however, 
to  say  of  another,  tliat  he  is  an'Ai-ian,  Athanasian,  Socmian,  &c., 
which  tends  to  mislead,  luiless  it  is  admitted,  or  can  be  proved, 
that  he  leai'nt  his  opinions  from  this  or  that  master.  (2.)  Wben 
ceiiain  persons  avow  that  they  have  adapted  the  views  of 
another,  not  however  on  his  authority,  but  from  holding  tliem 
to  be  agi-eeable  to  reason  or  to  Scripture ;  as  the  Platonic,  and 
most  other  philosophical  sects ;  tie  Lutlierans,  Zaingliana,  &c. 
(3.)  When,  like  the  disciples  of  Jesns,  and,  as  it  is  said,  of  tlie 
PythagoreaiB,  and  the  adherents  of  certain  Ohurclies,  they  profess 
to  receive  their  system,  on  the  authority  of  their  master  or 
Church ;  to  acquiesce  in  an  '  ipee-dixit ;'  or,  to  receive  all  that 
the  Church  receives.  These  thi-ee  senses  should  be  carefuUy 
kept  distinct." 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  assailants  of  Bishop  Hampden's 
Bwmpton  LeO/wrm  (a  writer  who  afterwards  seceded  openly  to 
Eome)  distinctly  asserted  tliat  Dr.  H.,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Hinds, 
Mr.  Blanco  White,  and  Ai-ehbishop  Whately  were '  united  in  tlie 
closet  bonds  of  private  friendship,  as  well  as  of  agreement  in  doc- 
trine.' Whether  this  was  a  hnown  falsehood,  or  a  mere  random  as- 
Beiiion,  tin-own  out  witliout  any  tnowledge  at  all  about  tlie  matter, 
one  cannot  decide.  But  the/ccci!  is,  that  Dr.  Arnold  never  liad  any 
close  intimacy  with  Di-.  Hampden ;  and  with  Dr.  Hiada,  and  Mr. 
B.  White, — he  had  not  so  much  as  a  visiting  acquaintance  I 

Now  though  the  alleged  'private  friendship'— had  it  existed 
— would  liave  been  nothing  in  itself  hlameable,  one  may  easily 
see  the  purpose  of  the  fabrication.  That  purpose  evidently  was, 
to  impair  in  some  degree  the  independent  testimony  of  the 
persons  mentioned,  as  to  the  points  wherein  they  coincided,  by 
insinuating  that  they  had  eoTispwed  togetlier  to  found  some 
kind  of  school  or  party ;    and  tiaat,  in  furtherance  of  such  a 
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plan,  they  might  possibly  have  been  biaseed  in  their  several 
JTidgraenta,  or  have  made  something  of  a  compromise. 

How  very  probable  such  a  result  is,  was  eti-ikingly  sliown, 
shortly  after,  by  the  formation  of  the  'Ti-act-party.'  Of  the 
persons  who  (deliberately  and  avowedly)  combined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advocating  certain  principles,  some — as  they  themselves 
STibsequently  declared — disapproved  of  mnch  that  was  put  forth 
in  several  of  tlie  Traets  for  the  Twnes,  yet  thought  it  best 
to  auppresa  their  disapprobation,  aiid  to  continue  to  favoiir  the 
pnbhcation,  till  the  advocacy  of  unsound  views  had  reached  an 
alanning  height. 

The  ingenuity  displayed  in  many  of  those  Tracts  has  given 
currency  to  doctrines  in  themselves  open  to  easy  refutation; 
and  the  high  character  for  learning  of  some  of  the  wi-iters, 
doubtless  contfibuted  to  their  succe^ ;  but  their  being  known  to 
have  combined  together  {'conspired,'  is  tlie  term  used  by  one 
of  themselves)  for  the  propagation  of  certain  doctrines  agreed 
npon,  toot  off  just  so  much  of  tlie  weight  of  tlieir  authority. 

And  when  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Mora- 
vians, and  Lutlierans,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  &c.,  are,  all  and  each,  without  (my  concert,  teach- 
ing to  their  respective  congi-egations  certain  fimdamental  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  tliis  their  concmTence  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  those  doctrines.  Of  these  religious 
communities,  some  coincide  on  all  fundamental  points,  while 
others,  unhappily,  are,  on  many  important  points,  opposed  to 
each  other :  but  as  long  as  they  are  independent  of  each  other, 
their  spontaneous  coincidence,  where  they  do  coincide,  gives 
great  weight  to  their  testimony.  But  if  they  formally  combine 
together  (in  an  Association,  Alliance,  Party,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  called),  and  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  pro- 
pagate these  doctrines,  the  presumption  is  proportionably 
weakened. 

It  is  very  strange,  that  some  persons  not  deficient,  generally, 
in  good  sense,  should  fail  to  perceive  tlie  consequences  of  thus 
setting  up  what  is  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  a  new  Ghwch. 
Besides  that,  under  a  specious  appearance  of  promoting  union 
among  Christians,  it  tends  to  foster  dis-vxmn.  and  dissension  in 
each  Church,  between  those  who  do,  and  who  do  not,  em-ol 
themselves  as  members — besides  this,  the  foree  of  the  spon- 
taneous and  independent  testimony  of  membera  of  distinct 
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Oliui'clies,  ia,in  great  measure,  destroyed,  by  tbe 
used  for  sti-engthening  it. 

It  ia  important  that  we  should  be  fully  aware,  not  only  of 
the  advantages  which  undoubtedly  are  obtained  by  this  kind  of 
union,  but  also  of  its  disadvantages ;  for  neitlier  belong  exclu- 
sively to  any  pavticulai'  Church,  or  other  communitr;',  but  to 
eveiy  kind  of  pai'ty,  association,  alliance,  or  by  whatever  otJier 
name  it  may  be  called,  in  which  there  is  an  express  or  under- 
stood obligation  on  the  members  to  give  up,  or  to  suppress, 
their  own  convictions,  and  siibmit  to  the  decisions  of  the  leader 
or  leadera  under  whom  they  are  to  act. 

,  This  principle  of  sacrificing  truth  to  unity,  creeps  in  gradually. 
The  saciiiice^si  demanded,  ut  such  cases,  is,  in  general,  not  a 
great  one.  Men  are  led  on,  step  by  step,  from  silence  as  to 
some  mistake,  to  connivance  at  fallacies,  and  thence  to  suppres- 
sion, and  then  to  misrepresentation,  of  truth ;  and  ultimately 
to  the  support  of  known  falsehood. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  advocate  the 
opposite  extreme, — the  too  common  practice  of  exaggerating 
differences,  or  settipg  down  aU  who  do  not  completely  concur 
in  all  our  views  as  '  infidels,'  aa  '  altogether  heterodox,'  &c.  The 
right  maxim  is  one  that  we  may  boiTow  from  Shakrapere: 
'Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.'  But  it 
is  worth  remai'king,  tliat  what  may  be  called  the  two  opposite 
exti'emes,  in  this  matter,  are  generally  found  together.  For  it  is 
the  tendency  of  paiiy-spii-it  to  pardon  miythmg  in  Uiose  who 
heartily  support  the  party,  and  nothing  in  tliose  who  do  not, 

'  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rending  QoA^s  Church  hj  two  Hnda 
of  controversies' 

Conti-overey,  though  always  an  evil  in  itself,  is  sometimes  a  ne- 
cessary evil.  To  give  up  any  tiling  worth  contending  about,  in 
order  to  prevent  hurtful  contentions,  is,  for  the  sake  of  extii'jiating 
noxious  weeds,  to  condemn  the  field  to  pei'petiial  sterility. 
Yet,  if  the  principle  that  it  is  an  evil  only  to  be  Incui-red  when 
necessary  for  tlte  sake  of  some  important  good,  were  acted 
upon,  the  two  classes  of  controversies  mentioned  by  Bacon 
wonld  certainly  be  excluded.  The  fii-st,  controversy  on  subjects 
too  deep  and  mysterious,  is  indeed  calculated  to  gender  strife. 
For,  in  a  case  where  coi-rect  knowledge  is  impossible  to  any 
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and  where  all  are,  in  fact,  in  the  wrong,  there  is  but  little 
likelihood  of  agreement ;  like  men  who  should  rashly  venture 
to  explore  a  strange  land  in  utter  darkness,  tliey  will  be 
scattered  into  a  tliousand  devious  paths.  The  second  class  of 
subjects  that  would  be  excluded  by  this  piinciple,  are  those 
which  relate  to  matters  too  minute  and  trifling.  For  it  should 
be  remembered  that  not  only  does  eveiy  question  that  can  be 
raised  lead  to  differences  of  opinion,  disputes,  and  parties,  but 
also  tliat  the  violence  of  the  dispute,  and  the  zeal  and  bigoted 
spirit  of  the  party,  are  not  at  all  propoi-tioned  to  tlie  im- 
portance of  Hie  matter  at  issue.  The  smallest  spark,  if  thrown 
among  veiy  combustible  substances,  may  raise  a  formidable 
conflagration.  Witness  the  long  and  acrimonious  disputes 
which  distracted  the  Church  concerning  the  proper  time  for  the 
observance  of  Easter,  and  concerning  the  use  of  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  of  the  present 
day,  viewing  these  controvei'sies  from  a  distance,  with  the  eye 
of  sober  reason,  and  perceiving  of  how  little  consequence  the 
pointe  of  dispute  are  in  themselves,  provided  they  be  so  fixed  as 
to  produce  a  decent  uniformity,  at  least  among  the  members  of 
each  Church,  can  hardly  bring  onreelves  to  believe  that  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  never  made  the 
subject  of  more  eager  contentions  than  such  trifles  as  these : 
and  that  for  these  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  were 
violated,  and  Christian  chai-ity  too  often  utterly  destroyed. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  human  nature  is  still  the  same  as 
it  ever  was ;  and  that  though  the  controvereies  of  one  age  may 
often  appear  ridiculous  in  another,  the  disposition  to  contend 
about  ti'ifles  may  remain  unchanged. 

Not  only,  however,  should  we  avoid  the  risk  of  causing 
needless  stiife  by  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  are  in 
ihmtseT/oes  trifling,  but  those  also  ai'e  to  be  regarded  as  fo  ms 
insignificant,  wliich,  however  curious,  sublime,  and  interesting, 
can  lead  to  no  practical  result,  and  have  no  tendency  to  malte 
OS  better  Christians,  but  are  merely  mattere  of  speculative 
curiosity.  Paul  is  frequent  and  earnest  in  his  exhortations  to 
hia  converts  to  conflne  themselves  to  such  studies  as  tend  to 
the  edification  of  the  Church, — the  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit, — the  conversion  of  infldels, — and  the  propagation  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  And  these  doctrines  are  all 
of  a  ^acbioal  tendency.     While  all  the  systems  framed  by 
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human  BTipei'stition,  entlinsiasm,  and  impostare,  whether  Pagan, 
Homish,  or  M^ometan,  abound,  as  might  be  expected,  in  mytho- 
logical fables  and  marvelloue  legends,  it  is  one  of  the  moat 
remai'kable  characteristics  of  the  ti-ne  religion,  that  it  reveals 
nothing  that  is  not  practically  important  for  us  to  know  with  a 
view  to  our  salvation.  Our  religion,  as  might  no  less  be 
expected  of  one  which  comes  not  from  Man,  but  from  God, 
reveals  to  ue,  not  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  in  itself, 
nor  yet  the  philosophy  of  the  divine  Nature  in  itself,  bnt  (tliat 
which  is  properly  religion)  tlie  relation  and  connection  of  the 
two  Beings  ;— what  God  is  Ixi  ies,— what  He  has  done,  and  will 
do  for  us, — and  what  we  are  to  be  and  to  do,  in  regard  to  Him. 
Bacon,  doubtle^,  does  not  mean  to  preclude  all  thought  or 
mention  of  any  snbject  connected  with  rehgion,  whose  practical 
utihty  we  are  nnable  to  point  ont.  On  the  eontraiy,  he  else- 
where urges  us  to  pui-sue  truth,  without  always  reqnhing  to 
perceive  its  practical  application.  But  a^  corvbrovefrsy,  and 
everything  that  is  likely,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  lead 
to  controversy,  on  such  points,  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
AVhen  once  a  flame  is  kindled,  we  cannot  tell  how  fai'  it  may 
extend.  And  since,  though  we  may  be  aUowed,  we  cannot  be 
Ixmnd  in  duty  to  discuss  speculative  points  of  theology,  the 
blame  of  occasioning  needless  dissension  must  lie  witli  those 
who  so  discuss  them  as  to  incur  a  risk  that  hostile  parties  may 
arise  out  of  then-  s 


Meth  ereaie  oppositions  which,  are  not,  and  jnd  them  i/iUo  new 
terms  so  Jimd,  as  wltereas  the  meamngi  ought  to  govern  the 
term,  tJie  term  inefft 


So  important  ai'e  words  in  influencing  our  thoughts,  and  so 
common  is  the  eiTor  of  overlooking  their  importance,  that  we 
cannot  give  too  much  heed  to  this  caution  of  Bacon  as  to  our 
i^e  of  language  in  religious  discussion.  The  rnl^  most  im- 
portant to  he  obseiTed  ai"e,  first,  to  be  aware  of  the  amhigwity 
of  words,  and  watchful  against  being  misled  by  it ;  since  tlie 
same  word  not  only  may,  but  otlen  must,  be  used  to  express 
different  meanings ;  and  so  common  a  source  of  dissension  is 
the  mistake  hence  ai'ising  of  the  meaning  of  others,  that  the 
word  misunderstandvng  is  applied  to  disagreements  in  general; 
secondly  (since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smne  meaning  may  be 
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I  by  different  words),  to  guai'd  against  attaching  too 
great  importance  to  the  use  of  any  particular  term :  and  lastly, 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  introducing  or  keeping  up  the  use 
of  any  peculiai-  set  of  words  and  phrases,  any  '  fixed  terms,'  as 
Bacon  calls  tliem,  as  the  badge  of  a  party. 

A  neglect  of  this  last  rule,  it  is  obvious,  must  greatly  pro- 
mote causeless  divisions  and  all  the  evils  of  pai'ty-spirit.  Any 
system  appears  the  more  distinct  from  all  others,  when  provided 
with  a  distinct,  regular,  technical  phraseology,  like  a  corporate 
body,  with  its  coat  of  anns  and  motto.  By  this  means,  over 
and  above  all  the  real  differences  of  opinion  which  exist,  a  fresh 
cause  of  opposition  and  separation  is  introduced  among  those 
.  who  would  perhaps  be  found,  if  tJieir  respective  statements  were 
candidly  explained,  to  have  in  their  tenets  no  real  ground  of 
disunion.  Kor  will  the  consequences  of  such  divisions  be  as 
tiifling  as  their  causes ;  for  when  parties  ai'e  once  fii-mly  estab- 
lished and  an-ayed  against  each  other,  their  opposition  will 
usually  increase ;  and  the  differences  between  them,  which  were 
originally  little  more  than  imaginaiy,  may  in.  time  become 
serious  and  important.  Expeiienee  would  seem  to  teach  us 
that  the  teclmical  terms  which  were  introduced  professedly  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down,  heresies  as  they  arose,  did  but 
sei-ve  ratlier  to  multiply  heresies.  This,  at  least,  is  cei-tain, 
that  as  scientific  theories  and  technical  phraseology  gained 
cuiTency,  party  animosity  raged  the  mote  violently.  Those 
who,  having  magnified  into  serious  evils  by  injudicioM  opposi- 
tion, heresies  in  themselves  insignificant,  appealed  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  evils  to  prove  that  their  opposition  was  called 
for :  like  unskilful  physicians,  who,  when  by  violent  remedi^ 
they  have  aggi-avated  a  ti-iiling  disease  into  a  dangerous  one, 
urge  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  which  they  themselves  have 
produced,  in  justification  of  their  practice.  They  employed  that 
violence  in  the  cause  of  what  they  hdieved  to  be  divine  truth, 
which  Jesus  Himself  and  his  Apostles  expressly  forbade  in  the 
cause  of  what  they  hiew  to  be  divine  ti-nth.  '  The  sei'vant  of 
the  Lord,'  says  Paul,  'must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
men,  in  meekness  instnacting  them  that  oppose  themselves,  if 
God,  peradventure,  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowl- 
edging of  the  truth." 
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On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  that  more  tends  to  deprave 
tiie  moral  sense  than  Party,  because  it  supplies  that  sympatl^j 
for  which  Man  has  a  natural  craving.  To  amy  one  uncoimected 
with  Party,  the  temptations  of  pereonal  interest  or  gratitication 
are  in  some  degree  checked  by  the  disapprobation  of  those 
around  him.  But  a  partizan  iinds  himself  suiTounded  by 
persons  most  of  whom,  though  perhaps  not  imscrnpulons  in 
their  private  capacity,  ai'e  prepared  to  Tieep  him  i/n  countenance 
in  much  that  is  unjustifiable, — ^to  overlook  or  excuse  almost 
anything  in  a  zealous  and  efficient  pai'tiaan, — and  even  to  ap- 
plaud what  in  another  they  woidd  condemn,  so  it  does  but  pri> 
mote  some  party-object.  For,  Party  corrupts  the  conscience,  by 
making  ahhost  all  virtnes  flow,  as  it  were,  hi  its  own  cJumnd. 
Zeal  for  truth  becomes,  gradually,  zeal  for  the  watchword — the 
shibboleth — of  the  party ;  justice,  mercy,  benevolence,  are  all 
limited  to  the  members  of  that  party,  and  are  censured  if  ex- 
tended to  those  of  tlie  opposite  pai-ty,  or  (which  is  usually  even 
more  detested)  those  of  no  party.  Candour  is  made  to  consist 
in  putting  the  b<«t  construction  on  all  tliat  comes  from  one 
side,  and  the  worst  on  all  that  does  not.  Whatever  is  wrong, 
in  any  member  of  tlie  pai-ty,  is  either  boldly  denied,  in  tlie  face 
of  all  evidence,  or  vindicated,  or  passed  over  in  silence ;  and 
whatever  is,  or  can  be  brought  to  appeal-,  wrong  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  readily  credited,  and  bi-ought  forward,  and  exaggerated. 
The  principles  of  conduct  originally  the  noblest,  disinterested 
self-devotion,  courage,  and  active  zeal,  Party  perverts  to  its  own 
purposes ;  veracity,  submissive  humility,  charity — ^in  short, 
eveiy  christian  virtue, — it  enlists  in  its  cause,  and  confines 
within  its  own  limits ;  and  the  conscience  becomes  gi'adtially  so 
corrupted  that  it  becomes  a  guide  to  evil  instead  of  good,  Tlie 
'light  that  is  in  us  becomes  darkness," 

'  We  Tnay  -not  take  up  Mahome^s  sword,  or  like  unto  it ;  that  is, 
to  jyropagate  relAgion  hy  via/rs,  or  ly  saaiguinary  persecutions 
to  force  6 


Although  Bacon  thus  protests  against  the  '  forcing  of  men's 
consciences,'  yet  I  am  not  quite  sure,  whetlier  he  fully  embi-aced 
the  principle  that  all  secular  coercion,  small  or  great,  in  what 
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s  religious  faitii,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  a  man's  religion,  as  long  as  he  conducts  himBell'  as  a 
peaceable  and  good  citizen,  does  not  fall  withm  the2>romnee  of 
thecivU  ma^tTOte,  Bacon  speaks  with  just  hon-or  of  'sftn- 
yuinm^  persecutions.'  Now,  amy  laws  that  can  be  properly 
called '  sanguinaiy ' — any  imdue  severity — should  be  deprecated 
in  0^  matters  whatever ;  as  if,  for  example,  the  penalty  of  death 
should  be  denounced  for  stealing  a  pin.  But  if  religious  truth 
does  properly  faU  within  the  province  of  the  civil  magisti'ate, — 
if  it  be  the  ofBce  of  goverranent  to  provide  for  the  good  of  the 
subjects,  univei'sally,  including  that  of  their  souls,  the  rulei's 
can  have  no  more  right  to  tolerate  heresy,  than  theft  or  murder. 
They  may  plead  that  the  propagation  of  false  doctrine- — that  is, 
what  is  contrary  to  what  tl\«y  hold  to  be  true,— is  the  worst 
kind  of  robbery,  and  is  a  mui'der  of  the  soul.  On  that  supposi- 
tion, therefore,  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  penalty  denounced 
against  religious  offfences,  whether  it  shall  be  death,  or  exile,  or 
fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  any  other,  becomes  a  mere  political 
question,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  penalties  for  other  crimes.' 

But  it^  oii  the  contraiy,  we  are  to  imderstand  and  comply 
with,  in  the  simple  and  obvious  sense,  our  Lord's  injunction  to  . 
'render  to  Ojesar  the  thin^  that  are  Ciesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's ; '  and  his  declaration  that  his  '  kingdom 
is  not  of  tliis  world;'  and  if  we  are  to  beheve  Mb  Apostles 
sincere  in  renouncing,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowers, all  design  of  propagating  their  faith  by  secular  force,  or 
of  monopolizing  for  Christians  as  such,  or  for  any  pai-ticidar 
denomination  of  Christians,  secular  power  and  political  rights, 
then,  (M  penalties  and  privations,  great  or  small,  inflicted  on 
purely  religious  grounds,  must  be  equally  of  the  character  of 
persecution  (though  all  ai-e  not  equally  smeee  persecution},  and 
aU  alite  unchristian.  Persecution,  in  shoi-t,  is  not  wrong  6 
it  is  cruel,  hi^t  it  is  cnicl  because  it  is  wrong. 


'  The  foUoiving  is  an  extract  from  a  JVoiesian!  hiM>k,  published  a  faw  years 
ago : — '  The  magistrate  who  reBtmins,  ooeroea,  or  ptiniahes  one  who  is  propagating 
ft  true  relj^on,  opposes  himself  to  God,  and  is  a  persecutor ;  but  the  mapatrate 
who  reafraias,  coerces,  or  piiniahes  one  who  is  pi-opagatiog  a  Mse  religion,  obeys 
the  command  of  God,  amd  is  not  a  pei-secirfo?*.' 

Tliis  is  a  doetMne  whieli  every  persecutor  in  the  world  would  fully  admiL 
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ESSAY  IV.     OF  EEVENGK 

T>  EVENGE  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice  which  the  more  Man'a 
■*-*'  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out :  for  as 
for  the  first  wrong,  it  does  but  offend  the  law ;  but  the  revenge 
of  that  wi-ong  putteth  tlie  law  out  of  office>>  Certainly,  in  taking 
revenge  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy,  hut  in  passing  it 
ovei"  he  is  superior ;  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  pai'don :  and 
Solomon,  I  am  sure,  saith,  'It  is  tlie  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by 
an  offence."  That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  in'ecoverable,  and 
wise  men  have  enough  to  do  with  things  present  and  to  come ; 
tiiei'efore  tliey  do  tut  ti-ifle  with  themselves,  that  lahonr  in  past 
matters.  '  Tliere  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the  wrong's  sake, 
but  tliereby  to  purchase  himself  profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour, 
or  the  like ;  therefore  why  should  I  he  angry  with  a  man  for 
loving  himself  better  than  me  t.^iAnd  if  any  man  should  do 
wrong,  merely  out  of  Hi-nature,  why,  yet  it  is  hut  like  the  tliom 
or  brier,  which  pi-ick  and  scratch,  because  they  can  do  no  other. 
The  most  tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wi'ongs  which 
there  is  no  law  to  remedy :  but  then,  let  a  man  take  lieed  tlie 
revenge  he  such  as  there  is  no  law  to  punish ;  else  a  man's 
enemy  is  still  beforehand,  and  it  is  two  for  one. 

Some,  when  they  take  revenge,  are  desirous  the  party  should 
know  whence  it  cometh :  this  is  the  m.ore  generous ;  for  the 
delight  seemeth  to  be  not  so  much  in  doing  the  hnrt,  as  in 
making  the  paiiy  repent:  but  base  and  crafty  cowards  are  Hke 
the  aiTow  tliat  flieth  in  the  dai-k. 

Oosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  saying  against 
pei-fldious  or  neglecting'  friends,  as  if  those  wrongs  wei'e  un- 
pardonable. 'Tou  shall  read,'  saith  he,  'that  we  are  com- 
manded to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  yoii  never  read  that  we 
are  commanded  to  forgive  our  friends.'  But  yet  the  spirit  of 
Job'  was  in  a  better  tune :  '  Shall  we,'  saith  he, '  take  good  at 
God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil  alsof  and  so  of 
friends  in  a  proportion,  Tliis  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  stadieth 
revenge  keeps  his  own  wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would 
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heal  and  do  well.  Public  reveBges  are  for  the  most  part  fortu- 
nate ;  as  that  for  the  death  of  O^ar ;  for  the  death  of  Pertinax ; 
for  the  death  of  Hem-j  HI.  of  France;  and  many  more.  But 
ui  private  revenges  it  is  not  so ;  nay,  rather  vindictive  pereons 
live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they  are  mischievous,  so  end 
they  miforttmate. 

ANTITHETA  ON  EEVEtfGE. 

Pro.  Contra. 

'  Vinffiota  priyftU,  jxistjtja  Qgrestis.  '  Qui  injuriam  fecit,  priiieipinm  male 

'Private  revenge  u  mid  justice.'  dedit;  qui  reddii^t,  niodum  abstulit 

'  He  v>lto  has  coatmitted  an  injury  Aim 

'  Qai  Tim  rependit,  legem    tantum     made  a  heginmng  of  evil ;  he  wko  r»- 

violat,  non  liominem.  iwjw  ii,  ha$  taken  amay  all  iimitfi'om 

'  He  who  TOftiiTis  violetice  for  violence,     it.' 
offends    against     the    lata    only  —  not 

agaitist'the  individual.'  'Vindiota,  quo    magia  naturalia,    eo 

magie  co^rcenda. 
'Utjlis  metus  ultdonla  privatse;  nam         'The  more  nahtral  revenge  is  tomaa, 
leges  nimiimi  Bicpe  dormlnut.  ike  moi'c  it  sfijmld  be  rep)'e»3ed.' 

'  Private  vengeanee   !«spirse  a  salti- 

lary  fear,  as  the  hm  too   ofieti   slum-         '  Qui  feeila  injuriam  reddit,  is  fortease 

j^r."  tempore,  doq  TOluntate  posterior  erat 

'  He  who  is  ready  in  retaining  an  in- 

jisry.  has,  perhaps,  been  miiinipaled  bg 

Ajs  enemy  onk/  in  time,' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Some,  when  they  take  revenge,  are  deidrous  the  party  should 
hnow  wJience  it  eoineth. 

It  is  certainly,  as  Bacon  remai-ks,  '  more  generous'^or  less 
wigenerous — to  desire  tliat  tlie  party  receiving  the  punishment 
should  '  know  whence  it  cometh.'  Aristotle  distinguishes  opyi} 
— {'Resentment'  or  'Anger')  from  Mjuof  —  'Hatred,'  (and 
when  active,  '  Malice') — ^by  this.  Tlie  one  who  hates,  he  says, 
wishes  the  object  of  his  hatred  to  suffer,  or  to  be  destroyed,  no 
matter  by  whom ;  while  resentment  craves  that  he  should  know 
from,  whom,  and_/w'  what,  he  suffers.  And  he  instances  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  he  had 

'  See,  in  Ouy  Mannei-inij,  Pleydell's  remart,  that  if  you  have  not  a  I'egulut 
chimney  for  the  smoke,  it  will  find  its  way  tlii'oiigh  the  whole  house. 
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taken,  under  a  feigned  name,  on  tlie  Cyclops,  till  lie  liad  told 
him  who  be  really  was. 

So  Shakespere  malcea  Macdnffj  in  his  eager  desire  of  ven- 
geance on  Kacbeth,  eay, 

'  It  thou  be  slain,  and,  taith  no  sword  of  mine, 
My  wife's  and  diildven'e  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still.' 

'  In  taking  rffvenge,  a  mam,  is  hit  even  with  his  enemy  ;  hit  m 
passing  it  over,  he  is  superior,'  <&o. 

Bacon,  in  speaking  of  the  duty,  and  of  the  difficulty,  of  for- 
giving injuries,  might  have  remarked  tliafc  some  of  the  things 
hardest  to  forgive  are  not  what  any  one  would  consider  injuries 
(«,  e.,  torongs)  at  all. 

Many  wotdd  reprobate  the  use,  in  such  a  case,  of  the  word 
/brgive.  And  the  word  ought  not  to  he  insisted  on ;  though 
that  most  intelligent  woman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  says  (in  her 
commonplace-book,  from  which  posthnmous  extracts  were  pub- 
lished) that '  a  woman  has  need  of  exti'aordinary  gentleness  and 
modesty  to  heforgvoen  for  possessing  superior  ability  and  leai'n- 
ing.'  She  would  probably  have  found  this  true  even  now,  to  a 
certain  degi'ee ;  though  less  than  in  her  time. 

But  not  to  insist  on  a  .word,  say,  instead  of  '  forgive,'  that  it 
is  hard  to  'judge  fairly  of  and  to  'feel  kindly  towai'ds.' 

(1.)  One  who  adheres  to  tlie  views  which  were  yours,  and 
which  you  liave  changed.  This  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
AptBtle  Paul's  trials.  But  in  his  case,  the  mh-acle  he  had  ex- 
perienced, and  the  powers  confeiTed  on  himself,  could  leave  no 
dovht  on  his  mind.  But  tlie  ti-ial  is  much  hai'der  when  you 
hear  arguments  used  against  you  which  you  had  yoiu^elf  for- 
merly employed,  and  which  you  cannot  now  refute ;  and  when 
you  rest  on  reasons  which  yon  had  formei'ly  sho\vn  to  be  futile, 
and  which  do  not  quite  satisfy  you  now ;  and  when  you  know 
that  yon  are  suspected,  and  half-suspect  yourself,  of  being  iu 
some  way  biassed.  Then  it  is  that  you  especially  need  some  one 
to  keep  you  in  comitenance ;  and  are  tempted  to  be  angry  with 
those  who  will  not,  however  they  may  abstain  from  reproaching 
you  with  apostasy. 

Of  course  there  is  a  trial  on  the  opposite  side  also ;  but  it  is 
fai-  less  severe.  For,  a  chwnge  implies  errm",  firat  or  last ;  and 
this  is  galling  to  one's  self-esteem.     Tlie  one  who  had  adhered 
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to  liis  system,  sect,  or  opinion,  may  hug  himself  on  his  (so-called) 
'  consistency ;'  and  may  congratulate  himself— inwardly,  if  not 
openly, — on  the  thought  that  at  least  he  Tnay  be  quite  right  all 
through ;  whereas  the  other  nrnst  have  been  wrong  somewhere, 
'I  stand,'  he  may  say  to  himself,  'whei'e  he  waS/  I  think  as 
he  thought,  and  do  what  he  did ;  he  cannot  at  any  rate  tax  me 
with  fickleness ;  nor  can  he  blame  anything  in  me  which  he 
was  not  himself  guilty  of.'  All  this  is  as  soothing  to  the  one 
part.y,  as  the  thought  of  it  is  irntating  to  the  other. 

(2.)  One  who  has  proved  right  in  liie  advice  and  warning  he 
gave  yon,  and  which  yon  rejected. 

'  I  bear  you  no  ill  will,  Lizzy '  (says  Mr.  Eennet,  in  Miss 
Austen's  Pride  and  Pr^tidice),  '  for  being  justified  in  the  warn- 
ing you  gave  me.  Considering  how  tiling  have  turned  out,  I 
think  this  shows  some  magnanimity.' 

(3.)  One  who  has  carried  off  some  prize  from  you ;  whether 
the  woman  yon  were  in  love  with,  or  some  honour,  or  situation, 
— especially  if  he  has  attained  with  little  exertion  what  yon  had 
been  striving  hard  for,  without  success. 

This  is  noticed  by  Aristotle  {BhetoriG,  Eoot  ii.)  as  one  great 
groimd  of  envy  {(pOovog). 

(4.)  One  who  has  succeeded  in  some  undertaking  whose 
failure  you  had  predicted :  sucli  as  the  raih'oad  over  Chat  Moss, 
which  most  of  the  engineers  pronounced  impossible :  or  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  aqueduct,  which  was  derided  as  a  castle 
in  the  air. 

Again,  with  some  minds  of-  a  baser  nature,  there  is  a  diffi- 
cidty,  proverbially,  in  forgiving  those  whom  one  is  conscious  of 
having  injured :  and,  again,  those  (especially  if  equals  or  infe- 
riors) who  have  done  very  great  and  important  sei-vices,  beyond 
what  can  ever  receive  an  adequate  return.  Uoehefoucault  even 
says  that '  to  mosi  men  it  is  less  dangerous  to  do  hmi.  than  to 
do  them  too  much  good.'  But  then  it  was  his  system  to  look 
on  the  dark  side  only  of  mankind. 

Tacitus  also,  who  is  not  very  unlike  him  in  this  respect,  saya 
that '  benefits  are  acceptable  as  far  as  it  appears  they  may  be 
repaid ;  but  that  when  they  far  exceed  this,  hati'ed  takes  the 
place  of  gratitude.'  It  is  only,  however,  as  has  been  said,  the 
basest  natures  to  whom  any  of  these  laetr-mentioned  trials  can 
occur,  as  trials. 
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In  all  these  and  some  other  such  cases,  there  is  evidently  no 
ingtvn/;  and  some  will,  as  has  been  just  said,  protest  against  the 
use  of  the  word  '  forgive,'  when  there  is  no  'wrong  to  be  forgiven. 
Then  avoid  the  word,  if  you  will ;  only  do  not  go  on  to  imar 
gine  that  you  have  no  need  to  keep  .down,  with  a  strong  eff^ort, 
just  the  same  kind  of  feelings  that  yon  wovld  have  had  if  there 
had  been  an  injury.  If  you  take  for  granted  that  no  care  is 
■ess  such  feelings,  inasmuch  as  they  would  he  so 
7  unreasonable,  the  probable  r^ult  will  he,  that  you 
will  iwt  repress  but  indulge  tliem.  You  will  not,  indeed, 
aeknmoledge  to  yourself  the  real  ground  (as  you  do  in  the  ease 
of  an  actual  injury)  of  yom-  resentful  feelings ;  but  you  will 
deceive  yourself  by  finding  out  some  other  ground,  real  or  ima- 
ginary. '  It  is  not  that  the  man  adheres  to  his  original  views, 
but  that  he  is  an  uncharitable  bigot :'  '  It  is  not  tliat  I  grudge 
him  his  success,  hut  that  he  is  too  much  pirffed  up  with  it :' 
'  It  is  not  that  I  myself  was  seeking  the  situation,  hut  that  he  is 
unfit  for  it ;'  <fec. 

He  who  cultivates,  in  the  right  way,  the  habit  of  forgiving 
injuries,  will  acquire  it.  But  if  you  oontmt  youi-self  with  tliis, 
and  do  not  cultivate  a  habit  of  candoui"  in  such  cases  as  those 
above  alluded  to,  you  will  be  deficient  in  that ;  for  it  does  not 
grow  wild  in  the  soil  of  the  human  heart.  And  the  unreasonable- 
ness and  injustice  of  the  feelings  which  wiU  grow  wild  there,  is 
a  reason  not  why  you  should  neglect  to  extirpate  them,  but  why 
you  should  be  the  more  ashamed  of  not  doing  so. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  your  judgment  of  any  one's 
chai'acter  who  has  done  anything  wrong,  ought  to  he  exactly 
the  same,  whether  die  wrong  was  done  to  you  or  to  any  one 
else.  Any  one  by  whom  you  have  yourself  been  robbed  or 
assaulted,  is  neither  more  nor  less  a  i-obber  or  a  ruffian,  than 
if  he  had  so  injm'ed  some  other  person,  a  stranger  to  yon. 
This  is  evident;  yet  there  is  gi-eat  need  to  remind  people 
of  it;  for,  as  tlie  very  lowest  ininda  of  all  regai'd  with  fai- 
the  most  disapprobation  any  wrong  from  wliich  tliey  tliem- 
Belves  sufi'er,  so,  those  a  few  steps,  and  only  a  few,  above 
them,  in  their  dread  of  such  manifest  injustice,  tliink  they 
cannot  bend  the  twig  too  far  the  conti'ary  way,  and  are  for 
regarding  (in  theory,  at  least,  if  not  in  practice)  wrongs  to 
oneself  as  no  wrongs  at  all.  Such  a  person  will  reckon  it  a 
point  of  heroic  generosity  to  let  loose  on  society  a  rogue  who 
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has  cheated  him,  and  to  leave  uncenBnred  and  unexposed  a  liar 
by  -whom  he  has  been  belied;  and  the  like  in  other  cases.  And 
if  you  refuse  favoiu'  and  coiuitenance  to  those  unworthy  of  it, 
,  whose  misconduct  has  at  all  affected  you,  he  will  at  once  attri- 
bute this  to  peraonal  vindictive  feehngs ;  as  if  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  esteem  and  disesteem.  One  may  even  see 
tales,  composed  by  persons  not  wanting  iu  intelligence,  and 
admh-ed  by  many  of  what  are  called  the  educated  classes,  in 
which  the  virtue  held  np  for  admiration  and  imitation  consists 
in  selecting  as  a  bosom  friend,  and  a  guide,  and  a  model  of 
exeeUence,  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  manifest  and  gross 
injustice ;  because  the  party  had  suffered  personally  from  that 
injustice. 

It  is  thus  that  '  fools  mistake  reverse  of  wrong  for  right.' 
The  charity  of  some  persons  consists  in  proceeding  on  the  sup- 
position that  to  beheve  in  the  existence  of  an  injmy  is  to 
chensh  implacable  resentment ;  and  that  it  is  irapo^ible  to 
forgive,  except  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  forgiven.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  notions  render  nugatory  the  Gospel-precepts. 
Why  should  we  be  called  upon  to  render  good  for  evil,  if  we 
are  bound  always  to  explain  away  that  evil,  and  call  it  good  ? 
Where  there  is  manifestly  just  ground  for  complaint,  we  should 
accustom  ourselves  to  say,  'That  man  owes  me  a  hundred 
pence !'  thus  at  once  estimating  the  debt  at  its  just  amount, 
and  recalling  to  our  mind  tlie  pai'able  of  him  who  rigorously 
enforced  his  own  claims,  when  be  had  been  forgiven  ten  thou- 
sand talents. 

There  is  a  whole  class  of  what  may  be  called  secondary  vul- 
gar errors, — errors  produced  by  a  kind  of  re-action  fi-om  thrae 
of  people  who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all,  in  point  of  intellect,  or 
of  moral  sentiment, — en'oi's  which  those  fall  into  who  are  a  few, 
and  but  a  very  few,  steps  higher. 

Any  one  who  ventures  a  remai-k  on  the  above  eiTOr,  will  be 
not  unlikely  to  hear  as  a  reply,  '  Oh,  but  most  men  are  far  more 
disposed  to  judge  too  severely  than  too  favourably  of  one  who 
has  injui-ed  themselves  or  their  friends.'  And  this  is  true  ;  but 
it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  we  lay  down  as  a  principle, 
that  when-one  fault  is  more  prevalent  than  another,  the  latter 
need  not  be  shunned  at  all.  '  Of  two  evils,  cliuse  the  less,'  is 
a  just  maxim,  then,  and  tlien  only,  when  there  is  no  oth&r  altcr- 
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native, — ^when  we  must  take  the  one  or  the  other :  bnt  it  is  mere 
folly  to  incur  either,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  imoid  loth. 
Those  who  apeak  of  'a  fault  on  the  right  side,'  should  be 
reminded  that  though  a  greater  error  is  worae  than  a  less,  there 
is  no  rigM  side  in  eiTor.  And  in  the  present  case,  it  is  plain 
oiir  aim  should  be  to  judge  of  each  man's  conduct  fairly  and 
impartially,  and  on  the  same  principles,  whetlier  we  oiu'selves, 
or  a  stranger,  be  the  party  concerned. 

It  may  be  added,  that  thoiigh  the  eiTor  of  unduly  glossing 
over  misconduct  when  the  injury  has  been  done  to  oneself,  is 
far  leas  common  than  the  opposite,  among  the  mass  of  mankind, 
who  have  but  little  thought  of  justice  and  generosity,  it  is  the 
eiTor  to  which  those  are  more  liable  who  belong  to  a  superior 
class, — those  of  a  less  coarse  and  vulgar  mind ;  and  who,  if  they 
need  admonition  less,  are  more  likely  to  profit  by  it,  because 
they  are  striving  to  act  on  a  right  principle.  The  Pati-iai-ch 
Joseph,  for  instance,  whose  generous  forgiveness  of  his  brethren 
is  justly  admired,  went  into  a  faulty  exti'eme  when  he  told  them 
(Gen.  xlv.  5)  'not  to  be  angry  with  themselves,'  inasmuch  f& 
God  had  over-ruled  for  good  the  crime  they  had  committed. 
If  they  were  thence  induced  to  feel  no  son-ow  and  shame  he 
had  not  done  them  any  real  benefit. 

And  a  pei-son  of  the  disposition  alluded  to,  wiU  be  liable  to 
analogous  errors  in  other  matters  also.  !For  instance,  he  will 
perhaps  show  too  little  deference,- — ^for  fear  of  showing  too  much 
— ^for  tlie  judgment  of  those  he  highly  esteems ;  and  will  do 
injustice  to  a  friend,  in  some  cause  he  has  to  decide,  through 
over-dread  of  pai-tiality.  And  perhaps  he  will  under-rate  tlie 
evidence  for  a  religion  he  wishes  to  believe,  from  dread  of  an 
nndue  bias  in  its  favour.' 

An  actual  case  has  been  known  of  a  person  most  of  whose 
relatives  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  him  much  less  favour- 
ably than  tliey  reaUy  thought ;  not  from  want  of  good-will,  but 
from  dread  of  being  thought  pai-tial.  And  the  impression  thus 
produced  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  sup- 
posed^— very  naturally — that  they  were  giving  the  most  favour- 
able picture  they  couid,  when  the  contrary  was  the  fact. 
What  ought  to  have  been  t-aken  at  a  premium,  was  taken  at  a 
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discount,  and  vice  fVersA :  so  that  they  damaged  unfairly  the 
reputation  of  one  to  whom  they  wished  well. 

It  may  be  thought  supei'fluoua  to  warn  any  one  against  an 
excess  of  self-diBtrnet,  But  in  trutli,  there  is  the  more  danger 
of  this,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  men  are  not  usually 
warned  against  it,  and  fancy  themselves  quite  safe  from  it. 
We  shonld  reinember, — besides  all  other  distrust, — to  distrust 
our  own  self-disti-ost. 
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ESSAY  V.     OF  ADVERSITY. 

TT  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca  (after  the  manner  of  tlie 
-*-  Stoics),  that  the  'good  things  which  belong  to  prospeiity 
are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  tiiingB  that  belong  to  advereity 
are  to  be  admired^'Eona  rerum  secundaiiim  optabilia,  advei-- 
sanim  mirabilia."  Certainly,  it'  mu'acles  be  the  command  over 
natui'e,  they  appear  most  in  adversity.  It  is  yet  a  higher 
speech  of  his  than  the  other  (much  too  high  for  a  heathen), 
'  It  is  tnie  greatnesiS  to  have  in  one  the  &ailty  of  a  man,  and 
the  security  of  a  Gk)d' — 'Yere  magnum  habere  fragilitatem 
hominis,  secui'itatem  Dei.*^  Tliis  would  have  done  better  in 
poesy,'  where ti'anseendencies*  are  more  allowed;  and  the  poets, 
indeed  have  been  busy  with  it — ^for  it  is  in  effect  tlie  thing 
which  is  figiu'ed  in  that  strange  fiction  of  tiie  ancient  poets, 
which  seemetli  not  to  be  without  mysteiy;"  nay,  and  to  have 
some  approach  to  the  state  of  a  Christian,  'that  Hercules,  when 
he  went  to  unbind  Prometheus  (by  whom  human  nature  is  re- 
presented), sailed  tlie  length  of  the  great  ocean  in  an  earthen 
pot  or  pitcher,  lively  describing  christian  resolution,  that  saileth 
in  ttie  frail  bai'k  of  the  flesh  through  the  waves  of  the  world,* 
But  to  speak  in  a  raean,^ie  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temper- 
ance, the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the 
more  heroieai  virtue./  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  ifew,  which  caa-rieth 
the  gi'eater  benediction,  and  the  clearer  i-evelation  of  God's 


'  Sen.  Ad  Luoil  68.  ^  Sen.  Ad  TmcU.  51! 

'  Poesy.     Poetry — 

'  Masiok  ftiid  Poesy 
To  qnieken  you.' — Shakespere. 
*  Transeendeniaes.      FliglUs;  soarings. 
°  Myatecy.     A  secret  meaning  ;  an  emblem. 

'  Important  trntlis  still  let  yonr  fables  hold, 
And  moral  mysterUa  witli  art  eufold.  —Granvilk. 
°  Apollod.  Beof.  Orig.  11. 
T  Mean.    Mediwn. 

'Temperance,  with  golden  squnre, 
Betwiit  thera  both  can  measure  out  a  mean.' — Shahespere, 
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favoiu'.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to 
David's  harp,  yon  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-Kke  aire  as  carols ; 
and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bath  laboured  more  in  de- 
scribing the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  fehcities^  of  Solomon. 
Prosperity  is  not  without  many  feai-s  and  distastes  ;  and  adver- 
sity is  not  ■withont  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needleworks 
and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon 
a  sad^  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy 
work  upon  a  lightsome  ground :  judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleas- 
m'e  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasm-e  of  the  eye.  Certainly  vii'tue 
is  like  precious  odoui-s,  most  fragrant  when  thoy  are  incensed,^ 
or  crushed  ;  for^rosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  advei'- 
sity  doth  best  discover  virtue:. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Some  kinds  of  adversity  are  chiefly  of  the  character  of  teials 
and  others  of  discipunk.  But  Bacon  does  not  advert  to  this 
difference,  nor  say  anything  at  all  about  the  distinction  between 
discipline  and  trial ;  which  are  quite  different  in  themselves,  but 
often  confounded  together. 

By  '  discipUne'  is  to  be  understood,  anything — whether  of 
the  chai-acter  of  adversity  or  not — that  has  a.  direct  tendency 
to  produce  imj>rovement,  or  to  create  some  cLualification  that 
did  not  exist  before ;  and  by  trial,  anything  that  tends  to  asoer- 
tmn  what  improvement  has  been  made,  or  what  qualities  exist. 
Both  effects  may  be  produced  at  once ;  but  what  we  speak  of 
is,  the  proper  character  of  trial,  as  such,  and  of  discipline,  as 
such. 

A  eoUege  tutor,  for  instance,  seeks  to  Tiwke  his  pupils  good 
scholars ;  an  examinsr,  to  ascertain  how  far  each  candidate  is 
such.     It  may  so  happen  that  the  tutor  may  be  enabled  to 


'  Felicities  {rarely  used  in  tie  plural).  '  The  fdicitiea  of  her  wonderftil  reiga' 
— Aiterhwy. 

°Sad.  Dark-colom'sd.  'I  met  Mm  aoeidentaUy !n  London, in  Kuiteoloured 
clothes,  far  from  being  costly.'— Walton's  Uvea. 

'  Incensed.     Bet  on  fire ;  bitfaed. 
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form  a  judgment  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils ;  and  that  a 
candidate  may  learn  aomething  from  the  examiner.  But  what 
is  essential  in  each  case,  is  incidental  in  the  other.  iFor  no  one 
would  say  that  a  coui'se  of  lectures  was  a  failiu'e,  if  the  pupils 
were  well  instructed,  though  the  teacher  might  not  have  ascer- 
tained their  proficiency;  or  that  an  examination  had  not  an- 
swered its  puipose,  if  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  were 
proved,  though  they  might  have  leamt  nothing  from  it, 

A  coiTesponding  distinction  holds  good  in  a  great  many  other 
things:  for  instaiice,  what  is  called  ^^ovmg  a  gun,'  that  is, 
loading  it  up  to  the  muzzle  and  firing  it — does  not  at  aU  tend  to 
increase  its  strength,  but  only  proves  tliat  it  is  strong.  Proper 
hammering  and  tempering  of  the  metal,  on  the  other  hand,  tends 
to  make  it  strong. 

These  two  tilings  are,  as  has  just  been  said,  veiy  likely  to  be 
confounded  togetlier:  (1)  because  veiy  often  they  are  actually 
combined;  as  e.  g.,  well-conducted  exercise  of  the  body,  both 
displays,  and  promote,  strength  and  agility.  The  same  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  music,  and  various  other  pursuits,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  virtuous  practice. 

(2)  Because  from  discipline  and  from  ti-ial,  and  anything 
analogous  to  these,  we  may  often  draw  the  same  inference, 
though  by  different  reasonings :  e.  g.,  if  you  know  that  a  gnn- 
ban-el  has  gone  through  such  and  such  processes,  under  a  skil- 
ful metallurgist,  you  conch^de  A  ^ori  that  it  will  he  a  strong 
one ;  and  again  you  draw  the  same  inference  from  knowing  that 
it  has  been  'proved.'  This  latter  is  an  argument  from  a  sign, 
the  otlier  from  cause  to  effect.'  So  also,  if  you  know  that 
a  man  has  been  under  a  good  tutor,  this  enables  you  to  form 
an  A  priori  eonjectm-e,  that  he  is  a  scholar ;  and  by  a  different 
kind  of  argument,  you  infer  the  same  from  his  having  passed 
an  examination. 

Great  evils  may  aiise  from  mistaking  the  one  of  these  things 
for  the  other.  For  instance,  children's  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
by  the  attempt  to  make  them  hardy  by  exposing  them  to  cold, 
and  wet,  and  hardeliip.  Those  that  have  been  so  exp(Bed  are  (as 
many  of  them  as  survive)  hardy ;  because  their  having  gone 
through  iiprtyoea  that  they  were  of  a  strong  constitution,  though 


'  Rhetoric,  P.iit  I.  Chnp.  II. 
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it  did  uot  make  them  so.  The  'proving'  of  a  gun  is  the  catise, 
not  of  its  h^ng  strong,  tut  of  ow  hnowzTiff  it  to  he  sti'Oiig. 
And  it  is  wonderful  how  prevalent  in  all  subjects  is  the  ten- 
dency to  confound  th*se  two  thin^  together :  e.^.,  Balak  says  to 
Balaam,  '  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  bleesest  is  blessed,  and  he 
whom  thou  coreest  is  cursed.'  And  this  must  have  been  true, 
if  Balaam  was  a  true  prophet ;  but  the  mistake  was,  to  suppose 
that  his  curse  or  blessing  brought  on  these  results,  when,  in 
truth,  it  brought  only  the  hrwwledge  of  the  divine  designs  and 
Bentences. 

Different  kinds  of  adversity  (and  also  of  prosperity,  for  both 
are  equally  fyicds,  tliongh  it  is  only  adoersKy  that  is  usually 
called  such)  differ  in  this  i-espect  from  each  other,  some  being 
more  of  the  character  of  discipline,  and  others  of  trial. 

Generally  speaking,  a  sTualZ  degree  of  persecution  and  op- 
pression is  more  of  a  discipline  for  humanity  than  very  great 
and  long-continued.  It  is  everywhere  observed  that  a  liberated 
slave  is  apt  to  make  a  merciless  master,  and  tliat  boya  who 
have  been  cruelly  fagged  at  school  are  cruel  faggei"s.  Sterne 
introduces  a  tender-hearted  negi'o  girl,  of  whom  it  is  remarked 
that '  she  had  suffered  oppression,  and  had  learnt  mercy,'  as  if 
this  was  a  natural  consequence.  It  would  have  been  more 
true  to  have  said,  ^  Altlwugh  she  had  suffered  much  oppres- 
sion,' &c. 

Most  of  the  early  Reformers  were  intolerant.  Most  bitter 
was  the  persecution,  in  the  Low  Countries,  of  the  Anninians  by 
the  Oalvinists,  who  had  very  recently  been  delivered  from  perse- 
cution themselves.'  And  a  people  who  have  been  so  long  and 
so  severely  persecuted  as  the  Vaudois,  and  yet  retain,  as  they 
do,  a  mild  and  tolerant  character,  give  strong  evidence  of  the 
domination  of  a  real  chiistian  principle. 

The  celebrated  '  Pilgrim  Fafliers,'  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Land  and  his  abettors,  to  America,  and  are  described  as 
having  '  sought  only  freedom  to  worship  God^  had  no  notion 
of  allowing  the  same  freedom  to  others,  but  enacted  and 
enforced  the  most  severe  penalties  against  all  who  diffei'ed  from 


'  See,  in  Mr.  MQcanlay'a  Ehtoey,  a  <mEe  of 
hj  Presbytci'iati3  who  liad  witnissed  cruel  j 
fatlierB.     Vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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them,  and  compelled  tlie  ever-Tcnerated  Koger  Williams,  the 
great  champion  of  toWation,  to  ily  from  them  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  founded  a  colony  on  his  own  ti-uly  Christian  system. 
One  of  the  principal  fomiders  of  the  New  England  colony 
remonstrated  with  these  persecutors,  saying  (in  a  letter  given  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Edvnhurgk  IBeviewf  '  Reverend  and  dear 
sii"s,  whom  I  unfeignedly  love  and  i-espect,  it  doth  not  a  httle 
grieve  my  spirit  to  lieai"  what  sad  things  are  reported  daily  of 
your  tyranny  and  persecution  in  New  England,  as  that  you 
fine,  whip,  and  imprison  men  for  tlieir  consciences.  First,  you 
compel  such  to  come  into  youi'  a^embliea  as  you  know  will  not 
join  you  in  your  worship ;  and  when  they  show  their  dislike 
thereof,  or  witness  against  it,  then  yon  stir  up  your  magisti'atea 
to  punish  them,  for  such,  as  you  conceive,  their  pubhc  affronts. 
Truly,  friends,  this  your  practice  of  compelling  any,  in  matters 
of  worship,  to  that  whereof  they  are  not  fully  persuaded,  is 
to  make  them  sin ;  for  so  the  Apostle  {Homans  xiv.  33)  tella 
us ;  and  many  are  made  hypocrites  thereby,  conforming  in  their 
outward  acts  for  fear  of  punishment,  "We  pray  for  yoii,  and  wish 
you  prosperity  every  way ;  hoping  the  Lord  would. have  given 
you  80  much  light  and  love  there,  that  you  might  have  been 
eyes  to  God's  people  here,  and  not  to  practise  tliose  courses  in 
a  wilderness  which  you  went  so  far  to  prevent.'  They  replied, 
'  Better  be  hyijocrites  than  profane  peraons.  Hypocrites  give 
God  part  of  his  due — ^the  outward  man ;  hut  the  profane  pereon 
giveth  God  neitlier  outward  nor  inwai'd  man.  You  know  not 
if  you  think  we  came  into  tliie  wildera^s  to  practise  those 
courses  which  we  fled  fi'om  in  England.  We  believe  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  inen's  inventions  and  God's  instita- 
tions :  we  fled  trom  men's  inventions,  to  which  we  else  should 
have  been  compelled ;  we  compel  none  to  men's  inventions.' 

About  tlie  same  time  Williams  sent  a  warm  remonstrance  to 
his  old  friend  and  governor,  Endicott,  against  these  violent 
proceedings.  Tlie  Massachusetts  theocracy  could  not  complain 
that  none  showed  them  their  error :  they  did  not  persevere  in 
the  system  of  persecution  without  having  its  wrongfulness 
fully  pointed  out. 

'Had  Bmiyan,' says  tlie  Reviewer,' 'opened  his  conventicle 

■  Oct.  1855,  p.  564.  "  I'3ge  fllO, 
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in  Boston,  he  wonld  have  been  hanished,  if  not  whipped ;  had 
Lord  Baltimore  appeared  tliere,  he  would  have  been  liable  to 
perpetual  impi-iBonnient.'  If  Penn  had  escaped  with  eitlier  of 
his  ears,  the  more  pei'tihacions  Fox  would,  doubtless,  have  ended 
by  moimtitig  the  gallows  with  Mannaduke  Stephenson  or 
William  Leddra.  Yet  the  authore  of  these  extremities  would 
have  had  no  admissible  pretext.  They  were  not  instigated  by 
the  dread  of  similar  pereecution,  or  by  t-lie  impulse  to  retaliate. 
There  was  no  liierai'chy  to  invite  them  to  the  plains  of  Ai^ 
mageddon ;  there  was  no  Agag  to  hew  in  pieces,  or  kings  and 
nohlea  to  hind  with  hnla  of  iron.  They  peraecuted  spontar 
neonsly,  deliberately,  and  seem-ely.  Or  rather,  it  might  be 
said,  they  were  cruel  under  ditSeulties.  Tliey  trod  the  grapes 
of  their  wine-press  in  a  city  of  refuge,  and  converted  their 
Zoar  into  a  house  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
we  conceive  they  are  witliout  a  parallel  in  histoiy,' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  short  or  occasional  oppression  is  a  good 
discipline  for  teaching  any  one  not  very  ill  disposed  to  feel  for 
othere. 

Mr.  Macaulay  beautifElly  illusti-ates  this  from  the  tale  of  the 
Fisherman  and  the  Genie,  in  the  Arabian  Ntghts.  '  Tlie  genie 
had  at  fii-st  vowed  that  he  would  confer  wonderful  gifts  on 
any  one  who  shoidd  release  him  from  the  casket  in  which  he 
was  impi-isoned ;  and  during  a  second  period  he  had  vowed  a 
siill  more  splendid  rewai-d.  But  being  still  disappointed,  he 
next  vowed  to  grant  no  other  favour  to  his  hbei'ator  than  to 
chuse  what  death  he  ahoidd  suffer.  Even  thus,  a  people  who 
have  been  enslaved  and  oppressed  for  some  years  are  most 
grateful  to  their  liberators ;  but  those  who  are  set  free  after 
very  long  slavery  ai'e  not  unlikely  to  tear  tlieir  liberators  to 
pieces.' 

Sickness  is  a  kind  of  adversity  which  is  both  a  trial  and  a 
disciphne ;  but  much  more  of  a  discipline  when  short,  and  of  a 
ti-ial  when  very  long.  The  kindn^s  of  friends  during  sickn^e 
is  calculated,  when  it  is  newly  called  fortii,  to  totich  the  heart, 
and  call  forth  gi-atitude ;  but  the  confirmed  invalid  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  absorbed  in  self,  and  of  taking  all  kinds  of  care 
and  of  sacrifice  as  a  matter  of  conree. 

Danger  of  death  is  another  kind  of  adversity  which  has  bi^th 
cliaractera ;   but  it  is  much  more  of  a  wholesome  discipline 
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when  the  danger  is  from  a  stonn,  or  from  any  other  external 
cause  than  from  sickness.  The  well-kno-wn  proverh, '  The  Devil 
was  sick,  &c.,'  shows  how  generally  it  has  been  observed  that 
people,  when  they  i-ecover,  forget  the  resolution  formed  during 
sickness.  One  reason  of  the  difference — and  perhaps  the  chief 
— is,  that  it  is  so  mucli  easier  to  recall  exactly  the  sensations 
felt  when  in  perfect  health  and  yet  in  imminent  danger,  and  to 
act  over  again,  as  it  were,  in  imagination,  t!ie  whole  scene,  than  to 
recall  I'uUy,  when  in  health,  tlie  state  of  mind  during  some  sick- 
ness, wliich  itself  so  much  affects  tlie  raind  along  with  the  body. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  eitlier  to  improve,  or  to  fail  to  iraprovCj 
either  kind  of  afRiction, 

And,  univereally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  in  other 
mattere  tiiere  may  be  trials  which  are  nothing  hut  triafe,  and 
have  no  tendency  to  improve  the  subject  tried,  but  merely  to 
tesi  it  (as  in  the  case  of  the/provimg  of  a  gan  alluded  to  above), 
this  can  never  be  the  case  in  what  relates  to  moral  conduct. 
Mi&ry  kind  of  trial,  if  well  endured,  tends  to  fortify  the  good 
pi-inciple.  There  are,  indeed,  many  tilings  which  are  more 
likely  to  huii.  than  to  improve  the  moral  character ;  and  to  such 
trials  we  sJunild  he  ur^ustifiahU  in  exposing  ourselves  or  others 
unnecessarily.  But  these,  if  any  one  does  go  through  tliem 
well,  do  not  inerdy  prove  the  moral  principle  to  be  good,  but 
will  have  had  the  effect  of  still  farther  fortifying  it. 

And  the  converse,  unhappily,  holds  good  also.  Every  kind 
of  improving  proce^ — ^I'eligious  study,  good  example,  or  what- 
ever else, — if  it  does  not  leave  you  the  better,  will  leave  you  the 
worae.  Let  no  one  flatter  himself  that  anything  external  will 
make  him  wise  or  virtuous,  without  his  tailing  pains  to  learn 
wisdom  or  vii-tue  from  it.  And  if  any  one  says  of  any  afflic- 
tion, 'No  doubt  it  is  all  sent  for  my  good,'  he  should  be 
reminded  to  ask  himself  whether  he.  is  seeking  to  get  any  good 
out  of  it.  '  Sweet,'  says  tlie  poet,  '  ai'e  the  uses  of  adversity ;' 
but  this  is  for  those  only  who  take  care  to  inahe  a  good  use 
of  it. 

Most  eai-efully  should  we  avoid  the  error  which  some 
parents,  not  (otherwise)  deficient  in  good  sense,  commit,  of  im- 
posing gratuitous  resti-ictions  and  privations,  and  purposely 
inflicting  needless  disappointments,  for  the  purpose  of  inm-ing 
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children  to  the  pains  and  troubles  they  will  meet  with  in  after- 
life. Yes,  be  assured  they  wiM  meet  with  quite  emmgh,  in 
every  portion  of  life,  inelnding  childhood,  without  yom-  eti-ewing 
their  paths  with  thorns  of  your  own  providing.  And  often 
enough  will  you  have  to  limit  their  amusements  for  the  sake  of 
needful  study,  to  restrain  their  appetites  for  the  sake  of  health, 
to  chastise  them  tor  faults,  and  in  vai'ions  ways  to  inflict  pain 
or  privations  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  some  greater  evils.  Let 
this  always  be  explained  to  them  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
80 ;  and  endeavour  in  aU  cases  to  make  them  look  on  the  parent  . 
as  never  the  volwrdary  giver  of  anything  but  good.  To  any 
hai'dships  which  they  are  convinced  you  inflict  reluctantly,  and 
to  those  which  occur  through  the  dispensations  of  the  AU-Wise, 
they  will  more  easily  he  trained  to  submit  witli  a  good  gi-ace, 
tlian  to  any  gratuitous  sufferings  devised  for  them  by  fallible 
men.  To  raise  hopes  on  pm'pose  to  produce  disappointment,  to 
give  provocation  merely  to  exercise  the  temper,  and,  in  short, 
to  inflict  pain  of  any  kind  merely  as  a  training  for  patience  and 
fortitude — this  is  a  kind  of  discipline  which  Man  should  not 
presume  to  attempt.  If  such  trials  prove  a  discipline  not  so 
much  of  cheerful  fortitude  ae  of  resentful  aversion  and  suspicions 
distrust  of  the  parent  as  a  capricious  tjrrant,  you  will  have  only 
yourself  to  thank  for  this  resnlt. 

'  Since  the  end  of  siiiFering,  as  a  moral  discipUne,'  says  an 
excellent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  M&oiffw  (January,  1847),  on 
the  Life  of  Pascal,  'is  only  to  enable  us  at  last  to  beai'  iinclouded 
happiness,  what  guarantee  can  we  now  have  of  its  beneficial 
effect  on  ns,  except  by  partial  experiments  of  our  capacity  of 
recollecting  and  practising  the  lemons  of  adversity  in  intervals 
of  prosperity?  It  is  true  that  tliere  is  no  more  perilous  ordeal 
through  which  Man  can  pass — no  gi'eater  curse  which  can  be 
impMed  on  him,  as  he  is  at  present  constituted — than  that  of 
being  condemned  to  walk  his  life  long  in  the  sunhght  of  unshaded 
prosperity.  His  eyes  ache  with  that  too  nntempered  brilliance 
— ^he  is  apt  to  be  smitten  with  a  moral  wwp  de  soleil.  But  it 
as  little  follows  that  no  sunshine  is  good  for  us.  He  who  made 
us,  and  who  tutors  us,  alone  knows  what  is  the  exact  measure 
of  light  and  shade,  sun  and  cloud,  storm  and  calm,  frost  and  heat, 
wliich  will  best  tend  to  mature  those  flowers  wliich  arc  the 
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object  ofthis  celestial  husbandry;  and  wMch,  when  transplanted 
mto  the  paradise  of  God,  ai-e  to  bloom  there  for  ever  in 
amai-anthine  loveliness,  I^Tor  can  it  be  without  presumption 
that  we  essay  to  interfere  with  these  pTOcessea ;  our  highest 
wisdom  is  to  fall  in  with  tliem.  And  cei-tain  it  is  that  every 
man  will  iind  by  experience  that  he  has  enough  to  do  to  bear 
with  patience  and  tbi-titude  the  Te<d  afflictions  with  which  God 
may  visit  him,  without  ventiu-ing  to  fill  up  the  intervals  in 
"which  He  has  left  him  ease,  and  even  invites  him  to  gladness, 
by  a  self-imposed  and  artificial  soitow,  Nay,  if  his  mind  be 
well  constituted,  he  will  feel  tliat  the  learning  how  to  apply,  in 
hours  of  happiness,  the  lessons  which  he  has  learned  in  the 
school  of  SOITOW,  is  not  one  of  the  least  difhcnlt  lessons  which 
sorrow  has  fo  teacli  him;  not  to  mention  tliat  the  giatetul 
reception  of  God's  gifts  is  ae  time  a  pait  of  duty— ini  even  a 
more  neglected  pai-t  of  it — than  a  patient  submi'*i  n  to  1  k 
ciiastisements, 

'  It  is  at  our  peril,  then,  that  we  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
discipline  which  is  provided  for  us.  He  who  acts  as  if  God  had 
mistalien  the  proportions  in  wliich  prosperity  and  adversity  should 
be  allotted  tous — and  seeks  by  hair  shirts, prolonged  abstinence, 
and  self-imposed  penance,  to  render  more  perfect  the  discipline 
of  suffering, — only  enfeebles  instead  of  invigorating  his  piety ; 
and  resemblesone  of  those  hypochondriacal  patients — the  plague 
and  torment  of  physicians — -who  liavuig  sought  advice,  and 
being  supposed  to  follow  it,  ai-e  found  not  only  tailing  their 
physician's  well-judged  prescnptions,  but  secretly  dosing  them- 
selves in  the  intervals  witli  some  quackish  nostram.  Tlius  it 
was  even  with  a  Pascal^ — and  we  cannot  see  that  the  expeiiment 
was  attended  in  his  case  with  any  better  effects.' 

'  Prosp&nty  is  the  hlessirig  of  the  Old  Testa/ment  y  A^evsity  is 
the  Vlessing  of  the  Wew.^ 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Old  Covenant,  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  was  that  it  was  enforced  by  a  system  of  tempm'c^ 
r&wwrds  and  judgmerds,  administered  a.ccording  to  an  extras 
ordinary  [miraculous]  providence.  The  Israelites  were  promised, 
as  the  reward  of  obedience,  long  life,  and  health,  and  plentiful 
harvests,  and  victoiy  over  their  enemies.     And  tlie  piinislunents 
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tlii'eatened  for  disobedience  were  pestilence,  famine,  defeat,  and 
all  kinds  of  tempoi'al  calamity.  These  were  the  rewards  and 
punishments  that  formed  the  sanction  of  tlie  Mosaic  Law.  But 
tlie  New  Covenant,  the  Gospel,  held  out  as  its  sanction  rewards 
and  punishments  in  the  next  world,  and  those  only.  The 
former  kingdom  of  God  was  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  The 
Lord  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  tlie  new  kingdom  of 
God,  His  kingdom,  '  was  not  of  this  world.'  And  so  far  from 
promising  worldly  prosperity  to  his  followers  as  a  reward  of 
their  ohedience  to  Him,  He  prepared  them  for  suffering  and 
death  in  his  cause,  even  such  as  he  endured  Himself;  and  pro- 
nounced them  '  ble^ed  when  men  should  hate  and  pei-secnte' 
them  in  his  caiise,  saying,  '  great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven.' 
Tlie  disciples  were  indeed  taught,  and  through  them  all 
Cliristians  in  eveiy  age  ai'e  taught,  that  the  painful  ti'ials  sent 
to  tliem  were  among  fiie  '  things  that  work  together  for  good 
(tliat  is,  spiritual  and  eternal  good)  to  tliem  that  love  God ;'  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  think  it '  strange  concerning  the  fiery 
ti-ial  which  was  to  tiy  them,  as  though  some  strange  thing 
happened  nnto  them,'  but  Lo  look  to  the  example  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  '  rejoice  in  Him  always.' 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  therefore,  chastisement  is 
for  a  veiy  different  purpose  from  retrihntion ;  the  allotment  of 
good  and  evil,  accoMing  to  the  character  of  each  man  (which  is 
properly  retiihntion),  is  reserved  for  the  next  world.  Tlie  Apostle 
Paul  points  out  as  one  of  the  eJiaracterisUcs  of  the  Gospel,  that 
in  it  God  has  '  commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  inas- 
much as  He  has  APPOINTED  A  DAY  in  wliich  he  will  judge 
tho  world  in  righteousuess.' 

Tlie  novelty  and  peculiaiity  of  tliis  announcement  consisted, 
not  in  declaring  the  Deity  to  be  the  judge  of  the  world  (for 
this  the  Jews  knew,  and  most  of  the  Pagans  believed),  but  in 
declaring  that  He  had  appointed  a  day  for  tJtatjitdgineni,  before 
Christ's  tiibunal  in  the  n&d  world.  Tliey  were  thencefortli  to 
lock  i'or  a  retribution,  not,  as  before  witli  the  Jews,  regular,  and 
witli  other  nations  occasionally,  but  prepared  for  all  men  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  each ;  not,  as  before,  immediate  in 
the  present  life,  but  in  the  life  to  come. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  some  men,  who  are  nearly  strangei-s  to  such 
a  habit,  may  be  for  a  time  more  alarmed  by  tlie  denunciation 
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of  immediate  temporal  judgments  for  their  sins,  than  by  any 
considerations  relative  to  '  the  things  which  are  not  seen  and 
which  are  eternal.'  And  when  siich  dennnciationa  rest  not  ob 
•mtcertain  predictions,  but  on  an  uudeuiable  and.  notorious  con- 
nexion of  cause  with  effect,- — as,  for  instance,  of  intemperance 
with  disease,  or  of  prodigality  with  penury — a  salutary  alarm 
may  be  created  in  some  who  are  unmoved  by  higher  considera- ' 
tions.  But  sucli  an  alarm  should  be  regai-ded  merely  aa  a  firet 
step ; — as  a  scaffolding  which  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  building 
of  better  foundation.  For,  the  effect  thus  produced,  if  we  trust 
to  that  alone,  is  much  less  likely  to  be  lasting,  or  while  it  lasts 
to  be  salutary,  because  temporal  alarm  Joes  not  tend  to  make 
men  spii-ituaily-minded,  and  any  reformation  of  mannei^s  it  may 
have  produced,  will  not  have  been  founded  on  christian  prin- 
ciples. A  man  is  not  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  than 
before,  though  more  likely  to  attain  tlie  temporal  objects  he 
aims  at,  if  he  is  acting  on  no  higher  motive  than  the  goods  and 
evils  of  the  present  world  can  supply.  '  Verily  I  say  nnto  you, 
tliey  have  their  reward.' 

But  to  look  for  temporal  retribution,  is  surely  inconsistent 
with  tlie  profession  of  a  religion  whose  Founder  was  pereecuted 
and  crucified,  and  whose  first  preachera  were  exposed  to '  hunger, 
and  thixBt,  and  cold,  and  nakedness,'  and  every  kind  of  hardship, 
and  were  '  made  the  offacouring  of  all  things ;'  so  tiiat  they 
declared  that  'if  in  this  life  only  they  had  hope  in  Christ,  they 
were  of  all  men  most  miserable.'  We  aliould  consider,  too,  that 
those  very  sufferings  were  a  stumblingblock  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews ;  not  mei'ely  from  their  being  unwilling  to  expose  them- 
selvea  to  the  like,  according  to  the  forewamings  of  Jesns,  such 
as, '  In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;'  but  still  more  from 
their  regarding  tliese  sufferings  as  a  inark  of  divme  displeasure, 
and  consequently  a  proof  tJiat  Jesus  could  not  have  come  from 
God.  Because  He  was  '  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief,'  they  '  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  SMmEN  OF  GOD, 
and  alflicted,'  and  they  '  hid  their  face  from  Him,' 

And  it  sliould  be  remembered,  that  tlie  Jews,  who  had  been 
brought  up  under  a  dispensation  sanctioned  by  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  were  lesa  inexcusable  in  this  their  error,  than 
those  Christians  who  presume  to  measure  the  divine  favour  and 
ditifavoiu"  by  temporal  events. 
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ESSAY  VT.     OF  SIMULATION*   AND    DIS- 
SIMULATION. 

DISSIMULATION  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy,  or  wisdom 
— ^tbr  it  asketh  a  sti'ong  wit  and  a  strong  heart  to  know 
when  to  tell  trnth,  and  to  do  it — therefore  it  is  the  weaker  sort 
of  politicians  that  are  the  gi-eateat  dissemblers. 

Tacitus  saith, '  Livia  s    t   1        11  w  th  the  arts  of  her  husband, 
and  dissimulation  of  h  n        tti  huting  ai-ts  or  policy  to 

Augustus,  and  diseimulat  n  t  Tberius;  and  again,  when 
Mucianua  encourageth  Vesj  n  t  t  ke  arms  against  Vitellius, 
he  saith, '  "We  rise  not  ag  tt!  j.  ngjudgmentof  Augustus 
nor  tlie  extreme  caution  oi  closeness  of  Tiberius.'*  These  pro- 
perties of  arts  or  policy,  and  di^imulation  or  clceeness,  are 
indeed  habits  and  faculties  several,*  and  to  be  distinguished ; 
for  if  a  man  have  that  peneti'atioii  of  judgment  as°  he  can 
discern  what  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
and  what  to  be  showed  at  half-lights,  and  to  whom  and  when 
(which  indeed  are  arts  of  state,  and  ai-ts  of  life,  as  Tacitus  well 
calleth  them),  to  him  a  habit  of  dissimulation  is  a  hindrance  and 
a  poom^s.  Eiit  if  a  man  cannot  obtain  to'  that  judgment, 
then  it  is  left  to  him  generally  to  be  close,  and  a  dissembler; 
for  where  a  man  cannot  choose  or  vary  in  particulars,  there  it 
is  good  to  take  the  safest  and  wariest  way  in  general,  like  the 
going  softly  by  one  that  cannot  well  see.  Certainly  the  ablest 
men  tliat  evei-  were,  have  had  all  an  openness  and  fraidsness  of 
dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and  veracity ;  but  then  tliey 
wei'e  like  horses  well  managed,  for  they  could  teU  passing  well 
when  to  stop  to  tm-n,  and  at  such  times  when  they  thought  the 


'  Simalatioa.     The  pretendiiiff  that  to  be  whieh  U  not.     "The  feigning  to  I 
what  one  is  not  by  gesture,  action,  or  behaviour,  ie  ofllled  mvfalaiion.' — Sonlh. 
"Sort     Tbjit;  evit. 

'  It  mrls  ■well  with  you  Geroeneaa.' — Skaiespere. 
'  Tacit  Amial.  v.  1.  *  Tacit.  Hist.  U.  76. 

'  SeveraL     Differeni  ;  distinet. 

'  Four  severrd  armies  to  tha  field  are  led, 
Whieh,  high  in  equal  hopes,  four  princes  lead.'— -Di-i/ifcii. 
'  Ab.     That.    See  page  23.  '  Obtain  to.     Attain  la 
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case  indeed  required  digsiraulation,  if  fchen  tliey  need  it,  it  came 
to  pass  tliat  the  former  opinion,  spread  abroad,  of  tlieir  good 
faith  and  clearness  of  dealing,  made  them  almost  invisible. 

There  be  tlii-ee  degi-ees  of  this  hiding  and  veiling  of  a  man's 
self :  tile  first,  closeness,  reservation,  and  seci'ecj, — when  a  man 
leaveth  himself  without  observation,  or  without  hold  to  be  taken, 
what  he  ie ;  tlie  second,  dissimulation  in  the  negative, — ^when  a 
man  lets  f^l  signs  and  arguments  tliat  he  is  not  tliat  he  is ; 
and  tlie  tliird,  simulation  in  the  affii'mative, — when  a  man  indus- 
tiioasly  and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  tliat'  he  is  not. 

Tor  tlie  firat  of  these,  secrecy,  it  is  indeed  the  virtue  of  a 
confessor;  and  assuredly  the  secret  man  heareth  many  con- 
fessions, for  who  will  open  himself  to  a  blab  or  a  blabber? 
But  if  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth  discoveiy,  as  the 
more  close  air  sucketh  in  the  more  open;  and  as  in  confessing, 
the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the  ease  of  a  man's 
heart ;  so  secret  men  come  to  tlie  knowledge  of  many  things 
in  that  kind,  while  men  rather  discharge  their  minds  than  impai't 
their  minds.  In  few  words,  mysteries  are  due  to  secrecy. 
Besides  (to  say  truth)  nakedness  is  uncomely,  as  well  in  mind 
as  in  body ;  aud  it  addeth  no  small  reverence  to  men's  n 
and  actions,  if  they  be  not  altogether  open.  As  for  1 
and  futile^  pereons  they  are  commonly  vain  and  credulous 
withal ;  for  he  that  talketh  what  he  knoweth,  will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not,  therefore  set  it  down,  that  a  habit  of 
secrecy  is  both  politic  and  moral ;  and  in  this  part  it  is  good 
tliat  a  man's  face  give  his  tongue  leave  to  speak;  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  man's  self,  by  the  tracts"  of  his  countenance,  is  a 
great  weakness  and  betraying,  by  how  much  it  is  many  times 
more  marked  and  believed  tlian  a  man's  words. 

For  the  second,  which  is  dissimulation,  it  followeth  many 
times  upon  seci'ecy,  by  a  necessity ;  so  that  lie  tliat  will  be 
secret,  must  be  a  dissembler  in  some  degree, — ^for  men  are  too 

'Thnt.  W!ui(;  thai  wMck  'To  cio  ahrays  that  is  righteous  iu  thy  Bight'— 
English  Liturgy. 

°  Fill  Lie.  Talkative;  loquaaio-us.  'The  pnrable  (Prov.  xslx.  2),  it  Beenia, 
especially  oolreeta  not  the  futUiiy  of  vnine  pereons  which  eaal j  utter  as  well  what 
may  bespoken  as  what  should,  be  seoi'ated;  not  garrulity  whereby  they  fill  otiiera, 
even  t«  a  surfeit;  but  the  government  of  speech.'— 0«  Leaminf).     By  G,  Wntte. 

'  TiaotE.      Traits  {iraicts) ;  features. 
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cunning  to  suffer  a  man  to  keep  an  indifTerent'  eaniage  between 
both,  and  to  be  secret,  without  swaying  the  balance  on  eitlier 
side.  They  will  so  beset  a  man  with  ciuestiona,  and  draw  him 
on,  and  pick  it  oiit  of  him,  that,  without  an  absurd  silence,  he 
must  show  an  inclination  one  way ;  or  if  lie  do  not,  they  will 
gather  as  much  by  his  silence  as  by  his  speech.  As  for  equivo- 
cations, or  oracuious*  speeches,  they  cannot  hold  out  long ;  so 
tliat  no  man  can  be  secret,  except  he  give  himself  a  little  scope 
of  dissimulatiou,  which  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  sku-ts  or  ti-ain  of 
secrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is,  simulation  and  false  pro- 
fession, that  I  hold  more  culpable,  and  less  pohtic,  except  it  be 
in  gi-eat  and  rare  mattei^ ;  and,  therefore,  a  general  custom  of 
simulation  (which  is  this  last  degi'ee)  is  a  -pice  rising  eitlier  of  a 
natural  falseness,  or  fearfulness,  or  of  a  mind  tliat  hatli  some 
main  faults,  which,  because  a  man  must  needs  disguise,  it 
maketli  him  practise  simulation  in  other  things,  lest  his  hand 
should  he  out  of  use. 

The  advantages  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  are  three — 
firet,  to  lay  asleep  opj^tffiition,  and  to  surprise;  for  where  a 
man's  intentions  are  pnblislied,  it  is  an  alai'm  to  call  up  aU.  tliat 
are  against  them ;  the  second  is,  to  reserve  to  a  man's  self  a 
fair  retreat ;  for  if  a  man  engage  himself  by  a  manifest  declai'a- 
tion,  he  must  go  thi'ough,  or  isk.^  a  fall :  the  tliird  is,  the  better 
to  discover  the  mind  of  anotlier ;  for  to  him  t3iat  opens  himself, 
men  will  hai-dly  show  themselves  averee,  but  will  (fair^)  let  him 
go  on,  and  turn  theu'  freedom  of  speech  to  freedom  of  thought ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  good  shrewd  provei-b  of  tlie  Spaniai-d,  '  Tell 
a  lie  and  find  a  ti'oth,'  as  if  there  were  no  way  of  discovery  but 
by  simulation.  Thei-e  be  also  tlu'ee  disadvantages  to  set  it  even : 
the  first,  that  simulation  and  dissimulation  commonly  caiTy 
with  them  a  sliow  of  feaifnlness,  whicli,  in  any  business,  doth 
spoil  the  feathere  of  roimd*  flying  up  to  the  mark ;  the  second, 

'  Indifferent^     Impa>-tiA     'Tliat  Hiey  may  truly  and   indifferently   miiiisttr 
juslioe.'— ProjBr/oi-  the  Chicrch  Militanl. 
'  OcaoulouB.     OraetUar. 

'  He  spoke  oraetdous  and  sly ; 
He'd  ndflier  grant  tha  question  nor  deny/ — King. 
*  Fair  (aflyerti).     Complaisanily. 

'  Tlins /ffir  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  Aa.vin:—Dryden. 
'  Round.     Birect.     'Let  licr  be  round  with  him.' — Mltakespere. 
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that  it  puzzleth  and  perplexeth  the  conceits'  of  many,  that 
perhaps  woijld  otherwise  co-operate  with  him,  and  makes  a  man 
walk  almost  alone  to  his  own  ends ;  the  third,  and  greatest,  is, 
that  it  depriveth  a  man  of  one  of  the  most  principal  instruments 
tor  action,  wliieh  is  ti'uat  and  belief.  The  best  composition 
and  temperature'  is,  to-  have  openness  in  fame  and  opinion ; 
secrecy  in  habit ;  dissimulation  in  seasonable  use ;  and  a  power 
to  feign,  if  there  be  no  remedy. 

ANTITHETA  OK  SIMULATION"  AND  IIBSIMULATIOM. 
1'bo.  Contka. 


'  Disaimulutio,  oompendiaria  sapien- 

■  Qiiibna  artes  oiviles  eupra  eaptum 

tio. 

dentia  erit 

to  iAa  most  iMportimt  -part  of  pi-actieol 

•T^ioae    wJiose    minds    cannot    grasp 

viUAm; 

lion  for  pnidemx.' 

■Qni  disMiniilat,  prscipuo  ad  ageu- 

designs.' 

'He    wlio    pra«lises    coneealTiieni    de- 

■  Qui  indisrslmula-ntev  omnia  agit,  teque 

decipit;  nam  pluiimi,  aut  non  capiunt, 
aut  nou  credunt 

'  He   vtho    ads  in   alt    things   openiy 

does   not   deceive    the    leu;   /oi-   most 

not  believe  Mm.' 

AKNOTATIONS. 

'  Of  Si-)nvlaiion,.' 

It  is  a  pity  that  onr  language  has  lost  tlie  word  '  simnlation  ;' 

80  that  we  are  forced  to  make  '  diseiraulation'  serve  for  bol:!i 

senses. 

'  Id  quod  abest,  simnlat,  dissimulat  quod  ad^sf 

'  Tfis  ablest  Tnen  have  aU  had  cm  opervness  a/nd  frankness^  &c. 

There  is  much  truth  in  Bacon's  remark  in  the  Antitheta, 

that  those  whose  whole  conduct  is  open  and  undisguised  deceive 

*  Conctiit.B.      Conceptions — as: 

'  You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  godlike  amity.' — Shakespere. 
'  Temperature,     Constitution.     '  Memory  depends  upon  tbe  temperature  of  tbe 
brain.' —  Watts. 

'  Simulatpfl  that  whioli  is  not;  diaBimulates  that  whiuh  ia 
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people  not  the  less,  because  the  generality  either  do  not  imder- 
6tand  tliem,  or  do  not  believe  them.  And  thia  is  practically 
the  case  when  those  you  have  to  deal  with  are  of  a  crat1:y  cha^ 
i-acter.  They  expend  great  ingeniiity  in  guessing  what  it  is  you 
mean,  or  what  yon  design  to  do,  and  the  only  thing  that  never 
occui's  to  them  is  jnst  what  you  have  said. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  some  persons,  who  are  not 
really  frank  and  open  characters,  appear  snch  from  their  want 
of  delicacy  and  of  refined  moral  taste.  They  speak  openly  of 
things  pei-taining  to  themselves  (such  as  most  people  would 
Buppi'ras),  not  from  incapacity  for  diegnise,  or  from  meaning  to 
make  a  confidant  of  you,  but  from  absence  of  shame.  And 
such  a  persfjn  may  be  capable  of  much  artifice  when  it  suits  his 
purpose.  It  is  well,  tlierefore,  that  the  iiiesperieneed  should 
be  warned  against  mistaking  sliamelessness  for  sincerity  of 
chai-acter. 

Those  who  are  habitually  very  reserved,  and  (as  Miss  Edge- 
worth  expresses  it  in  one  of  her  tales),  '  think  that  in  general  it 
is  best  not  to  mention  things,'  will  nstially  meet  with  fewer 
tangible  failures  than  the  more  communicative,  unless  these  lat- 
ter possess  an  nnnsual  share  of  sagacity ;  but  tlie  latter  will 
(unless  excessively  imprudent)  have  a  greater  amount  of  success, 
on  tlie  whole,  by  gaining  many  advantages  which  the  others 
will  have  missed. 


'  They  wiU  so  heset  a  man  with  questions.'' 

There  is,  as  Bacon  observes,  a  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
such  pei'sons;  for  a  tme  answer  to  their  impertinent  questions 
might  do  great  mischief;  and  to  refuse  an  answer  would  he 
understood  as  the  same  thing.  '  Pray,  do  you  know  the  author 
of  that  article  ?  la  it  your  friend  Mr.  So-and-so  V  or,  '  Is  it 
tme  that  your  friend  Such-a-one  has  had  heavy  losses,  and  is 
likely  to  become  insolvent?'  or,  'Is  he  concealed  in  snch-and- 
such  a  place?'  &c.  If  yon  reply,  '  I  do  not  chuse  to  answer,' 
this  wiU  be  considei-ed  as  equivalent  to  an  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

It  is  told  of  Dean  Swift,  that  when  some  one  he  had  lampooned 
came  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  the  writer  of  those  verses, 
he  replied,  that  long  ago  ]ie  had  consulted  an  experienced 
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lawyer  what  was  best  to  be  done  wlien  some  scoundrel  wlio  bad 
been  sliown  up  in  a  satii'e  asked  !iim  whether  he  were  the  an- 
tlior ;  and  that  the  lawyer  advised  him  always,  whether  he  had 
written  it  or  not,  to  deny  the  authorship, — and,  accordingly,' 
said  he,  '  I  now  tell  yon  that  I  am  not  the  author.' 

Some  similar"  kind  of  rebuke  is,  perhaps,  the  best  answer  to 
give. 

A  well-known  autlior  once  received  a  letter  from  a  peer  with 
whom  lie  was  slightly  acquainted,  asking  him  whether  he  waa 
tile  author  of  a  certain  article  in  the  Edinhitrgh  Heview.  He 
replied  tliat  he  nevermade  communications  of  tliat  kind,  except 
to  intimate  friends,  selected  by  himself  for  tlie  purpose,  when 
he  saw  fit.  His  refusal  to  answer,  however,  pointed  him  out — 
which,  as  it  happened,  he  did  not  care  for— as  t!ie  author.  But 
a  case  might  occur,  in  which  the  revelation  of  the  autliorsliip 
might  involve  a  friend  in  some  serious  difficulties.  In  any  ewah 
case,  he  might  have  answered  something  in  this  style  :  'I  have 
received  a  letter  pui-porting  to  be  from  your  lordsliip,  but  tlie 
matter  of  it  induces  me  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  forgery  by  some 
niisehievous  trickster.  Tlie  writer  asks  whether  I  am  the 
autlior  of  a  certain  ailicle.  It  is  a  sort  of  question  which  no 
one  has  a  right  to  asli ;  and  I  tliink,  therefore,  that  eveiy  one 
is  bound  to  discourage  sncb  inquiries  by  answering  tliem — 
whether  one  is  or  is  not  the  author— with  a  rebuke  for  asking 
impertinent  questions  about  private  mattei'S,  I  say  '  private,' 
because,  if  an  article  be  libellous  or  seditions,  tlie  law  is  open, 
and  any  one  may  proceed  against  the  publisher,  and  compel 
him  either  to  give  up  the  author,  or  to  beai"  the  penalty.  If, 
again,  it  contains  false  statements,  these,  coming  fmm  an 
anonymous  pen,  may  be  simply  contradicted.  And  if  the 
arguments  be  unsound,  the  obvions  course  is  to  refate  tlieni. 
But  who  wrote  it,  is  a  question  of  idle  or  of  mischievous  ciu'i- 
osity,  as  it  relates  to  the  private  concerns  of  an  individual. 

'  If  I  were  to  ask  yonr  lordship,  '  Do  you  spend  your  incomel 
or  lay  by?  or  outmn?  Do  yon  and  your  lady  ever  have  an 
altercation  ?  Was  she  your  first  love  ?  or  were  you  attached  to 
some  one  else  before?'  If  I  were  to  ask  sncb  questions,  your 
lordship's  answer  would  probably  be,  to  desire  tlie  footman  to 
show  me  out.  Now,  the  present  inquiry  I  regard  as  no  less 
unjustifiable,  and  relating  to  pi'ivate  concerns:  and,  therefore,  I 
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think  eveiy  one  bound,  when  so  (Questioned,  always,  whether  he 
ia  the  autlior  or  not,  to  meet  the  inquiiy  with  a  rebuke, 

'Hoping  that  my  conjecture  ia  right,  of  tiie  letter's  being  a 
forgery,  I  remain,'  &c. 

In  any  case,  however,  in  which  a  refusal  to  anawer  does,  not 
convey  any  information,  the  best  way,  perhaps,  of  meeting  im- 
pertinent inquiries,  ie  by  saying,  '  Can  you  keep  a  secret  J'  and 
when  the  otlier  answers,  tliat  he  can,  you  may  reply,  'Well,  bo 
can  L' 

'  Openness  in  fame  and  opinion.'' 

'Everybody  (says  cue  of  Miss  Edgewortli's  characters)  saya 
that  my  mother  is  the  inrat  artful  woman  in  the  world :  and  I 
should  think  so,  if  eveiybody  did  not  say  it ;  for  if  she  was,  yon 
know,  nobody  would  ever  find  it  out.'  There  is  certainly  no 
point  in  which  tlie  maxim  is  more  applicable,  that  'it  is  a 
matter  of  Art  to  conceal  the  Act.' 

'  TJte  power  to  feign  when  there  is  no  remedy.^ 
This  power  is  certainly  a  dangerous  one  to  poaeess,  becauae 
one  will  be  tempted  to  say,  again  and  again,  and  on  slighter  and 
slighter  occasions,  '  !Now,  there  is  no  remedy ;  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  feign :'  fcliat  ia,  perhape,  tl^ere  is  no  other  mode  of 
effecting  the  object  yon  have  in  view. 

Certainly  it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  have  the  power  and  not  to 
use  it,  than  to  abafcain  from  feigning,  through  incapacity.  But 
there  are  few  cases,  and  to  moat  people  none,  in  which  it  is 
justifiable.  It  is  indeed  quite  allowable  for  a  general  to  deceive 
the  enemy  by  sti-atagems  (so  called  from  that  very  circumatance), 
because  wliere  no  confidence  is  reposed,  none  can  be  violated. 
And  again  it  is  a  kind  of  war  that  is  can-ied  on  between  police- 
]nen  and  thieves.  .  In  dealing  with  madmen,  again,  there  is  no 
more  fraud  in  deceiving  them  than  in  angling  for  trout  with  an 
artificial  fly ;  because  you  are  not  really  dealing  with  fellow 
7/ien.  For,  though  an  insane  patient  considered  as  to  his  owii 
proper  self,  apart  from  his  malady,  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
justice  and  kindne^,  he  is,  in  his  present  state,  what  is  usually 
(and  not  incorrectly)  called  '  one  beside  himsetf — '  not  himself 
— '  out  of  his  mind ;'  and  is  regarded  as  not  responsible  for  his 
acts,  on  the  very  gi'ound  that  they  are  not  properly  his  ovin 
acts,  but  those  of  an  irrational  being. 
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But  with  tlie  exception  of  sncli  cases,  feigning  cannot  l)e 
justiHed. 

A  pleader  is  gi'eatly  exposed  to  temptations  to  thb  practice. 
He  lias  indeed  a  right  to  nrge  all  that  can  be  fairly  said  in  hie 
client's  favom',  and  to  expose  any  flaws  in  the  opposite  evidenca 
But  it  will  often  sei've  his  cause,  to  protest  solemnly  his  own 
sincere  conviction,  when  he  feels  none ;  to  tax  with  falsehood 
the  opposed  witnesses,  when  there  is  no  ground  for  it ;  and  to 
bring  tbi'wai-d  fallacious  arguments,  and  mis-statements  of  facts. 
[See  the  E^ay  on  Judicature^  And  perhaps  he  salves  his 
conscience  by  tlie  consideration  that  no  one  is  bound  to  believe 
him ;  though  it  is  evident  he  says  what  he  does  say,  in  the  hope 
of  being  believed. 

How  little  there  is  in  the  world  of  a  really  scrupulous  re- 
verence for  trnth,  one  may  see  but  too  many  proofs  every  day. 
The  sentiment  expressed  by  an  author  of  some  repute  (noticed 
in  tile  Annotations  on  Essay  I.),  implies  not  only  an  ntter  dis- 
regard for  truth,  in  what  pertains  to  religion,  but  also  a  convic- 
tion (founded  probably  on  some  knowledge  of  the  world)  that 
the  open  avowal  of  this  was  not  likely  to  do  him  any  disci-edit. 
We  see  journalists,  again,  admitted — so  they  do  but  write  ably 
— to  be  guides  of  public  opinion,  even  when  it  is  manifest  and 
no'oriouB  tliat  they  have  no  principle  but  that  of  writing  what 
will  sell  best,  and  are  I'eady  to  pander  to  any  popular  prejudice, 
and  to  contradict  to-day  what  they  said  yesterday,  without  the 
least  regard  for  truth  and  justice,  or  for  the  public  welfare,  or 
even  for  decent  consistency,  when  gain  is  in  prospect. 

And  we  may  see  men  admired  not  only  as  eminently  pious, 
bnt  as  aiiioere,  who  have  openly  professed  and  vindicated  the 
system  of  '  reserve,'  (or  '  economy,')  that  is,  the  concealment  of 
their  own  real  sentiments,  and  the  deliberate  suppression  of 
portions  of  God's  revealed  trnth  ;  which  are  to  be  kept  bach,  it 
seems,  from  the  mass  of  inanliind.  But  then,  what  these  men 
do  teach,  is,  we  are  told,  the  truth,  though  not  the  whole 
truth :  as  if  the  omission  of  one  portion  did  not  materially 
affect,   in  practice,  the  character  of  the  rest."     It  has  been 


1  Tlie  reader  is  referred  to  Arehdeaeon  West's  Discourse  on  Resme ;  to  the 
Charge  on  lnsti-v,cli'M  in  the  Smptmes  |I861,)  sec.  7,  and  to  thiit  useful  u.nd 
iraportaut  work,  the  I^dex  to  the  T'rattsfor  the  limes. 
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remarked  that  in  a  marble  statue,  every  particle  remains  in 
exactly  the  same  position  in  which  it  existed  in  the  block ;  the 
sculptor  has  merely  r&moved  the  other  portions,  and  thus  dis- 
covered the  statue.  Yet  he  is  generally  considered  to  have 
made  a  graven  image. 

Then  again,  these  same  Divines  have  found  a  mode  of  inter- 
preting '  in  a  non-natural  sense,'  the  Articles  and  other  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  to  which  they  profess  adherence ;  holding 
it  allowable  to  take  words  in  any  sense  they  can  he  brought  to 
bear,  in  open  disregard  of  the  sense  in  which  the  writei-s  de- 
signed and  knew  them  to  be  understood." 

And  the  same  principle  is  sometimes  acted  on  by  persons  of 
quite  a  different  school.  These  have  been  known,  for  instance, 
to  maintain  that  our  Lord's  declaration, '  My-  kingdom  is  not 
of  tliis  world,'  may  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  then-present 
time  only,  and  does  not  imply  that  hia  kingdom — though  '  not 
of  this  world,'  then,,  was  not  to  become  such,  hereafter !  He 
however  must  have  known  that  his  words  could  not  have  been 
BO  understood;  else  He  would  have  'b'&iiii. pleading  guilty  to  the 
charge  brought  against  Him.  For,  the  very  design  imputed  to 
Him  and  his  followers,  and  which  tliey  always  disavowed,  was 
that  of  designing  h&reaft&r  to  subvert  existing  governments, 
and  monopolize  temporal  power.  If  therefore  they  had, 
cherished  such  a  design,  while  they  expressed  themselves  ambi- 
guously, so  as  to  be  undei-stood  to  disclaim  it,  then,  most  fairly 
might  the  most  fraudulent  of  the  Jesuits  call  themselves  '  com- 
panions of  Jesus !' 

It  is  really  painful  to  be  compelled  to  impute  disingenuoua- 
nesa  to  peraons  who  manifest  much  religious  zeal.  But  when 
men  are  found  using  such  arguments,  and  maintaining  such 
principles,  on  some  points,  as,  on  others,  they  reprobate; — 
setting  up,  for  instance,  to  serve  a  purpose,  a  tradition  more 
recent  by  several  centunes'  than  any  of  the  Komish  ones  which 
they  deride, — it  is  impossible  to  give  them  credit  for  sincerity 
in  the  means  resorted  to,  however  sincere  may  be  their  belief  in 
the  goodness  of  their  end. 


d  XC,  repiinted  liy  Measrs.  Hope,  London. 
=  See  riiouykts  on  the  fiabbaih. 
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'  DiasimulaMon  is  hid  a  faint  hind  of  policj.^ 

What  Bacon  eays  of  the  inexpediency  of  ali  insincere  proceed- 
ings is  very  true.  Nothing  bnt  tlie  i-iglit  can  ever  be  the  expe- 
dient, since  tliat  can  never  be  ti'ue  expediency  which  would 
sacrifice  a  greater  good  to  a  less, — '  For  what  sliall  it  ^ofit  a 
man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?' 
It  will  be  found  that  all  frauds,  like  the  'wall  daubed  with  un- 
tempered  mortar,'  with  which  men  think  to  buttress  up  an  ed- 
ifice, tend  to  the  decay  of  that  which  they  are  devised  to  sup- 
port. This  truth,  however,  will  never  be  steadily  acted  on  by 
those  who  have  no  moral  detestation  of  falsehood.  It  is  not 
given,  to  those  who  do  not  prize  straightforwai"dness  for  its  own 
sake  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  wisest  com-se.  The  maxim  that 
'honesty  is  the  best  policy'  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  one  ever 
is  habitually  guided  by  in  practice.  An  honest  man  is  always 
iefore  it,  and  a  knave  is  generally  iehind  it.  He  does  not  find 
out,  till  Loo  late, 


"^o  one,  in  fact,  ie  capable  of  fully  appreciating  the  ultimate 
expediency  of  a  devoted  adherence  to  Ti-uth,  save  the  divine 
Being,  who  is  '  tlie  Ti'uth ;'  because  He  alone  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  vast  and  impeifectly-revealed  scheme  of  Pj'ovi- 
dence,  and  alone  can  see  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  and  alone  can  foresee  and  judge  of  the  remotest  conse- 
qnences  of  Iniinan  actions. 
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THE  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are  their  giiefs  and 
feare ;  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor  they  will  not'  ntter 
the  other.  /Childi'en  sweeten  laboiu-a,  hut  they  make  misfor- 
timeB  more  bitter ;  they  increase  the  cai-es  of  Hfe,  but  they 
mitigate  the  remembrance  of  deathr;  The  perpetuity  by  genera- 
tion ia  common  to  beasts ;  bnt  memory,  ment,  and  noble  works, 
ai'e  proper  to  men — and  surely  a  man  shall  see  the  noblest 
works  and  foundations  have  proceeded  from  childless  men, 
which  have  sought  to  expre^  the  images  of  tlieii'  minds,  where 
those  of  their  bodies  have  failed — so  the  care  of  posterity  ia 
most  in  tliera  that  have  no  posteiity.  They  that  are  the  first 
raisere  of  their  houses  ai'e  moat  indulgent  towai-ds  their  chil- 
dren, beholding  them  as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their  kind, 
but  of  their  work ;  and  so  both  childi'en  and  creatures. 

The  difference  in  affection  of  parents  towards  tlieir  several 
childi'en  is  many  times  unequal,  and  sometimes  unwoi-thy, 
especially  in  the  mother ;  as  Solomon  saith,  '  A  wise  son  re- 
joiceth  die  father,  but  an  ungi-acious  son  shames  the  mother." 
A  man  shall  see,  where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children,  one  or 
two  of  the  eldest  respected,  and  the  youngest  made  wantons ; 
but  in  the  midst  some  that  ai'e  as  it  were  forgotten,  who,  many 
times,  nevertheless,  prove  the  best.  The  ilhberality  of  parents, 
in  allowance  towards  their  children,  is  a  hannfur  error,  and 
naakes  them  base,  acquainte  tliem  witli  shifts,  makes  them  sort' 
widi  mean  company,  and  makes  them  surfeit  more  when  they 
come  to  plenty ;  and  therefore  the  proof  is  best  when  men  keep 
their  authority  towai'ds  their  children,  but  not  their  pui-se.  Men 
have  a  foolish  manner  (both  parents,  and  schoolmastei-s,  and  ser- 
vants), in  creating  and  breeding  an  emulation  between  brothers 


'  Nor  they  will  not.     Nor  will  (Aey. 
'  Harmful.    Permcsoas. 

'  Sleepy  poppiea  harmful  liar 
'Sort.      To  associate   mth;    to   consort. 
nietals  in  the  eAviK'—Woodwai-d. 
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during  childhood,  which  many  times  soiieth'  to  discord  when 
they  are  men,  and  disturbeth  families.  The  Italians  make 
little  difference  between  children  and  nephews,  or  near  kinsfolk ; 
hut  eo  they  be  of  the  lump  they  care  not,  though  they  pass  not 
through  their  own  body — and,  to  say  truth,  in  nature  it  is 
much  a  like  matter;  insomuch  that  we  see  a  nephew  some- 
times resembleth  an  uncle,  or  a  kinsman,  more  than  his  own 
pai'ents,  as  the  blood  happens.  Let  parents  chuse  betimes  the 
vocations  and  couraes  they  mean  their  children  should  take, 
for  then  they  ai'e  most  flexible ;  and  let  them  not  too  much 
apply  themselves  to  the  disposition  of  their  children,  as  think- 
ing they  will  talfe  best  to  that  wliieh  they  have  most  mind  to. 
It  is  true,  that  if  the  affection,"  or  aptne^,  of  the  children  be 
extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  cross  it ;  but  generally  the 
precept  is  good, '  Optimum  elige,  suave  et  facile  illudfaciet  con- 
Buetudo."  Younger  brothers  are  commonly  fortimate,  biit  sel- 
dom or  never  where  the  elder  are  disinherited. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

^  Let  parents  ohvee  hetimes  the  vocations  cmd  c 
tJi^r  chUd^en  sh</>dd  take.     .     .     .  And  let  them  not  too 
rrmoh  wpply  themselves  to  the  dispositions  ofthei/r  children,? 

It  is  only  in  very  rai-e  and  extreme  cases,  that  Bacon  allows 
the  inehnation  of  children  to  be  followed  in  the  choice  of  a 
profe^on.  But  he  surely  makes  too  little  allowance  (and, 
perhaps,  the  majority  of  parents  do  so)  for  the  great  divei-sity 
of  natural  faculties.  It  is  not  only  such  mai'vellous  geniuses 
as  occur  but  in  five  out  of  a  million,  that  will  succeed  in  one 
couree  fai-  better  than  in  any  other.  lllTumbers  of  men  who 
would  never  attain  any  extraordinary  eminence  in  anytliing. 


»  Sort.     To  4ss«e  m  (from  flortar). 

'  All  my  poiiia  is  sorted  to  do  proof.' — Shakespere. 
'  Affection,     Strong  inelinaiitm  to.     '  All  the  precepts  of  Christianity  ci 
B  to  temper  our  afeelions  tcwarda  all  things  below.' — Temple. 
' '  Cbnse  the  beet,  and  custom  will  render  it  agreeable  and  easy,' 
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are  yet  so  constituted  as  to  make  a  veiy  respectable,  figure  in 
the  depai'tment  that  is  suited  for  them,  and  to  fall  below  medio- 
crity in  a  different  one. 

T]\&  world  has  been  compared  by  some  to  a  board  covered 
with  holes  of  many  various  shapes,  and  pegs  fitted  for  each,  but 
whicli  are  scattered  aboiit  at  random,  so  that  it  is  a  mere 
chance  whether  a  peg  tails  into  the  hole  that  fits  it. 

A.  li.  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  who  had  a  great  love 
of  literature.  The  son  had  a  perfect  hatred  of  it,  and  was  a  mere 
dunce  at  his  book.  Yai'ious  attempts  were  made,  which  proved 
perfe(!t  failures,  to  ti'ain  him  to  some  of  what  are  called  the 
learned  professions ;  and  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  turning  out 
what  they  call  a  '  ne'er-do-weel,'  As  a  last  resource  he  was 
sent  out  to  a  new  colony.  There  he  was  in  his  element ;  for, 
when  at  school,  though  dull  at  learning  and  sooa  forgetting 
what  he  had  read,  he  never  saw  a  horee  or  a  carriage,  once,  that 
he  did  not  always  recognise ;  and  he  really  underetood  aU  that 
belonged  to  each.  In  the  colony  he  became  one  of  the  most 
thriving  settlers ;  skih'nl  in  making  roads,  erecting  mills,  di-ain- 
ing,  cattle-breeding,  &c.,  and  was  advanced  to  a  situation  of 
ti'ust  in  the  colony.  And  it  is  worth  remarking  that  he  became 
a  very  steady  and  weU-conducted  man,  having  been  before  the 
reverse.  For  it  adds  greatly  to  a  young  man's  temptations  to 
fall  into  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  if  he  ie  occupied  in 
some  pursuit  in  which  he  despairs  of  success,  and  for  which  he 
has  a  strong  disinclination. 

0.  D.,  again,  was  at  a  univereity,  and  w^  below  the  average 
in  aU  academical  pursuits ;  but  he  was  the  greatest  mechanical 
genius  inthe university,  not  excepting  the  professors.  He  never 
examined  any  machine,  however  complex,  that  he  could  not 
with  his  own  hands  construct  a  model  of  it,  and  sometimes  with 
improvements.  He  would  have  made  a  firat-rate  engineer ;  but 
family  arrangements  caused  him  to  take  Orders.  He  was  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  clergyman,  but  a  dull  and  common- 
place one ;  except  that,  in  repairing,  and  altering,  and  fitting 
np  his  parsonage  and  his  church,  he  was  unrivalled.  In  this 
sense  no  one  could  be  more  edifywig. 

When,  however,  a  youth  is  supposed  to  have,  and  believes 
himself  to  have,  a  great  fMrn  for  such  and  such  a  profession,  you 
should  make  sure  that  he  understands  what  the  profession  is, 
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and  has  faculties  for  what  it  really  does  require.  A  youth,  e.  g., 
who  is  anxious  to  enter  the  Navy,  and  thinks  only  of  sailing 
about  to  various  countiies,  having  an  occasional  brush  with  an 
enemy,  and  leading  altogetlier  a  jolly  life,  without  any  notion  of 
the  study,  and  toils,  and  privations  be  wiU  have  to  go  through, 
should  have  his  views  coiTected. 

E.  F.  was  thought  by  liis  friends  to  have  made  this  mistake ; 
and  when,  at'  his  earnest  enti'eaty,  he  was  sent  to  sea,  they 
secretly  begged  the  captain  to  make  his  life  as  uupleaeant 
as  possible,  being  anxious  to  sicken  him.  He  was  accordingly 
snubbed,  and  rated,  and  set  to  the  most  laborious  duties,  and 
never  commended  or  encouraged.  But  he  bore  all,  and  did  all, 
with  unflinching  patience  and  diligence.  At  last  the  captain 
revealed  the  whole  to  him,  saying,  '  I  can  cany  on  this  disguise 
no  longer ;  yon  are  the  finest  young  man  I  evei'  had  under 
me,  and  I  have  long  admired  youi'  conduct  while  I  pretended 
to  eeold  you.'  .  But  perhaps  part  of  his  good  conduct  may  have 
sprung  from  the  cause  which  Bacon  alludes  to  in  the  last 
sentence  of  his  Essay  on  Marriage. 

G.  H.,  who  had,  as  a  youth,  a  vehement  longing  to  go  to 
sea,  was  positively  intej-dicted  by  his  fatlier.  Hence,  tliough 
possessing  very  good  abilities,  and  not  without  aspirations  after 
excellence,  he  never  could  be  brought  to  settle  down  steadily  to 
anything,  but  broke  off  from  eveiy  promising  pursuit  tliat  he 
was  successively  engaged  in,  in  pm'suit  of  some  phantom. 

It  is  observable  that  a  parent  who  is  unselfish,  and  who  is 
never  thinking  of  pereonal  inconvenience,  but  always  of  the 
children's  advantage,  wiU  be  hkely  to  make  tliem  selfish ;  for  she 
wiU  let  that  too  plainly  appear,  so  as  to  01  the  child  with  an 
idea  that  everything  is  to  give  way  to  him,  and  that  his  concems 
are  an  ultimate  end.  Nay,  the  veiy  puns  taken  with  him  in 
strictly  controlling  him,  heightens  his  idea  of  his  own  vast 
importance :  whereas  a  parent  who  is  lelhsh  will  be  sure  to 
accustom  the  child  to  sacrifice  his  own  convenience,  and  to 
understand  that  he  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  parent. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  only  one  of  many  eases  in  which  selfishncK 
is  caught  from  those  who  have  least  of  it. 
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ESSAY  Vm.    OF  MAERIAdK  AND  SINGLE 

LIFE. 

HE  tliafc  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to 
ibi'tune ;  for  they  are  impedimente  to  great  enterprises, 
eitlier  of  virtue  or  mischief.^  Certainly  the  heat  works,  and  of 
greatest  merit  for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried 
or  childless  men,  which,  both  in  affection  and  means,  have 
man-ied  and  endowed  the  public.  Yet  it  were  great  reason 
that  those  that  have  children  should  have  greatest  care  of  future 
times,  unto  which  they  know  tliey  must  transmit  their  dearest 
pledges.  Some  there  are,  who,  though  they  lead  a  single  life, 
yet  their  thoughts  do  end  with  themselves,  and  account  futiire 
times  impertinencies ;'  nay,  there  ai-e  some  otlier  that  account 
wife  and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges :'  nay,  more,  there  ai-e 
some  foolish  rich  covetous  men  that  tal^e  a  pride  in  having  no 
children,  because  they  may  be  thought  so  much  the  richer ;  for, 
perliapa,  tliey  have  heai'd  some  talk,  'Such  a  one  is  a  gi'eat  rich 
man,'  and  another  except  to  it, '  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  gresjt  charge 
of  children,'  ae  if  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  ricliesiRBut  the 
most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  liberty,  especially  in 
certain  self-pleasing  and  humorous"  minds,  which  ai'e  so  sensible 
of  every  restraint,  as'  they  will  go  neai-  to  think  their  gii-dles 
and  gartere  to  be  bonds  and  shackles.U  Unman-ied  men  are  best 
friends,  beat  masters,  best  servants,  "but  not  always  best  subjects. 


'  Impertineneies.     Tilings  wJtolly  irfeleoani ;  things  of  Utile  or  no  importance. 
'  O  nifltter  and  impertinenen  mixed, 
Reason  and  madness.' — B/takeiipere. 
'  Tliere  ars  many  Bnbtle  imperlinencea  iearnt  in  schools.' —  Walls. 
'  Cbiipges.       Cost ;  es^nse. 

'  m  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass, 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  toilora.' — Sliakei^iere, 
'  Humorous.     Oovemed  fn/  one'a  oton  fancy  or  predominant  inclination. 

'  I  am  known  to  be  a  hmnormia  patrician.' — Sluike'pere. 
'  He  that  would  learn  to  pass  a  just  sentence  upon  men  and  tilings,  must  beware 
of  a  fandfnl  temper,  and  a  hionorons  conduct  In  affaire.' — Walls. 

'  Or  self-conceited,  piny  tlie  hwnarous  Platonist.' — Drayton. 
'  As.      That.     See  page  2S. 
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for  they  are  light  to  run  away,  and  almost  all  fugitives  are  of 
that  condition/  A  single  life  dotii  well  with  churchmen,  for 
charity  will  hardly  water  the  gi'ound  where  it  must  first  fill  a 
pool.  It  is  indifferent  for  judges  and  magisti'atea  ;  for  if  they 
be  facile  and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a  sei-vant  five  times  worse 
than  a  wife.  !For  soldiers,  I  find  the  generals  commonly,  in 
their  liortatives,  put  men  in  mind  of  then'  wives  and  children : 
and  I  think  the  despising  of  maiTiage  among  the  Tui'ks  maketh 
the  vulgar  soldier  more  base.  Certainly  wife  and  children  are 
a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity  ;/and  single  men,  though  they 
be  many  times  more  chai-itable,  Because  their  means  are  less 
exhaust,'  yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  liard- 
heai-ted  (good  to  make  severe  inq^li^itOl■s),  because  their  tender- 
ne^  is  not  so  oft  called  upon/s  Grave  natures,  led  by  custom, 
and  therefore  constant,  are  commonly  loving  husbands,  as  was 
said  of  Ulysses,  '  Vetulam  suam  pr^tulit  immortalitati,"  Chaste 
women  are  often  proud  and  froward,  as  presuming  upon  the 
merit  of  their  chastity. .  It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of 
chastity  and  obedience,  in  the  wife,  if  she  thinks  her  husband 
wise,  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous.  Wives 
ai-e  young  men's  misti-esses,  companions  for  middle  age,  and  old 
men's  nurses,  so  as  a  man  may  have  a  quan-el'  to  many  when 
he  will ;  but  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  men  that  made 
answer  to  tbe  question  when  a  man  should  mai-ry — '  A  young 
man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all."  It  is  often  seen  that 
bad  husbands  have  very  good  wives ;  wlietlier  it  be  that  it 
raiseth  the  price  of  their  husband's  kindness  when  it  comes,  or 
that  the  wives  take  a  pride  in  their  patience ;  but  this  never 
fails,  if  tlie  bad  husbands  were  of  then-  own  chusuig,  against 
their  friends'  consent :  for  then  they  will  be  sure  to  make  good 
their  own  folly. 

'  EjdianEt    Exhausted. 

■The  wealth 
Of  the  Canaries  was  exhaust  the  liealtli 
Of  liis  good  Majesty  to  odebrata.' — Eabitiglon. 
'  '  He  preferred  bis  old  womnn  to  immortality.' — Plut.  Grylt.  1, 
'  Qrarrel    A  reason ;  a  plea.     (Perhaps  fi'om  Quare,  wherefore,  need  in  law 
ill  a  plea  in  treBpaea)    Or  perhaps  this  oldest  use  of  it  for  reason  or  plea,  is  the 
original  meaning  ot  querela,  retained  in  qnerulons — putting  forth  a  piUful  plea,  . 
'  He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attaok  him.' — Holin^d, 
"  Thaloa.     Vii.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  26. 
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ANTITHETA  ON  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN. 

Pro.  Contea. 

'Charitasreipnblicffiineipitafamilia.  'Qui  uxocem  duxit,  et  liberos  suaoe- 

'  I'/is  love  of  couTUry  hat  its  rise  in  pit,  obfides  fortanfe  dedit 

famlff  afedioti.'  '  He  Ihat  hat  a  mfe  aud  cidldren  has 
gisen  hostages  tofortime.' 
'Uxor  et  liberi   disd-plina  qiMBdnni 

humanitatifl ;  at  cailibee  teti'ici  et  seyeii.  '  Brutonim  eternitas  Boboles ;  virortim 

'  A  mfe   and  eMldren  are  a  sort  of  feica,  merita,  at  inetituta, 

IraintHg    in   eom^esi/   aiid  Hndliness;  '  TJie  pefpehiation  of   hniles  is  off- 

vSiiU  single  mmi,  on  Vie  other  hand,  ore  ^"ing ;  but  that  of  man  is  their  glory, 

hard  and  severe.'  their  deserts,  and  tlieir  ins^tatitmt.' 

'  Cielibatas  et  ocbitaa  ad  nil  aliud  '  (Eoooomiete  rationeB  pnblieas  ple- 

eonferunt,  quam  ad  fugom.  runque  evertimt. 

'  Celibacy  and  absence  of  kindred  are  '  Family  amsiderations  often  overthrow 

a  qucdijicatioit  only  for  Jiight.'  pahlie  ones.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon  does  not  at  all  advert  to  the 
notion  of  the  snpei'ior  holiness  of  a  single  life,  or  to  the  enforced 
celihacy  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark — much  less  to  prove — that, 
even  supposing  there  were  some  spiritual  advantage  in  celibacy, 
it  ought  to  be  completely  volimtary  from  day  to  day,  and  not 
to  be  enforced  by  a  life-long  vow  or  rule.  For  in  this  caae, 
even  though  a  pereon  should  not  repent  of  such  a  vow,  no  one 
can  be  sure  that  there  is  not  such  repentance.  Supposing  that 
even  a  lai'ge  majority  of  priests,  and  monks,  and  nuns,  have  no 
desire  to  mai'ry,  every  one  of  them  may  not-  uni'easonahly  be 
suspected  of  such  a  desire,  and  no  one  of  tliem,  consequently, 
can  be  secure  against  the  most  odious  suspicions.  It  has  been 
alleged,  iu  reply  to  this,  that  the  like  reasoning  would  apply  to 
the  case  of  the  mmriage  cont^aot,  since  no  one  can  be  sure  that 
a  married  couple  may  not  repent  of  their  union.  To  the  most 
rightminded  peraons,  the  answer  would  at  once  occur,  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  any  merely  human  institution,  and 
one  that  lias  an  expr^s  divine  sanction ;  '  what  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  Man  put  asunder.'  This  distinction,  however, 
would  not  be  i"ecognised  by  tliose  who  put  the  decrees  of  a 
(supposed)  infallible  Church  on  a  level  with  Scripture.  But 
even  these  may  perceive  that  the  permanence  of  tlie  marriage-tie 
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is  necessary  for  the  due  care  of  offspring — for  the  comfort  of 
married  life  itself — and  for  the  morality  and  welfare  of  society. 
And  that  there  is  no  euch  necessity  for  the  enforced  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  experience  of  aU 
Churches  except  that  of  Rome,  but  by  the  admission  of  that 
very  Church  itself;  since  it  dispenses  with  the  rule  in  favour 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Eastern  Churches. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  Homan-Catholic  clergymen  (as 
tliere  are  Protestant)  who  sincerely  prefer  celibacy.  But,  in 
tlie  one  case  we  have  a  gronnd  of  assurance  of  this,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  other.  ]Sfo  one  can  be  sure,  hecause  no  proof 
can  be  given,  that  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  may  not,  some 
time  or  other,  he  a  matter  of  regret.  But  he  who  continues  to 
live  single  while  continuing  to  have  a  free  choice,  gives  a  fair 
evidence  of  a  continued  preference  for  that  life.' 

Accordingly,  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Eoman- 
Catholic  laity  ai-e  very  desirous  of  having  the  law  of  celibacy 
removed.  It  is  not  reckoned  an  article  of  the  faith,  but  merely 
a  matter  of  discipline.  And  accordingly,  those  of  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  Ohnrches  who  have  consented  to  acknowledge  Rom- 
ish supremacy,  liave  been  allowed  to  retain  their  own  practice 
as  to  tliis  matter ;  the  Armenian  Church  aUowing  the  marriage 
of  tlieir  priests,  and  the  Greek  Ohm-ch  reqmring  the  parish 
priests  to  be  married. 

"When   this  was   urged   by  an   intelligent   Ko  man -Catholic 


■  It  ia  wortb  obBerving,  by  the  way,  that  if  any  one  should  maintain  tliat  en- 
forced eelibaey  of  the  dei'gy  ia  essential  to  such  an  unrestriuted  intercourse  hb  is, 
on  rtligioiiB  grounds,  deSrnble  between  the  pastor  nnd  tha  females  of  liis  flook, 
and  elionld  all^e  that  a  det^yman  to  whom  mflrriage  is  permitted  could  not 
have  Bay  confidential  coniinuniaiition  with  them,  for  fear  of  exdtipg  rumours  of 
aouie  matrimonial  deaigiie — if  any  one  should  nuduCaln  this,  he  would  hardly  be 
thought  aeriouB.  He  would  be  answered — If,  indeed,  he  were  considered  worth 
an  answer — that  the  reasonable  inference  is  the  very  oppotdte.  Any  gronndleas 
rumours  of  a  tender  attoclinient  between  parties  who  were  fras  to  marry,  would 
be  put  an  end  to  by  their  noi  manying.  But  if  their  mairiage  were  proMbitad 
by  law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  any  anoh  intimacy  as  might  poasibly  lead 
to  the  existence,  or  to  the  suspicion,  of  thnt  sort  of  attachment  which  would 
naturnlly  lead  to  matrimony.  But  it  is  remartable  that  many  persons  to  whom 
all  tliis  is  quite  clear,  yet  use,  in  a  precisely  parallel  ease,  the  very  same  liind  of 
reasoning  which,  in  tliia  case,  tliey  would  deride. — Sec  Remains  of  Bishop  Copied 
ton,  p.  42. 
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lajmaii,  to  tlielate  Arehbialiop  Murray,  he  replied  that  but  few 
Ai-meniaii  priests  do  avail  themselves  of  tlieir  privilege.  This, 
answered  tlie  other,  is  a  strong  reason  on  my  side ;  foi"  the 
advantage  which  you  think  there  is  in  an  unman-ied  priesthood  ■ 
is  secured  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  with  tlie  vei"y  great 
additional  advantage  that  their  celibacy  is  tiiere  understood  to 
be  completely  voluntary. 

But  doubtless  the  Eomish  Lierai-ehy  have  been  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  which  Bacon  mentions,  that 
'single  men  are  the  best  servants.'  It  was  wished  to  keep  the 
clergy,  who  ai-e  the  employed  servants  of  the  Roman  Church, 
as  distinct  as  possible  from  the  Body  of  the  people. 

In  the  Greek  Ohnrch,  though  every  parish  piiest  must  be  a 
married  man,  the  bishops  never  are,  being  always  taken  from 
among  the  monks.  The  result  of  this  is  (1.)  that  the  parish 
priests,  since  they  cannot  rise  any  higher,  are  regarded  as  an 
inferior  order  of  men  ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
travellera,  are  a  very  low  set.  And  {2.)  the  bishop  who  has  to 
govern,  through  the  medium  of  the  priests,  all  the  pai-fehes  of  hia 
diocese,  is  necessaiily  a  person  destitute  of  all  experience.  It  is 
as  if  the  command  of  a  fleet  were  given  (as  is  sometimes  done 
by  the  Eussians)  to  a  militaiy  officer. 

A  parish  priest  in  Ihe  Greek  Church,  if  his  wife  dies,  is  per- 
manently suspended.  !For  none  can  officiate  who  is  not 
married ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  many  again.  It  is  thus 
they  interpret,  as  some  Protestant  divines  also  have  done 
(besides  Doctor  Primrose),  the  rule  tliat  he  is  to  be  'the 
husband  of  one  wife.' 

The  rule  is  manifestly  and  confessedly  of  doubtful  inter- 
pretation ;  some  understanding  it  of  a  prohibition  merely  of 
polygamy ;  and  others,  as  relating  merely  to  conjugal  fidelity. 
Tliis  last  han  more  to  be  said  in  its  favour  tlian  would  appear 
from  onr  ti'anslation,  on  account  of  the  double  meaning  in 
the  original  of  Vwrj,  and  also  of  Aw;p,  in  Greek,  and  Yir  in 
Latin. 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  interpretation,  that  such  a  rule 
would  have  been  supei-fluoiis ;  but  surely  the  same  might  be 
said  against  the  rule  that  the  deacon  should  be  '  no  striker,'  and 
'not  given  to  much  wine.' 
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ESSAY  IX.    OF  ENVY. 

THEKE  be  none  of  the  affections  whicli  tiave  been  noted  to 
fascinate  or  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy ;  they  both  have 
vehement  wishes,  they  frame  themselves  readily  into  imagina- 
tions and  snggestione,  and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye,  espe- 
cially upon  the  presence  of  the  objects,  which  are  the  points 
that  conduce  to  fascination,  if  any  such  thmg  there  be,  "We 
see,  Ulcewise,  the  Scriptm'e  ealleth  envy  an  evil  eye,  and  the 
astrologei-s  call  the  evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil  aspects,  so 
tliat  still  there  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in  the  act  of  envy, 
an  ejaculation'  or  in-adiation  of  the  eye ;  nay,  some  have  been 
so  curious^  as  to  note,  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  per- 
cussion of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are  when  the  party 
envied  is  beheld  in  gloiy  or  triumph,  for  that  sets  an  edge  upon 
envy;  and,  besides,  at  such  times,  the  sprnts  of  the  pereon 
envied  do  come  foi-th  most  into  the  outward  pai-ts,  and  so  meet 
the  blow. 

But,  leaving  these  cm-iosities'  (though  not  unworthy  to  be 
thought  on  in  fit  place),  we  will  handle'  what  persons  are  apt 
to  envy  otliers;  what  persons  are  most  subject  to  be  envied 
themselves;  and  what  is  the  difference  between  public  and 
private  envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever  envieth  viiiue  in 
others— for  men's  minds  will  either  feed  upon  theu-  own  good, 
or  upon  other's  evil ;  and  who'  wanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon 

'  jgnoulalioii.     27ie  act  of  thivmng  or  darting  out     'Which  brief  pmyera  of 
oar  Saviour  (Matt.  xxvi.  3a)  are  propei'Iy  suoli  as  we  call  tjaailaiion — au  elegant 
ramilitude  from  the  shooting  or  throwing  out  a  dart  or  arrow.' — Smiik, 
'  Its  aedve  raja  ejaetilated  tlienoe, 
Ii'radiate  all  the  wide  ciroranference.' — Blachaore. 
'  Curious.    Bubtle  ;  mimitety  ingairing  ;  accurale  ;  precise.     '  Both  these  senses 
embraca  fheir  objects  with  a  more  carious  diBOiimination.' — Holden.     '  Having  in- 
quired of  the  ciirioasest  and  most  observing  makers  of  such  tools.' — Boyle. 

'  For  cicriom  I  cannot  be  with  jorL'—S/iakespere. 
Ingenious.    '  To  devise  cimoKS  works.' — Exodaa  sssv.  32. 

'  Curiodtjes.    Niceties.    '  EqnallUeB  are  so  weighed,  that  curiositij  \n  jieitlier 
can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety.' — Shaks^ere. 
^  Handle.     To  treat ;  to  disease. 

'  He  left  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 
Untouched  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse.'— 
^  Who.    He  vilto.     '  Who  tails  much,  mnat  tolk  lu  vain.' — 
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the  other ;  and  whoso'  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  another's  virtue, 
will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand,  by  depressing  another's  fortune. 

A  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  conmionly  envious; 
for  to  know  much  of  other  men's  matters  cannot  be  because  all 
that  ado°  may  concern  his  own  estate ;  therefore  it  must  needs 
be  that  he  talieth  a  kind  of  play-pleasure  in  looking  upon  tlie 
fortunes  of  otliers;  neither  can  he  that  mindeth  but  liia  own 
business  find  much  matter  for  envy;  for  envy  is  a  gadding 
passion,  and  walketh  the  sti'eete,  and  doth  not  keep  home .' '  Non 
est  cunosus,  quin  idem  sit  malevolus." 

Men  of  noble  bhth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards  new 
men  when  tliey  rise  :  for  the  distance  is  altered ;  and  it  is  like 
a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that  when  otliei-s  come  on  they  think  them- 
selves go  back. 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuclis,  and  old  men  and  bastai'ds, 
are  envious ;  for  he  that  cannot  possibly  mend  his  own  case, 
will  do  what  he  can  to  impair  anotlier's ;  except  these  defects 
light  upon  a  very  brave  and  heroical  nature,  which  thinketh  to 
make  Tiie  natm'al  wants  part  of  his  honour ;  in  that  it  should  be 
said,  '  That  an  eunuch,  or  a  lame  man,  did  such  great  matters ;' 
affecting'  the  honour  of  a  miracle :  as  it  was  in  Nai'ses  the 
eunnch,  and  Agesilaus  and  Tamerlane,  that  Were  lame  men. 

The  same  is  the  ease  of  men  who  rise  after  calamities  and 
misfortunes ;  for  they  ai'e  as  men  fallen  out  with  the  times,  and 
think  other  men's  banns  a  redemption  of  their  own  sufferings. 

They  tliat  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  mattere,  out  of  levity 
and  vain  glory,  are  ever  envious,  for  tliey  cannot  want  work — 
it  being  impossible  but  many,  in  some  one  of  those  thuigs, 
should  surpaKi  them ;  which  was  the  character  of  Adrian  the 
emperor,'  that  mortally  envied  poets  and  painters,  and  aitificers 
in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein'  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolks  and  fellows  in  office,  and  those  that 

'  Whoso,     Whamer.    '  Wltoso  offereth  praise  glorifietli  me.' — Fs.  \  SB. 
'  Ado.     Biixih — I'eally  the  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb  eqiiiviilent  (j>  tbe  as- 
preadon  '  to  do.' — Used  in  the  phiral  atfoes  in  the  old  Seotdali  Acts  ot  Parliament 
— .Hen.  H.  Ooiiim. 

'  Let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  a3i>! 
'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' — Shaksupere. 
'  'There  is  none  curious  that  is  not  also  male«olenl.' — Cf.  Plut.  de  Curiiis.  1. 
'Affeoiing.     See  page  1.  '  Spartian.      Vit  Adnctn.  J  5. 

'  Humour ;  fancy.     '  Tliou  ti'oublest  ma ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein.' — Skakespere.' 
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are  bred  together,  are  more  apt  to  envy  tlieir  equals  when  they 
are  raised ;  for  it  dotli  upbraid  unto  Uiem  their  own  fortunes, 
and  pomteth  at  them,  and  cometli  oftener  into  their  remem- 
brance, and  incuri'eth'  liliewise  more  into  the  note  of  otliere ; 
and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from  speecli  and  fame.  Cain's  envy 
was  the  more  vile  and  malignant  towards  hk  brotlier  Abel, 
because,  wlien  his  sacrifice  was  better  accepted,  there  was 
nobody  tx)  look  on.     Thus  much  for  those  that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  tlicee  that  are  more  or  less  subject  to  envy. 
First,  pei-sons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  they  are  advanced,  are 
less  envied,  for  their  fortune  seemeth  b^^t  due  tmto  them ;  and 
no  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  rewai-ds  and  liberality 
rathei'.  Again,  envy  is  ever  joined  with  the  comparing  of  a 
man's  self;  and  where  there  is  no  compai-tson,  no  envy— and 
thei-efore  kings  are  not  envied  but  by  kings.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  unwortliy  persons  are  most  envied  at  their 
flret  coming  in,  and  aftenvards  overcome  it  better ;  whereas, 
conti'arywise,'  pereons  of  worth  and  merit  are  m<ffit  envied  when 
their  fortime  continueth  long ;  for  by  that  time,  though  theii" 
virtue  be  tlie  same,  yet  it  hath  not  the  same  lustre,  for  fresh 
men  grow  up  to  dai'ken  it. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  then'  rising,  for  it 
seemeth  but  right  done  to  their  birth :  besides,  there  seemeth 
not  much  added  to  their  fortune ;  and  envy  is  as  the  sunbeams, 
that  beat  hotter  upon  a  bank,  or  steep  rising  ground,  than  upon 
a  flat ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  those  that  are  advanced  by 
degi-ees  are  less  envied  than  those  that  ai'e  advanced  suddenly, 
and  'per  saltum." 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour  great  ti-avels,  cai-es, 
or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  envy;  for  men  think  that  they 
earn  their  honours  hardly,  and  pity  tliem  sometimes,  and  pity 
ever  healetli  envy ;  wherefore  you  shall  observe,  tliat  tlie  more 
deep  and  sober  sort  of  politic  pereons,  in  their  greatness,  are 
ever  bemoaning  themselves  what  a  life  tliey  lead,  chanting  a 
'  quanta  patimur ;"  not  that  they  feel  it  so,  but  only  to  abate 

'  loour.  To  press  on.  '  The  mind  of  man  is  helped  or  hindered  in  its  opera- 
tjous  neooi'dlng  to  the  different  quality  of  external  objaota  that  incur  into  the 
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the  edge  of  envy :  b\it  tiiis  is  to  be  understood  of  biisiiiess  that 
is  laid  upon  men,  and  not  snch  as  tliey  call  unto  themselves : 
for  nothing  increaseth  envy  more  than  an  unnecessary  and 
ambitious  engrossing  of  business — and  nothing  doth  extinguish 
envy  more  than  for  a  great  person  to  preserve  all  other  inferior 
offlcera  in  their  full  rights  and  pre-eminences  of  tlieir  places; 
for,  by  that  means,  tliere  be  so  many  screens  between  him  and 
envy. 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  envy  which  carry  the 
greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an  insolent  and  proud  manner — 
being  never  well  but  while  they  ai'e  showing  how  great  they 
ai'C,  eithei'  by  outward  pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over  all  opposi- 
tion or  competition :  whereas  wise  men  will  rather  do  sacrifice 
to  envy,  in  suffering  themselves,  sometimes  of  purpose,  to  he 
crossed  and  overborne  in  tilings  tliafc  do  not  much  concern  them. 
Notwithstanding,  so  much  is  ti-ue,  that  the  cai'riage  of  greatu^a 
in  a  plain  and  open  manner  (so  it  be  without  an-ogancy"  and 
vain-glory),  doth  draw  less  envy  tlian  if  it  be  in  a  more  ci'afly 
and  cunning  fashion ;  for  in  that  coui-ae  a  man  doth  but  disavow 
fortune,  and  seemeth  to  be  eouscioiis  of  his  own  want  in  wortli, 
and  doth  but  teach  others  to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning 
that  the  act  of  envy  had  somewhat  in  it  of  witchcraft,  so  there 
is  no  other  care  of  envy  but  tlie  cure  of  witchcraft ;  and  that  is, 
to  remove  the  lot  (as  tliey  call  it),  and  to  lay  it  upon  anotlier ; 
for  which  pui-pose,  the  wiser  sort  of  great  persons  bring  in  ever 
upon  the  stage  somebody  upon  whom  to  derive'  tlie  envy  that 
would  come  upon  tliemselves;  sometimes  upon  ministei's  and 
seiTants,  sometimes  upon  colleagues  and  associates,  and  the 
like ;  and,  for  tliat  turn,  tliere  ai'e  never  wanting  some  pei-sons 
of  violent  and  undertaliing'  natures,  who,  so  they  may  have 
power  and  business,  will  take  it  at  any  cost. 

Now,  to  speak  of  public  envy.     Tliere  is  yet  some  good  in 

'  0£  By.  Of  purpose;  by  design;  witmtionally  'Tliey  do  of  right  belong 
to  you: — Tilloisort. 

^  AnogKoiiy.  Ai'rogance.  'Let  not  arTogrnicy  wm%  out  of  your  mouth.' — 
1  Stemiul  XL 

'  Derive.  To  ^veH,  ta  ftira  tJie  aom-se  of  '  Company  abates  tlie  torrent  of  a 
common  odinm  by  deriviTig  it  into  many  cliannels,' — 9outK 

* ITndei'taking.  Mnterprising.  'Men  of  renown,  that  is,  of  %inde<rtaki^  and 
adventurous  natui'es,' — Sir  Wfdter  Ralngh. 
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public  envy,  whereas  in  private  there  is  none ;  for  public  envy 
is  as  an  osti'acisin,  that  eclipseth  men  when  they  grow  too  gi'eat ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones  to  keep  within 
bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  'invidia,'  gooth  in  the 
modern  languages  by  the  name  of  discontentment,  of  which  we 
shall  apeak  in  handling  sedition.  It  is  a  disease  in  a  State 
like  to  infection ;  for  as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is 
sound,  and  taintetli  it,  so,  when  envy  is  gotten  once  into  a 
State,  it  traduceth  even  the  beat  actions  thereof,  and  turneth 
them  into  an  ill  odoui';  and  therefore  there  is  little  won  by 
intermingling  of  plausible'  actions;  for  that  doth  argue  but  a 
weakness  and  fear  of  envy,  which  hui-tath  so  much  the  more ;  as 
it  is  likewise  usual  in  infections,  which,  if  you  fear  them,  yon 
call  them  upon  you. 

This  public  envy  seemeth  to  bear  chiefly  upon  principal 
officers  or  ministers,  rather  than  upon  kings  and  States  them- 
selves. But  this  is  a  sure  rale,  that  if  the  envy  upon  the 
minister  be  great,  when  the  cause  of  it  in  him  is  small,  or  if 
the  envy  be  geneial  in  a  manner  upon  all  the  ministers  of  an 
estate,  then  the  envy  (though  hidden)  is  ti'uly  upon  the  State 
itself.  And  so  much  of  public  envy  or  discontentment,  and  tlie 
difference  thereof  from  private  envy,  which  was  handled  in  the 
first  place. 

"We  will  add  this  in  general,  touching  the  affection  of  envy, 
that  of  all  other  affections  it  is  tlie  most  importune'  and  con- 
tinual ;  for  of  other  affections  there  is  occasion  given  but  now 
and  then;  and  therefore  it  was  well  said,  'Invidia  festos  dies 
non  agit,"  for  it  is  ever  working  upon  some  or  other.  Aud  it 
is  also  noted,  that  love  and  envy  do  make  a  man  pine,  which 
other  affections  do  not,  because  they  are  not  so  continual.  It 
is  also  the  vilest  affection,  and  the  mc«t  depraved ;  for  which 
cause  it  is  the  proper  atbihute  of  the  Devil,  who  is  called  'The 


'  PlauBible.     Beurmw  to  meet  with  applause.     '  I  hope  tbB  j  -will  plaimbl}! 

'Importune,  importunate ;  troabhsoine  from  frequency. 
'  Mora  shall  thy  penitent  dglis,  hia  endleas  meroy  please 
Thaa  their  impiyrtune  suits  which  dreame  that  words  God's  wraih  appease.' — 

'  '  Ecyy  keeps  no  holiduys,' 
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s  man,  tliat  soweth  tares  amongst  the  wheat  by  night ;'  as 
f  Cometh  to  pass,  that  envy  worketh  suhtilely,  and  in 
the  dark,  and  to  tlie  prejudice  of  good  things,  such  as  is  the 
wheat. 

ASTITHETA  ON  ENVY. 
Pao.  CoHiaA. 

'InTidia   in  rebnspublicis,  tanc[nam         'WeMO   virtuti  iuTidiam  reeoneilia- 
aalubrla  oatradBmna.  Terit  pneter  mortem. 

'lit  public  affairs,  enm/  ads  the  part         '  Jfothing  canreeoncile  envy  to  virtue 
of  a  wknksome  ostracism.'  but  death.' 

'  Invidia  -virtiitca  laboribua  exerout, 
nt  Juuo  Heroulem. 

'  Eiivy  acts  imuorrfs  tke  virluet  as 
Juno  did  towards  Hercules;  she  con- 
demns them  to  loilsonie  laboia'i,' 


AlWfOTATIONS. 

'  There   seemeth   to   he    acknowledged,  m,  the  act   of  envy.,   an 
t^acidation  or  irradiation  of  the  eye.'' 

Thei'e  is  a  curious  passage  on  this  aiibjeet  in  a  very  able 
article  in  the  North  BriHsh  Reidetw  (Aug.  1857),  wliich  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  citing. 

'We  once,  in  Cairo,  conversed  on  this  superstition  with  an 
intelligent  Oairene,  who  described  it  as  the  great  curee  of  his 
country. 

"Does  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  evil  eye,'  wc  asked, 
'  depend  on  the  will  of  the  pereon  whose  glance  does  the 
mischief!' 

' '  Not  altogether,'  he  answered.  '  An  intention  to  harm  may 
render  more  virulent  the  poison  of  the  glance ;  but  envy,  or  the 
desire  to  appropriate  a  tiling,  or  even  excessive  admiration,  may 
render  it  hurtful  without  the  consciousness,  or  even  against  the 
will,  of  the  offender.  It  injures  most  the  thing  that  it  first  hits. 
Hence  the  bits  of  red  cloth  that  are  stuck  about  the  dresses  of 
women,  and  about  the  trappings  of  camels  and  horses,  and  the 
large  spots  of  lamp-black  which  you  may  see  on  the  foreheads 
of  childj'en.  They  are  a  sort  of  conductors.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  will  attract  the  glance,  and  exhaust  its  venom;' 
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' '  A  fine  house,  iine  furniture,  a  fine  camel,  and  a  fine  horee, 
are  all  enjoyed  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  they  should  excite 
envy  and  bring  misfortnne.  A  bntcJier  would  be  afraid  to 
expose  fine  meat,  lest  the  evil  eye  of  passers-by,  who  might 
covet  it,  ahonld  taint  it,  and  maJce  it  spoil,  or  become  unwhole- 
some.' 

' '  Children  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  the  objects  of  desire 
and  admiration.  When  they  are  suffered  to  go  abroad,  they 
are  intentionally  dirty  and  ill-dressed  ;  but  generally  they  are 
kept  at  home,  without  air  or  exercise,  but  safe  from  admiration. 
This  occasions  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  infant  mor- 
tality in  Europe  and  in  Egypt,  In  Europe  it  is  the  childi-en  of 
the  rich  who  live ;  in  Egypt,  it  is  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
children  of  the  poor  cannot  be  confined.  They  live  in  the 
fields.  As  soon  as  you  quit  the  city,  you  see  in  eveiy  clover 
field  a  group,  of  which  the  centre  is  a  tethered  buffalo,  and 
round  it  are  the  elnldi"en  of  its  owner,  with  their  provision  of 
bread  and  water,  sent  thither  at  suiu'ise  and  to  remain  there  till 
sunset,  basking  in  the  sun,  and  breathing  the  air  from  the 
desert.  The  Fellah  children  enter  tlieir  hovels  only  to  sleep, 
and  that  only  in  the  winter.  In  summer,  their  days  and  nights 
are  passed  iu  the  open  air ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  dirt  and 
their  bad  food,  they  grow  up  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  children 
of  the  rich,  confined  by  tlie  fear  of  the  evil  eye  to  the  '  hai-eem' 
are  puny  creatures,  of  whom  not  a  fourth  part  reaches  adoles- 
cence. Achmed  Pasha  Tahir,  one  of  the  governors  of  Cairo 
under  Meheraet  All,  had  380  children ;  only  six  survived  him. 
Mehemet  Ali  himself  had  87 ;  only  ten  were  living  at  hia 
death.' 

' '  I  believe,'  he  added, '  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  superstition 
is  an  enormous  prevalence  of  envy  among  the  lower  Egyptians. 
You  see  it  in  all  tlieir  fictions.  Half  of  the  stories  told  in  the 
coffee-shops  by  the  professional  story-tellers,  of  which  tlie 
Arahiam,  Nights  are  a  specimen,  tura  on  malevolence.  Malevo- 
lence, not  attributed,  as  it  would  be  in  European  fiction,  to 
some  insult  or  injuiy  infiicted  by  the  pereon  who  is  its  object, 
but  to  mere  envy :  envy  of  wealth,  or  of  the  other  means  of 
enjoyment,  honourably  acquired  and  liberally  used.' '  (Pages 
10-11.) 

In  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  the  following 
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admiralile  remarks  are  made  ou  the  envj  that  attends  a  sudden 
rise; — 

'  Tlie  man  who,  by  some  sudden  i-evolution  of  foi-tune,  ia 
lifted  np  all  at  once  into  a  condition  of  life  greatly  above  what 
he  had  formerly  lived  in,  may  be  assured  that  the  congratnla^ 
tions  of  his  best  friends  ai'e  not  all  of  them  perfectly  sincere. 
An  upstart,  though  of  tlie  greatest  merit,  is  generally  disagree- 
able, and  a  sentiment  of  envy  commonly  prevents  ns  from 
heartily  sympathizing  with  Lis  joy.  If  he  has  any  judgment, 
he  is  sensible  of  this,  and  instead  of  appearing  to  be  elated  with 
his  good  fortune,  he  endeavours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  smother 
his  joy,  and  keep  down  that  elevation  of  mind  with  whicli  his 
new  circumstances  naturally  inspire  him.  He  affects  the  same 
plainness  of  dress,  and  the  same  modesty  of  behaviour,  which 
became  him  in  his  former  station.  He  redoubles  his  attention 
to  Ills  old  friends,  and  endeavom's  more  than  ever  to  be  harable, 
assiduous,  and  complaisant.  And  tlais  is  the  behaviour  wliich 
in  his  situation  we  miist  approve  of;  because,  we  expect,  it 
seems,  that  he  shonld  have  more  sympathy  with  our  envy  and 
avereion  to  his  happiness,  than  we  have  with  his  happiness. 
It  is  seldom  that  with  all  this  he  succeeds.  We  snspect  the 
sincerity  of  his  humility,  and  he  gi-ows  weary  of  this  constraint. 
In  a  little  time,  therefore,  he  generally  leaves  aU  his  old  friends 
behind  him,  some  of  the  meanest  of  them  excepted,  who  may, 
perhaps,  condescend  to  become  his  dependents:  nor  does  he 
always  acqiiu'e  any  new  ones;  the  pride  of  his  new  connections 
is  as  much  affronted  at  finding  him  their  equal,  as  that  of  his 
old  ones  had  been  by  his  becoming  their  superior :  and  it  require 
the  most  obstinate  and  pei'severing  modesty  to  atone  for  this 
mortification  to  eitlier.  He  generally  grows  weaiy  too  soon, 
and  is  provoked,  by  the  sullen  and  siispicious  pride  of  the  one, 
and  by  the  saucy  contempt  of  the  other,  to  ti'eat  the  first  with 
neglect,  and  the  second  with  petulance,  tiU  at  last  he  gi'ows 
habitually  insolent,  and  forfeits  the  esteem  of  all.  If  the  chief 
part  of  human  happiness  ai'ises  &om  the  consciousness  of  being 
beloved,  as  I  believe  it  does,  those  sudden  changes  of  fortune 
seldom  contribute  mucli  to  happiness.  He  is  happiest  who 
advances  more  gradually  to  gi'eatness ;  whom  the  Public  destines 
to  every  step  of  his  preferment  long  before  he  arrives  at  it;  in 
whom,  upon  that  account,  when  it  comes,  it  can  excite  no  ex- 
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travagant  joy,  and  wilih  regard  to  whom  it  cannot  reasonably 
create  either  any  jealousy  in  those  he  overtakes,  or  any  envy  in 
those  he  leaves  behind." 

^Persons  of  emmerd  virtue,  wlim,  they  are  advcmced,  are  less 


Bacon  might  have  remarked  that,  in  one  respect  a  rise  by 
merit  exposes  a  man  to  more  envy  than  tliat  by  personal  favour, 
tlu-ough  family  connection,  private  friendship,  &c.  Por  in  this 
,  latter  case,  the  system  itself  of  preferang  private  considerations 
to  public,  is  chiefly  blamed,  but  the  mdivlduid  thus  advanced  is 
regarded  much  in  the  same  way  as  one  wJio  is  iom  to  an 
estate  or  a  title.  But  when  any  one  is  advanced  on  the  score 
of  desert  and  qualifications,  the  system  is  approved,  but  the 
individual  is  more  envied,  because  his  advancement  is  felt  as  an 
affiront  to  all  who  tliink  themselves  or  their  own  friends  more 
wortliy.  '  It  is  qnite  right  to  advance  men  of  great  merit ;  but 
ty  this  rule,  it  is  I,  or  my  friend  So-and-so  that  ehoxdd  have 
been  preferred.'  "When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bishop  or  a 
noinister  appoints  Ids  own  son  or  private  friend  to  some  oflice, 
eveiy  one  else  is  left  free  to  think  '  If  it  had  gone  by  merit,  I 
should  have  been  the  man.' 

When  any  person  of  really  eminent  virtue  becomes  the  object 
of  envy,  the  ciamoui"  and  abuse  by  which  he  is  assailed,  is  but 
the  sign  and  accompaniment  of  his  success  in  doing  service  to 
the  Public.  And  if  he  is  a  tmly  wise  man,  he  will  take  no  more 
notice  of  it  than  the  moon  does  of  the  howling  of  the  dogs. 
Her  only  answer  to  them  is  '  to  shine  on.' 

'  This  jniblic  emoy  seemeth  to  'bear  chiefly  v/pon  principal  officers 
</r  ministers,  raiher  tham,  upon  Mngs' 

This  is  a  veiy  just  remai'k,  and  it  might  have  suggested  an 
excellent  argument  (touched  on  in  tlie  Lessmis  on  the  British 
Constitution')  in  favour  of  hereditaiy  Koyalty.  It  is  surely  a 
good  thing  that  there  should  be  some  feeling  of  loyalty  unalloyed 


'  Adam  Smith's  27!Con/  of  Moral  Sentiments,  chap.  t. 

'  See  Inteockietari/  Lemrf^  rnt  tM  British  Constitution,  lesac 
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by  eavj,  towards  somethmg  in  the  Government.  And  this 
feeling  concentrates  itself  among  us,  upon  the  Sovereign.  But 
in  a  pure  Kepubhc,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  State-— the  Common- 
wealth itsell^ — is  too  vagiie  for  the  Tulgai"  mind  to  take  hold  of 
with  any  loyal  affection.  The  President,  and  every  one  of  the 
public  officers,  lias  been  raised  from  the  ranks ;  and  the  very 
eu'cumstance  of  their  having  been  so  raised  on  the  score  of 
sappoBed  fitness,  makes  them  (as  was  ohserved  above)  the  more 
obnoxious  to  envy,  because  their  elevation  is  felt  as  an  affront 
to  their  rivals. 

An  hereditary  Sovereign,  on  the  other  hand,  if  believed  to 
possess  personal  merit,  is  regai'ded  as  a  Godsend ;  but  he  does 
not  hold  his  place  by  that  tenure. 

In  Aristotle's  Rhstorio,  there  is  a  Dissertation  on  Envy, 
Emulation,  and  Indignation  (Nemesis),  well  worthy  of  Bacon ; 
who  certainly  was  carried  away  into  an  undue  neglect  and  dis- 
paragement of  Aristotle  by  the  absurd  idolatry  of  which  he  had 
been  made  the  object. 

'  Conoulcatur  enim  eupidc  nimis  ante  metutnm.' 
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T^HE  stage  is  more  beholding'  to  love  tlian  the  life  of  Maa ; 
-^  for  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  even  matter  of  comedies,  and 
now  and_then  of  ti'agediea ;  but  in  life  it  doth  much  mischief, 
sometimea  like  a  syren,  sometimes  like  a  fury.  You  may 
observe,  that  amongst  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons  (whereof 
the  memoiy  remaineth,  eithei'  ancient  or  recent),  there  is  not 
one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  degree  of  love ;  which 
shows  that  gi-eat  spirits  and  gi-eat  business  do  keep  out  this 
weak  passion.  Ton  must  except,  nevertheless,  Mai'cus  Antonius, 
the  half-partner  of  the  empire  of  Eome,  and  Appius  Claudius, 
the  decemvu-  and  lawgiver ;  whereof  the  former  was  indeed  a 
voluptuous  man,  and  inordinate,  but  the  latter  was  an  austere 
and  wise  man :  and  therefore  it  seems  (though  rarely,) that  love 
can  find  enti-ance,  not  only  into  an  open  heart,  but  also  into  a 
heart  well  fortified,  if  watch  be  not  well  kept.  It  is  a  poor 
saying  of  Epicurus,  'Satis  magnum  alter  alteritheatnunsumus," 
— as  if  Man,  made  for  the  eontemplation  of  heaven,  and  all 
noble  objects,  should  do  nothiug  but  kneel  before  a  httle  idol, 
and  make  himself  a  subject,  thoiigh  not  of  the  mouth  (as  beasts 
ai"e),  yet  of  the  eye,  which  was  given  him  for  higher  purposes. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  to  note  the  excess  of  this  passion,  and 
how  it  braves  the  nature  and  value  of  things  by  tliia,  that  the 
speaking  in  a  pei-petnal  hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in 
love ;  neither  is  it  merely  in  the  phrase ;  for  whereas  it  hath 
been  well  said,  '  Tliat  tlie  ai'ch  flatterer,  with  whom  all  the  petty 
flatterei-8  have  intelligence,  is  a  man's  self:'  certainly  tlie  lover 
is  more  ;<for  there  was  never  a  proud  man  thought  so  absm'dly 
well  of  himself  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  person  loved;. and 
therefore  it  was  well  said,  'That  it  is  impt^sible  to  love  and  be 
wise."  Neither  doth  this  weakness  appeal'  to  others  only,  and 
not  to  the  pai'ty  loved,  but  to  the  loved  most  of  all,  except  the 

'  Behoidiiig.    Beholdeit. 

'  Thanks,  lovely  Vir^ns,  now  might  we  l>ut  linow 
To  whom  we  had  been  beholden   for  this  love.' — Ford. 
^  '  We  are  a  euffioiently  great  speotaele  to  each  other.' 
'  '  Amere  et  aapere  vix  Deo  conceditur ' — Pub.  Sjr.  Sent,  16. 
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love  be  reciprocal ;  for  it  is  a  true  rule,  that  love  is  ever 
rewarded  either  with  the  reciprocal,  or  with  an  inward  or  secret 
contempt ;  hy  how  much  more  then  men  ouglit  to  beware  of  this 
passion,  which  loseth  not  only  other  things,  but  itself.  As 
for  the  other  losses,  the  poet's  relation  doth  well  figure  tliem  ; 
'  That  he  that  prefen-eth  Helena,  quitted  the  gifts  of  Jimo  and 
Pallas ;'  for  whosoever  esteemeth  too  much  of  amorous  affection, 
quitteth  both  riches  and  wisdom.  This  passion  hath  its  floods 
in  the  very  times  of  weakness,  which  are  great  prosperity  and 
great  adversity ;  though  tliis  latter  hath  been  less  observed ; 
both  which  times  kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  fervent,  and 
therefore  show  it  to  be  the  child  of  folly.  They  do  beat  who 
if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it  keep  quarter,'  and 
sever  it  whoUy  from  their  serious  affairs  and  actions  of  life ;  for 
if  it  check'  once  with  business,  it  ti'oubleth  men's  fortunes  and 
maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways'  be  ti'ue  to  their  own  ends. 
'I  know  not  how,  but  martial  men  ai'e  given  to  love :  I  think  it 
is,  but  as  they  are  given  to  wine,  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be 
paid  in  pleasures.!^  There  is  in  man's  nature  a  secret  inclination 
and  motion  towards  love  of  others,  which,  if  it  be  not  spent 
upon  some  one  or  a  few,  doth  natm-ally  spread  itself  towai'da 
many,  and  maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable,  as  it 
is  seen  sometimes  in  friars.  Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind ; 
friendly  love  perfecteth  it ;  but  wanton  love  cornipteth  and 
embaseth'  it. 


'  Quarter,     Proper  place  (rarely  used  in  the  wngular). 

'  Swift  to  their  several  qaartees  hosted  then 
The  enmhrouB  elements.' — MiltorL 
"  Check  with.     To  inteefei-e  fciOi ;  to  clank  viitk.     'Ibwusnot  comely  or  fitting 
tliftt  in  pmyera  we  should  make  a  God  or  Saviour  of  any  Saint  in  heaven ;  neither 
was  it  fitting  to  make  them  clieek  icilh  our  Sarioinr.' — Sirj^w,  1536. 

'  Ko  waye.    In  any  wise  ;  hy  no  means.     '  And  being  no  ways  a  match  for  the 
fleet,  we  set  Bail  to  Athens.' — Siin/t. 

■  *  It  is  remarked  by  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  that  vmrUke  Tiatinns  ai-a  those  who 
p»j  the  highest  regard  to  women.     And  this  he  suggests  may  have  ^ven  rise  to 
the  feble  of  the  !ove  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
'  Embasa     Degrade. 

'  Love  did  emhase  him 
Into  a  kitchen-drudge.' — Old  Ballad,  iSth  century. 
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'  Men  ought  to  hmvare  of  this  passion,  which  loseth  not  only 
other  things,  hut  itsdf.'  .  .  .  '  Whosoever  esteemeth 
too  Tnuch  of  a/moroits  affeoUon  quitteth  hoth  riches  and 
wisdoTn.' 

Tile  folio-wing  passage  is  extracted  from  an  article  on  Miss 
Austen's  novels,  in  the  Quarterly  Jiemew  (No.  24,  p.  37i)  ■which 
was  reprinted— through  a  mistake — ^in  the  Remains  of  Sir  W, 
Scott,  though  it  was  not  written  by  him. 

'  Bacon,  in  these  days,  would  hardly  have  needed  to  urge  so 
strongly  the  detlironement  of  the  God  of  Love.  The  prevailing 
fault  is  not  now,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  to  sacrifice  all  for 
love :— 

'  Venit  cnim  magnum  domindi  parca  jnventus, 
Keo  tantum  VBneria  quantnm  atndiosa  oulioio.' 

Mischievous  as  is  the  extreme  of  sentimental  enthusiasm,  and 
a  romantic  and  nncalculating  exti'avagance  of  passion,  it  is  not 
the  one  into  which  the  yonng  folks  of  the  present  day  are  the 
most  likely  to  run.  Prudential  calculations  are  not  indeed  to  be 
excluded  in  mamage :  to  disregard  the  advice  of  sober-minded 
friends  on  an  important  point  of  conduct  is  an  impradence  we 
would  by  no  means  recommend;  indeed,  it  is  a  species  of 
selfishness,  if,  in  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  passion,  a  man 
sacrifices  to  its  gratification  the  happiness  of  those  most  dear  to 
him  as  well  as  his  own ;  though  it  is  not  now-a-days  the  most 
prevalent  form  of  selfishness.  But  it  ia  no  condemnation  of  a 
sentiment  to  say,  that  it  becomes  blameable  when  it  interferes 
with  duty,  and  is  micontrouled  by  conscience.  The  desire  of 
riches,  power,  or  distinction, — the  taste  for  ease  and  comfort, — 
are  to  be  condemned  when  they  transgress  these  bounds ;  and 
love,  if  it  keep  within  them,  even  though  it  be  somewhat  tinged 
with  enthusiasm,  and  a  little  at  vaiiance  with  what  the  worldly 
call  prudence, — ^that  is,  regard  for  pecuniary  advantage, — may 
afford  a  better  moral  discipline  to  the  mind  than  most  otlier 
passions.  It  will  not,  at  least,  be  denied,  that  it  has  often 
proved  a  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion  where  others  have 
failed,  and  has  called  forth  talents  unknown  before,  even  to  the 
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possessor.  What  though  the  pursuit  may  be  fruitless,  and  the 
hopes  Tisionaiy?  The  result  may  be  a  real  and  Bubstantial 
benefit,  though  of  another  kind ;  the  vineyard  may  have  been 
cultivated  by  digging  in  it  for  the  treasui'e  which  is  never  to  be 
found.  What  though  the  perfection  with  which  imagination 
has  decorated  the  beloved  object,  may,  in  fact,  exist  but  in  a 
slender  degree?  Still  they  are  believed  in  and  admired  as 
real;  if  not,  the  love  is  Bueh  as  does  not  merit  the  name ;  and 
it  is  proyerbially  ti'ue  that  men  become  assimilated  to  the  cha- 
racter (that  is,  what  they  thimJc  the  character)  of  the  Being  they 
fervenfiy  adore.  Thus,  as  in  the  noblest  exhibitions  of  the 
stage,  though  that  which  is  contemplated  be  but  a  fiction,  it 
may  be  realized  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder ;  and,  though 
grasping  at  a  cloud,  he  may  become  worthy  of  possessing  a  real 
goddess.  Many  a  generous  sentiment,  and  many  a  virtuous 
resolution,  hare  been  called  forth  and  matured  by  admiration  of 
one,  who  may  hereelf,  perhaps,  have  been  incapable  of  eitherj 
It  matters  not  what  the  object  is  that  a  man  aspires  to  be 
wortliy  of,  and  proposes  aa  a  model  of  imitation,  if  he  does  but 
ielieve  it  to  be  excellent.  Korever,  all  doubts  of  success  (and 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely  wanting)  must  either  produce 
or  exercise  humility;  and  the  endeavour  to  study  anotber's 
interests  and  inclinations,  and  prefer  them  to  one's  own,  may 
promote  a  habit  of  general  benevolence  which  may  outlast  the 
present  occasion.  Everytliing,  in  short,  which  tends  to  absti-act 
a  man  in  any  degree,  or  in  any  way,  ffom  self — ^from  self- 
admiration  and  self-interest, — ^lias,  so  far  at  least,  a  beneficial 
influence  on  chai'acter.' 

The  efl'ect  of  mere  familial'  intercourae  in  dispelling  the 
illusions  of  a  fancy-founded  love,  is  well  described  by  Ombbe  in 
one  of  the  Tcdes  of  the  IlaU,  the  'Natural  Death  of  Love.' 
A  like  effect,  resulting  from  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  and  intercom-se  with  superior  pereons,  is  described  in  a 
etili  better  poem  (which  if  not  by  Orabbe  also,  is  a  most  admi- 
rable imitation  of  him  in  his  happiest  vein),  entitled,  'A 
(lommon  Tale,'  which  appeared  first  in  a  periodical  called 
T/ie  Trice  Triton,  and  afterwards  in  a  little  book  called  the 
Medley. 
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ATEN  in  great  place  are  thrice  eei'vants — servants  of  tlie 
-L'i  sovereign  or  State,  servants  of  fame,  and  servants  of  bnsi- 
ness;  so  as'  they  have  no  freedom,  neither'  in  theii-  pei'sons, 
nor'  in  their  actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  deeire 
to  seek  power  and  to  lose  liberty,  or  to  seek  power  over  others, 
and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The  rising  unto  place  is 
laborious,  and  by  pains  men  come  to  greater  pains :  and  it  is 
sometimes  base  and  by  indignities'  men  come  to  dignities.  The 
standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regi-ess  is  either  a  downfall,  or  at 
least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melancholy  thing :  '  Oum  non  sis  qui 
fiieris  non  e^e  em-  velis  vivere."  Nay,  men  cannot  retire  wten 
they  would,  neither  v/iU  they  when  it  were  reason,'  but  are  im- 
patient of  privateness,'  even  in  age  and  sickness,  which  require 
the  shadow;'  like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting  at 
theii'  street  door,  though  thei'oby  they  offer  age  to  scorn.  Cer- 
tainly great  persons  had  need  to  boiTOw  other  men's  opinions  to 
think  themselves  happy,  for  if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling, 
they  cannot  find  it ;  but  if  they  tliuik  witli  themselves  what 
other  men  think  of  tliem,  and  that  otlier  men  would  fain  be  as 
they  ai'e,  then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when, 
perhaps,  they  find  the  contrary  within ;  for  thay  are  the  fii-st 
that  find  their  own  grie;fe,  though  they  be  the  last  that  find 
their  own  faults.  Certainly,  men  in  great  fortunes  are  sti'angers 
to  themselves,  and  while  they  ai'e  in  the  puzzle  of  business,  they 
have  no  time  to  tend  their  health,  either  of  body  or  mind :  '  Illi 


'  As.     Tliat.    See  page  23.  °  Neither  nov — for  either,  or. 

'  Indignity.    Msdnnsss. 

'Re  on  the  pelf  for  which  good  nsme  is  sol3, 
And  honour  with  imUgr^it!/  debsaed.' — Spenser. 
*  'Since  thou  act  no  longer  what  thou  wast,  there  is  no  reiison  why  thou  Bhouldst 
iriBh  to  live,' 

'  Reason.     Righi;  Teasonable.     'It  is  not  reoaow  thnt  we  ahonld  leave  the  word 
of  God,  and  aerve  tablea.' — Acts  vt  2. 

'  Privat«neea.  Privacy ;  retirement.       '  He  drew  him  into  the  fatal  circle  frora 
B  resolved  privateness  at  his  house,  when  he  would  well  have  bent  his  mind  U>  a 
retdred  course.' — Wottot, 
''  Shadow.    Shade. 

'  Here,  fiitlior,  take  the  sh/i^vi  of  tliis  tree 
For  your  good  host.' — Skakespere. 
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more  gravis  incubat,  qui  notne  nimie  omnibus,  ignotus  moritur 
Bibi."  In  place  there  is  Kcence  to  do  good  and  evil,  wbereof 
tbe  latter  is  a  curse ;  for  in  evil,  tbe  beet  condition  is  not  to 
will,^  the  second  not  to  can.'  'I^But  power  to  do  good  is  the 
true  and  lawf'id  end  of  aspiring ;  for  good  thoughts,  tliough  God 
accept*  them,  yet  towards  men  ai'e  little  better  than  good 
di'eanis,  except  they  be  put  in  act,  and  that  cannot  be  without 
power  and  place,  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  groun^ 
Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion,  and  con- 
science' of  the  same  is  the  accomplishment  of  man's  rest;  for  if 
a  man  can  be  partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be 
partalcer  of  God's  rest :  '  Et  conversns  Deus,  nt  aspiceret  opera, 
quaa  fecemnt  raanas  sufe,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent  bona  nimis;" 
and  then  tlie  Sabbath,  In  the  discharge  of  thy  place  set  before 
thee  the  best  examples,  for  imitation  is  a  globe'  of  precepts ; 
and  after  a  time  set  before  thee  thine  own  example,  and  ex- 
amine tliyself  strictly  whether'  tliou  didst  not  b(St  at  first. 
Neglect  not  also  tlie  examples  of  those  that  have  caiTied  them- 
selves ill  in  tlie  same  place ;  not  to  set  off  thyself  by  taxing 
their  memory,  but  to  dkect  thyself  what  to  avoid.  Eefoi-m, 
therefore,  witliout  bravery'  or  scandal  of  former  times  and 
pei-sons ;  but  yet  set  it  down  to  thyself,  as  well  to  create  good 
precedents  as  to  follow  them.  Keduce  tilings  to  tlie  first 
institution,  and  observe  wherein  and  how  they  have  degene- 
rated; but  yet  ask  counsel  of  both  times — of  the  ancient 
time  what  is  best,  and  of  tlie  later  time  what  is  fittest.     Seek 

'  Death  falls  heavily  upoD  hiin,  who,  too  w«ll  known  to  all  men,  dies  vinao- 
quainted  with  himeelf.' — Seneo.  Threat,  xi.  401. 

'  To  will.     Jb  be  tmlHnff  ;  to  desii-e.     '  If  any  man  will  do  hia  will,  he  shall  know 
<rf  the  dootrine  whether  it  be  of  God.' — John  vii.  17. 
'  To  ean.     To  be  abU  ;  to  ham  power. 

'  Meoffinas  and  Agrippa  who  can  most  with  C^aar.' — Drijdim. 
*  Accept     To  regard  famttrably.    '  In  every  nation,  he  tiiat  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteoueness  is  accepted  with  Him.' — Aets  x.  S6. 

'■Oonsoianoe.    Consciouinett.    'The  reason  why  the  simpler  aort  are  moved  with 
anthority  is  the  conscience  of  thar  own  ignoritnees.' — Hooker, 

'  '  When  God  turned  to  behold  the  workfl  which  his  hand  had  made.  Ha  eaw 
that  they  were  all  very  good.' — Oeneitis  i. 
'  Globe.    A  body. 

'  Him  around 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraplilm  enoloaed' — Milton, 
'  Bravery.    Bravado ;  parade  of  defiance. 

'  By  Ashtaroth,  thon  shall  ere  long  lament 
These  brauerUa  in  irons.' — Milton, 
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to  make  thy  course  regular,  that  men  may  know  beforehand 
what  they  may  expect ;  hot  be  not  too  positive  and  peremptory, 
and  express  tliyself  well  when  thou  digresa^t  from  tliy  rule. 
Preserve  tlie  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  questions  of  juris- 
diction ;  and  I'atlier  assume  thy  right  in  silence,  and  de  facto^ 
than  voice'  it  with  claims  and  challenges.  Preserve  likewise 
the  rights  of  inferior  places,  and  think  it  more  honour  to  direct 
in  chief  tlian  to  be  busy  in  all.  Embrace  and  invite  helps  and 
advices  touching  the  execution  of  thy  place  ;  and  do  not  drive 
away  such  as  bring  thee  information,  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of 
them  in  good  part. 

The  vices  of  authority  are  chiefly  four :  delays,  corruption, 
roughness,  and  facility.  For  delays,  give  easy  access ;  keep 
tun^  appointed :  go  through  with  that  which  is  in  hand,  and 
interlace  not  business  but  of  necessity.  For  corruption,  do  not 
only  bind  thine  own  hands  or  tliy  servants'  hands  from  taking, 
but  bind  the  hands  of  suitoi's  also  from  offering ;  for  tntegiity 
used  doth  the  one,  but  integrity  professed,  and  with  a  manifest 
detestation  of  bribeiy,  doth  the  other ;  and  avoid  not  only  the 
fault,  but  the  suspicion.  Whosoever  is  found  variable,  and 
changeth  manifestiy  without  manifest  cause,  givetli  suspicion 
of  comiption ;  therefore,  always,  when  thou  chang^t  thine 
opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together 
with  the  reasons  that  move  thee  to  change,  and  do  not  tiiink  to 
steal'  it.  A  sei-vant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inwai'd,*  and  no  other 
appai-ent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly  thought  but  a  by-way  to 
close  corruption.  For  roughness,  it  is  a  needless  cause  of  dis- 
content :  severity  breedeth  fear,  but  roughne^  breedeth  hate. 
Even  reproofs  from  autliority  ought  to  be  grave,  and  not 
taunting.  As  for  facility,  it  is  woi'se  than  bribeiy,  for  bribes 
come  but  now  and  then  ;  but  if  importimity  or  idle  respects' 

'  In  Etel     Really ;  virtually. 

'  When  I  sliall  voice  aloud  how  good 
He  is,  how  great  should  be.' — Lovelace. 
^  Steal.     To  do  seei-efly. 

'  Twei'e  good  to  steal  onr  marriage.' — Shakespsrs. 
'  Inward.    Intimate. 

'  Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  dul 
'  All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me.'— Jo5  sis 
'  Respeota.     Oonaiderationa  ;   motives.     '  Whatsoever  secret  respects  ■> 
to  moTe  them.' — Hooker. 

'  I  would  have  doffi'd  all  other  respectn.' — Shakespere. 
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lead  a  man,  lie  shall  never  be  without ;  ae  Solomon  saith,  '  To 
respect  persons  it  is  not  good,  for  such  a  man  will  transgress  for 
a  piece  of  bread.' 

It  is  most  true  what  was  anciently  spoken — '  A  plaee  showeth 
the  man ;  and  it  showeth  some  to  the  better,  and  some  to  the 
woree.'  '  Omnium  eonsensu,  capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset." 
Baith  Tacitus  of  Galba ;  but  of  Vespasian  he  saith,  '  Solus  im- 
perantium,  Tespasianus  mutatus  in  meHus"^ — ^though  the  one 
was  meant  of  sufficiency,  the  other  of  manners  and  affection.' 
It  is  an  assm'ed  sign  of  a  worthy  and  generous  spirit,  whom 
honour  amends — ^for  honour  is,  or.should  be,  the  place  of  virtue 
— and  as  in  nature  things  move  violently  to  their  place,  and 
calmly  in  their  place,  so  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in  au- 
thority settled  and  calm.  All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a 
winding  stair ;  and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a 
man's  self  whilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself 
when  he  is  placed.  Use  the  memory  of  thy  predecessor  fau'ly 
and  tenderly ;  for  if  thou  dost  not,  it  is  a  debt  ■will  surely  be 
paid  when  thou  aii;  gone.  If  thou  have  colleagues,  respect 
them;  and  rather  call  thera  when  they  look  not  for  it,  than 
exclude  them  when  they  have  reason  to  look  to  be  called.  Be 
not  too  sensible  or  too  remembeiing  of  thy  place  in  conversation 
and  private  answere  to  suitors ;  but  let  it  rather  be  said, '  When 
he  sits  in  place,  he  is  another  man.' 

AHTITHETA  ON   GREAT  PLACE. 
Pho.  Costba. 

'Diim  lionores  appctinras,  libertatem 

'  WMle   we    are   seeMny   foe   great 

place.    WW    are    stripping    oierselvea   of 

liberty,' 

'  Honores  fiiciunt  et  Tirtutes  et  -ntia         '  HouoreB  dant  faca  poteettitem  eavum 

conapitna;  itaqne  illaa  proyoanni,  hteo     rerum,  quas  optima  conditio  est  nolle, 

rafrienant  prosima  non  poese. 

'  Gi-eat  plane  makes  both  ■driiies  tmd  '  Tlie  things  tcliidi  ai-e  plaeeil  in  a 
vices  eonsj/iciious ;  o/xordingly  it  ia  aft     man's  pomtr  by  high  o^ee,  are,  for  tkt 

'  '  One  wliom  all  would  have  oon^dered  fit  for  rule,  if  he  had  not  rnled.' 
*  '  Alona  of  all  the  emperW'B  Tespaaian  was  changed  for  the  better.'— Tadt 
Hkt.  i,  9.  50. 

'  Affeetion.     Diej/ositioii;  general  state  of  mind. 
'  Thei-6  gi'owa 
In  my  most  ill-eoniposed  affection,  sueh 
A  Btanohleas  avarice.' — Hhakespere. 
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Peo,  Contr*. 

vneaittiae   la  the   one  atiS,  restrains  (ke  most  pari,  smIi  as  it  would  be  flic  best 

other.'  (king  to  toanl  l!is  wish,  and  the  next 
iesJ  to  want  the  power  to  do,' 
'Hon  novit  quiaqnam,  quRntum  in 

rirtulis  eui-su  profeoei'it ;  iM  honorea  ai  '  Honorum    asoeneuB    ardaus,   etatio 

eampura  pnebeant  apertnm.  lobriea,  regressiis  pKBCepa. 

'ifo   one   ibtowa  liote  far  }ie  lias  ad-  '  37te  asesnl  to  high  offite  it  steep,  the 

I   tlie   road  of   virtue,  tmless  summit  slijypery,  tlie  *£escen(  predpitmis,' 


paUic    offiee    affords    Idm  a  jkld  for 


'  Qni  in  honove  snnt,  vnl^  opinioiiem 
nmtuen.tui'    oportet,  ut  sdpaos  teatoa 

'  Tliose  who  Md  high  office  mast 
601TOW  the  view  which  the  mdgsr  take 
of  Oiem,  in  order  to  thiitk  tlieinselvea 
happy.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

A  -work  eatitled  The  Bishop  (by  the  late  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  but  without  Mb  name), 
oontniiis  Bo  nmny  flppi-opriate  remai'kB,  tliat  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  giving  EBveral 
qnotfltJoiiB  fi'om  it.  It  oonaists  of  letters  professed  to  l>e  addressed  to  a  recently- 
appointed  Bishop. 

'  Power  to  do  good  is  tlie  tme  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring.^ 

'  Two  classes  of  men  occtipy  liigh.  station ;  those  -whose  time 
has  been  spent  in  tliinking  how  it  could  be  attained ;  and  those 
who  have  inaiulj  bestowed  their  attention  on  the  use  that  should 
be  made  of  it  when  attained.  Were  there  no  world  but  tliis, 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  would  justly  be  reckoned  prepceterons ; 
they  would  be  regarded  as  '  seers  of  visions  and  dreamers  of 
dreams.'  When,  however,  they  do  by  chance  find  themselves 
prefen-ed,  they  ai-e  not  only  well  disposed  but  ready  qualified 
to  use  tlieii'  advantages  rightly ;  for  the  art  of  ti'ue  obedience  is 
tlie  best  guide  to  the  art  of  tfue  command.  On  the  conti'ary, 
he  who  has  thought  only  of  the  means  by  which  he  might 
chmb,  however  good  his  intentions,  is  generally  somewhat 
abroad  when  he  has  completed  the  ascent.  (He  is  like  tliose 
whom  we  frequently  meet,  that  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
their  life  in  making  a  fortune,  and  then  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  Eager  to  get  up,  they  forget  to  determine  tlie 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  and  they  consider 
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not  how  it  is  related  to  that  -which  they  desire  to  attain :  when 
they  have  ascended,  their  former  station  is  at  too  gi-eat  a 
distance  to  be  svii-veyed  accurately,  and  the  reciprocal  influences 
cannot  he  understood,  because  one  side  is  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  observation."^  (Page  329.) 

'  After  a  tijne  set  'before  thee  tJime  oion  example-^ 

■'There  is  a  eti-ong  temptation  to  saci-iflce  the  consciousneBS 
ofindividuality  for  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude.  Tlie  peril  of 
being  seduced  from  <ym-  proper  orbit  is  not  less  great,  when  we 
seek  to  join,  than  when  we  try  to  avoid  otliera.  Tliere  ai-e 
tliose  who  are  willing  to  eiT  with  Plato,  and  tliei'e  are  tliose 
who  ai-e  unwilling  to  go  right  with  Epicunis.  A  eanse  is  not 
necessarily  good  because  some  good  men  have  favoured  it,  nor 
necessarily  bad  because  bad  men  have  supported  it ;  yet  we  all 
know  tliat  many  well-meaning  men  voted  against  tlie  abolition 
of  tlie  slave-ti-ade,  because  it  was  advocated  by  some  pai'tisans 
of  the  French  Kevolution ' 

'  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  absurdities  of  party, 
so  obvious  to  every  thinking  man,  would  render  the  adoption  of 
a  right  course  a  matter  of  no  very  great  difficulty ;  indeed,  an 
aphorism  is  already  provided  for  our  guidance,  which  apparently 
is  as  simple  and  easy  as  tlie  rule  of  party  itself:  '  Steer  cleai-  of 
both  parties ;  hold  the  middle  course.'  But  simple  and  sound 
as  the  maxim  may  appear,  its  validity  will  be  greatly  weakened 
by  a  close  examination.  Both  pai-ties  are  not  absolutely  wrong; 
each  is  partially  wi"ong  and  partially  right :  to  keep  alwiys  equi- 
distant from  both  is  to  keep  away  from  tlie  truths  as  well  as 
from  the  falsehoods,  and  to  expose  youreelf  to  the  cliance,  or 
rather  to  tlie  certainty,  of  being  influenced  by  each  m  tni  n 

'  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  realize  the  fable  of  Mohim- 
med's  coffin,  and  remain  for  ever  balanced  between  equipollent 
attractions,  but  he  may  oscillate  like  a  pendulum  between  the  two 
extremes.  In  such  a  case,  he  wiU  yield  to  both  pai'ties,  be 
duped  by  both,  and  be  despised  by  all.  <,The  truly  independent 
couree  is  to  act  as  if  party  had  no  existence ;  to  follow  that 
which  is  wisest  and  best  in  itself,  uTospective  of  tlie  side  which 
makes  the  loudest  claim  to  the  monopoly  of  goodness.  No 
doubt,  such  a  course  will  often  approach,  or  rather  be  ap- 
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proacLed  by,  the  orbit  of  one  party  at  one  time,  and  the  otber 
at  anotber,  jxist  as  eacb  of  tbem  cbanCea  to  come  tbe  nearer 
to  what  is  really  riglit.  Nay  more,  as  each  party  does  pOBsesa 
Bome  truth  mingled  with  its  falsehoods,  it  is  perfectly  p<ffiBible 
to  be  identified  with  one  of  two  bigoted  and  opposed  pai'tiee  on 
some  special  question,  and  to  be  similarly  identified  with  the 
other  pai'ty  on  a  different  qiiestion.  ' 

'These  coincidences  may  be  called  the  Nodes  of  the  different 
orbits ;  and  when  they  occm',  the  proper  movements  are  most 
subject  to  disturbing  influences.  The  attraction  of  pai-ty  varies 
inveraely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  when  you  are  brought 
neai'  a  powerful  and  organized  mass,  there  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  pass  over  tlie  intervening  space.   (Pages  46-48.) 

'The  demand  on  a  gi'eat  man's  libei'aUty  is  greatly  increased 
if  he  holds  himself  aloof  from  party ;  for  this  offence  forgiveness 
can  only  be  purchased  by  a  very  lavish  system  of  disbursements; 
and  after  all,  he  must  be  prepai'ed  to  find,  that  every  shilling 

bestowed  by  party-men  is  equivalent  to  bis  pound 

It  is  ■  not  neee^ary  to  dilate  on  the  merits  of  pmdent  economy, 
but  assuredly  nowhere  is  such  a  virtue  more  indispensably 
required  than  when  demands  on  expenditure  are  regulated,  not 
by  realities,  but  by  imaginations, 

'Great  as  is  the  evU  ofbaving  your  expenditure  of  money  and 
time  measured  by  the  imaginations  of  pereons,  who  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  inv^tigate  realiti^,  the  evil  is  fearfully  aggravated 
by  the  divereity  of  objects  to  which  eacb  set  of  imaginings  refers, 
liiose  who  suiTOund  you  seem  to  act  literally  on  Swift's  advice 
to  servants,  each  of  whom  is  recommended  to  do  his  best  in  his 
own  particular  depai-tment,  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  master's 
property.  Tlius  it  is  with  yom'  money  and  time ;  every  pei'son 
seems  to  expect  that  both  sliould  be  bestowed  on  his  favourite 
project  to  their  extreme  amount,  and  no  one  is  disposed  to  take 
into  account  that  there  are  other  claims  and  demands  which 
should  not  be  abridged  in  their  fair  proportions.  Tiiere  will 
be  a  combination  to  entrap  you  into  a  practical  exemplification 
of  'the  sophism  of  composition;  men  will  say,  you  can  afford 
this,  that,  or  the  other  expense  :  forgetting  that  aU  together  will 
min  yon.'     (Page  84.) 
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'  Reform,  therefore,  without  Iravery  &r  SGomdal  of  fo'nner  times 
artd  peraons  y  iitt  yet  set  it  down  to  thysdf,  as  well  to  create 
goodjfrecedents  as  tofoUow  them' 

'To  warn  a  public  man  (says  the  author  of  Tim  Bishop)  of 
ordinary  sense,  against  innovation,  is  just  as  idle  as  to  warn  him 
against  taking  physic :  he  will  have  recourse  to  neither  one  nor 
the  otJier,  unless  forced  by  necessity.  The  thing  to  be  feared 
in  botli  cases  is,  tliat  lie  will  delay  tlie  application  of  alteratives 
until  the  disease  can  only  be  cured  by  violent  remedies. 
One  of  the  finest  mills  in  our  manufactui-ing  districts  is  also 
one  of  the  oldest ;  the  machinery  in  it  has  always  kept  abreast 
with  tlie  progj-ess  of  modem  invention,  but  it  lias  never  been 
closed  a  single  day  for  tlie  pui-pose  of  renovation  or  repair. 
I  asked  its  proprietor  tlie  explanation  of  so  remai'kable  a  jjhe- 
nomenon ;  he  gave  it  in  one  sentence,  '  I  am  always  altering, 
but  never  changing.'  Men  sometimes  deal  witli  institations  as 
Sir  John  Cutler  did  witli  his  stockings ;  they  dam  tliem  with 
worsted  until,  from  silken,  they  are  changed  into  woollen,  while 
the  stupid  owners  pei-eist  in  asserting  tlieir  continued  identity. 
The  cry  of  '  innovation'  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Dunceiy ; 
but  reluctance  to  change  is  a  feeling  shai-ed  with  them  by 
sensible  people. 

'  Among  the  many  fallacies  of  the  day  that  pass  unquestioned, 
there  is  none  more  general  nor  more  faUaeions  than  tiiat  inno- 
vation is  populai-;  tlie  ti-nth  is,  tliat  a  judicious  innovator  is 
likely  to  be,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
universe :  he  will  be  hated  by  those  who  are  satisfied  witli  old 
evils ;  he  will  be  disliked  by  the  timid  and  tie  lazy,  who  dread 
the  peril  and  the  ti-ouble  of  change ;  and  he  will  receive  little 
favour  from  those  most  conscious  of  the  evil,  because  his  re- 
medies will  not  act  as  a  charm,  and  remove  in  an  instant  the 
accumulated  ills  of  centuries 

'Some  pereons  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  aU  men  the 
love  of  ease  is  far  superior  to  the  love  of  change ;  in  the  serious 
concerns  of  life,  novelty  is  never  desired  for  its  own  sake ;  then, 
habit  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  it  is  only  the  positive  pres- 
sure of  evil  that  can  di'ive  us  to  alteration.  We  do  find  men 
occasionally  rash  and  insatiable  in  changing ;  but  this  is  only 
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from  their  being  impatient  Tinder  the  sense  of  real  evils,  and  in 
error  aa  to  remedies.  The  violent  vicissitudes  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  were  not  the  result  of  a  mad  love  of  experi- 
meats;  they  were  prodiiced  by  the  national  bankruptcy  of 
France,  and  the  starving  condition  of  the  people  of  Paris,  An 
ignorant  mau  suffering  under  painful  disease  will  try  the  pre- 
scription of  every  mountebank,  and  without  waiting  to  see  how 
one  quack  medicine  operates,  will  have  recourse  to  another,  A 
fevered  nation,  like  a  feverish  patient,  turns  from  side  to  side- 
not  through  love  of  chsmge,  but  because,  while  the  disease  con- 
tinues, any  fixed  posture  must  be  painful.  The  physician  who 
superintends  his  condition  linows  that  his  restlessness  and  im- 
patience are  symptoms  of  the  disease :  it  would  be  well  if  those 
who  superintend  our  political  and  ecclesiastical  state,  while 
they  justly  regard  discontents  and  disturbances  as  evils  in  them- 
selves, would  also  look  upon  them  as  certain  signs  that  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere.'  (Pages  315-318.) 

'Umhrace  and  invite  helps  and  advices  toucJdng  the  execution  of 
thy  office.' 

'The  dread  of  unworthy  imputations  of  undue  influence  may 
often  drive  a  worthy  man  into  a  perilous  course.  The  fear  of 
being  deemed  an  imitator  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  that 
of  being  supposed  to  be  led.  We  frequently  see  those  who  re- 
gard tbe  course  of  a  wise  and  good  man  with  mingled  affection 
and  veneration,  influenced  by  his  example  for  the  worse  rather 
than  for  the  better,  by  indulging  their  ruling  passion  for  origin- 
ahty,  and  by  their  abhorrence  of  being  regarded  as  followers 
and  imitators.  To  avoid  coincidences  becomes  the  great  labour 
of  their  lives,  and  they  take  every  opportunity  of  ostentatiously 
declaring  the  originalityand  independence  of  their  course.  Nay, 
they  will  not  only  declare  their  originality,  but  they  will  seek 
to  make  or  find  opportunities  of  exhibiting  it,  though  the  course 
they  adopt  in  consequence  may  be  contrary  to  their  own  secret 
judgment.  A  man  who  yields  to  this  weakness,  which  is  far 
more  rife  than  the  world  generally  believes,  is  the  slave  of  any 
one  who  chuses  to  work  upon  his  foible.  The  only  thing 
requisite  to  make  him  commit  any  conceivable  folly,  is  to  dare 
him  to  dopai-t  from  his  friend's  counsel   or  example.     Miss 
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I,  ill  her  Jtwenile  Tales,  has  admirably  illustrated  the 
3  of  yielding  to  such  feais;  Tai'lton  in  vain  strove  to 
persuade  the  weak  Lovett  to  break  boxmds  by  appeals  to  his 
courage,  hut  when  he  hinted  that  his  refusal  would  be  attributed 
to  his  dependence  on  tlie  strong-minded  Hai^dy,  the  poor  hoy 
sprang  over  the  wall  with  nervous  alacrity.  This  dread  of 
imitation  often  leads  to  tlie  neglect  of  valuable  suggestions 
which  might  be  derived  from  tlie  tactics  and  example  of 
adversaries.  'Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,'  is  a  maxim  more 
freq^uently  quoted  than  acted  on,  and  yet  its  wisdom  is  con- 
finned  by  every  day's  experience.  A  casual  remarii  made  long 
ago  to  me  by  your  Lordship  contains  the  rationale  of  the  whole 
matter — '  It  iB  ignorance,  and  not  knowledge,  that  rejects 
instraction ;  it  is  weakness,  and  not  strengtli,  tliat  refuses 
co-operation.' '     {Page  7T.) 

'In  bestowing  office,  and  in  selecting  insti'uments,  a  man 
anxious  to  do  his  duty  must  take  into  account  both  the  kind 
and  degi'ee  of  fitness  in  the  candidates.  Of  the  degi'ees  of  intel- 
ligence the  worid  is  a  very  incompetent  judge,  and  of  the  diifer- 
ejicee  in  hind,  it  knows  Httle  or  nothing,  Witli  the  vidgar 
eveiything  is  good,  bad,  or  middling;  and  if  three  pereoiis  are 
worthy  and  intelligent  men,  you  vrill  find  tliat  the  preference 
yon  show  to  any  one  of  tliem  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of 
mere  caprice.  For  instance,  you  know  that  the  clerical  requi- 
sites for  an  agricultural  parish  are  different  from  those  necessary 
in  a  manufacturing  district,  and  that  both  ai'e  dissimilar  to  the 
qualifications  for  a  chaplaincy  to  a  collegiate  institution;  or  for 
a  prebendal  stall.  Your  choice  will  be  guided  by  these  con- 
siderations ;  but,  beyond  doubt,  you  will  find  very  few  wlio  can 
appreciate  or  even  understand  such  motives.  .  .  .  Now, 
this  want  of  discriminating  power  and  knowledge  in  the  spec- 
tators of  your  cai-eer,  will  by  no  means  induce  them  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  then-  fallacious  judgment:  on  the  contraiy, 
opinions  will  he  pronounced  most  positively  by  those  who  are 
most  wanting  in  opportunity  to  discover,  and  in  capacity  to 
estimate,  your  motives.  But  the  erroneous  judgments  of  others 
must  not  lead  you  to  be  suspicious  of  yom-  own ;  the  value  of 
the  tree  will  be  finally  known  by  its  fruits, — ^it  would  be  folly 
to  neglect  its  training,  or  to  grab  it  up,  because  people  ignorant 
of  the  adaptation  of  soil  to  growth,  tell  you  tliat  another  tree 
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in  tho  same  place  would  be  more  useful  or  more  oraaraental. 
You  know  both  tlie  soil  and  the  plant — the  vast  majority  of 
yom'  censm-ers  will  know  notliing  of  tlie  one  and  marvellously 
little  of  the  other.'     (Page  174.) 

'  AVli&n,  tJiou  changest  thiiie  opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plahily, 
?  it,  together  with  the  reasons  tiwi  -moved  tJiee  to 


Considering  that  the  conree  Bacon  here 
only  the  most  ingenuons  and  dignified,  hut  also  the  most  pru- 
dent widi  a  view  to  men's  approbation,  it  is  wondeiful  how 
often  this  maxim  is  violated.  Many  peraons  will  I'ather  back 
out  of  an  opinion  or  coui-ee  of  conduct,  by  the  most  awkward 
shifts,  than  frankly  acknowledge  a  change  of  mind.  Tliey  seem 
to  di'ead  nothing  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  what  they  call 
'inconsistency;'  that  is,  owning  oneself  to  be  wiser  to-day  than 
yesterday. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  tlie  Elements  of  Rhetoric^  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  (though  the  term  is  often  improperly 
so  applied)  in  a  change  of  opinion,  provided  it  be  frankly 
avowed ;  since  this  is  what  any  sensible  man,  conscious  of  being 
fallible,  holds  himself  always  ready  for,  if  good  reasons  can  be 
shown.  Indeed,  any  one  who,  while  not  claiming  infallibility, 
yet  resolves  never  to  aUer  his  opinion,  is,  in  that,  manifestly 
inconsistent.  For,  real  inconsistency  is  tlie  holding — either 
expressly  or  impliedly — two  opposite  opinions  at  the  same  time; 
as,  for  instance,  proclaiming  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to 
fi'eedom,  and  yet  maintaining  a  system  of  slavery ;  or  condemn-, 
ing  disingenuous  conduct  in  one  party,  which,  in  the  opposite 
party,  yon  vindicate;  or  confessing  yourself  fallible,  and  yet 
resolving  to  be  immutable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  change  is  sometimes  falsely  imputed 
to  a  man  in  liigh  office,  or  otherwise  influential,  as  a  device  of 
pai-ty-craft,  or  to  cover  a  cliange  in  the  way  of  treating  him. 
When  some  Pari;y  has  been  vainly  trying  to  hunt  down  {as  the 
phrase  is)  by  calumny  and  vexations  opposition,  one  who  refuses 
to  join  them,  and  they  find  tliat  their  assaults  instead  of  prevail- 

'  Part  ii.  chap.  iii.  sec.  5. 
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ing,  rather  recoil  on  themselves,  or  perhaps  that  he  may  Ije  a 
useful  help  to  them  in  some  object,  the  most  crafty  of  them 
will  some  times  give  out  that  he  has  changed,  and  is  converted, 
— or  in  a  fair  way  to  be  converted — to  their  Party : — that  he 
has  'modified  his  views,'  and  is  becoming  (suppose)  '  Conserva- 
tive,' or  '  Liberal,'  or  '  Oi-thodox,'  or  '  Evangelical,'  &c.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Thus  they  escape  the  shame  (as  the  vulgar  ac- 
count it)  of  frankly  owning  tliat  they  were  wrong  in  their 
former  persecution.  And,  moreover,  they  perhaps  hope  actually 
to  win  him  to  their  Party ;  or,  at  least,  to  perenade  the  multi- 
tude that  they  have  done  so ;  and  thus  enlist  at  least  the  influ- 
ence of  his  name  in  their  cause. 

'  A  servant  or  afamourite,  if  he  ie  inward,  and  no  ot/ier  ajypmmt 
cause  of  esteem,,  is  commonly  thought  Imt  a  'by-wwy  to  dose 


'  If  the  relations  yon  form  with  your  subordinates,  pai'ticu- 
larly  those  whose  position  brings  them  into  frequent  and  imme- 
diate contact  with  you,  be  founded  on  intellectual  sympatiiies, 
and  common  views  of  gi"eat  principles,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
sow  discord  between  you,  by  representing  him  as  the  juggler, 
and  you  as  the  puppet.  In  this  case  calumny  disguises  its  im- 
putation \iy  flattery,  and  compliments  your  heart  at  the  expense 
of  your  head.  '  He  is,'  the  maligners  will  say, '  a  very  worthy, 
well-meaning  man,  but  he  sees  only  with  A,  B.'s  eyes,  and  acts 
only  on  A.  B.'s  suggestions ;  he  is  a  veiy  good  and  clever  man, 
but  he  tJiinks  by  proxy.' 

'  If  you  are  a  student, — if  you  have  acquired  any  reputation 
for  scholarship  or  literature,— but,  above  all,  if  you  have  ever 
been  an  author,  tiiis  imputation  will  be  circulated  and  credited ; 
fo;-  one  of  tlie  most  bitter  pieces  of  revenge  which  readers  take 
on  writej"S,  is  to  receive  implicitly  the  aphorism  of  the  block- 
heads, that  studious  habits  produce  an  inaptitude  for  the  busi- 
ness of  active  life. 

'  The  imputation  of  being  led  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  it  may 
very  safely  be  despised;  in  the  long  run  men  will  learn  to 
judge  of  your  actions  from  then'  nature,  and  not  from  their 
supposed  origin.  But  the  nature  of  this  calumny  deserves  to 
be  more  closely  investigated,  because  there  is  nothing  more 
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injurious  to  public  men  than  the  jealoney  of  subordinate  strength 
which  it  is  designed  to  produce.  The  eases  are,  indeed,  very 
rare,  of  an  upright,  sensible  man  being  led  either  by  a  knave 
or  a  fool ;  but  there  are  countless  examples  of  a  weak  man  be- 
ing led  by  a  weaker,  or  a  low-priucipled  man  by  a  downright 
rogue.  Now,  in  most  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
subjugation  arose  from  trusting  to  the  impossibility  of  being  led 
by  one  of  obviously  inferior  strength.  Cunning  is  the  wisdom 
of  weakness,  and  those  who  chusethe  weak  for  their  instruments, 
expose  themselves  to  its  arts.'     (Pages  68-70.) 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  (as  Dr.  Taylor  hints 
in  tlie  passage  above)  a  common  ai-tifice  of  those  who  wish  to 
disparage  some  person  of  too  liigh  character  to  be  assailed 
openly,  to  pi-ofess  great  esteem  and  veneration  for  him,  but  to 
lament  his  being  <  in  bad  hands ;' — misled  by  evil  connsellora, 
who  make  him  think  and  do  whatever  they  will.  This  is  jnst 
the  manifesto  put  forth  by  most  rebels  ;  who  honour,  forsooth, 
their  king,  but  rise  in  arms  to  drive  away  his  bad  advisers. 
Now  though  a  UtUe  hoy  may  be  on  the  whole  a  promising  child, 
— notwithstanding  that  he  may  have  been  seduced  or  bullied 
into  something  wrong,  by  naughty  seniors,  a  man,  and  one  ia 
high  station,  if  he  really  does  allow  himself  to  be  led  blindfold 
by  weak  or  wicked  men,  is  evidently  good-for-nothing.  And  such 
therefore  must  be  the  opinion  really  entertained  of  a  person  to 
whom  this  is  imputed,  how  much  soever  of  esteem  and  venera- 
tion may  be  p 


^As  f&rfaoiUty,  it  is  worse  than  hrihery.^ 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  caution 
in  bestowing  confidence ;  it  is  the  highest  favour  in  youi"  power 
to  confer,  and  deliberation  enliances  an  act  of  kindness  just  as 
much  as  it  aggravates  an  act  of  malice.  '  Favonre  which  seem 
to  be  dispensed  upon  an  impulse,  with  an  unthinking  facility, 
are  received  like  the  liberalities  of  a  spendthrift,  and  men  tliank 
Gk)d  for  tliem.'  It  is  of  more  importance  to  obsei-ve  that  even 
a  greatei"  degi'ee  of  caution  is  necessary  in  suspending  or  with- 
di'awing  confidence;  gi-oss  indeed  should  be  the  treachery,  and 
uncLuestionable  tlie  proofs,  that  would  justify  such  a  course.  Tlie 
world  generally  will  blame  your  oiiginal  choice ;  your  discarded 
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adliei"eiit  will  be  lowered  in  liie  own  esteem,  and  consequently 
will  thus  I'ai'  have  made  a  sad  progress  ia  moral  degradation ; 
and  your  own  mind  will  not  escape  scathelesa ;  for  greater 
proneness  to  suspicion  will  of  necessity  develope  itself  in  your 
chai-acter.  Most  of  all  is  caution  required  in  restoring  confi- 
dence ;  constitutional  changes  are  wrought  in  every  moral 
principle  during  its  period  of  suspended  animation ;  tliough 
the  falling-out  of  lovere  be  proverbially  the  renewal  of  love,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  suspended  confidence  of  friends  is 
ever  wholly  effaced  in  its  influences.  Had  Osesar  recovered 
from  the  stab  which  Brutus  gave  him,  he  might,  with  his  usual 
clemency,  have  pardoned  the  crime ;  but  he  would  not  have 
been  the  Csesar  I  take  him  for,  if  he  did  not  ever  after  adopt 
the  precaution  of  weai-ing  annour  when  he  was  in  company 
witli  Bnitua.  The  hatred  of  an  enemy  is  bad  enough,  but  no 
earthly  passion  equals  in  its  intensity  the  hatred  of  a  friend.' 
{Page  1%) 

'There  are  people  who  believe  that  the  voice  of  censure 
should  never  be  heard  in  an  inteiTiew,  and  that  you  have  no 
right  to  rebuke  pi-esumption,  check  interference,  or  make  men 
conscious  of  their  weakness.  You  are  to  affect  a  humility,  by 
which  you  tacitly  confess  youraelf  destitute  of  moral  judgment. 
But  you  must  remember  that,  in  interviews  connected  with  your 
official  station,  you  appear  for  the  most  part  as  an  adjudicator; 
an  appeal  is  made  to  you,  as  holding  tlie  balance  of  justice,  and 
also  as  a  wielder  of  its  sword.  '  A  righteous  humility,'  says  the 
author  of  the  StatesTiian,  'will  teach  a  man  never  to  pass  a  sen- 
tence in  a  spirit  of  exultation ;  a  righteous  courage  will  teach 
him  never  to  withhold  it  from  fear  of  being  disliked.  Popu- 
lai-ity  is  commonly  obtained  by  a  dereliction,  of  the  duties  of 
censure,  under  a  pretext  of  humility.'     (Page  256.) 

'There  is  great  danger  of  praise  from  men  in  high  place 
being  identified  with  promise,  and  compliment  tortm'ed  into 
grounds  of  hope, — ^not  always  hope  of  promotion,  but  liope  of 
influencing  promotion.  Your  approbation  warmly  expressed 
will  be  deemed  to  have  a  value  beyond  the  mere  expi'ession  of 
your  opinion,  and  though  yon  expressly  guard  against  expecta- 
tions, you  will  nevertlieless  raise  them.  A  late  chancellor,  to 
whom  more  books  were  sent  and  dedicated  than  he  could 
possibly  read  if  his  life  was  prolonged  to  antediluvian  duration. 
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by  the  complimentary  answers  lie  sent  to  the  autliors,  gathered 
roimd  him  a  host  of  expectants,  and  produced  a  mass  of  Buffering 
which  woid-d  scarcely  be  credited  save  by  those  who  were  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  it  Kindness  and  cordiality  of  manner 
are  ecai'cely  less  pleasing  to  the  feelings  than  express  compli- 
ment, and  they  are  the  more  safe  for  both  parties,  since  tliey 
afford  no  foundation  for  building  np  expectations ;  a  species  of 
architecture  sufficiently  notorious  for  the  weakness  of  the  foun- 
dations tiiat  support  an  enoi-mous  superstructure.'     (Page  163.) 

'  Severity  hreedeth  fewr? 

'It  may  he  doubted  whether  it  is  politic,  where  a  man  has 
wholly  lost  yoiir  esteem,  and  has  no  chance  of  regaining  it,  to 
let  him  know  that  his  doom  is  fixed  in-evocably.  The  hope  of 
reeoTering  his  place  in  your  estimation  may  be  a  serviceable 
cheek  on  his  conduct ;  and  if  he  supposes  you  to  be  mei-ely 
angry  with  him  (a  mistake  commonly  made  by  vulgar  minds), 
he  may  hope  and  try  to  pacify  you  by  an  altered  course,  trusting 
that  in  time  you  will  forget  all.  In  such  a  case  you  need  not 
do  or  say  anytliing  deceitful ;  you  have  only  to  leave  him  in  hia 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  that  you  have  no  I'esent- 
ment,  but  that  yonr  feehng  is  confiiTDed  diseeteem,  and  that  the 
absence  of  all  anger  is  the  very  consequence  of  such  a  feeling — 
for  you  cannot  be  angiy  where  you  do  not  mean  to  trust  again 
— ^he  may  turn  out  a  mischievous  hater, 

'On  the  whole,  however,  the  frank,  open-hearted  course  is 
the  moi'e  pohtie  in  the  long  nin.  If  you  use  towai'ds  all  whom 
you  really  esteem,  a  language  which  in  time  will  come  to  be 
fully  understood  by  all,  from  its  being  never  used  except  where 
you  really  esteem,  then,  and  then  only,  you  will  deserve  and 
obtain  the  full  reliance  of  the  worthy.  They  will  i'eel  certain 
that  they  possess  your  esteem,  and  that  if  tliey  do  anything  by 
which  it  may  be  forfeited,  it  will  be  lost  for  ever.  To  establish 
such  a  behef  is  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  peace  and 
pmity  of  yotir  circle,  and  it  is  worth  while  risking  some  enmity 
to  effect  so  desirable  an  object. 

'It  must,  however,  be  obsei'ved  that  it  is  equally  politic  and 
cluistian-hke  to  avoid  breaking  with  anybody ;  while  you  pur- 
chase no  man's  forbearance  by  false  hopes  of  his  regaining  youi 
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esteem,  you  miist  not  drive  him  into  hostility  throngh  feai'  of 
yonr  doing  him  a  mischief.  The  rnle  of  Spai'tan  warfare  is  not 
inapplicable  to  the  conduct  of  a  cliristian  statesman ;  never  give 
way  to  an  assailing  enemy, — never  purene  a  flying  foe  further 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  victory.  Let  it  be  always 
underatood  that  it  is  safe  to  yield  to  you,  and  you  will  re- 
move the  worst  element  of  resistance,  despair  of  pardon.'  (Pages 
72-76.) 

'  Be  not  too  reme^nbenng  of  thy  place  in  coiwersation  and  private 
s  to  suitors.^ 


Tliere  may,  however,  be  an  error  on  the  opposite  side. — 
'  Men  are  often  called  affable  and  no  way  proud,'  says  Dr.  Cooke 
Taylor  in  the  work  already  quoted,  '  who  really  exliibit  a  vulgar 
sort  of  pride  in  taking  liberties,  and  talking  to  their  inferiors 
with  a  kind  of  condescending  familiarity  which  is  gratitying  to 
mean  minds,  but  which  to  eveiy  person  of  delicacy,  is  the  most 
odious  foi-m  of  insolence.  If  you  wish  to  he  familial'  with  an 
inferior,  let  him  rather  feel  that  you  have  raised  Mm  to  your 
own  level  than  that  you  have  lowered  youi'self  to  his,  Tou 
may  see  the  propriety  of  this  aphorism  unfortunately  manifested 
in  books  written  by  clever  men  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  humble 
classes,  and  for  children.  Many  of  these  are  rejected  as  offen- 
sive, because  the  writers  deem  it  necessary  to  show  that  they 
are  going  down  to  a  low  level  of  understanding ;  their  tamiharity 
becomes  sheer  vulgarity,  and  their  affected  simplicity  is  puzzle- 
headed  obscurity.  The  condescension  of  some  gi'eat  people  is 
like  the  '  letting  down'  in  such  authors ;  they  render  themselves 
more  ridiculous  than  Hercules  at  the  court  of  Omphale,  for 
they  assume  the  distaff  without  discarding  the  club  and  lion's 
skin.  It  is  also  veiy  unfair ;  for  tliose  who  go  to  admire  the 
spinning,  or  to  be  amused  at  its  incongi'uity,  are  exposed  to 
tlie  danger  of  getting  an  awkward  knock  fi'om  the  club,' 
(Page  180.) 

'  Oetiamly,  men  m,  great  fort/u/nes  are  stra/ngers  to  themselves,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  pussle  of  business  they  have  no  time  to 
tend  their  health  either  ofTioAy  or  mmd^ 

The  following  passage  from  '  The  BislM^f  bears  upon  this  en- 
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groaament  in  public  business : — '  There  are  two  opposite  errors 
into  whieli  many  public  men  have  fallien;  on  tlie  one  hand, 
allowing  family  concerns  to  inteimingle  witli  public  business, 
on  the  other,  sacrificing  to  their  station  all  the  enjoyments  of 
private  life.  The  foi"mer  interference  is  rai'e ;  it  is  eo  obviously 
a  source  of  pei'plexity  and  annoyance,  that  it  soon  works  its  own 
cure ;  but  the  latter  'grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.'  Unl^s  you 
habitually  court  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle,  you  wiU  find 
that  you  are  losing  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  who 
compose  it  which  is  its  chief  charm,  and  the  source  of  all  its 
advantage.  In  your  family  alone  can  there  be  that  intercourse 
of  heai't  with  heai"t  which  falls  like  refreshing  dew  on  the  soul 
when  it  is  witliered  and  parched  by  the  heats  of  business  and 
the  intense  selfishness  which  you  must  hourly  meet  in  public 
life.  Unless  yoiir  affections  are  sheltered  in  tliat  sanctuary, 
they  cannot  long  resist  the  blighting  influence  of  a  constant 
repression  of  their  development,  and  a  compulsoiy  substitution 
of  calculation  in  then'  stead.  Dom^tie  privacy  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  your  happiness,  but  even  to  your  efficiency ;  it  gives  the 
rest  necessary  to  your  active  powei-e  of  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation ;  it  keeps  unclosed  those  well-springs  of  the  heart  whose 
fiow  is  necessary  to  float  onwards  the  determination  of  tlie  head. 
It  is  not  enough  tliat  the  indulgence  of  these  affections  should 
fiU  up  the  casual  cliinks  of  your  time ;  they  must  have  their 
allotted  portion  of  it,  with  which  nothing  but  urgent  necessity 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere.  Tliese  things  ai-e  the  aliments 
of  his  greatness ;  they  preeei-ve  wiUiin  him  tiiat  image  of  moral 
beauty  which  constant  intercourse  with  the  public  world — that 
is,  the  world  wiUi  its  worse  side  outwaii3s — is  too  likely  to 
efface.  '  If  our  clergy  had  been  penuitted  to  marry,'  said  an 
intelligent  Homanist,  '  we  never  should  have  had  inquisitora,' ' 
(Page  327.) 

'  A  place  s/wwetk  the  tnam. :  and  it  shovyeth  some  to  the  hetter, 
wnd  some  to  the  worse.'' 

Bacon  here  quotes  a  Greek  proverb,  and  a  voi-y  just  one. 
Some  persons  of  great  promise,  when  raised  to  high  office,  either 
are  puffed  up  with  self-sufficiency,  or  daunted  by  the  '  high 
winds  that  blow  on  high  hills,'  or  in  some  way  or  other  dis- 
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appoint  expectation.  And  others,  again,  show  talents  and 
coiu-age,  and  other  qnalificatione,  when  these  are  called  forth 
by  high  office,  heyond  what  any  one  gave  them  credit  for  before, 
and  beyond  what  tliey  suspected  to  be  in  themselves.  It  is 
unhappily  very  difficult  to  judge  how  a  man  will  conduct  himself 
in  a  high  office,  till  the  trial  has  been  made.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  renown  and  commendation  wiU,  as 
in  other  cases,  be  indiscriminate.  By  tliose  wliose  nearness,  or 
easiness  of  access,  enables  them  to  form  an  accurate  judgment, 
many  a  public  man  will  be  found  neither  so  det-estable  nor  eo 
admii-able  as  perhaps  he  is  thought  by  opposite  parties.  This 
truth  is  weU  expressed  in  the  fable  of '  The  Clouda." 

'  Two  oliUdren  once,  nt  eventide, 
Tlius  prattled  by  tlieir  parents'  ade: — 
'  See,  mother,  see  tliat  Btorm;  cloud  I 
What  can  its  inky  bosom  sliroud  1 
It  looks  so  black,  I  do  declare 
I  sbudder  qaite  to  Bee  it  tiiere.' 
'  And  fn.tlier,  fiither,  now  hehoH 
Those  others,  nil  of  pink  and  gold  1 
How  beautiful  and  bright  their  hae  I 
I  -wish  that  I  were  up  tliei'e  too; 
Por,  if  they  look  so  fine  from  here. 
What  mnst  fhey  be  when  one  is  near  I' 
'  Children,'  the  smiling  ai'e  replied, 
'  Tve  climbed  a  mountain's  lofty  side. 
Where,  lifted  'mid  the  clouds  awhile, 
IMstanee  no  longer  could  beguile : 
And  closer  seen,  I  needs  must  say 
That  all  the  clouds  are  merely  grey; 
Differing  in  shads  from  one  another. 
But  each  in  celoia-  like  liia  brother. 
Those  clouds  you  see  of  gold  and  pink. 
To  others  look  as  black  as  ink ; 
And  tliat  same  cloud,  eo  black  to  you. 
To  some  may  wear  a  golden  line. 
E'en  so,  my  children,  they  whom  fiit« 
Has  planted  in  a  low  estate, 
Viewing  their  rulers  from  afar, 
Admire  what  pro<^gies  tliey  are. 
O  !  what  a  tyrant  I  dreadful  doom  I 


le  Fourth  Book  of  tlie  Lessons  fm  (he  Use  of  National  Schools,  page  49. 
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A  tyrant  1  nay,  a  hero  this, 
TI18  glorious  Bouroe  of  all  our  bliss  I 
But  they  who  haunt  the  ma^o  epliere. 
Beholding  then  its  inmates  near, 
Know  that  the  men,  by  Bome  adored. 
By  others  flouted  and  abhorred, 
Hor  eink  bo  low,  nor  rise  bo  high. 
As  aeenas  it  to  tlia  vulgnr  eye. 
Tlie  man  hie  party  deems  a  hero. 
His  foea,  a  Judas,  or  a  Nero — 
Patriot  of  superhuman  worth, 
Or  vilest  wretch  that  cumbers  earth. 
Derives  his  bright  or  muriy  hnes 
From  distant  and  from  party  views ; 
Seen  close,  nor  blaek  nor  gold  are  they. 
But  every  one  a  sohsr  grey.' ' 
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TT  is  a  trivial  gTammar-scliool  test,  but  yet  worthy  a  -wise 
-*-  man's  considei'ation :  question  was  asked  of  Demosthenes,' 
what  was  tJie  chief  part  of  an  orator?  He  answered,  action: 
what  next  ?  action :  what  next  again  ?  action.  He  said  it  that 
knew  it  best,  and  had  by  nature  himself  no  advantage  in  tliat  he 
commended.  A  sti-ange  tiling,  tliat  that  part  of  an  orator  which 
is  hut  supei'ficial,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  player,  should  be 
placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble  parts^  of  invention,  elo- 
cution, and  the  rest ;  nay,  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  aU  in  aU. 
But  tlie  reason  is  plain.  There  is  in  human  nature  generally 
more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise ;  and  tlierefore  those  faculties 
by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's  minds  is  taken,  ai-e  most 
potent,  Wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness  in  civil  busi- 
ness ;  what  iii-st  ?  boldne^ :  what  second  and  thh-d  ?  boldness. 
And  yet  boldness  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  far  infe- 
rior to  other  parts:  but,  nevertheless,  it  doth  fascinate,  and 
bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  ai-e  either  shallow  in  judgment  or 
weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greatrat  pai't,  yea,  and  prevaileth 
with  wise  men  at  weak  times ;  tlierefore  we  see  it  hath  done 
wondei-3  in  popular  States,  but  with  senates  and  princes  less — 
and  more,  ever  upon  the  firet  entrance  of  bold  pereons  into 
action,  than  soon  after ;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  of  promise. 
Sm-ely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for  tlie  natural  body,  so  there 
are  mountebanks  for  the  pohtic'  Body — men  tliat  undertake 
great  cures,  and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three  ex- 
periments, but  want  tlie  gi'ounds  of  science,  and  therefore  cannot 
hold  out.  Nay,  you  shaU  see  a  bold  fellow  many  times  do 
Mahomet's  miracle.  Maliomet  made  the  people  believe  that  he 
would  call  a  hill  to  him,  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  up  his 
prayers  for  tlie  observere  of  hie  law.  The  people  assembled ; 
Maliomet  called  the  hill  to  come  to  him  again  and  again ; 
and  when  the  hill  stood  still,  he  was  never  a  wliit'abashed,  but 

'  Pliii  Vii.  Demosth.  n ,  IS.  '  Polilio.    Political ;  civiL 

'Whit.     27(6  hast  degree;  the  simdkst  particle.     '  Not  a  wftii  behind  tlie  rery 
eHetest  Apostles.'. — i  Oor.  Jti.  5. 
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said,  '  If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go 
to  the  hill.'  So  these  men,  when  tliey  have  pi'omiaed  gi'eat 
matters,  and  failed  most  shametully,  yet,  if  they  have  the  per- 
fection of  boldne^,  tliey  will  but  slight  it  over,'  and  malie  a 
turn,  and  no  more  ado."  Cei'tainly,  to  men  of  great  jiidgment, 
bold  persons  are  sport  to  behold — ^nay,  and  to  tlie  vulgai-  also 
boldness  hath  somewhat  of  the  ridiculous :  for,  if  absurdity  be  ' 
the  subject  of  laughter,  doubt  you  not  that  great  boldnese  ie 
seldom  without  some  absurdity :  especially  it  is  a  sport  to  see 
when  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of  countenance,  for  that  pute  his  face 
into  a  most  shnmten  and  wooden  posture,  as  needs  it  miist — 
for  in  baslifulness  the  spirits  do  a  little  go  and  come — ^biit  with 
bold  men,  upon  like  occasion,  tbey  stand  at  a  stay ;'  like  a  stale 
at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stii' ;  but 
this  last  were  fitter  for  a  satire  than  for  a  serious  observation. 
Tliis  is  well  to  be  weighed,  tliat  boldness  is  ever  blind,  for  it 
seeth  not  dangers  and  inconveniences:  therefore  it  is  ill  in 
counsel,  good  in  execution;  so  that  the  right  use  of  bold 
pereons  is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be  seconds, 
and  mider  the  direction  of  others ;  for  in  ctrransel  it  is  good 
to  see  dangers,  and  in  execution  not  to  see  tliem,  except  they  be 
vei-y  great.) 


ANT^OTATIONS. 

'  Boldness  is  a  child  of  ig^iorance  and  iaseness  far  inferior  to 
oi/ier  ^ffljjfe.' 

Bacon  seems  to  have  had  tliat  over-estimate  of  those  who 
are  called  tlie  '  prudent'  wliich  is  rather  common.  One  cause 
of  the  supposed  superiority  of  wisdom  often  attriV>uted  to  the 
over-cantioue,  reserved,  non-confiding,  non-entei-prising  eharac- 


'  Slight  over.     To  treat  cai-etesdy. 

'  His  death,  and  yonr  deliverance, 
Ware  themes  flmt  onglit  not  to  be  alighted  ovur. — 1 
'  A3o.     'Much  ado  abont  nothing.' — Blmkespere. 
°  Stay,    Stand;  ressation  of  pi-ogressimt. 

'  Never  to  decay 
Unfil  his  revolution  waa  at  slay.' — JUillon. 
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ters,  as  compared  witli  the  more  open,  free-spoken,  active,  and 
daring,  is  the  tendency  to  over-rate  the  amount  of  what  is 
distinctly  known.  The  bold  and  enterprising  are  likely  to 
meet  witli  a  gi-eater  number  of  tang'S>Uf(dkt/res  than  the  over- 
cautious ;  and  yet  if  yon  take  a  hundred  average  men  of  each 
description,  you  will  fijid  that  the  bold  have  had,  on  the  wliole, 
a  more  successful  career.  But  the  failures — that  is,  the  non- 
Buece^ — of  the  over-cautious,  cannot  be  so  distinctly  ti'aced. 
Such  a  man  only  misses  the  advantages— often  very  great — 
which  boldness  and  free-speaking  might  have  gained.  He  who 
always  goes  on  foot  will  never  meet  with  a  fall  from  a  horse,  or 
be  stopped  on  a  journey  by  a  restive  hoi-se ;  but  he  who  rides, 
though  exposed  to  these  accidents,  will,  in  the  end,  have  accom- 
plished more  journeys  than  the  other.  He  who  lets  his  land 
lie  fallow,  will  have  incmred  no  Josses  from  bad  hai-vests;  but 
he  will  not  have  made  so  much  of  hia  land  as  if  he  had  ven- 
tured to  encounter  such  risks. 

The  kind  of  boldness  which  is  most  to  be  deprecated — or  at 
least  as  much  so  as  the  boldness  of  ignorance — is  daring,  xm- 
accompanied  by  flnuness  and  steadiness  of  endurance.  Such 
was  that  which  Tacitus  attributes  to  the  Gauls  and  Britons; 
'  Eadem  in  deposcendis  periculis  audacia ;  eadem  in  deti'ectandis, 
nbi  advenerint,  formido."  Tliis  ehai'acter  &eems  to  belong  to 
those  who  have — ^in  phrenological  language — Ho^e,  and  Cont- 
ioHveness,  large,  and  FirTmiess  small. 


'  The  aame  daring  iu  riisMcg  ii 
from  them,  when  they  come. 
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OF  NATURE. 

I  TAKE  goorlnc^g  in  thi?  sense, — the  affecting'  of  tlie  weal 
of  men,  whicti  is  tliat  the  Grecian,  call  Philanthropia ; 
and  the  woi-d  hnmanity,  as  it  is  used,  is  a  httle  too  light  to 
express  it.  Goodness,  I  caU  the  habit,  and  goodness  of  nature 
the  inclination.  This,  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind, 
is  the  greatest,  heing  the  character  of  the  Deity  ;  and  without 
it,  man  is  a  hnsy,  miscliievous,  wretched  tiling,  no  better  than 
a  liind  of  vermin.  Goodness  anawere  to  the  theological  virtue, 
Charity,  and  admits  no  excess  but  en-or.  Tlie  desire  of  power 
in  excess  caused  the  angels  to  fall — the  desire  of  huowledge  in 
excess  caused  Man  to  fall ;  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess, 
neither  can  angel  or  Man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  inchna- 
don  to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the  nature  of  Man; 
insomuch,  that  if  it  issue  not  towai'ds  men,  it  will  take  mito 
otlier  living  creatui-es ;  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  kind  to  beasts,  give  ahns  to  dogs  and 
birds ;  insomuch  as  Busbeehius^  repoiteth  a  christian  boy  in 
Constantinople  had  lilied  to  have  been  stoned  for  gagging  in  a 
waggishnc^,  a  long-billed  fowl.  Errore,  indeed,  in  tliis  vii'tue, 
-in  goodn^s  or  chaidty,  may  be  committed.  The  Italians  have  of 
it  an  ungracious  proverb,  'Tanto  buon  che  valniente,"  and  one 
of  the  doctoi-s  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Maehiavel,  had  the  confidence  to 
put  in  wi'iting,  almost'  in  plain  terms,  'That  the  chiistian  faith 
had  given  up  good  men  in  prey  to  those  who  are  tyrannical  and 
unjust:'  which  he  spake,  because,  indeed,  there  was  never  law, 
or  sect,  or  opinion,  did  so  mnch  magnify  goodness  as  the 
christian  rehgion  doth ;  therefore,  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  the 
danger  both,  it  is  good  to  take  knowledge'  of  tlie  en-ors  of  a 
habit  so  excellent.     Seek  the  good  of  otlier  man,  but  be  not  in 


'  Affecting.     The  being  desirous  of;  aiming  at.     See  page  1. 

"  BusbecMuB.  A  learned  Fleming  of  liie  16tli  century,  in  liis  7\-aveh  ! 
East. 

'  •  So  gooS  that  lie  is  good  for  nothing.' 

*  Take  knowledge  of.  Take  cnffnisaiiee  of.  •  Tiiej  took  knowledge  of  t]\m 
they  lind  been  witli  Jesua' — Acts  iv.  13. 
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bondage  to  tlieir  faces  or  fancies ;  for  that  is  tnt  facility  oi' 
softness,  wiiieli  tateth  an  honest  mind  prisoner.  Keither  give 
then  uSlsop's  cock  a  gem,  who  would  he  better  pleased  and 
happier  if  he  had  a  barley-corn.  The  example  of  God  teacheth 
the  lesson  truly:  'He  sendeth  his  rain,  and  maketh  his  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  just  and  tlie  nnjnst ;'  but  he  doth  not  rain  wealth 
nor  shine  honour  and  virtues  upon  men  equally :  common  benefits 
are  to  be  communicated  with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with 
choice.  And  bewai'e  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou 
breakeat  tlie  pattern ;  for  divinity  maketh  the  love  of  ourselves 
the  pattei'n— the  love  of  our  neighbour  but  the  portraiture : 
^ '  Sell  all  thon  bast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me ;'  hut 
sell  not  all  thou  Hast,  except  thou  come  and  follow  me— that  is, 
except  thou  have  a  vocation'  whei'ein  thon  mayest  do  as  much 
good  with  little  means  as  with  great — for  otherwise,  in  feeding 
the  streams  thou  driest  the  fountain. ,. 

iNeitlier  is  there  only  a  habit  of  goodness  directed  by  right 
reason ;  but  there  is  in  some  men,  even  in  nature,  a  disposi- 
tion towards  it,  as,  on  the  other  side,  tliere  is  a  natural 
malignity;  for  there  be  that  in  their  nature  do  not  affect 
the  good  of  othei-s.  The  hghter  sort  of  malignity  tumeth 
but  to  a  crossness,  or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or 
difficileness,'  or  the  hke ;  but  the  deeper  sort  to  envy,  and 
mere  mischief.  Such  men,  in  other  men's  calamities,  are,  as 
it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on  the  loading'  part — ^not 
so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked  Lazarus'  sores,  but  like  flies 
that  are  still  buzzing  upon  anything  that  is  raw— misanthi'opi 
[men-haters],  that  malte  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the 
bough,  and  yet  never  have  a  tree  for  the  purpose  in  their 
gaa'dens,  as  "Kinon'  had :  such  dispositions  are  the  very  eiTOrs  of 
human  nature,  and  yet  they  are  tiie  iitt^t  timber  to  make  great 
politics'  of — like  to  knee-timber,'  that  is  good  for  ships  that  are 
ordained  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building  houses  that  shall 
stand  fli-m. 

'  Tocaiion,    Sea  page  20. 

"  Mffidlenesa.     Dipcvlly  to  be  pa-suaded.      'The  Cardinal,  finding  Uie  Pope 
SigieUe  in  granting  the  dispensation,' — Bacon,  Eem-y  VII. 
'  Loading.    Loaden ;  bm-dened. 

'  S«e  an  acconnt  of  Hmon  in  Flotaroli's  Idfe  of  Marc  Antony. 
'  Polities.    Folitidmis.    See  page  31. 
Knee-timbep.     A  Hmber  eui  in  tJte  a!iape  of  ths  ktiee  wlien  bent. 
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The  pai-ts  and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be 
gracious  and  courteous  to  strangei-s,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and<$iat  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other 
lands,  but  a  continent  tliat  joins  to  theny— if  he  he  compas- 
sionate towards  the  afflictions  of  others,  it  shows  that  his  heart 
is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the 
balm, — if  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it, shows  that 
his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be  shot, 
— ^if  he  he  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs 
men's  minds,  and  not  then'  trash ;  but,  above  all,  if  he  have  St. 
Paul's  perfection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be  an  anathema  from 
Chi-ist,'  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a 
divine  nature,  and  a  kind  of  conformity  with  Clu-ist  himself. 


■       ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Goodness  admits  no  exoess,  hut  error.' 

Bacon  is  spealiing  of  what  is  now  called  benevolence  and 
beneficence  ;  and  liis  remark  is  very  just,  that  it  admits  of  no 
excess  in  quantity,  tliough  it  may  he  misdirected  and  erroneous. 
For  if  your  fiberality  be  such  as  to  reduce  your  family  to 
povei-ty,  or — ^like  the  killing  of  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs — such  as  to  put  it  out  of  yom-  power  hereafter  to  be 
liberal  at  all ;  or  if  it  be  bestowed  on  the  undeserving ;  this  is 
rather  to  be  accounted  an  unwise  and  misdirected  benevolence 
than  an  excess  of  it  in  quantity.  And  we  have  here  a  remark- 
able instance  of  tlie  necessity  of  keeping  the  whole  character 
and  conduct,  even  our  moat  amiable  propensities,  under  the 
control  of  right  principle  guided  by  reason ;  and  of  taking  pains 
to  understand  the  subject  relating  to  each  duty  you  are  called 
on  to  perform.  For  there  is  perhaps  no  one  quality  tliat  can 
produce  a  gi'eater  amount  of  mischief  than  may  be  done  by 
thoughtless  good-nature.  For  instance,  if  any  one  out  of 
tenderness  of  heart  and  reluctance  to  punish  or  to  discard  the 
crimmal  and  woi'thless,  lets  loose  on  society,  or  advances  to 
important  offices,miBc]uevous  characters,  he  will  have  confeiTed 
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a  douttful  benefit  on  a  few,  and  done  incalculable  linrt  to 
thousands.  So  also,  to  take  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
obvious  cases,  tliat  of  chanty  to  llie  poor, — a  man  of  great 
wealth,  by  freely  relieTing  all  idle  vagabonds,  might  go  far 
towards  ruining  the  industry,  and  the  morality,  and  the  pros- 
perity, of  a  whole  nation.  '  For  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
careless,  indiscriminate  alms-giving  does  fai-  more  hai-m  tlian 
good ;  since  it  encourages  idleness  and  improvidence,  and  also 
imposture.  If  you  give  freely  to  ragged  and  filthy  sti-eet 
beggai's,  you  are  in  fact  hiring  people  to  di-ess  themselves  in 
fildiy  rags,  and  go  about  begging  with  fictitious  tales  of  distress. 
If,  on  tlie  conti-aiy,  you  carefully  inquire  for,  and  relieve, 
honest  and  industi-ious  persons  who  have  fallen  into  distress 
through  imavoidable  misfortune,  you  are  not  only  doing  good  to 
tht^e  objects,  but  also  holding  out  an  encoui'agement  generally 
to  honest  industry. 

'You  may,  however,  meet  with  persons  who  say,  'as  long 
as  it  is  ray  intention  to  relieve  real  distress,  my  charity  is 
equally  virtuous,  though  the  tale  told  me  may  be  a  false  one. 
The  impostor  alone  is  to  be  blamed  who  told  it  me ;  I  acted  on 
what  he  said ;  and  if  that  is  untme,  tlie  fault  is  his,  and  not 
mine.' 

'  Wow  this  is  a  fair  plea,  if  any  one  is  deceived  after  making 
careful  inquiry ;  but  if  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  do  tliis, 
regarding  it  as  no  conceni  of  liis,  you  might  ask  him  how  he 
woiild  act  and  j  udge  in  a  case  where  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest 
— ^that  is,  where  his  own  interest  is  conceraed.  Suppose  he 
employed  a  steward  or  other  agent,  to  buy  for  him  a  house,  or 
a  horse,  or  any  otlier  article,  and  tliis  agent  paid  an  exorbitant 
price  for  what  was  reaily  woi'th  little  or  nothing,  giving  just 
the  same  kind  of  excuse  for  allowing  his  employer  to  be  thus 
cheated ;  saying,  '  I  made  no  careful  inquiries,  but  took  the 
seUffr's  word  ;  and  his  being  a  hai'  and  a  cheat,  is  his  fault,  and 
not  mine ;'  the  employer  would  doubtless  reply,  '  Tlie  seller 
indeed  is  to  be  condemned  for  cheating ;  but  so  are  you,  for 
your  carelessne^  of'  my  interests.  His  being  greatly  in  fault 
does  not  clear  you^  and  your  merely  intending  to  do  what  was 
right,  is  no  excuse  for  your  not  taking  pains  to  gain  right  in- 
formation.' 

'  Now  on  eucli  a  principle  we  ought  to  act  in  our  charities  : 
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regarding  oui-selves  as  stewaiMJs  of  all  that  Providence  has 
bestowed,  and  as  bound  to  expend  it  in  the  b^t  way  possible, 
and  not  slielter  oiu'  own  faulty  negligence  under  tlie  misconduct 
of  another." 

It  is  now  generally  aeloiowledged  that  relief  afibrded  to  want, 
as  mere  want,  tends  to  increase  that  want;  while  the  relief 
afforded  to  t!ie  sick,  the  inflnn,  and  the  disabled,  lias  plainly  no 
tendency  to  multiply  its  own  objects.  Now  it  is  remarkable, 
tliat  tiie  Lord  Jesus  employed  hia  mii'aeuloTis  power  in  healing 
the  sick  eoniwvually,  but  in  feeding  the  iinngiy  only  twice ;  while 
the  power  of  multiplying  food  which  lie  then  manifested,  as 
well  as  his  directing  tlie  disciples  to  take  care  and  gather  up 
the  fragments  that  remained  that  nothing  might  be  lost,  served 
to  mai'k  tliat  the  abstaining  from  any  like  procedure  on  other 
occasions  was  deliberate  design.  In  this,  besides  oUier  objects, 
our  Lord  had  probably  in  view  to  afford  us  some  instruction, 
from  his  example,  as  to  the  mode  of  our  chai'ity.  Certain  it  is, 
that  tlie  reasons  for  this  distinction  are  now,  and  ever  must  be, 
the  same  as  at  that  time.  !Now  to  those  engaged  in  that  im- 
portant and  inexhaustible  subject  of  inquii-y,  the  internal  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  it  wiU  be  interesting  to  observe  here,  one 
of  the  instances  in  wliich  the  supei'-human  wisdom  of  Jesus  fore- 
stalled t)ie  discovery  of  an  important  principle,  often  overlooked, 
not  only  by  the  genemlity  of  men,  but  by  the  most  experienced 
statesmen  and  the  ablest  philosophers,  even  in  tliese  later  ages  of 
extended  human  knowledge,  and  development  of  mental  power. 

'  It  is  good  to  take  hmmledge  of  the  errors  of  a  habit  so 


As  .there  are  errors  in  its  direction,  so  there  are  mistakes 
concerning  its  nature.  For  instance,  some  pereons  have  a  cer- 
tain nervous  horror  at  the  sight  of  bodily  pain,  or  death,  or 
blood,  which  they  and  otliere  mistalie  for  benevolence ;  which 
may  or  may  not  accompany  it.  Phi'enologists  have  been  derided 
for  attidbuting  large  destruabivemss  {which,  however,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  large  benevolence,  though  more  prominently 
remarkable  when  not  so  combined)  to  a  pereon  who  had  never 
Wled  anything  but  a  flea,  or  to  one  who  could  not  beai'  to 

'  See  Ihlrodndory  Lessons  oti  Morals,  Lesson  xvL  p.  13a. 
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crush  a  wasp  or  fly  that  was  keeping  him  awake  all  night ;  as 
if  they  had  meant '  the  organ  of  killing.'  Aiid  yet  such  a  person 
would,  according  to  their  own  accoimts  of  their  own  system, 
bear  out  their  sentence,  if  he  was  harsh  in  admonishing  or 
rebuMng,  hitter  in  rtsentment,  ti'ampling  without  pity  on  the 
feelings  and  the  claims  of  others,  &c. 

We  should  not  confound  together  physical  dehcacy  of  nerves, 
and  extreme  tenderness  of  heart  and  benerolaice  and  gentle- 
ness of  character.  It  is  also  important  to  guard  against  mis- 
taking for  good  natmre,  what  is  properly  good  hv/mowr — a  cheer- 
ful flow  of  spirits,  and  easy  temper  uot  readily  annoyed,  which 
is  compatible  with  great  selfishne^. 

It  is  curious  to  obsei-ve  how  people  who  are  always  thinking 
of  their  own  pleasui-e  or  interest,  will  often,  if  po^easing  con- 
siderable ability,  malte  othera  give  way  to  them,  and  obtain 
everything  they  seek,  except  happiness.  For,  lilie  a  spoiled 
child,  who  at  length  cries  for  the  moon,  they  are  always  dissa- 
tisfied. And  the  benevolent,  who  are  always  thinking  of  othere, 
and  sacrificing  their  own  personal  gratifications,  ai-e  usually  the 
liappiest  of  mankind.  There  is  this  gi-eat  advantage  also,  that 
the  benevolent  have  over  the  selfish,  as  they  gi'ow  old:  the 
latter,  seeking  only  their  own  advantage,  cannot  escape  the 
painful  feeling  that  any  benefit  they  procure  for  themselves  can 
last  but  a  short  time ;  but  one  who  has  been  always  seeking 
the  good  of  othere,  has  his  interest  kept  up  to  the  last,  bocause 
he  of  course  wishes  that  good  may  befal  them  after  he  is  gone. 

'  The  Turhs,  a  cruel  people,  are  nevetiiheless  Jdnd  to  heasts.'' 

In  the  article  formerly  mentioned,  in  the  JVarth  British 
Seview  (Aug.  1857),  occnre  a  curious  confirmation  of  Bacon's 
remark.  And  I  will  accordingly  take  the  liberty  of  extracting 
the  parage. 

'The  European  cares  nothing  for  brute  life.  He  desti-oys 
the  lower  animals  without  scruple,  whenever  it  suits  his  con- 
venience, his  pleasure,  or  his  caprice.  He  shoots  his  favourite 
horse  and  his  favourite  dog  as  soon  as  they  become  too  old  for 
service.  The  Mussulman  presei-ves  the  lives  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals solicitously.  Though  he  considere  the  dog  impure,  and 
never  makes  a  friend  of  him,  he  thinks  it  sinful  to  kill  him,  and 
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allows  the  neighbourhood  and  even  the  streets  of  hie  towns  to 
be  invested  by  packs  of  masterless  brutes,  which  you  would  get 
rid  of  in  London  in  one  day.  The  beggar  does  not  venture  to 
destroy  his  vermin :  he  puts  them  tenderly  on  the  ground,  to 
be  swept  up  into  the  clothes  of  the  next  passer-by.  Tiiere  are 
hospitals  in  Cairo  for  superannuated  cats,  where  they  ai-e  fed  at 
the  public  expense. 

'  Bat  to  human  life  he  is  ntterly  indifferent.  He  extinguishes 
it  with  mucit  less  scruple  than  that  with  which  you  shoot  a  liorse 
past  his  work.  Abbas,  the  late  Viceroy,  when  a  boy,  liad  his 
pastry-cook  bastinadoed  to  death.  Melieraet  Ali  mildly  reprov- 
ed him  for  it,  as  you  would  correct  a  child  for  killing  a  butter- 
fly. He  explained  to  his  little  grandson  that  such  things  ought 
not  to  be  done  without  a  motive.' 

Bacon  liere  slightly  hints  at  a  ti-uth  most  important  to  bo 
kept  in  mind,  tliat  a  considerable  endowment  of  natural  bene- 
volence is  not  incompatible  with  crnelty ;  and  tliat,  consequently, 
we  must  neither  infer  absence  of  all  benevolence  from  such 
conduct  as  would  be  called  ferocious,  or  '  ill-natured,'  nor  again 
calculate,  from  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  good  nature, 
on  a  man's  never  doing  anything  cruel. 

When  Tliurtell,  the  murderer,  was  executed,  there  was  a 
shout  of  derision  raised  against  the  phrenologists  for  saying  tliat 
his  organ  of  henevolence  was  lai'ge.  But  they  replied,  that 
there  was  also  large  desiruotmertess,  and  a  moral  deficiency, 
which  would  account  for  a  man  goaded  to  rage  {by  having  been 
cheated  of  almost  all  he  had  by  the  man  he  killed)  committing 
that  act.  It  is  a  remarkable  confiimation  of  their  view,  that  a 
gentleman  who  visited  tlie  prison  where  Thurtell  was  confined 
(shortly  after  the  execution)  found  the  jailors,  &e.,  full  of  pity 
and  affection  for  him.  They  said  he  was  a  kind,  good-heai'ted 
fellow,  so  obliging  and  fi-iendly,  that  they  had  never  had  a  pri- 
soner whom  they  so  much  regi-etted.  And  such  seems  to  have 
been  his  general  character,  when  not  influenced  at  once  by.  the 
desire  of  revenge  and  of  gain. 

Again,  there  shall  be,  perhaps,  a  man  of  considerable  bene- 
volence, but  so  fond  of  a  joke  that  he  will  not  be  restrained  by 
any  tenderness  for  the  fedings  of  others- 
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'  Dum  moclo  rUnm 
'  Exoutiat  sibi  iion  liio  ouiquam  pnroit  amiuo.'' 

And  Le  may  be,  perhaps,  also  so  sensitive  himself  as  to  be 
enraged  at  any  censure  or  ridicxile  directed  against  himself ;  and 
also  so  envious  as  to  be  very  spiteful  against  those  whom  he 
finds  in  any  way  advanced  beyond  him.  Yet  this  same  man 
may,  perhaps,  he  very  kind  to  his  friends  and  his  pOor  neigh- 
hom's,  as  long  as  they  ai'e  not  rivals  and  do  not  at  all  affront 
him,  nor  afford  any  food  for  his  insatiable  love  of  ridicnle. 

A  benevolent  disposition  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  help  towards  a 
course  of  unifonn  practical  benevolence ;  hut  lot  no  one  ti'ust  to 
it,  when  there  are  other  eti'ong  propensities,  and  no  firm  good 
principle. 

'  So  he  can  tat  lisive  his  joke,  he  will  spare  no  frisHi 
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"ITTTI  will  speak  of  nobility  first  as  a  poiiion  of  an  ostate,' 

*  '  then  aa  a  condition  of  particular  pei-sona.  A  monarchy 
where  there  is  no  nobihtj  at  all,  ia  ever  a  pni'e  and  absolnte 
tyranny,  as  that  of  the  Turks ;  for  nobility  attempers  soyereigtity, 
and  draws  the  eyes  of  the  people  somewhat  aside  from  the  line 
royal ;  but  for  democi'aci^,  they  need  it  not,  and  they  are  com- 
monly more  quiet,  and  less  subject  to  sedition  than  where  there 
are  etirps'  of  nobles — for  men's  eyes  are  upon  the  business,  and 
not  npon  the  persona ;  or,  if  vipon  the  pereons,  it  is  for  the 
business'  sake,  as  fittest,  and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  "We 
Bee  the  Switzei-s  last  well,  notwitlistanding  their  divereify  of 

.  religion  and  of  cantons;  for  utility  is  their  bond,  and  not 
respects.'  Tlie  United  Provinces  of  iiie  Low  Counti-ies  in  tlieii' 
government  excel ;  for  where  there  is  an  equality,  tlie  consulta- 
tions are  more  indifferent,*  and  tlie  payments  and  tributes  more 
clieerfnl.  A  gi-eat  and  potent  nobility  addeth  majesty  to  a 
monarch,  but  diminisheth  power ;  and  putteth  life  aud  spirit 
into  the  people,  but  presseth  their  fortune.  It  is  well  when 
nobles  ai-e  not  too  great  for  sovereignty,  nor  for  juatice ;  and 
yet  maintained  in  that  height,  as  the  insolency'  of  inferiors  may 
be  broken  upon  them  before  it  come  on  too  fast  upon  the 
majeaty  of  kings.  A  numerous  nobihty  causetli  poverty  and 
inconvenience  in  a  State,  for  it  is  a  surcharge  of  expense :  and 
besides,  it  being  of  necessity  that  many  of  the  nobility  fall  in 
time  to  be  weak  in  fortune,  it  maketh  a  kind  of  disproportion 
between  honour  and  means. 

As  for  nobility  in  particulai'  pei-sons,  it  is  a  revei-end  thing 
to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay,  or  to  see  a 
fair  timber  tree  sound  and  perfect ;  liow  much  more  to  behold 
an  ancient  noble  family,  which  hath  stood  against  the  waves 

'  Estate,    State;  apoUtieal  bo^;  a  eonimotaeeiiltK 

'  Tlie  estate  ia  green  and  yet  ungovemei' — SluiJcespere. 
"Stirps.     Roue;  family,     'Sundry  nations  got  footing  on  that  land,  of  tlia 
which  tliere  yet  remMn  divere  great  Eiiailles  and  stirpi.' — Spenser. 

*  Respects.    Personal  conaidei-aliont.    See  page  106. 

*  Indifferent^    Ijiipnrtial.    See  page  IS. 

'  Insolency.  Insalmee.  '  Tlie  in^olencies  of  traitore,  and  the  violences  of  rchela,' 
Sii/iop  Taylor. 
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and  weathers  of  lime  !  for  new  nobility  is  but  the  act  of  powei', 
bnt  ancient  nobility  is  the  act  of  time.  Those  that  ai'e  firet 
raised  to  nobiUty,  ai-e  commonly  more  virtuous,  but  less  inno- 
cent, than  their  descendants — for  tliere  is  rarely  any  rising  hut 
by  a  commixtm'e  of  good  and  evil  ai'ts, — but  it  is  reason'  fciie 
memory  of  their  virtues  remain  to  their  postenty,  and  their 
faults  die  with  themselves.  Nobility  of  bii"th  commonly  ahateth 
induBtiy ;  and  he  that  is  not  industiious,  envieth  him  tliat  is : 
besides,  noble  pei-sons  cannot  go  much  higher;  and  he  that 
standeth  at  a  stay'  when  otliers  rise,  can  liai'dly  avoid  motions" 
of  envy.  On  the  other  side,  nobility  extinguisheth  the  passive 
envy  from  otheiB  towai-ds  them,  because  they  are  in  possession 
of  honour.  Certainly,  kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility, 
shall  find  ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into  tlieir 
business ;  for  people  natm'ally  bend  to  them  as  born  in  some 
sort  to  command. 

AHTrrHETA  OH"  FOBILrrT. 
Pro.  Contra. 

*  •  "  "  '  Raro  ex  virtute  Bobilitaa :  I'ariua  es 
'ITabilitaalanrea,quatempushoimiies     uobilitoite  virtns. 

ooronat  '  N<Mlity  has   seldom    sprung  /ram 

'  Hii/h  hirlh  i»  the  weath  viit/i  wliicit     virim;    vii-tua   stili  more  rarely  from 
men  are  erowaed  by  time.'  nobHity.' 

'Antiquitatem  etiam  in  monnmeQUs         'Hobiles  majomm  depreoadone,  ad 

Teneramur;  qimuto  magis  in  vivis!  veniam,  Bfepius  utnotvir,  qiiam  euffragn- 

We  reverence  antiquity  even  i«  life-  tione,  ad  honoi'SB. 
;  monuments ;  June  much  more  in  liv-         '  Persons  of  high  Urth  oflener  resort 

imM-T"  (d  tlieir  ancestors  as  a  means  of  escaping 

*  *            *            *  pimishment  lltan  as  o  recommenilaiion  to 
Nobilitaa  Tirtutem  inyidise  Bubdudt,  high  posts.' 


'Taiita  solet  eeee  industria  hominum 


gra&e  tradit. 

'  Mobility  wUhdraws  idrtiie  from  emiy, 
md  «,mm««l.  il  Uf,m^:  Bomum,  .1  loblle.  pre.  illk  Bnqmm 

Status  Tideantni'. 

'Sneliiiflte  aeUiiity  of  upstarts  that 
men  of  high  birth  seem  statues  in  com- 
parison.' 

'  Noblles  in  stiujio  reepeetaut  nimia 
Btepe ;  quod  roali  euraoria  eat. 

'In  rtmning  their  rare,  men  of  biriA 
look  bach  too  often,  which  is  the  mark 
of  a  badrmmei:' 

'  Reaaon.     Reasonable  ;  right.     Seepage  104. 
'  Stay.     Cheek;  cessalion  ofprogi-ess.     See  page  134. 

'  Motiona.     Internal  action;  feelim/a;  impaises.     'The  motions   of  sin,  whieli 
Mfere  by  the  law.' — Bomans  vii.  6. 
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AN"NOTATIONS. 

*  We  will  speak  of  nobilitij  Jwst  as  a  p<yrUtm  of  <m  estate^ 

In  reference  to  nobility  as  an  institution,  it  is  important  to 
remark  how  gi'eat  a  diffei'ence  it  makes  whether  the  Order  of 
nobles  sliall  include — as  in  Germany  and  most  other  countries 
— all  the  descendantB  of  noble  families,  or,  as  in  oure,  only  the 
eldest;  the  rest  sinking  down  into  commoners.  The  fonner 
system  is  very  bad,  dividing  society  into  distinct  castes,  almost 
like  those  of  the  Hindus.  Our  system,  through  the  numerous 
younger  branches  of  noble  families,  shades  off,  as  it  were,  the 
distinction  between  noble  and  not-noble,  and  keeps  np  the  con- 
tiniiity  of  the  whole  frame. 

'  As  for  ruMlity  i/n  jxirticulAir  persons.'' 

In  reference  to  nobility  in  individuals,  nothing  was  ever 
better  said  than  by  Bishop  "Warburton — as  is  reported — ^in  the 
House  of  Lords,  ou  the  occasion  of  some  angry  dispute  which 
had  arisen,  between  a  peer  of  noble  family  and  one  of  a  new 
creation.  He  said  that,  'high  birth  was  a  tiling  which  he  never 
knew  any  one  disparage,  except  tliose  who  had  it  not ;  and  he 
never  knew  any  one  make  a  boast  of  it  who  had  anything  else  to 
be  proud  of.'  This  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  Bacon's  'Pros 
and  CoMSj'  though  standing  half-way  between  the  two:  'Nobi- 
litatem  nemo  contemnit,  nisi  qui  abest;  nemo  jactitat,  nisi  cui 
niliil  aliud  est  quo  glorietur.' 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that  a  man  of  high  family 
will  often  look  down  on  an  upstart  who  is  exactly  such  a  pereon 
in  point  of  merit  and  achievements  as  the  very  founder  of  his  own 
family  ; — tlie  one  from  whom  his  nobility  is  derived :  as  if  it 
were  more  creditable  to  be  tlie  remote  de^cendmit  of  an  eminent 
man,  than  to  be  that  veiy  man  oneself. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  noble  birth  is  re- 
garded very  much  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  woi-d,  from 
'nosco:'for,  a  man's  descent  from  any  one  who  was  much 
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hnown,  is  much  more  thought  of  than  the  moral  woi'th  of  his 
ancestor.  And  it  is  cnrious  that  a  person  of  so  exceptionable 
a  character,  that  no  one  would  like  to  have  had  him  for  &  father, 
may  confer  a  Idnd  of  dignity  on  his  great-great-great-gnind 
childi'en.  An  instance  has  heen  known  of  persons,  who  were 
the  descendants  of  a  celebrated  and  prominent  character  in  the 
Civil  Wai-,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Eegicides,  being  themselves 
zealous  I'oj'alists,  and  professing  to  be  ashamed  of  tlieir  ancestor. 
And  it  is  likely  that  if  he  were  now  living,  they  would  renounce 
all  intercourae  with  him.  Tet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
would  not  feel  mortified  if  any  one  should  prove  to  them  that 
they  had  been  under  a  mistake,  and  that  they  wei'e  in  leality 
descended  from  another  pei"son,  a  respectable  but  obscm'e  indi- 
vidual, not  at  aU  akin  to  the  celebrated  regicide. 

It  was  a  remai'k  by  a  celebrated  man,  himself  a  gentleman 
bom,  but  with  nothing  of  nobility,  tliat  the  difference  between 
a  man  with  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors,  and  an  upstai-t,  is 
that '  the  one  knows  for  cei'tain,  what  the  other  only  conjectures 
as  highly  probable,  that  several  of  his  forefathei's  deserved 
hanging.'  Tet  it  is  certain,  tliough  strange,  that  generally 
speaking,  the  supposed  upstart  would  rather  have  tliie  very 
thing  a  certainty — ^provided  there  were  some  great  and  cele- 
brated exploit  in  question — than  left  to  conjecture.  If  he 
were  to  discover  that  he  could  ti-aee  up  his  descent  distinctly 
to  a  man,  who  had  deserved  hanging,  for  robbing— not  a  trar 
veller  of  his  purse,  but  a  king  of  his  empire,  or  a  neighbouring 
State  of  a  province,— he  would  be  likely  to  make  no  secret  of  i^ 
and  even  to  be  better  pleased,  inwai'dly,  tlian  if  he  had  made 
out  a  long  line  of  ancestoi-s  who  had  been  very  honest  fai'mers. 

The  happiest  lot  for  a  man,  as  far^  as  birth  is  concerned,  is 
that  it  should  be  such  as  to  give  him  hut  UtUe  occasion  ever  to 
think  much  ahowt  it;  which  will  be  the  case,  if  it  be  neither  too 
high. nor  too  low  for  his  existing  situation.  Tliose  who  liave 
3unk  much  below,  or  risen  much  above,  what  suits  their  bkth, 
are  apt  to  be  uneasy,  and  consequently  trntchy.  The  one  feels 
ashamed  of  his  situation;  the  other  of  his  ancestoi'S  and  other 
relatives.  A  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  son,  or  gi'andson,  feels 
degraded  by  waiting  at  table,  or  behind  a  counter;  and  a 
member  of  a  liberal  profession  is  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
father's  having  done  so ;  and  both  are  apt  to  take  offence  readily, 
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unless  they  are  of  a  truly  magnanimous  character.  It  was 
remarked  by  a  celebrated  pei"son,  a  man  of  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  himself  a  gentleman  by  station,  'I  Lave  often  thought  that 
if  I  had  risen  like  A.  B.,  from  the  very  lowest  of  the  people, 
by  my  own  honourable  exertions,  I  should  have  rather  felt 
proud  of  80  great  a  feat,  than  like  him,  sore  and  toxicliy;  but  I 
suppose  I  must  be  mistaken ;  for  I  observe  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  thcee  who  ai'e  so  circumstanced,  have  just  the  opposite 
feeling.' 

The  chaa'actere,  however,  of  true  inward  nobility  ai'e  ashamed 
of  notliing  but  base  conduct,  and  are  not  ready  to  take  offence 
at  supposed  affronts ;  because  they  keep  clcai'  of  whatever 
deserves  contempt,  and  consider  what  is  \mdeeei-ved  as  beneath 
theii'  notice. 
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ESSAY  XV.    OF  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

QHEPHERDS  of  people  had  need  know  the  calendars  of 
'^  tempests  in  State,  which  are  commonly  gi'eatest  when  tilings 
grow  to  equality,  as  natiu-al  temp^ts  about  tlie  equinoctia ;'  and 
aa  there  ai'e  certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  swelhngs 
of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  tliere  in  States : — 

'  Ele  etiam  oteeos  instare  tumultiia 

Siepe  monet,  fraudeBqne  et  operto  tEuceBeere  bella." 

Libels  and  licentious  discovu'ses  against  the  State,  when  they 
are  frequent  and  open ;  and  in  like  sort,  false  news  often  running 
up  and  down  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  State,  and  hastily  em- 
braced, are  amongst  the  signs  of  U-onbles.  Vii-gil,  giving  tlie 
pedigree  of  fame,  saith,  she  was  sister  to  the  giants : — 

'  niam  terra  parens,  ira  irritata  deonim, 
Extremam  (ut  perliibent)  Coin  Eooeladoqne  Bororom 
Progemiit," 

As  if  fames'  were  the  relics  of  seditions  past;  but  tlioy  are  no 
less  indeed  the  preludes  of  seditions  to  come.  Howsoever,  he 
noted  it  right,  that  seditious  tumults  and  seditious  fames  differ 
no  more  but  as  brother  and  sister,  masculine  and  feminine — 
especially  if  it  come  to  tliat,  that  the  best  actions  of  a  State, 
and  the  most  plausible'  and  which  ought  to  give  greatest 
contentment,  are  taken  in  ill  sense,  and  ti'aduced ;  for  that 
shows  the  envy  great,  as  Tacitus  saith, '  Oonflata  magna  invidia, 
seu  bene,  sen  male,  g^ta  premunt."  Neither  doth  it  follow, 
that  because  tliese  fames  are  a  sign  of  troubles,  that  the  sup- 
pressing of  tliem  with  too  much  severity  should  he  a  remedy 
of  troubles;    for  the  despising  of  them  many  times  checks 

'  EquiiiootJa.    JE!qm«03^es. 

'  '  He  often  warns  of  darli  fast^coming  tumults,  hidden  fraud,  and  open  warfare, 
Bwelliiig  proud.' — Virgil,  Gewg.  i.  465, 

'  Vii'g.  En.  iv.  179. 

'  Enraged  against  the  Gods,  revengeful  Earth 
Produced  her,  last  of  the  Tit anian  birth.' — -Dryden, 

*  Fames.  Reports;  nanoari.  'The /miw  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house, 
flaying,  Joseph's  brethren  are  eome.' — ffenesis  ily,  16. 

'  PlausiWe.     Laudable;  deserving  of  applaiss'^.    Seepages*, 

'  '  Great  envy  being  exeited,  they  condemn  acts,  whether  good  or  bad.'  (Quoted 
probal>ly  from  memory.) — Tao.  Hist.  L  1. 
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them  best,  and  the  gomg  about  to  stop  them  doth  hut  make  a 
■wonder  loiig-hved.'  Also  that  kind  of  obedience,  whicli  Tacitua 
speaketh  of,  is  to  be  held  suspected :  '  Errant  in  officio,  Bed 
tamen  qui  mallent  mandata  imperantium  interpi'etai'i,  qnam 
exeqiii ;"  disputing,  excusing,  cavilling  upon  mandates  and 
dii-ections,  is  a  kind  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  and  assay'  of  dis- 
obedience :  especially  if  in  tliose  disputings  they  which  are  for 
tlie  direction  speak  fearfully  and  tenderly,  and  those  that  are 
against  it,  audaciously. 

Also,  as  Machiavel  noteth  ivell,  when  princes,  that  ought  to 
be  common'  parents,  make  tliemselves  as  a  party,  and  lean  to  a 
side,  that  is,  as  a  boat  that  is  overthrown  by  uneven  weight  on 
the  one  side — as  was  well  seen  in  the  time  of  Ilenry  III.  of 
France ;  foi-,  firet  himself  entered  league  for  the  extij-j^iation  of 
the  Protestants,  and  presently  after  the  same  league  was  tuimed 
upon  himself;  for  when  the  authority  of  princes  is  made  but  an 
aceessoiy  to  a  cause,  and  tliat  there  be  other  hands  that  tie 
faster  than,  tlie  band  of  sovereignty,  kings  begin  to  be  put 
almost  out  of  possession. 

Also,  when  discords,  and  quai'rels,  and  factions,  ai'e  carried 
openly  and  audaciously ;  it  is  a  sign  the  reverence  of  govern- 
ment is  lost;  for  the  motions  of  the  greatest  pereoiis  in  a 
government  onglit  to  be  as  tlie  motions  of  the  planets  under 
primum  riuibiW  (according  to  the  old  opinion,)  which  is,  that 
eveiy  of  them'  is  earned  swiftly  by  tlie  highest  motion,  and 
softly  in  tlieir  own  motion ;  and,  therefore,  when  great  onra  in 
their  own  pai-ticular  motion  move  violently,  and,  as  Tacitus  ex- 
1  it  well,  '  Liberius  qnam  ut  impei'antium  meminissent" 


'  There  is  a  Jaw  in  otir  Statute  Book  against  'Slanderoua  Reports  nnd  Tnl«a  to 
cause  Discord  between  King  end  People.' — Anno  B  Edward  I.,  Westmimter 
Priincf,  e.  xssL 

'"Hiey  mere  in  attendnnee  on  tlieii'  duties,  yet  preferred  pntling  tlieir  own  oon- 
strnction  on  llie  commands  of  tbeir  rulers  to  execnting  them.' — Taoit,  Rint.  \.  89, 

'  Aesaj,     Tliefivxt  attempt,  or  ta«le,  by  way  if  trifd. 

'  For  well  lie  weened  tliftt  so  glorious  bait 
Would  tempt  his  guest  to  make  tbereof  assay.' — Spenver. 

'  Conraioii.    S&nmgfor  all.     "Tlie  Book  of  Gomtnon  Pttijer. 

'  Piirauin  mobile,  In  the  astronomical  langui^e  of  Bacon's  time,  meant  a  body 
drawing  all  others  intfl  its  own  sphere. 

'  Every  of  tliem.  Saeh  of  litem  ;  eiieri/  one  of  tliem.  '  And  it  came  to  pass  in 
neri/  of  theiit,.'—Ap<Kr^ipha,  2  Esdi-as  iii.  10. 

'  'More  fj'eely  than  Is  consistent  with  remembering  the  rulers.' 
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— ^it  is  a  sign  the  orbs  are  out  of  frame ;  for  reverence  is  that 
wherewith  princes  are  gii't  from  God,  who  thi'eateneth  tlie  dis- 
solving thereof;  '  Solvam  cingnla  regum." 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government  are  mainly 
shaten,  or  weakened  (which  are  religion,  justice,  counsel,  and 
treasare,)  men  had  need  to  pray  for  fair  weather.  But  let  ns 
pa^  from  tliis  part  of  predictions  (concerning  wliich,  neverthe- 
less, more  light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  foUoweth,)  and 
let  us  apeak  first  of  tlie  materials  of  seditions,  then  of  the 
motives  of  them,  and  thirdly  of  tlie  remedies. 

Oonceniing  the  materials  of  seditions,  it  is  a  tiling  well  to  he 
considered — for  tlie  sm'est  way  to  prevent  seditions  (if  the  times 
do  bear  it,)  is  to  take  away  the  matter  of  them ;  for  if  tliere 
be  fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  teU  whence  the  spark  shall  come 
that  shall  set  it  on  fii'e.  The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds, 
much  poverty,  and  much  discontentment.  It  is  certain,  so 
many  overthrown  estates,  eo  many  vot«8  for  troubles.  Lucan 
noteth  well  die  state  of  Eorae  before  the  civil  war : — 

'  Hino  usura  Toras,  rapidumqne  in  tempore  ftenus, 
Hine  concuasa  fides,  et  inaltis  utile  bellum." 
This  same  'multis  utile  bellum,'  is  an  assured  and  infallible 
sign  of  a  State  disposed  to  seditions  and  troubles ;  and  if  this 
poverty  and  broken  estate'  in  tlie  better  sort  be  joined  with  a 
want  and  necessity  in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  imminent 
and  great — ^for  tlie  rebellions  of  the  belly  are  the  worst.  As, 
for  discontentments,  they  are  in  tlie  politic  body  like  to  humoura 
in  the  natui'al,  which  are  apt  to  gafcfier  a  preternatural  heat,  and 
to  inflame  ;^nd  let  no  prince  measure  the  danger  of  tliem  by 
this,  whether  they  be  just  or  unjust — for  tliat  were  to  imagine 
people  to  be  too  reasonable,  who  do  often  spurn  at  tlieir  own 
good, — nor  yet  by  this,  whether  the  griefs'  whereupon  they  rise 
be  in  fact  gi'eat  or  small;  tbr  tliey  are  the  m.ost  dangerous  dis- 
contentments, where   the  fear  is   gi'eater   than  the   feeling : 


' '  I  will  loose  the  bond  of  kings.' — Job  xii.  18. 

'  'Henoe  naiicy  voracious,  and  eager  for  the  time  of  interest;  lienee  broken 
Mth,  and  war  beeotne  useful  to  many.' — Luean,  Pkars.  t  181. 

'  Estate.  Condiiion  ;  circvanstanoBa.  '  All  who  are  any  ways  ^ifflieted  or  tlis- 
treasad  in  mind,  body,  or  estate.' — English  lAtvrgy  {Prayer  for  cdl  Conditions  of 

*  Griets.     Qneiiances. 

'The  Mug  hiith  sent  to  know  the  nature  of  your i^rie/!!.' — SJiakespere. 
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'  Dolendi  modus,  timendi  non  iteni'JJj-besidGB,  in  gi'eat  oppres- 
sions, tlie  same  things  that  pio-\oke  the  patience  do  withal 
mate''  the  courage,  hut  m  fear*  it  is  not  so — neither  let  any 
pi-ince  or  State,  be  secure  concerning  discontentments,  hecanse 
they  have  heen  often,  or  have  been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath 
ensued — ^t'or  as  it  is  true  that  every  vapour  or  fume'  doth  not 
turn  into  a  stoi-m,  so  it  is  nevertlieless  tame,  that  storms,  though 
they  hlow  over  divei's  times,  yet  may  fall  at  last ;  and,  as  the 
Spanish  proverb  noteth  well,  'The  cord  breaketh  at  the  last  by 
the  wealieat  pull.' 

The  catises  and  motives  of  seditions  are,  innovations  in  reli- 
gion, taxesj  alteration  of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  of  privi- 
JegeSj  general  oppression,  advancement  of  nnworthy  pereons, 
Bli'aiigers,  deaths,  disbanded  sokUers,  factions  grown  d^perate ; 
and  whatsoever  in  offending  people  joineth  and  knitteth  fhem 
in  a  common  cause. 

For  the  remedi^,  there  may  be  some  general  preservatives, 
whereof  we  will  speak :  as  for  tlie  jnst  cure,  it  must  answer  to 
the  pai'ticnlar  disease,  and  so  be  left  to  counsel  rather  than  rule. 

The  first  remedy  or  prevention,  is  to  remove,  by  all  means 
possible,  that  material  cause  of  sedition  whereof  we  speak,  which 
is,  want  and  poverty  in  the  estate  ;'  to  which  purpose  serveth 
the  opening  and  well-balancing  of  trade;  tlie  cherishing  of 
manufactures ;  the  banishing  of  idleness ;  the  repressing  of 
waste  and  excess  by  eumptnaiy  laws ;  tlie  improvement  and 
husbanding  of  the  soil ;  the  regulating  of  prices  of  tilings  ven- 
dible ;  the  moderating  of  taxes  and  teibntes ;  and  the  like. 
Generally,  it  is  to  be  foreseen  liiat  the  population  of  a  kingdom 
(especially  if  it  be  not  mown  down  by  wars),  do  not  exceed  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom  which  should  maintain  them :  neitlier  is 
the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by  number,  .for  a  smaller 
number,  that  spend  more  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate 
sooner  than  a  greater  number  that  live  low  and  gatlier  morej 
therefore  the  multiplying  of  nobility,  and  other  degrees  of 
quality,'  in  an  over-proportion  to  the  common  people,  doth 

'  There  la  a.  limit  to  the  Buffering,  but  none  to  tlie  apprehenMOD. 
'  Mate.     To  mibdae;  to  quell.    See  page  15. 
'  Fume.       An  exhalation, 

'  That  memoi-y,  the  ■warden  of  the  brain,  aliall  be  a  fame.'- — Shatenpere. 
'  Estote.     Stale.     See  page  134. 
"  Quality.    Persons  ofmperior  rank.    '  I  will  appear  at  the  masquerade  dreasetl 
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speedily  biing  a  State  to  necessity ;  and  so  doth  like^-iee  aii 
OTergrown  clergy,  for  they  brmg  nothing  to  the  stock ;  and  in 
like  manner,  when  more  aa-e  bred  scholai-s  than  preferments  can 
take  off. 

It  ia  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that,  forasmuch  as  the  in- 
crease of  any  estate  must  be  npon  tire  foreigner  (for  whatsoever 
is  somewhere  gotten,  is  somewhere  lost),  there  be  hnt  three 
things  which  one  nation  selleth  unto  another — the  commodi^ 
as  nature  yieldeth  it,  the  manufacture,  and  the  vectiire,  or  car- 
riage :  so  tliat,  if  these  three  wheels  go,  wealth  will  flow  as  in 
a  spring  tide.  And  it  eometh  many  times  to  pass,  that  '  mate- 
riam  superabit  opus' — ^that  '  the  work  and  carriage  is  woi-th 
more  tlian  the  material,'  and  enricheth  a  State  more ;  as  is 
notably  seen  in  the  Low  Countrymen,  who  have  the  best  mines 
above  groimd  in  the  world. 

Above  all  things,  good  policy  is  to  be  used,  that  the  ti-easures. 
and  monies  in  a  state  be  not  gathered  into  few  hands,  forj 
otherwise,  a  State  may  have  a  great  stock,  and  yet  starve ;  and 
money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  be  spread.  Tliis  is  done 
chiefly  by  suppressing,  or,  at  the  least,  keeping  a  strait  hand 
upon  the  devouring  trades  of  usury,  engi'ossing'  great  pasturages 
and  the  like. 

For  removing  discontentments,  or,  at  least,  the  danger  of 
them,  there  is  in  eveiy  State  (as  we  know),  two  portions  of 
subjects,  the  nobles  and  the  commonalty.  When  one  of  tliese 
M  discontent,  the  danger  is  not  gi'eat ;  for  common  people  are 
of  slow  motion,  if  they  be  not  excited  by  the  greater  soit ;  and 
tlie  greatei-  sort  are  of  smaU  strength,  except  the  multitude  be 
apt  and  ready  to  move  of  themselves :  then  is  the  danger,  when 
the  greater  sort  do  but  wait  for  Hie  troubling  of  the  waters 


in  my  fenther,  that  tlie  qualily  may  see  how  pvetty  they  will  loot  in  tLair  trnvel- 
ling  haliits,' — Addison. 

The  common  people  still  speak  of  the  upper  classes  ae  '  the  quolily.'  It  is  to  be 
observed  thftt  almost  all  our  titles  of  reapeot  ai-e  terms  denoting  qualities.  '  Her 
Majesty,'  '  Jiia  Highness,'  '  his  Excellency,'  '  his  Grace,'  '  the  Most  Noble',  '  the 
Honourable,'  '  his  Honom','  '  his  Worsliip.' 

'  EngL'ossing.  Forestallmg.  '  Sn^iisiing  was  also  described  to  be  the  getting 
into  one's  possessioa,  or  buying  up  lai'ge  quantities  of  any  Mnd  of  victuals,  with 
intent  to  sell  them  again.' — Blaekatone. 

'What  slionld  ye  do,  then,  should  yesuppreas  all  thisfloweryorop  of  knowledge, 
and  new  light  sprung  up  ?  Sbonld  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  twenty  engfossers  orer 
it,  to  bring  a  fomine  upon  om'  minds?' — Milton 
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amongst  the  meaner,  that  then  tliey  may  declare  themselves.  The 
poets  feign  that  the  rest  of  the  gods  would  have  bound  Jupiter, 
which  he  hearing  of,  by  the  comisel  of  Pallas,  sent  for  Briarens, 
with  his  hundred  hands,  to  come  in  to  hie  aid' — an  emblem,  no 
doubt,  to  show  how  aafe  it  is  for  monarchs  to  malce  sure  of  the 
good-will  of  common  people. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  gi-iefs  and  discontentments  to 
evaporate  (so  it  be  without  too  great  inaolency  or  braveiy''},  is 
a  sai'e  way ;  for  lie  that  tiu'neth  the  humours  back,  and  malveth 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth  mahgn  ulcers  and  per- 
nicious imposthumations. 

The  part  of  Epimetheus  might  well  become  Prometheus,  in 
the  case  of  discontentments ;  for  tliere  is  not  a  better  provision 
against  tliem.  Epimetheus,  when  giiefs  and  evils  flew  abroad, 
at  last  shut  the  lid,  and  kept  hope  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  vessel. 
Certainly,  the  politic  and  ai-tificial  nourishing  and  entertaining 
of  hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  to  hop^,  is  one  of  the 
test  antidotes  against  tlie  poison  of  discontentments ;  and  it  is 
a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government  and  proceeding,  when  It 
can  hold  men's  hearts  by  hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  satisfaction ; 
and  when  it  can  handle  things  in  such  manner  as  no  evil  shall 
appear  so  peremptory  but  that  it  hath  some  outlet  of  hope : 
which  is  the  less  hard  to  do,  because  both  particular  pei-sons 
and  factions  ai'e  apt  enough  to  flatter  Uiemselves,  or,  at  least,  to 
brave'  that  which  they  believe  not. 

Also  tlie  foresight  and  prevention,  that  there  be  no  likely  or 
fit  liead  whereupon  discontented  pei'sons  may  resoii,  and  under 
whom  they  may  join,  is  a  known,  but  an  excellent  point  of 
caution.  I  iindoi'st^nd  a  fit  head  to  be  one  tliat  hath  greatness 
and  reputation,  tliat  hath  confidence  with  the  discontented  party, 
and  upon  whom  they  turn  tlieir  eyes,  and  that  is  thought  dis- 
contented in  his  own  particular ;  which  kind  of  persons  are 
eitlier  to  be  won  and  reconciled  to  the  State,  and  that  is  a  fast 
and  true  manner,  or  to  be  fronted  with  some  otlier  of  tlie  same 
party  that  may  oppcee  tliem,  and  so  divide  the  reputation. 
Generally,  the  dividing  and  breaking  of  all  factions  and  com- 
binations that  are  adverse  to  the  State,  and  setting  them  at 

'  Hom.  n.  i.  398.  '  Bravery.     See  page  105. 
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distance,^  or,  at  least,  disti'ast  among  themaelvea,  is  not  one  of 
the  worst  remedies  ;*;.for  it  is  a  desperate  case,  if  those  that  liold 
with  the  proceeding  of  the  State- he  full  of  discord  and  faction, 
and  those  that  are  against  it  be  entire  and  unitedj^ 

I  have  noted,  that  some  witty  and  sliarp  speeches,  which 
have  fallen  from  pi-inees,  have  given  fire  to  eeditiona.  Cffisar 
did  himself  infinite  hurt  in  that  speech,  '  Sylla  nescivit  lit^ras, 
non  potuit  dictare ;"  for  it  did  utterly  cnt  off  that  liope  which 
men  had  entertained,  tliat  he  would  at  one  time  or  othei'  give 
ovei'  his  dictatorship.  Galba  undid  himself  by  tliat  speech, 
'  Legi  a  se  militem,  non  emi ;"  for  it  put  the  Boldiei'S  out  of 
hope  of  the  donative.  Probus,  likewise,  by  tliat  speech,  'Si 
vixero,  non  opus  erit  amplius  Komano  imperio  militibus ;"  a 
speech  of  great  despair  for  tlie  soldiers;  and  many  the  like. 
Sm'ely  princes  had  need,  in  tender  matter  and  ticklish  times,  to 
beware  what  they  say,  especially  in  these  short  speeches,  which 
fly  abroad  like  dai-ta,  and  are  tliought  to  be  shot  out  of  their 
seci'et  intentions ;  for,  as  for  lai'ge  discoui-see,  tliey  are  flat  things, 
and  not  so  much  noted. 

Lastly,  let  princes,  against  aU  events,  not  be  -without  some 
great  person,  one  or  raliier  more,  of  militaiy  valour,  near  unto 
them,  for  tlie  repressing  of  setlitions  in  their  beginnings ;  for, 
without  that,  tliere  useth  to  be  moi-e  ti'epjdation  in  court  upon 
the  firat  brealdng  out  of  ti"ouble  tlian  were  fit :  and  tlie  State 
runneth  the  danger  of  that  which  Tacitus  saith — '  Atque  is 
habitus  animorura  fuit,  ut  p^simnm  facinus  auderent  pauci, 
plures  vellent,  omnes  paterentur ;"  but  let  such  military  per- 
sons be  assured'  and  well  reputed  of,  rather  than  tactions  and 

'  Distance.    Snimty. 

'  Banquo  ivas  your  enemy. 
So  is  he  mine ;  and  in  sneli  blao<ly  distance, 
That  every  minate  of  liis  being  Hirusta 
Against  my  near'st  of  lite.'—^/mtespere. 
°  '  Sylla  was  ignorant  of  letters,  and  could  not  dielate.'    (This  pim  is  attributed 
to  Croaar  by  Saetonius.)—  Vtt  C.  Jul.  Ces.  77.  1. 

'  '  lie  levied  soldiere,  and  did  not  buy  them.' — Tao.  flisf.  i.  5. 
•  "If  I  live,  tbe  Roman  Empire  will  need  no  more  soldiers," — ¥lav.  Tes.  Vit 
Prob.  20. 

'  '  And  Eucli  was  the  state  of  their  minds,  that  tlie  worst  villany  a  few  dared, 
more  approved  of  it,  and  all  tolerated  it" — HisL  i.  28. 

'  A^ured,     JVot  to  be  doubted;  li-sua-moiiki/,     '  It  is  an  assured  experience,  that 
Bint  laid  at  the  root  of  a  tree  will  make  it  prosper.' — Bacon's  Nalwal  Sielory, 
10 
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popuIar^ — -holding  also  good  correspondence  witli  Uie   other 
great  men  in  the  State,  or  else  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 


ANKOTATIOKS. 


'■Weithm-  let  amy  prince  or  State  he  secure  oonceming  a 
fnents,  heoause  they  Jiave  heen  often,  or  Jiave  been  long,  and 
yet  no^&ril  hath  ensued.     .     .     .     .' 

Hen  underrate  the  danger  of  any  evil  that  has  been  escaped. 
An  evil  is  not  necessarily  nnreal,  because  it  has  been  often 
feared  without  just  cause.  The  wolf  does  sometimes  enter  in, 
and  make  havoc  of  the  flock,  though  there  have  been  many  false 
alarms.  Tlie  eoneeqnence  of  feeling  too  eeeiu-e,  and  not  being 
prepared,  may  be  most  clisasti'ous  when  the  emergency  does 
ai-ise.  ITie  existence  of  the  power  to  meet  the  emergency  is 
not  the  less  important  because  tlie  occasions  for  the  exercise  of 
it  may  be  very  few.  If  any  one  should  be  so  wearied  with  the 
monotonous  '  All's  well'  of  the  nightly  guai'dians  of  a  camp, 
hour  after  hour,  and  night  after  night,  as  to  conclude  tliat  their 
sei-viee  was  supei-fluous,  and,  accordingly,  to  dismiss  them,  how 
much  real  danger,  and  how  much  unnecessary  apprehension, 
would  be  tbe  result. 

'  Let  no  pHnce  measure  the  dfmger  of  discon-teniments  hj  this 

wkeiher  the  gri^s  wJierewpon  they  rise  be  great  or 

small ' 

The  importance  of  this  caution  with  regard  to  'small  griefs' 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  observed  tlie  odd 
Immtations  of  power  in  those  who  seem  despotic,  and  yet  cannot 
do  what  seem  little  things.  E.  g.,  when  the  Eomans  took  posses- 
sion of  Egypt,  the  people  submitted,  without  the  least  resistance, 
to  have  ^eir  lives  and  property  at  the  mei'cy  of  a  foreign 
nation;  but  one  of  the  Boman  soldiers  happening  to  kill  a  cat 
in  the  streete  of  Alexandria,  they  rose  on  him  and  tore  him 
limb  from  limb ;  and  the  excitement  was  so  violent,  that  the 
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.  ovei-looked  the  outi-age  for  fear  of  insnn-ection  I — 
Claiidius  Caesar  tried  to  inti-oduce  a  letter  which  was  wanting 
iu  the  Roman  Alphabet — the  consonant  V  as  distmct  from  U, — 
they  having  but  one  chai-acter  for  both.  He  ordered  that  ^ 
(an  I"  revereed)  should  be  that  chai-actei'.  It  appears  on  some 
inscriptions  in  his  time ;  but  he  could  not  establish  it,  thongh 
he  couhi  kh^l  or  j^flmd&r  his  suhj6(^  at  pleasure.  So  can  tlie 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  but  he  cannot  change  the  style.  It  would 
displace  the  days  of  saints  whom  his  people  worship,  and  it 
would  produce  a  formidable  insuiTection  I  Other  instances  of 
this  sti'ange  kind  of  anomaly  might  doubtless  be  produced. 

'  The  ca/mes  and  motives  of  seditions  a/re  .  .  .  ,' 

Amongst  the  causes  of  sedition  Bacon  has  not  noticed  what 
is,  perhapa,  the  soiu-ce  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  sedition, 
the  keeping  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  in  a  state  of 
helotism,— as  subjects  without  being  citizens,  or  only  impeifectly 
and  pai-tially  citizens.  For  men  will  better  submit  to  an  un- 
distinguishing  despotism  that  bears  down  all  classes  alike,  tlian 
to  an  invidioiiB  distuietion  di-awn  between  privileged  and  sub- 
ject classes. 

On  tlois  point  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  passage  from 
a  former  work : — 

'  The  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  of  aU  except  a 
certain  favoured  class— which  was  tlie  system  of  the  Grecian 
and  other  ancient  repubUcs — has  been  vindicated  by  their 
example,  and  recommended  for  general  adoption,  by  some 
wiitere,  who  have  pi'oposed  to  make  sa/m&ness  of  rdigion  cor- 
respond in  modern  States  to  the  sameness  of  raee  among  the 
ancients, — to  substitute  for  their  heredita/ry  (dtizenship  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  one  and  the  name  I^ational  ChuTck. 

'  But  attentive  and  candid  reflection  will  show  that  this 
would  be  the  woret  possible  imitation  of  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
Pagan  institutions ;  that  it  would  be  not  only  still  more  tmwise 
than  the  unwise  example  proposed,  but  also  even  more  oppceite 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Oh/ristia/n  rdigi.on  than  to  the  maxima  of 


'Of  the  system  itself,  under  various  modifications,  and  of 
its  effects,  under  a  vai-iety  of  cn-ctmistances,  we  find  abundant 
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records  tliroughout  a  large  poi-tion  of  histoiy,  ancient  and 
modem ;  from  tliat  of  the  Israelites  when  sojoiiraei-s  m  Egypt, 
down  to  that  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  its  Greek  and  other 
ehi-istian  subjects.  And  in  those  celebrated  ancient  I'epublicB 
of  which  we  have  such  copious  accounts  in  tlie  clonic  writers, 
it  is  weU  known  that  a  man's  being  born  of  free  pai-ents  within 
the  ten-itory  of  a  cei-tain  State,  had  nothing  to  do  witli  confer- 
Ting  civil  rights ;  while  his  conti'ibuting  towai'de  tlie  expenses 
of  its  government,  was  rather  considered  as  the  badge  of  an 
alien,^  the  imposing  of  a  tax  on  tlie  citizens  being  mentioned  by 
Cicero'  as  sometliing  calamitous  and  diagi-aceful,  and  not  to  be 
thought  of  but  in  some  extraordinary  emergency. 

*!Nor  were  the  proportionate  nurnh&rs  at  all  talien  inf« 
account.  In  Attica,  the  metceci  or  sojonrners  appeal-  to  have 
constituted  about  a  tliird  of  the  free  population ;  but  the  helots 
in  Lacedsemon,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Cai'tliaginian  and  Eoman 
Republics,  outnumbered  the  citizens,  in  the  propoi-tion  probably 
of  five,  and  sometimes  of  ten  or  twenty  to  one.  Nor  again 
were  alien  families  considered  as  such  in  reference  to  a  more 
.recent  settlement  in  the  teiTitory ;  on  the  contraiy,  tliey  were 
often  the  ancient  occupiera  of  the  soil,  who  had  been  subdued 
by  another  race ;  as  the  Siculi  (from  whom  Sicily  derived  its 
name,)  by  tlie  Siceliote  or  Greek  colonists. 

'The  system  in  question  has  been  explained  and  justified  on 
the  ground  that  distinctions  of  race  imphed  important  religious 
and  moral  differences ;  such  that  tlie  admixture  of  men  thus 
diffeiing  in  tlie  main  points  of  human  life,  would  have  tended, 
nnless  one  race  had  a  complete  ascendancy,  to  confuse  all  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  And  tlie  principle,  accordingly,  of 
the  ancient  republics, — which  lias  been  thence  commended  as 
wise  and  good — has  been  represented  as  fiat  of  maliing  agree- 
ment in  religion  and  morals  tlie  test  of  citizenship. 

'Tliat  tliis  however  was  not,  at  least  in  many  instances,  even 
the  professed  principle,  is  undeniable.  The  Lacedemonians 
reduced  to  lielotism  the  Messenians,  who  were  of  Done  race, 
like  themselves ;  while  it  appears  from  the  best  authorities,  that 
the  kings  of  those  very  Lacedaamonians  were  of  a  different  race 
from  Hie  people,  being  not  of  Dorian,  but  of  Achaian  exti-ac- 
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tion.'  There  could  not  liave  been  therefore,  at  least  nnivereally, 
any  euch  total  incompatibility  between  tlie  moral  institutions 
and  principles  of  the  different  races.  The  vindication,  there- 
fore, of  the  system  utterly  faila,  even  on  the  very  grounds 
assumed  by  its  advocates. 

'If,  however,  in  any  instance  snch  an  incompatibility  did 
exist,  or  (what  is  far  more  probable)  such  a  mutual  dislike  and 
jealousy,  originating  in  a  iian-ow  spirit  of  clan8h\i>— as  to  render 
apparently  hopeless  the  complete  amalgamation  of  two  tiibes  as 
fellow-citizens  on  equal  terms,  the  wisest — ^the  only  wise — 
course  would  have  been  an  entire  separation.  Whether  the 
one  ti-ibe  migrated  in  a  mass  to  settle  elsewhei'e,  or  the  teni- 
tory  were  divided  between  Uie  two,  so  as  to  fomi  distinct  inde- 
pendent Stat^, — in  either  mode,  it  woidd  have  been  better  for 
both  parties,  tlian  that  one  sliould  remain  tributaiy  subjects 
of  the  other.  Even  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Koors  and  Jews  from 
Spain,  was  not,  I  am  convinced,  so  great  an  evil,  as  it  would 
have  been  to  retain  them  as  a  degraded  and  ti'ibutary  class ; 
like  the  Greek  subjects  of  tlie  Turkish  em2:)ire. 

'For,  if  tliere  be  any  one  tnith  which  the  deductions  ot 
reason  alone,  independent  of  history,  would  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate, and  which  again  histoiy  alone  woidd  establish  indepen- 
dently of  antecedent  reasoning,  it  is  this :  that  a  whole  class  of 
men  placed  permanently  under  the  ascendancy  of  another  as 
subjects,  without  the  rights  of  citizens,  must  be  a  soui'ce,  at  the 
best,  of  weakness,  and  generally  of  danger,  to  the  State.  They 
cannot  well  be  expected,  and  have  rarely  been  found,  to  evince 
much  heai'ty  pati'iotic  feeling  towards  a  community  in  which 
their  neighboure  looked  down  on  tliem  as  an  mferior  and  penna- 
nently  degraded  species.  While  kept  in  brutish  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  wealiness,  they  are  likely  to  feel — -like  the  ass  in 
the  fable — ^indiffei'ent  whose  panniers  tliey  bear.  If  they  in- 
crease in  power,  wealtli,  and  mental  development,  they  are 
likely  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
adegi'ading  yoke.  Even  a  complete  general  despotism,  weigh- 
ing down  aU  classts  without  exception,  is,  in  genei'al,  far  more 

It  U  very  remiirkaljle  that  this  feci  has  been  adverted  to,  and  prominently  set 
fortli  by  an  author  icho,  in  (7w  vetij  atone  vinrk,  mftiatains  ihe  imposdbility  of 
different  races  being  aroalgnmiited  together  in  tlie  same  corammiity.  He  appears 
to  have  quite  focgoltea  that  lie  had  completely  disproved  his  own  theory. 
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readily  borne,  than  invidious  distinctions  drawn  between  a 
favoured  and  a  depressed  race  of  subjects;  for  men. feel  an 
vimM  more  than  a  misoMfff  done  to  them  ;'  and  feel  no  insult 
so  much  as  one  daily  and  hourly  inflicted  by  their  immediate 
neigiiboui-s.  A  Persian  subject  of  the  Great  King  bad  probably 
no  gi-eater  share  of  civil  rights  than  a  helot ;  but  he  was  likely 
to  be  less  galled  by  his  depression,  from  beiiigsurTOunded  by  tlicffie 
who,  though  some  of  them  poss^sed  power  and  dignity,  as  com- 
pared witli  himself,  yet  were  equally  destitute  of  civil  rights, 
and  abject  slaves,  in  common  with  him,  of  the  one  great  despot. 

'  It  is  notorious,  accordingly,  how  much  Sparta  was  weakened 
and  endangered  by  the  helots,  always  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  pubhc  disaster  as  an  occasion  for  revolt.  The  frightful 
expedient  was  resorted  to  of  thinning  theh  numbers  fi'om  time 
to  time  by  an  organized  system  of  massacre ;  yet,  tliongb  a 
great  part  of  the  tenitory  held  by  Lacedasmon  was  left  a  desei't,' 
security  could  not  be  purchased,  even  at  this  price. 

'  We  find  Hannibal,  again,  maintaining  himself  for  sixteen 
years  in  Italy  against  the  Eomans ;  and  though  scantily  sup- 
plied from  Cartilage,  recimiting  his  ranks,  and  maintaining  his 
positions,  by  tiie  aid  of  Roman  subjects.  Indeed,  almost  every 
page  of  history  teaches  the  same  lesson,  and  proclaims  in  every 
different  form,  '  How  long  shall  these  men  be  a  snare  unto  us? 
Let  the  people  go,  that  tiiey  may  serve  their  God :  knowest 
thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed?"  '  The  remnant  of  these 
nations  which  thou  shalt  not  drive  out,  shall  be  priclis  in  thine 
eyes,  and  thorns  in  thy  side." 

'  But  beside  the  other  causes  which  have  always  operated  to 
perpetuate,  in  spite  of  experience,  so  impolitic  a  system,  the 
difficulty  of  changing  it,  when  once  established,  is  one  of  the 
gi'eatest.  The  false  step  is  one  which  it  is  peculiarly  diflicult 
to  reti'ace.  ICen  long  debarred  from  civil  rights,  almost 
always  become  ill  fitted  to  enjoy  them.  The  brutalizing  effects 
of  oppression,  which  cannot  immediately  be  done  away  by  its 
removal,  at  once  fmiiish  a  pretext  fcir  justifying  it,  and  make 
rehef  hazardous.     Kind  and  liberal  ti'eatment,  if  veiy  cautiously 


llaieifd.  b.  i.  §  77. 

'  Tli-acyd.  b.  it.  '  JUxodiis  s.  7.  '  Numbers  xssiiL  fiS. 
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and  j  udiciously  bestowed,  willgraduaZli/  and  slowly  advance  men 
towai'ds  the  condition  of  being  worthy  of  such  ti'eatment ;  but 
treat  men  as  aliens  or  enemies — as  slaves,  as  children,or  as  brates, 
and  they  will  speedily  and  completely  }nB\My  your  conduct." 


'  To  wldch  purpose  {the  removing  of  sediiion)  serveih  .  . 
the  r^ressinff  of  waste  wnd  excess  hj  mmiptumy  \ 
....  the  regvlaUng  <f  prices  of  thmgs  vendible.  .  .  . 


Bacon  here  faUs  into  the  error  which  always  prevails  in  the 
eai-lier  stages  of  civilization,  and  which  accordingly  was  more 
prevalent  in  liie  age  than  in  ours — ^that  of  over-goveminff. 

It  may  be  i-eckoned  a  kind  of  puerility :  for  you  will  generally 
find  young  persons  prone  to  it,  and  also  those  legislators  who 
lived  in  the  yowiiger  (i.  e.  the  earlier)  ages  of  the  world.  They 
naturally  wish  to  enforce  by  law  everything  that  liiey  consider 
to  be  good,  and  forcibly  to  prevent  men  from  doing  anything 
that  is  nnadvisable.  And  tlie  amount  of  mischief  is  incal- 
culable that  has  been  caused  by  tJiis  meddlesome  kind  of 
legislation.  For  not  only  have  such  legislators  been,  as  often 
as  not,  mistaken,  as  to  what  really  is  beneficial  or  hurtful,  hut 
also  when  they  have  been  right  in  their  judgment  on  tliat  point, 
they  have  often  done  more  harm  than  good  by  attempting  to 
enforce  by  law  what  had  better  be  left  to  each  man's  own 
discretion. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  kind  of  eri'or,  may  be  talien  the 
many  efforts  made  by  the  legislator  of  various  countries  to 
resti-ict  foreign  commerce,  on  the  supposition  tliat  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  supply  all  our  wants  oureelves,  and  tliat  we 
must  be  losers  by  ptu'chasing  anything  from  abroad.  If  a 
weaver  were  to  spend  half  liis  time  in  attempting  to  make 
shoes  and  fm-niture  for  hin^elf,  or  a  shoemaker  to  neglect  his 
trade  while  endeavouring  to  raise  corn  for  his  own  consumption, 
tUeywould  he  guilty  of  no  gi'eater  folly  than  has  often  been, 
and  in  many  instances  still  is,  forced  on  many  nations  by  their 
governments ;  which  have  endeavoured  to  withdraw  from  agri- 


16  of  ihs  Daitr/ei's  to  l!is  OhrUtian  Faith.     2nd  edition,  i 
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culture  to  manufaetiires  a  people  possessing  abundance  of  fer- 
tile land,  or  who  have  forced  tliem  to  tlie  home  eidtivation.  of 
Bnch  ai'tjclea  as  their  soil  and  chmate  are  not  suited  to,  and  thns 
compelled  them  to  supply  themselves  with  an  infeiior  com- 
modity at  a  gi-eater  cost. 

On  tlie  otliei"  hand,  there  is  no  douht  that  early  hours  are 
healthful,  and  that  men  ought  not  to  squander  tlieir  money  on 
luxurious  feasts  and  costly  dress,  unsnited  to  tlieir  means ;  but 
when  goveiTunents  tliereupon  undertook  to  prescribe  the  hours 
at  which  men  should  go  to  rest,  requiring  them  to  put  out 
their  lights  at  the  sound  of  the  curfew-bell,  and  enacted 
sumptuaiy  laws  as  to  the  garments  tliey  were  to  wear,  and  the 
dishes  of  meat  they  were  to  have  at  their  tables,  this  meddling 
kind  of  legislation  was  always  found  excessively  galling,  and 
moreover  entirely  ineffectual ;  since  men's  dislike  to  such  laws 
always  produced  contrivances  for  evading  the  spirit  of  tliem. 

Bacon,  however,  was  fai-  from  always  seeing  his  way  rightly 
in  tliese  questions ;  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  that  we,  who  live  three  centnries  later,  have  only 
just  emerged  from  thick  darkness  into  twilight,  and  ai-e  far  from 
having  yet  completely  thrown  off  those  eiToneous  notions  of 
our  forefathere.  Tlie  regulating  of  prices  by  law  stiU  existed, 
in  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  with  respect  to  bread-— and  the 
en'or  of  legislating  against  engi'ossing  of  commodities  has  only 
very  lately  been  exploded. 

Many  restrictions,  of  various  kinds,  have  been  maintained 
by  pereons  who  probably  would  not  themselves  have  introduced 
them,  but  who  have  an  over-dread  of  innovation  ;  urging  that 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  advocate  any  cbange ; 
the  preaunvption  being  on  the  side  of  leaving  things  unaltered. 
And  as  a  general  rule  this  is  true.  But  in  the  case  of  any 
restriction,  the  presumption  is  the  other  way.  For  since  no 
restriction  is  a  good  in  itself,  tbe  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those 
who  would  eitlier  introduce  or  continue  it. 

'  Whatsoever  is  somewhere  gotten  is  somewhere  lost.'' 

This  eiTor— and  it  is  a  very  hurtful  one— was  not  exploded 
till  long  after  Bacon's  time.  Tlie  following  extract  from  the 
Annual  Register  for  1779,  (Appendix,  p.  114r,)  may  serve  to 
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show  what  absurd  notions  on  political  economy  were  afloat 
even  in  the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  The  extract  is 
from  a  '  Plan  hy  Dr.  Fi-anklin  and  Mr,  Dalryiople  for  benefiting 
distant  Countries.' 

'  J^air  Gommeree  is,  where  equal  values  are  exchanged  for 
equal,  tlie  expense  of  transport  included.  Tims,  if  it  costs  A 
in  England  as  much  labour  and  charge  to  raise  a  hnsliel  of 
wheat,  as  it  costs  B  in  Frcmce  to  produce  four  gallons  of  wine, 
then  are  four  gallons  of  wine  the  fair  exchange  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  A  and  B  meeting  at  half  distance  with  their  commodities 
to  make  the  exchange.  The  advantage  of  this  fair  commerce 
is,  that  each  party  increases  the  number  of  his  enjoyments, 
having,  instead  of  wheat  alone,  or  wine  alone,  the  use  of  both 
wheat  and  wine. 

'"Where  the  labom'  and  expense  of  producing  both  com- 
modities are  known  to  both  parties,  bargains  will  generally  be 
fair  and  eqnal.  Where  they  are  known  to  one  party  only, 
bai'gains  will  often  be  unequal, — knowledge  taking  its  advan- 
tage of  ignorance. 

'Thus,  he  that  carries  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  abroad  to 
sell,  may  not  probably  obtain  so  gi'eat  a  profit  tliereon  as  if  he 
had  first  turned  the  wheat  into  manufactm'es,  by  subsisting 
therewith  the  workmen  while  producing  those  manufactures. 
Since  there  are  many  expediting  and  facilitating  methods  of 
working,  not  generally  known;  and  strangere  to  the  manii- 
factures,  though  they  know  pretty  well  the  expense  of  raising 
wheat,  are  unacquainted  with  those  short  methods  of  working, 
and  thence  being  apt  to  suppose  more  labour  employed  in  the 
manufactures  than  there  really  is,  are  more  easily  imposed  on 
in  their  value,  and  induced  to  allow  more  for  tliem  than  they 
are  honestly  worth.  Thus,  the  advantage  of  having  manufac- 
tures in  a  country,  does  not  consist,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  their  highly  advancing  tlie  value  of  rough  materials  of  which 
they  .are  formed :  since  though  six  pennyworths  of  ilax  may 
be  worth  twenty  shilhngs  when  worked  into  lace,  yet  the  very 
cause  of  its  being  woith  twenty  shillings  is,  tliat,  besides  the 
flax,  it  has  cost  nineteen  shiUinga  and  sixpence  in  subsistence 
to  the  manufactm-er.  But  the  advantage  of  manufactures  is, 
that  under  theii'  shape  provisions  may  be  more  easily  caiTied  to 
a  foreign  mai-ket ;  and  by  their  means  our  traders  may  more 
easily  cheat  sti'angei"S.  Few,  where  it  is  not  made,  are  judges 
of  the  value  of  lace.     The  importer  may  demand  forty,  and 
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perhaps  get  thirty  shillings,  for  that  which  cost  him  "but  twenty. 
'  Finally,  there  eeem  to  be  but  three  ways  for  a  nation  to 
acquire  wealtli.  The  fiist  is  by  war,  as  the  Jtmnans  did,  in 
plundering  tlieir  contjuered  neighbours.  This  is  robbery.  The 
second  by  commerce,  ■which  is  generally  cheating.  The  third  is 
by  agriGuUure,  the  only  Jioiiest  way,  wherein  man  receives  a 
real  increase  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  ground,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
tinual miracle  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God  in  his  favour,  as  a 
reward  for  his  innocent  life  and  his  virtuous  industry.' 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  diacLiiisition,  labour  is 
made  the  sole  measure  of  value,  without  any  regai-d  to  the 
questions,  whose  labour?  or  how  dwectedf  and,  with  what 
results  ?  On  this  principle,  therefore,  if  a  Raphael  takes  only 
as  much  time  and  ti'ouble  in  making  a  fine  picture,  as  a  shoe- 
maker in  making  a  paii-  of  boote,  he  is  a  eheai  if  he  receives 
more  for  hie  pictui'e  than  the  other  for  tlie  boots !  And  if  it 
costs  the  same  labour  to  produce  a  cask  of  ordinary  Cape-wine, 
and  one  of  Oonstantia,  tliey  ought  in  justice  to  sell  for  the  same 
price  I  Thus,  our  notions  of  morahty,  as  well  as  of  political 
economy,  are  thrown  into  disorder. 

Yet  such  nonsense  as  this  passed  cun-ent  m  the  days  of  our 
fathera.  And  it  is  only  in  our  own  days  that  people  have  been 
permitted  to  buy  food  where  they  could  get  it  cheapest. 

'  TJisre  useth  to  he  more  trepidation  in  covH  upon   t/ie  first 
breaJcmg  out  of  troiibles  tha/n,  were  Jit  .  .  .  .' 

To  expect  to  tranc[uillize  and  benefit  a  country  by  gratifying 
ita  agitators,  would  be  like  the  practice  of  the  superetitious  of 
old  with  their  sympathetic  powders  and  ointments ;  who,  instead 
of  applying  medicaments  to  the  wound,  contented  themselves 
with  salving  tlie  swoi-d  which  had  inflicted  it.  Since  tlie  days 
of  Dane-geit  downwards,  nay,  since  the  world  was  created, 
nothing  but  evil  has  resulted  from  concessions  made  to  intimi- 
dation. 
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T  HAD  I'ather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legond,  and  the 
■^T-'almnd,  and  the  Alcomn,  than  that  this  luiivei-sal  frame  is 
without  a  mind ;  and,  therefore,  God  never  wi'ought  miracles  to 
convince'  atlieism,  because  liis  ordinary  works  convince  it.  It 
ie  tiiie,  that  a  little  pliilosophy  inelineth  Man's  mind  to  atheism, 
bnt  depth  iu  philosophy  brmgetli  men's  minds  about  to  religion ; 
for  while  the  mind  of  ilan  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered, 
it  may  sometimes  i-est  in  them,  and  go  no  farther ;  hut  when  it 
beholdetli  the  chain  of  them  confederate,  and  Imked  together,  it 
must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity ;  nay,  even  that  school 
which  is  most  accused  of  atheism,  doth  most  demonsti'ate 
religion ;  that  is,  tlie  school  of  Lencippus,  and  Democritns,  said 
Epicurus — ^for  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible,  that  four 
mutable  elements  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and 
etei'nally  placed,  need  no  God,  tlian  that  an  army  of  infinite 
small  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced,  shoiild  have  produced  this 
ordei"  and  beauty  without  a  divine  marshal.  The  Scripture 
eaith,  '  Hie  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God ;"  it  is 
not  said, '  The  fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart ;  so  as'  he  rather 
saitli  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  tliat'  he  would  have,  than  that  he 
can  tlioronglily  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded  of  it;  for  none  deny 
there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh'  that  there  were 
no  God.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more  that  atheism  is  ratlier 
in  tlie  lip  than  in  tlie  heai't  of  Man,  than  by  this,  that  atlieista 
will  ever  be  talking  of  tiiat  their  opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in 
it  themselves,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  sti'engthened  by  the 
consent'  of. others;  nay,  more,  you  sliall  have  atheists  sti-ive  to 
get  disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  sects ;  and,  whicli  is  most 
of  all,  you  shall  have  them  tliat  will  suffer  for  atheism,  and 

'  Conirinoa  Oonvici;  prone  guUly.  'To  convince  all  tlmt  are  ungodly  among 
them  of  all  their  uogodly  deeds." — Epiitle  of  Jude. 

'  Psalm  xiv.  1.  '  As,     1%at.    See  page  23, 

•  That.     What.    See  page  13. 

'  For  whom  it  maketh.      To  wlunn.  U  ■mrald  be  advantn^eiyis. 

°  Conaent  Agresmeni  in  opjiiiim.  'Soeratea,  by  the  consent  of  all  excellent 
writcTB  that  followed  him,  was  approved  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  all  Greece.' — Sir 
J.  Elliot. 
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not  recant:  whereas,  if  they  did  truly  thinli  that  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  God,  why  should  tliey  trouhle  themselves? 
Egiciu'us  is  charged,  that  he  did  but  di^emble  for  his  credit's 
sake,  when  he  affirmed  there  were  hlrat  natiires,  but  such  as 
enjoy  themselves  without  having  respect  to  tlie  govei'ument 
of  the  world,  wherein  they  say  he  did  temporize,  though  in 
secret  he  thought  there  was  no  God ;  but  eei-tainly  he  is  tra- 
duced, for  Ilia  words  are  noble  and  divine ;  '  Non  deos  vulgi 
negai-e  profanura :  sed  Tulgi  opiniones,  diis  applicare  profanum." 
Plato  could  have  said  no  more ;  and  although  he  had  the 
confidence*  to  deny  tlie  administi-ation,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
deny  the  nature.  The  Indians  of  the  "West  have  names  for  their 
pai'ticular  goda,  though  they  have  no  name  for  God ;  as  if  the 
heathens  should  have  had  the  names  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mai-s,  &c., 
but  not  the  word  Deus:  which  shows,  that  even  those  bar- 
bai-ous  people  have  the  notion,  though  they  have  not  tlie  lati- 
tude and  extent  of  it ;  so  that  agaiiBt  atheists  the  very  savages 
take  pai't  with  the  very  eubtilest  philosophere,  Tlie  contem- 
plative atheist  is  rare — a  Diagoras,  a  Biou,  a  Lucian,  perhaps, 
and  some  otlieis :  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  ^ley  ai'e, 
for  that  all  tliat  impugn  a  received  religion,  or  superstition,  are, 
by  the  adveree  part,  branded  with  the  name  of  atlieists ;  but  the 
gi'eat  atheists  indeed  ai'e  hypocrites,  which  are  ever  handling 
holy  things,  but  without  feeling,  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cau- 
terized in  tlie  end. 

jEUecanses  of  atheism  are,  divisions  in  religion  if  tliere 
be  many -"lor  aiiy~ftil6  main  division  addetli  zeal  to  botli  sides, 
but  many  divisions  introduce  atheism :  anotlier  is,  scandal  of 
priests,  when  it  is  come  to  that  which  St.  Bernard  saitli, 
'  Non  est  jam  dicere,  ut  populus,  sic  sacerdos ;  quia  nee  sic 
populus,  ut  sacerdos."  A  tliiiMi  is,  a  custom  of  iirofane  scofiijjffi|i, 
holy  mattei's,  which  doth  by  Httl^and  little  deiaciTStfe  reverence 
of  religion :  and  lastly,  learned  times,  especially  with  peace  and 
prosperity ;  for  troubles  and  adveraities  do  more  bow  men's 
minds  to   religion.    They  that  deny  a  God   destroy  a  man's 


' '  It  is  not  profane  to  deny  the  gods  of  the  common  people,  but  it  is  profnne  I 
apply'to  the  gods  tlie  nodona  ot  the  common  people.' — Diog.  Laeri.  x.  Ja3. 

'  Confidence.    Boidnus. 

"Itisnot  now  to  be  said,  As  the  people,  so  the  priest;  because  tlie  people  oj 
not  such  as  the  priests  arel' 
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nolDility,  for  certainly  Man  is  of  bin  to  the  beasts  by  liie  tody ; 
and  ji*  he  he  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and 
ignoble  creature.  It  desti'oya  likewise  magnanimity,  and  the 
i-aising  hitman  nature ;  for  take  an.  example  of  a  dog,  and  mark 
what  a  genei-osity  and  courage  he  will  put  on  when  he  finds 
himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who  to  him  is  instead  of  a  God, 
or  Tiidior  «a^ro'— which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as  tliat 
creature,  without  that  confidence'  of  a  better  natui'e  tlian  his 
own,  could  never  attain.  So  man,  when  he  reatetli  and  assureth 
liimself  upon  divine  protection  and  favour,  gatheretii  a  force  and 
faith  which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain ;  therefore, 
as  atheism  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so  in  this,  tliat  it  depriveth 
human  nature  of  the  means  to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty. 
As  it  is  in  particular  pei-sons,  so  it  is  in  nations : — never  was 
there  such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Rome.  Of  this  state 
hear  what  Cicero  saith :  '  Quam  volumus,  licet,  pah'es  conscript!, 
nos  amenus,  tamea  nee  numero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos, 
nee  calliditate  Pcenos,  nee  artibus  Grtecos,  nee  denique  hoc  ipso 
hujus  gentis  et  terr^  dona.estico  nativoque  eensu  Italos  ipsos  et 
latinos ;  sed  pietate,  ac  religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod 
deomm  immortalium  numine  omnia  regi,  gnbernai'ique  per- 
speximus,  omnes  gentes  nationesque  superavunus." 


ANNOTATIONS. 

*  I  hadraiher\i&\i%'vealLth6  fables  i/iit}isLegmid,andtheTal'inud, 
and  the  Alcoran,  Hum  that  this  v/nm&rsal  frame  is  without  a 
mind,^ 
It  is  evident  from  this,  that  Bacon  had  seized  tlie  just  view 

respecting  opedulity ;  seeing  plainly  that  'to  (disbelieve  is  to 

'  A  better  nature. 

'  Conlidenoe.  Fij-m  helief.  'Soeiety  ia  bnilt  upon  trusty  and  tmst  npon  eon/- 
dsaci  of  one  another's  integrity.' — Baulk, 

'  '  Let  UB  be  as  partial  to  onriselveB  as  we  will,  Conscript  Fathers,  yet  we  have 
not  ancpasaed  the  Spaniards  in  number,  nor  the  Gaulain  strength,  northeCartha- 
gimansin  onniiing,  nor  the  Greeks  in  the  arts,  nor,  lastly,  the  LalJna  and  Italians 
of  tJila  nation  and  land,  in  natural  intelligence  about  home-mattere;  but  we  have 
excelled  all  nations  and  people  in  piety  and  religion,  and  in  this  one  wisdom  of  fully 
Mcognidng  that  all  things  are  ordered  and  governed  by  thepowerof  the  immortal 
gods.' — Cio.  Se  Hot,  Seap.  9. 
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believe.'  If  one  man  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  another 
that  ihci'e  is  no  God,  whichever  holds  the  lesa  I'easonable  of 
these  two  opiioions  is  chargeable  with  credulity.  For,  the  only 
way  to  avoid  credulity  and  iacrediility — the  two  necessarily  going 
together — is  to  listen  to,  and  yield  to,  the  best  evidence,  and  to 
believe  and  disbelieve  on  good  grounds. 

And  however  impeifectly  and  indistinctly  we  may  nnder- 
stand  tlie  attributes  of  G^^d- — of  the  Eternal  Being  who  made 
and  who  governs  all  things— the  '  mind  of  tliis  universal 
frame,'  tlie  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Being  possessed  of 
them  is  most  clear  and  full ;  being,  in  fact,  the  very  same  evi- 
dence on  which  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  another.  How 
do  we  know  that  men  exist  %  (that  is,  not  merely  Beings  having 
a  certain  visihle  bodily  form — ^for  thai  ia  not  what  we  chiefly 
imply  by  tlie  word  Man, — ^btit  rational  agents,  such  as  we  call 
men).  Surely  not  by  the  i/mmeddate  evidence  of  our  senses, 
(since  mind  is  not  an  object  of  sight),  bnt  by  observing  the 
ihiii^s  performed — -tlie  manif^t  result  of  rational  conti-ivance. 
If  we  land  in  a  strange  conntry,  doubting  whether  it  be  in- 
habited, as  soon  ae  we  find,  for  instance,  a  boat,  or  a  house, 
we  are  ae  perfectly  certain  that  a  man  has  been  there,  as  if  he 
had  appeared  before  our  eyes.  Yet  the  atheist  believe  that 
'  this  univei'sal  frame  is  without  a  mind ;'  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  chance ;  that  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  tlie  world 
consists,  moved  about  at  random,  and  accidentally  fell  into  the 
shape  it  now  bears.  Surely  the  atheist  has  little  reason  to 
make  a  boast  of  his  'incredulity,'  while  believing  anytliing  so 
stfange  and  absurd  as  that '  an  anny  of  infinitely  small  portions 
or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  produced  this  order  and  beauty 
withont  a  divine  mai-shal.' 

In  that  phenomenon  in  language,  that  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  denoUng  things,  invariably 
had  the  nominative  and  the  acGusaUve  the  same,  or  ratber,  bad 
an  accusative  only,  employed  ae  a  nominative  when  required, — 
may  there  not  be  traced  an  indistinct  consciousne^  of  the 
peiBuasion  that  a  mere  thing  is  not  capable  of  being  an  agent, 
which  a  person  only  can  really  be ;  and  that  the  possesion  of 
power,  strictly  so  called,  by  physical  causes,  is  not  conceivable, 
or  their  capacity  to  maintain,  any  more  than  to  produce  at  fii'st, 
the  system  of  the  Univeree^ — whose  continued  existence,  as 
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well  as  its  origin,  seems  to  depend  on  the  contimied  operation 
of  the  great  Ci'eator.  May  there  not  he  in  this  an  admission 
that  tlie  laws  of  nature  presuppose  an  agent,  and  are  incapahle 
of  being  the  cause  of  their  own  observance  ? 

'  EpiGurm  is  ckarged,t}iai  Jw  did  Imt  dissmihle  frrr  his  credits  sake, 

when  he  affirmed  there  were  blessed  naiures wherei/n 

they  say  he  did  Jmt  temporise,  though  vn,  seorei  he  thouffhi 
there  was  no  Ood.     Siit  o&rtaMy  he  is  tradttced.'' 

It  is  remai-kable  that  Bacon,  hke  many  otliei-s  veiy  con- 
versant with  ancient  Hythology,  failed  to  perceive  tliat  the 
pagan  nations  were  in  reality  atheists.  They  mistaiie  altogether 
the  real  character  of  the  pagan  rehgions,'  They  imagine  that 
all  men,  in  every  age  and  country,  had  always  designed  to 
worship  one  Supreme  God,  the  Maker  of  all  things ;°  and  that 
the  error  of  the  Pagans  consisted  merely  in  the  false  accounts 
they  gave  of  Him,  and  ia  their  worshipping  other  inferior  gods 
besides.  But  tliis  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Bacon  was,  in  tliis, 
misled  by  words,  as  so  many  have  been, — the  very  delusion  he 
80  eai'nestly  warns  men  against.  The  pagans  used  tlie  word 
'  God ;'  but  in  a  different  sense  from  us.  For  by  tlie  word  God, 
we  nndei"stand  an  Eternal  Being,  who  made  and  who  governs 
all  tilings.  And  if  any  one  should  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
Being,  we  should  say  that  he  was  an  atheist ;  even  though  lie 
might  beheve  that  there  do  exist  Beings  sv/p&rior  to  Man,  such 

'  See  Lessims  on  Jteligioiis  Worship,  L.  ii, 
'  See  Pope's  Vnineraal  Frayer  : — 

'Fatliorofal],  in  every  age. 

In  every  ellme  adored ; 
By  saint,  by  aavage,  and  by  sage, 
Jeliovali,  Jove,  or  Lord.' 
See  nlso  Rowe's  Tragedy  of  Tamerlane,  Act  3,  So.  ii; — 
'  Loolt  round  liow  Pi-ovideroe  bestows  alite 
SliDBbine  and  Tain  to  bless  the  fraitfiil  year, 
Od  different  iiations,  all  oE  diffecent  faiths ! 
And  (tho'  by  several  oames  and  titles  woreliipp'd) 
Heaven  takes  the  various  tribute  of  their  praise ; 
Since  all  agree  to  own,  nt  least  to  mean. 
One  best,  one  greatest,  only  Lord  of  all. 
Thus  when  he  viewed  the  many  forms  of  Nntnre 
He  said  that  all  was  good,  and  bless'd  the  fair  variety. 
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ae  tlie Fairies  and  Genii,  in  whom  the  nnedncated  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  BtiU  believe. 

Accordingly,  tlie  apostle  Paul  [Ephes.  ii,  12)  expressly  calls 
the  ancient  Pagans  atheists  {affsoi)^  though  he  well  knew  that 
they  woreliipped  certain  supposed  superior  Beings  which  they 
called  gods.  Put  he  says  in  the  EpiaUe  to  i/is  Somans  tliat 
'  they  worshipped  the  creature  more  than'  (that  is,  instead  of) 
the  Creator.'  And  at  Lystra  {Acts  xiv.  15),  when  the  people 
were  going  to  do  sacrifice  to  him  and  Bai-nabas,  mistaking  them 
for  two  of  their  gods,  he  told  them  to  '  turn  from  those  vanities, 
to  serve  the  living  God  who  made  heaven  and  earths 

This  is  what  is  declared  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  And  so  far  were  the  ancient  Pagans  from  believing 
that '  in  the  beginning  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,' 
that,  on  the  contraiy,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea, 
and  many  other  natm-al  objects,  were  among  the  very  gods  th&y 
adored.  They  did,  indeed,  believe  such  extravagant  fables  ae 
Bacon  alludes  to,  and  which  he  declares  to  be  less  incredible 
than  that '  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind  ;'  and  yet,  tliey 
did  also  believe  that  it  is  without  a  mind ;  that  is,  without  what 
he  evidently  means  by  '  a  mind' — an  eternal,  intelligent  Maker 
and  Pnler.  Most  men  would  understand  by  '  an  atiieist'  one 
who  disbelieves  the  existence  of  any  such  ^persorao^  agent; 
though  believing  (aa  every  one  must)  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
fMMse  for  eveiything  that  takes  place. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  as  the  pagan-worship  has  been  gene- 
rally of  evil  Beings,"  so,  the  religions  have  been  usually  of  a 
coiTesponding  eliaracter.  "We  read  of  the  ancient  Canaanitea 
that  'every  abomination  which  the  Lord  hateth,  have  these 
nations  done,  uiUo  their  gods.''  And  among  the  Hindus,  the 
foulest  impurities,  and  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  are  not 
merely  permitted  by  their  religion,  but  ai'e  a  part  of  their 
woi-ship.  Yet  one  may  hear  it  said,  not  nnfrequently,  that 
'  any  religion  is  better  than  none.'  And  a  celebrated  writer, 
in  an  article  in  a  Eeview  {afterwards  publialied  by  himself), 
deriding  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Hindus,  represents  their 
religion  as  being  (though  absiu-d)  on  the  whole  beneficial; 
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because 'it  is  lietter  that  a  man  slionld  look  for  reward  or 
punishment  from  a  deity  with  a.hiindred  arms,  than  that  he 
should  look  for  none  at  all.'  But  he  forgot  to  tal^e  into  ac- 
count the  question,  '  rewarded  or  punished  fob  what  V  The 
hundred-armed  deity  makes  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  put  into 
the  mouth  a  carti'idge  gi-eased  with  beef-fat,  bnt  a  ineritodoua 
act  to  slaughter,  with  circumstances  of  unspeakable  horror, 
men,  wotrien,  and  cliildren,  of  Christians ! 

^A.  custom  ofjTofane  scoffing  in  holy  matters.'' 

In  reference  to  '  the  profane  scofiing  in  holy  niattere,'  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  jests  on  sacred  subjects  are,  when  men  are 
so  disposed,  the  moat  easily  produced  of  any ;  because  the 
contrast  between  the  dignified  and  a  low  image,  exhibited  in 
combination  (in  which  the  whole  force  of  the  ludicrous  consists,) 
is,  in  tills  case,  the  most  sti'iking.  It  is  commonly  said,  that 
there  is  no  wit  in  profane  jests ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  frame 
any  definition  of  wit  that  should  exclude  them.  It  would  be 
more  coiTect  to  say  (and  I  really  believe  that  is  what  is  loally 
meant)  tliat  tlie  practice  displays  no  gv&aX  powers  of  wit  because 
the  subject  matter  rendei"s  it  so  particularly  easy;  and  that  (for 
the  very  same  reason)  it  affords  the  least  gratification  (apaii:  irom 
all  higher  considerations)  to  judges  of  good  te^te ;  since  a  gi'eat 
part  of  the  pleasm-e  afforded  by  wit  results  from  aperci^tion 
of  skill  displayed  and  difficulty  surmounted. 

We  have  said,  apart  from  al!  higher  considerations ;  for  surely 
there  is  something  very  shocking  to  a  well-disposed  mind  in 
such  jests,  as  those,  for  instance,  so  frecLuently  heard,  in  con- 
nexion with  Satan  and  Ins  agency.  Suppose  a  rational  Being 
— an  inhabitant  of  some  other  planet — could  visit  this,  our 
earth,  and  witness  the  gaiety  of  heai't  with  which  Satan,  and 
his  agents,  and  his  victims,  and  the  th'eadful  doom  reserved  for 
them,  ajid  everything  relating  to  the  subject,  are,  by  many 
pei'sons,  talked  of  and  langhed  at,  and  r€«orted  to  as  a  source 
of  amusement ;  what  inference  wonld  lie  be  hkeiy  to  draw  ? 

Doubtless  he  would,  at  first,  conclude  that  no  one  beHeved 
anything  of  aU  this,  but  that  we  regarded  the  whole  as  a  sti'ing 
of  fables,  like  the  heathen  m;tliology,  or  the  nui-seiy  tal^  of 
fairies  and  enchantera,  which  ai-e  told  to  amuse  children.  But 
when  he  came  to  learn  that  these  things  are  not  only  true,  but 
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are  achially  believed  "by  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who, 
nevertheless,  treat  them  as  a  subject  of  inirth,  what  wonld  he 
think  of  us  then?  He  would  sui-ely  regard  this  ae  a  most 
astounding  proof  of  tlie  great  ai't,  and  of  the  great  influence 
of  that  Evil  Bemg  who  can  have  so  far  blinded  men's  under- 
standings, and  so  depraved  their  moral  sentiments,  and  so 
hardened  their  hearts,  as  to  lead  them,  not  merely  to  regard 
with  careless  apathy  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  the  dangers  tliey 
are  exposed  to  from  him,  and  tlie  final  ruin  of  his  victims,  but 
even  to  find  amtisem&nt  in  a  subject  of  such  surpassing  hon-or, 
and  to  introduce  allusions  to  it  by  way  of  a  jestl  Surely, 
generally  speaking,  right-minded  pereons  are  accustomed  to 
regai'd  wickedness  and  miseiy  as  most  unfit  subjects  for  jesting. 
They  would  be  shocked  at  any  one  who  should  find  atnusement 
in  the  ravages  and  slaughter  pei-peti'ated  by  a  licentious  soldieiy 
in  a  conquered  connby ;  or  in  tlie  lingering  tortures  inflicted 
by  wild  Indians  on  their  prisoners ;  or  in  the  burning  of  heretics 
tinder  the  Inquisition.  Nay,  the  veiy  Inquisitoi-s  themselves, 
who  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  practise  eucli  cmelties,  wonld 
have  been  ashamed  to  be  tliought  so  brutal,  as  to  regard  the 
suiFerings  of  tlieir  victims  as  a  subject  of  mirtli.  And  any  one 
who  siiould  treat  as  a  jest  tlie  crimes  and  cruelties  of  tlie  French 
Revolution,  would  generally  be  deemed  more  depraved  than 
even  the  perpetratore  tliemselvee. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  not  to  be  offended 
AS  if  sacred  matters  were  laughed  at,  when  some  folly  that  has 
he&nforced  into  oomiemon  -with  tliem  is  exp<Ked,  When  tilings 
really  ridiciilous  are  mixed  up  witli  religion,  who  is  to  be 
blamed  ?  Not  he  who  shows  tliat  tliey  are  ridiculous,  and  no 
parts  of  religion,  but  tJiose  who  disiigiu-e  trntli  by  blending 
falsehood  with  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  to  attack  even  eiTor 
in  rehgion  with  mere  ridicule  is  no  wise  act ;  because  good 
things  may  be  ridiculed  as  weU  as  bad.  But  it  surely  cannot 
be  our  duty  to  abstain  fi'om  showing  plainly  that  absurd  things 
are  absm'd,  merely  because  people  cannot  help  smiling  at  them. 
A  tree  is  not  injured  by  being  cleai-ed  of  moss  and  licliens ;  nor 
ti'uth,  by  having  folly  or  sophisti-y  torn  away  from  around  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  with  a  young  pei'son  of  a  character  to 
be  much  affected  by  ludicrous  and  absurd  representations,  to 
show  him  plainly,  by  examples,  that  there  is  notJdng  which  may 
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not  be  so  represented ;  he  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that 
everything  is  not  a  mere  joke:  and  he  may  thus  be  secured 
from  falling  into  a  contempt  of  those  pai-ticxilar  tilings  which 
he  may  at  any  time  happen  to  find  so  treated ;  and,  instead 
of  being  led  by  'profane  scoffing  on  holy  mattei-s  into  atheism,' 
as  Bacon  supposes,  he  will  be  apt  to  pause  and  reflect  that  it 
may  be  as  well  to  tiy  over  again,  with  serious  candour,  every- 
thing which  has  been  hastily  given  up  as  fit  only  for  ridicule, 
and  to  abandon  the  system  of  scoffing  altogether ;  looking  at 
eveiything  on  the  right  aide  as  well  as  on  the  wi'ong,  and 
trying  how  any  system  will  look,  staiiding  upright,  as  well  as 
topsy-turvy. 


'  The  causes  of  atheism  a 


Among  the  causes  of  atheism,  Bacon  has  omitted  one  noticed 
by  him  as  one  of  the  canscB  of  superetition,  and  yet  it  is  not 
less  a  source  of  infidelity — '  the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  matters 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations.' 
Now,  in  human  natm'e  there  is  no  more  powerful  principle  than 
a  Graving  for  ir/falUhiUty  in  religious  matters.  To  examine  and 
re-examine, — to  reason  and  reflect,— to  hesitate,  and  to  decide 
with  caution, — to  be  always  open  to  evidence, — and  to  acknowl- 
edge tliat,  after  all,  we  are  liable  to  en'or ;— all  this  is,  on  many 
accounts,  unacceptable  to  the  human  mind,— both  to  its  diffidence 
and  to  its  pride,— to  its  indolence, — its  dread  of  anxious  cai'es, 
— and  to  its  love  of  self-satisfied  and  confident  repose.  And 
hence  there  is  a  sti'ong  prejudice  in  favoiu"  of  any  system  wliich 
promises  to  put  an  end  to  the  work  of  inquiring,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  and  to  relieve  us  from  all  embarrassing  donbt  and 
uneoirifortable  disti'ust.  Consequently  this  craving  for  infallibi- 
lity predisposes  men  towards  the  pretensions,  either  of  a  supposed 
unerring  Church,  or  of  those  who  claim  or  who  promise  imme- 
diate inspiration.  And  this  promise  of  infaUible  guidance,  not 
only  meets  Man's  wishes,  but  his  conjectures  also.  When  we 
give  the  reins  to  our  own  ieelings  and  fancies,  such  a  provision 
appeal's  as  probable  as  it  is  desirable.  If  antecedently  to  the 
distinct  announcement  of  any  pai'ticulai'  revelation,  men  were 
aslicd  what  kind  of  revelation  they  would  wish  to  obtain,  and 
again,  what  kind  of  I'evelatiou  they  would  think  it  the  most 
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reaeonatlo  and  probable  that  God  should  bestow,  they  would  be 
likely  to  answer  hoth  questions  by  saying,  '  Sucb  a  revelation  as 
shonld  provide  some  infallible  guide  on  earth,  readily  acc<«sible 
to  eveiy  man ;  so  that  no  one  could  possibly  be  in  doubt,  on 
any  point,  as  to  what  he  was  required  to  believe  and  to  do;  but 
should  he  placed,  as  it  were,  on  a  kind  of  plain  high  road, 
whieli  he  would  only  have  to  follow  steadily,  without  taking  any 
care  to  look  around  him;  or,  rather,  in  some  kind  of  vehicle 
on  such  a  road,  in  which  he  would  be  safely  carried  to  his 
journey's  end,  even  tliongh  asleep,  provided  he  never  quitted 
that  vehicle.  For,'  a  man  might  say,  '  if  a  hook  is  put  into 
my  hands  containing  a  divine  revelation,  and  in  which  are 
passages  that  m.ay  be  differently  understood  by  different  persons, 
— even  by  those  of  learning  and  ability,- — -even  by  men  pro- 
fessing eacli  to  have  earnestly  prayed  for  spiritual  guidance 
towaifls  tlie  right  interpretation  tliereof, — and  if,  moreover,  tliis 
book  contains,  in  respect  of  some  points  of  belief  and  of  con- 
duct, no  directions  at  all, — dien  there  is  a  manifest  necessity 
tiiat  I  should  be  provided  with  an  infallible  intei-preter  of  this 
book,  who  shall  be  always  at  hand  to  be  consulted,  and  ready 
to  teach  me,  -without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  the  right 
meaning  of  every  passage,  and  to  supply  all  deficiencies  and 
omissions  in  the  book  itself.  For,  otherwise,  this  revelatioil  is, 
to  me,  no  revelation  at  all.  Though  the  book  itself  be  perfectly 
free  from  all  admixture  of  error, — though  all  that  it  assei'ts  be 
true,  and  all  its  directions  right,  still  it  is  no  guide  for  me,  unless 
I  have  an  infallible  certainty,  on  each  point,  what  its  assertions 
and  directions  are.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  that  Hie  pole-star 
is  always  fixed  in  the  north ;  I  cannot  steer  my  couree  by  it 
when  it  is  obscured  by  clouds,  so  that  I  cannot  be  certain  where 
that  star  is.  I  need  a  com/pas8  to  steer  by,  which  I  can  consult 
at  ail  timra.  There  is,  therefore,  a  manifest  necessity  for  an 
infallible  and  universally  accessible  intei'preter  on  earth,  as  an 
indispensable  accompannnent — and  indeed  essential  pai-t — of 
any  divine  revelation.' 

Such  would  be  the' reasonings,  and  such  the  feelings,  of  a 
man  left  to  himself  to  consider  what  sort  of  revelation  from 
Heaven  would  be  the  most  acceptable,  and  also  the  most  j?to- 
TxMe, — ^the  most  adapted  to  meet  his  wishes  and  his  •wanis. 
And  thus  ai-e  men  predisposed,  both  by  their  feelings  and  their 
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antecedent  conjectures,  towards  the  admission  of  such  preten- 
sions as  have  been  above  aUnded  to. 

And  it  may  be  added,  that  any  one  who  Ib  tlius  induced  to 
give  liimsell'  up  imphcitly  to  tlie  giiidance  of  such  a  supposed 
infallible  authority,  without  presuming  thenceforth  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  on  any  point  relative  to  religion,  or  to  think 
for  himself  at  all  on  such  matters, — such  a  one  will  be  likely 
to  regard  this  procedure  as  the  very  perfection  of  pious  humility, 
— as  a  most  reverent  observance  of  tlie  rule  of  'lean  not  to 
thine  own  understanding ;'  though  in  reality  it  is  tlie  very  error 
of  improperly  leaning  to  our  own  understanding.  For,  to 
resolve  to  believe  that  Gk>d  miist  have  dealt  with  mankmd  just 
in  tlie  way  tliat  v}e  coiild  wish  as  the  most  desiraHle,  and  in  the 
way  tliat  to  lis  seeme  the  most  proiaile, — tins  is,  in  fact,  to  set 
■up  ourselves  as  his  judges.  It  is  to  dictate  to  Him,  in  the  spiiit 
of  Naaman,  who  ihmtght  that  the  prophet  would  recover  him 
by  a  touch  ;  and  who  chose  to  be  healed  by  the  watei-e  of  Ahana 
and  Phai'pai',  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  which  he  deemed  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Israel. 

But  anything  tliat  falls  in  at  once  with  men's  wishes,  and 
witli  their  conjectures,  and  which  also  presents  itself  to  diem  in 
the  guise  of  a  im'tuous  humiliti/,—th.m  they  ai'e  often  found 
readily  and  finniy  to  believe,  not  only  without  evidence,  but 
offcdjist  all  evidence. 

And  tims  it  is  in  the  present  ease.  The  principle  that  every 
revelation  from  Heaven  necessarily  requires,  as  an  indispensable 
aceompaniment,  an  infallible  interpreter  always  at  hand, — this 
principle  clin^  so  strongly  io  the  minds  of  many  men,  that 
they  are  even  found  still  to  maintain  it  after  they  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  any  revelation  at  all,  or  even  in  tlie  existence  of  a  God. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  fact,  tliat  very  great  numbers 
of  men  are  to  be  found,— they  are  much  more  numerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  than  among  us ;  men  not  deficient 
in  intelligence,  nor  altogether  sti'angers  to  reflection,  who,  while 
ttiey,  for  the  moat  pai^t  conform  externally  to  the  prevaihng 
religion,  ai-e  inwai'dly  utter  unbelievei's  in  Christianity ;  yet  still 
hold  to  the  principle, — which,  in  fact,  has  had  the  chief  share 
in  maldng  them  unbehevers, — that  the  idea  of  a  divine  beve- 
LA'noN  implies  that  of  a  univei-sally  accessible,  infallible 
iiri'EKPKETEK ;  and  tliat  tlie  one  witliout  the  other  is  an  absur- 
dity and  conti'adiction. 
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And  this  principle  it  is  that  has  mainly  contributed  to  make 
these  men  unbelievers.  For,  when  a  tolerably  intelligent  and 
reflective  man  liae  fully  satisfied  himself  that  in  point  of  fact 
no  s\ich  provision  Aas  been  made, — tliat  no  infallible  and  uni- 
versally accessible  intei-preter  does  exist  on  earth  (and  tliis  is  a 
conclusion  which  even  the  very  words  of  Paul,  in  his  discourse 
at  Miletus  {Acts  xx.)  would  be  alone  fully  sufficient  to  establish) 
— when  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  non-existence  of  (his 
interpreter,  yet  still  adheres  to  the  principle  of  its  supposed 
rteeessiiy,  the  consequence  is  inevitahle,  that  he  will  at  once 
reject  all  belief  of  Christianity.  The  ideas  of  a  eevelaiton, 
and  of  an  unerring  intekpeeter,  being,  in  hia  mind,  inseparably 
conjoined,  the  overthrow  of  the  one  belief  cannot  but  carry  the 
other  along  with  it.  Such  a  pei-son,  therefore,  will  be  apt  to 
think  it  not  wortli  while  to  examine  tlie  reasons  in  favour  of 
any  other  form  of  Christianity,  not  pretending  to  furnish  an 
infallible  intei"pi"eter.  This — which,  he  is  fully  convinced,  is 
essential  to  a  Revelation  from  Heaven — is,  by  some  Churches, 
claimed,  biifc  not  eslcAUshed,  while  the  rest  do  not  even  claim 
it.  The  pretensions  of  tlie  one  he  has  listened  to,  and  delibe- 
rately rejected;  these  of  the  other  he  regards  as  not  even  worth 
listening  to. 

The  system,  then,  of  reasoning  from  our  own  conjectiu'ea 
as  to  the  necessity  of  tlie  Most  High  doing  so  and  so,  tends  to 
lead  a  man  to  proceed  from  the  rejection  of  his  own  fonn  of 
Christianity  to  a  rejection  of  revelation  altogether.  Bat  does 
it  stop  here?  Does  not  the  same  system  lead  naturally-to 
Atheism  also  ?  Experience  sliows  that  that  consequence,  which 
reason  might  have  anticipated,  does  often  actually  take  place. 
He  who  gives  the  reins  to  his  own  conjectm'ea  as  to  what  is 
necessary,  and  thence  draws  his  conclusions,  will  be  likely  to 
find  a  necessity  for  anch  divine  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  as  does  not  in  fact  take  place.  He  will  deem  it  no  less 
than  necessai-y,  that  an  omnipotent  and  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Being  should  interfei"e  to  rescue  the  oppressed  from  the  opprtssor, 
-—the  corrupted  from  the  corruptor,- — to  deliver  men  from  snch 
temptations  to  evil  as  it  is  morally  impossible  they  should 
withstand; — and,  in  short,  to  banish  eml  from  tlie  univerae. 
And,  since  tliis  is  not  done,  he  draws  the  inference  that  there 
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cannot  possibly  be  a  God,  and  that  to  believe  othei-wise  is  a 
gross  absnrdity.  Sncb  a  belief  lie  may,  indeed,  consider  as 
useful  for  keeping  op  a  wliolesome  awe  in  tlie  mintb  of  the 
viilgai' ;  and  for  tlieir  aakes  he  maj  outwardly  profess  Chi'istianity 
also ;  even  as  tlie  heathen  phil(«ophei"s  of  old  endeavoured  to 
keep  np  the  popular  anperatitions ;  but  a  real  belief  he  will 
regard  ae  sometJiing  impossible  to  an  intelUgent  and  reflective 
mind. 

It  is  not  meant  that  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  those  who . 
maintain  the  principle  here  spoken  of,  are  Atheists.  "We  all 
know  how  common  it  is  for  men  to  fail  of  caiTjing  out  some 
principle  (whetlier  good  or  bad)  which  they  have  adopted ;— how 
common,  to  maintain  the  premises,  and  not  perceive  tlie  con- 
clusion to  which  they  lead.  But  the  tendency  of  the  j)rifwvple 
itself  is  what  is  here  pointed  out :  and  the  danger  is  anything 
but  imaginary,  of  its  leading,  in  fact,  as  it  does  naturally  and 
consistently,  to  Atheism  as  its  ultimate  result. 

But  surely,  the  Atheist  is  not  hereby  excused.  To  reject 
or  undervalue  the  revelation  God  has  bestowed,  urging  that  it 
is  no  revelation  to  ms,  or  an  iusufRcient  one,  because  unerring 
certainty  is  not  bestowed  also, — because  we  are  required  to 
exercise  patient  diligence,  and  watchfulness,  and  candour,  and 
humble  self-disti-nst,^ — -this  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  dis- 
parage and  reject  the  bountiful  gift  of  eye-sight,  becaiise  men's 
eyes  have  sometimes  deceived  them — because  men  have  mis- 
taken a  picture  for  the  object  imitated,  or  a  mirage  of  the 
desert  for  a  lalio ;  and  have  fancied  they  had  the  evidence  of 
sight  for  the  snn's  motion ;  and  to  infer  from  all  this  that  we 
ought  to  blindfold  ourselves,  and  be  led  henceforth  by  some 
guide  who  pretends  to  be  himself  not  liable  to  such  deceptions. 

Let  no  one  fear  that  by  forbeaiing  to  forestall  tlie  judgment 
of  the  last  day, — by  not  presuming  to  dictate  to  the  Most 
High,  and  boldly  to  pronounce  in  what  way  He  Tn-ust  have  im- 
parted a  revelation  to  Man,— by  renouncing  all  pretensions  to 
infallibility,  whether  an  immediate  and  personal,  or  a  derived 
infallibility, — by  owning  themselves  to  be  neither  impeccable 
nor  infallible  (both  claims  ai-e  alike  groundless),  and  by  con- 
senting to  undergo  those  trials  of  vigilance  and  of  patience 
which  God  has  appointed  for  them,^ — -let  them  not  fear  that  by 
this  they  will  forfeit  all  cheerful  hope  of  final  salvation, — all 
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'joy  and  peace  in  believing.'  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  tHe 
reality.  While  euch  Ohi'iatians  m  have  sought  ratlier  iov  peace, 
— ^for  mental  trancLuillity  and  satisfaction, — ^than  for  tndh,  will 
often  fail  both  of  trutli  and  peace,  those  of  the  opposite  dis- 
position are  more  likely  to  attain  both  from  their  gracious 
Master.  He  has  taught  us  to '  take  heed  that  we  be  not  deceived,' 
and  to  'Beware  of  false  prophets;'  and  He  has  promised  us 
His  own  peace  and  heavenly  comfort.  He  has  bid  us  -vvatch 
and  pray ;  He  has  taught  us,  through  His  blessed  Apostle,  to 
'  take  heed  to  ourselves,'  and  to  '  work  out  our  salvation  witb 
fear  and  trembling ;'  and  He  has  declared,  through  the  same 
Apostle,  tliat '  He  worketh  in  us ;'  He  has  bid  ns  rejoice  in  Iiope ; 
He  has  promised  that  He  'will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted 
above  what  we  ai'e  able  to  beai" ;'  and  he  has  taught  tis  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  no  longer  '  see  as  by  means 
of  a  mirror,  darkly,  but  face  to  face ;' — when  we  shall  know 
'not  in  part,  but  even  as  we  are  known;' — when  faith  shall  be 
succeeded  by  cei-tainty,  and  hope  be  ripened  into  enjoyment. 
His  precepts  and  his  promises  go  together.  His  support  and 
comfort  are  given  to  those  who  seek  for  them  in  the  way  He 
has  Himself  appointed. 
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ESSAY  XVII.     OP  SUPERSTITION. 

IT  were  better  to  have  no  opiuion  of  God  at  all,  than  siicli  an 
opinion  as  is  luiwortliy  of  Him;  for  tlie  one  is  unbelief,  tbe 
otlier  is  contumely :  and  cei-tainly  superstition  is  the  reproach 
of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  aaitli  well  to  that  pm-pose :  '  8m-ely,' 
eaith  he,  '  I  iiad  rather  a  great  deal,  men  should  say  there  was 
no  such  a  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  tlian  tliat  they  sliould  say 
there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  wonld  eat  his  children  as  soon  as 
they  were  bom ;"  as  tlie  poets  speals  of  Saturn :  and  as  the 
contumely  is  greater  towai-ds  God,  so  the  danger  is  greater 
towai'ds  men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philosophy, 
to  natutal  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation — all  which  may  bo 
guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not, — 
but  Buperetition  dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men ;  therefore  atlieism  did.  never 
perturb"  States ;  for  it  makes  men  waiy  of  themselves,  as  loot- 
ing no  further ;  and  we  see  the  times  inclined  to  atheism,  as  the 
time  of  Augustus  CEesar,  were  civil'  times ;  but  superatition ' 
hath  been  the  confusion  of  many  States,  and  bringeth  in  a  new 
primum  moJdle*  tliat  ravishetli  all  the  spheres  of  government. 
The  master  of  superatition  is  the  people,  and  in  all  superstition 
wise  men  follow  fools ;  and  arguments  ai'e  fitted  to  practice  in 
a  reversed  order.  It  was  gravely  said,  by  some  of  the  prelates 
in  the  Council  of  Ti'ent,  where  the  doctrine  of  tlie  schoolmen 
bai'e  great  sway,  that  the  schoolmen  were  like  asti'onomers, 
which  did  feign  eccentiies  and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of 
orbs,  to  save  the  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were  no 
such  thin^;  and,  in  like  maimer,  that  the  schoolmen  had 
framed  a  number  of  subtile  and  inti'icate  axioms  and  theorems, 
to  save  the  practice  of  the  Church. 


•'  Plut     Be  Supersiit.  x. 

■"  Pertncb.     To  dUtwb.     '  Thuy  are  content  to  suffer  tli 
rather  than  perlitrb  the  public  peace.' — King  Charles  I. 
'  CSvil,      Orderly;  tranquil;  civUized, 

'For  rudest  ininda  by  hajinony  were  caught, 
And  aivil  life  was  by  Hie  Muses  tauglilv' — Ros 
'  Primum  mobile.     See  pnge  140. 
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The  causes  of  superstition  are  pleasing  and  sensual'  rites  and 
ceremoni^ ;  excess  of  outward  and  piiarieaical  holiness ;  ovei"- 
great  reverence  of  traditions,  ■wliich  cannot  but  load  the  Church ; 
the  stratagems  of  prelates  for  tlieir  own  ambition  and  lucre ;  the 
favouring  too  much  of  good  intentions,  which  openeth  the  gate  to 
conceits  and  novelties ;  the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  matters  by 
human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations ;  and, 
lastly,  barbarous  times,  especially  joined  with  calamities  and  die- 
astere.  Superetition,  without  a  veil,  is  a  deformed  tiling;  for  aa 
it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  simili- 
tude of  supei-stition  to  religion  makes  it  tlie  more  defonned ;  and 
as  wholesome  meat  corrupteth  to  little  wonns,  so  good  forms  and 
ordera  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty  observance.  There  is  a 
superstition  in  avoiding  Bupei"Btition,  when  men  tliink  to  do 
best  if  they  go  fai'tliest  from  tlie  superetition  formerly  received ; 
therefore  care  would'  he  had  tliat  (as  it  faretli  in  ill  purgings) 
the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly  is 
done  when  the  people  is  the  refoiTtier, 


Pbo. 

'  Qui  zelo  peccant,  aon  probondi,  sed  'Ut  eimite,  similitiido  ciim  homine, 

tamen  nmnndi  sunt.  deformitatem  addit;   'Via   enpei'sdtioni, 

'  Those  mho  go  vn-o'iff  fi-om  excess  of  similitudo  cum  I'eli^one. 

seal,  cannot  indeed  be  approved,  bwl  m-ust  '  At  an  ape  U  i!ie  more  hideous  fm  lia 

netieftlielem  be  loved.'  reaeinblance  to  a  man,  so  U  supeniUion 

*            *            *            *  from  its  renemblanee  to  religion,' 

'  Pnestat  nullam  habere  de  diia  opi- 
nionem,  qimm  coDtnmelioeam. 

'  It  ia  belter  to  Juaie  no  opinion  at  all 
of  the  gods,  than  a  degrading  one.' 


ANNOTATIONS.. 

Some  use  the  word  superstition  t-o  denote  any  belief  which 
they  hold  to  be  absurd,  if  those  who  hold  it  can  give  no  ex- 
planation of  it.  For  example,  some  fancy  that  the  hair  will 
not  grow  well  if  it  be  cut  in  tlie  wane  of  the  moon.     But  such 

'  Sensual.     Affecting  the  senses.  '  Would.     Should. 
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a  notion,  though  it  may  be  a  groundless  fancy,  is  not  to  be 
called  in  the  etrict  sense,  a  Biiperstition,  unless  it  be  connected 
with  some  sort  of  religious  reverence  for  some  supposed  snpei- 
human  agent.  Neither  is  superstition  (as  it  has  been  defined 
by  a  popular  though  superficial  wiiter)  '  an  excess  of  religion' 
(at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  woi-d  excess),  as  if  any  one 
could  have  too  much  of  tme  religion,  but  any  wiisdirection  of 
religious  iteeling ;  manif^ted  eitlier  in  sliowing  religious  venera- 
tion or  regard  to  objects  which  deserve  noiu  ;  that  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  worship  of  false  gods ;  or,  in  the  assignment  of 
such  a  degree,  or  such  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  to  any  ob- 
ject, as  that  object,  though  worthy  of  some  reverence,  does  not 
deserve;  or  in  fbe  worship  of  the  trae  God  thi-ough  the  medium 
of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  was  the  unspaiing  suppression  of  both  those  kinds  of 
superstition  which  constituted  the  distinguished  and  peculiar 
merit  of  tliat  upright  and  zealous  prince,  Hezekiali.  He  was 
not  satisfied,  like  many  other  kings,  with  putting  down  that 
brancli  of  superatition  which  involves  tlie  breach  of  the  ^st 
Commandment — the  setting  up  of  false  gods ;  but  was  equally 
decisive  in  his  reprobation  of  the  ptlier  branch  also — the  woi^hip 
of  the  true  God  by  the  medium  of  prohibited  emblems,  and 
with  unauthoi-ized  and  superetitious  rites.  Of  these  two  kinds 
of  siipei'Stition,  the  latter  is  continually  liable,  in  practice,  to 
slide  into  the  former  by  such  insensible  degi-ees,  that  it  is  often 
hard  to  decide,  in  particular  cases,  where  tlie  breach  of  the 
second  Commandment  ends,  and  that  of  the  firet  begins.  Tiie 
distinction  is  not,  however,  for  that  reason  useless ;  perhaps  it  is 
even  tlie  more  useful  on  that  very  account,  and  was  for  that 
reason  preserved,  in  those  two  Commandments,  of  which  the 
second  serves  as  a  kind  of  outwork  to  the  first,  to  guard  against 
ail  gradual  approaches  to  a  violation  of  it — to  keep  men  at  a 
distance  from  infringing  the  majesty  of  'the  jealous  God.' 
Minds  strongly  predisposed  to  superstition,  may  be  compared 
to  heavy  bodies  just  balanced  on  tlie  verge  of  a  precipice.  The 
slightest  touch  will  send  them  over,  and  then,  tlie  greatest 
exertion  that  can  be  made  may  be  insufficient  to  arrest  their 
faU. 
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'  TJi6  one  is  unbdief,  tlie  other  is  /xmtfmndy;  and  certainly 
si^^persUtion  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.'' 

Bacon  might  have  said  that  totli  are  tinbelief ;  for,  lie  who 
raslily  gives  heed  to  Bupei-atitious  delusions,  eiTS  not  from  excess 
of  faith,  but  from  want  of  faith ;  since  what  is  true  in  liia 
belief,  he  receives  not  lecause  it  is  ft^«,— but  because  it  agrees 
with  some  prejudice  oi"  fancy  of  his  own ;  and  lie  is  I'ight  when 
he  is  I'ight,  only  by  chance.  Having  violated  the  spiiit  of  the 
fiiBt  Commandment,  by  regarding  what  is  hnuiaii  with  the 
veneration  due  to  that  only  which  is  divine,  his  worship,  even 
of  tlie  true  God,  becomes  an  abomination.  '  He-  hos  set  np 
idols  in  his  heart,  and  t!ie  Lord,  the  jealous  God,  will  set  His 
face  against  that  man.' 

And  in  reference  to  this  contumely  of  God,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance very  remarkable,  tliat,  in  many  instances  at  least,  super- 
stition not  only  does  not  promote  trae  religion,  but  even  tends 
to  generate  profanenese.  In  proof  of  the  sti-ange  mixture  of 
snperetition  and  profaneness  tliat  leads  to  the  jolfee  and  sallies 
of  wit  diat  ai-e  frequently  heard  among  the  Spanisli  peasantiy, 
even  in  I'^pect  to  tlie  very  objects  of  superetitious  reverence, 
I  can  cite  the  testimony  of  an  eminently  competent  witness. 
The  like  sti'ange  mixture  is  found  in  otlier  lioman  Catholic, 
and  also  in  Pagan  countries,  particularly  among  the  Hindoos, 
who  are  described  as  habitually  reviling  tlieir  gods  in  the 
grossest  terms,  on  the  occasion  of  any  untoward  event.  And 
in  our  own  countiy  nothing  is  so  common  a  theme  of  profane 
jests  among  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks  as  the  Devil ;  a  lai-ge  pro- 
portion of  the  superetition  that  exists  being  connected  more  or 
lees  with  the  agency  of  Evil  Spirits. 

Tliis  curious  anomaly  may  perhaps  be,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  accounted  for,  from  tlie  consideration,  that  as  supereti- 
tion  impedes  a  yoke  ratliei'  of  feai-  than  of  love,  her  votaries  are 
glad  to  take  revenge,  as  it  were,  when  galled  by  tliis  yoke,  and 
to  indemnify  themselves  in  some  degree  both  for  the  irksome- 
ness  of  their  restraints  and  tasks,  and  also  for  tiie  degradation 
(some  sense  of  which  is  always  excited  by  a  consciousness  of 
slavish  dread),  by  taking  liberties  wheneoer  they  dare,  either 
in  the  way  of  insult  or  of  playfulness,  with  the  objects  of  their 
dread. 
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But  how  cornea  it  that  they  ever  do  dare,  as  we  see  is  the 
fact,  to  talce  these  liberties?  This  will  perhaps  be  explained 
by  its  being  a  chai'acteristic  of  stiperstition  to  enjoin,  and  to 
attribute  efficacy  to,  the  more  performance  of  some  specific 
outwai-d  acts, — ^the  use  of  some  material  object,  witliout  any 
loyal,  affectionate  devotion  of  heart  being  reqim'ed  to  accompany 
such  acts,  and  to  pervade  the  whole  hfe  as  a  ruling  motive. 
Hence,  the  rigid  observance  of  the  precise  directions  ^ven, 
leaves  the  votaiy  secure,  at  ease  in  conscience,  and  at  liberty, 
B&  well  as  in  a  disposition,'to  indulge  in  profaneness.  In  hke 
manner  a  patient,  who  dares  not  refuse  to  swallow  a  nauseous 
dose,  and  to  confine  himself  to  a  strict  regimen,  yet  who  is 
both  vexed,  and  somewhat  ashamed,  at  submitting  to  the 
annoyance,  will  sometimes  take  his  revenge  as  it  were,  by 
abusive  ridicule  of  tlie  medical  attendant  and  his  dmgs ; 
knowing  that  tliis  will  not,  so  long  as  he  does  but  take  the 
medicines,  diminish  their  efficacy.  Superstitious  observances 
are  a  kind  of  distasteful  or  disgusting  remedy,  which,  however, 
is  to  operate  if  it  be  but  swallowed,  and  on  which  accordingly 
the  votary  sometimes  venture  gladly  to  revenge  himself.  Tims 
does  snpei-stition  generate  profaneness. 


^  As  the  eontumdy  is  greater  towards  Ood,  so  the  danger  is 
greater  towards  men.^ 


It  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  remark 
on  the  enoi-mity — ^the  noxious  cliaracter— of  all  superstition. 
The  mischiets  of  snperstition  are,  I  conceive,  much  undei'rated. 
It  is  by  many  regai-ded,  not  as  any  sin,  but  as  a  mere  hai-mless 
folly,  at  the  worst ; — as,  in  some  instances,  an  amiable  weak- 
ness, or  even  a  salutary  delusion.  Its  votaries  are  pitied,  as 
in  some  cases  subjected  to  needless  and  painful  restraints, 
and  undergoing  groundless  teiTors ; — sometimes  they  are  ridi- 
culed as  enslaved  to  absurd  and  puerile  observances :  but 
whether  pitied  or  laughed  at,  supei-stitious  Olnistians  are  often 
regarded  as  likely — at  least  as  not  the  less  likely  on  account 
of  their  superstition, — to  have  secured  the  essentials  of  religion : 
— as  believing  and  practising  what  is  needful  towards  salvation, 
and  as  only  carrying  their  faith  and  then-  practice,  uuneces- 
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sai-ily  and  nnreasonably,  to  the  point  of  weak  credulity  and 
t'oolisli  scrupulosity.  This  view  of  the  subject  has  a  sti'ong 
tendency  to  confirm  the  superatitious,  and  even  to  add  to  their 
number,  Tliey  feel  that  if  tliere  is  any  doubt,  they  are  surely 
on  the  safe  side.  '  Supposing  I  am  in  error  on  this  or  that 
point'  (a  man  may  say),  '  I  am  merely  doing  sometliing  siipei'- 
fluous ;  at  the  worst  I  suffer  some  temporary  inconvenience, 
and  perhaps  have  to  encounter  some  ridicnle ;  but  if  the  eiTor 
be  on  the  otlier  side,  I  risk  my  salvation  by  embracing  it ;  my 
present  course  therefore  is  evidently  the  safest — ^I  am,  after  all, 
on  the  safe  side.' — ^As  if  there  were  any  safe  side  but  tlie  side 
of  truth ;  and  as  if  it  could  be  safe  to  manifest  distrust  of  a 
skilfid  physician  by  eomhimng  with  his  medicines  aU  the  ncffiti-ums 
of  all  the  ignorant  practitioners  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  How  far  the  superstition  of  any  individual  may  be  ex- 
cusable or  blameable  in  the  sight  of  God,  can  be  pronounced  by 
Him  alone,  who  alone  is  able  to  estimate  each  man's  sti-engtli 
or  wealfnesB,  his  opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge,  and  hie 
employment  or  neglect  of  those  opportunities.  '  But  the 
same  may  be  said  of  eveiy  other  offence,  as  well  ae  of  those 
in  question.  Of  superetition  itself  in  all  its  vaiioue  forms  and 
degrees,  I  cannot  think  otlierwise  than  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
folly  to  be  ridiculed,  but  a  mischief  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  that 
its  tendency  is,  in  most  cases,  as  far  as  it  extends,  desti'uctive 
of  true  piety. 

'  The  disposition  to  reverence  some  euperhninan  Powei',  and 
in  some  way  or  other  to  endeavour  to  recommend  ourselves  to 
the  favoar  of  that  Power,  is  (more  or  less  in  different  individuals) 
a  natural  and  original  sentiment  of  the  human  mind.  Tlie 
great  Enemy  of  Man  finds  it  easier  in  most  eases  to  misdirect, 
tlian  to  eradicate  this.  If  an  exercise  for  this  religious  senti- 
ment can  be  provided — if  this  natural  craving  alter  divine 
worship  (if  I  may  so  speak)  can  be  satisfied^ — -by  the  practice  of 
superstitious  ceremonies,  true  piety  will  be  much  more  easily 
extinguished  ;  the"  conscience  will  on  tliis  point  have  been  set 
at  rest ;  God's  place  in  the  heai-t  will,  as  it  were,  have  been 
pre-occupied  by  an  idol ;  and  that  genuine  religion  which 
consists  in  a  devotedness  of  the  affections  to  God,  opei'ating  on 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  character,  will  be  more  effectually 
shut  out,  from  the  religious  feeling  of  our  nature  having  found 
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anotlier  vent,  and  exhausted  tliemselves  on  vanities  of  man's 


Too  rdiyimis,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlie  word,  we  cannot  be. 
We  cannot  have  the  religious  sentiments  and  principles  too 
strong,  or  too  deeply  fixed,  if  only  they  have  a  righL  object. 
"We  cannot  love  God  too  warmly — or  iwnov/i'  Him  too  highly — 
or  Bti'ive  to  serve  Him  too  earnestly— or  trust  Him  too  impli- 
citly ;  because  oni-  duty  is  to  love  Him  '  with  all  our  heart,  and 
all  our  soul,  and  all  our  mind,  and  (M  our  strength.' 

But  too  religious,  in  anothei'  sense,  we  may,  and  ai'e  very- 
apt  to  be ;— that  is,  we  are  very  apt  to  make  for  ourselves  too 
many  df^ects  of  religious  feeling. 

Now,  Almighty  God  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  proper 
object  of  religion — as  the  one  only  Power  on  whom  we  ai'C  to 
feel  ourselves  continually  dependent  for  all  tlainga,  and  the  one 
only  Being  whose  favour  we  are  continually  to  seek.  And,  lest 
we  should  complain  that  an  Infinite  Being  is  an  object  too 
remote  and  incomprehensible  for  om-  minds  to  dwell  upon.  He 
has  manifested  himself  in  hie  Son,  tlie  man  J^us  Christ,  whose 
history  and  character  ai'e  largely  described  to  we  in  the  gospels; 
so  that,  to  love,  fear,  honour,  and  serve  Jesus  Chnst,  is  to  love, 
fear,  honour,  and  serve  Almighty  God ;  Jesus  Christ  being 
'one  with  the  Father,'  and  'all  tlie  fulness  of  the  Godhead' 
dwelling  in  Him. 

But  as  long  as  our  ehai'actei-s  are  not  like  God's,  and  we  are 
nnwilling  to  have  them  wade  like  his,  we  are  naturally  averse 
to  being  brought  thus  into  immediate  contact  with  Him  ;  and 
we  slirink  from  holding  (as  it  were)  direct  converse,  or  '  walking 
with'  God — ^from  making  Him  the  object  towards  which  our 
thoughts  and  affections  dii-ectly  turn,  and  the  person  to  whom 
we  come  straight  in  our  prayers,  and  in  whose  control  and 
presence  we  feel  oureelves  at  all  times.  Hence,  men  wish  to 
put  between  themselves  and  God  some  other  less  perfect  Beings, 
with  whom,  tliey  can  be  more  familiar,  and  who  (they  hope)  will 
'let  them  off'  more  easily,  when  they  sin,  than  He  would. 

Now,  indulging  this  disposition  is  not  merely  adding  to  true 
religion,  but  destroying,  or  going  near  to  destroy  it.     Tor,  when 


'  Errms  of  Eamanism,  Si'd  edition,  Essay  i,  §  3,  pp.  S4-87 
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we  have  once  made  for  oiireelvea  aiicli  objects  of  religious  feel- 
ings, tliey  ai'e  objects  so  much  more  suited  to  oiu-  cormpt  nature 
than  God  is,  tliat  we  soon  begin  to  let  Him  drop  out  of  our 
minds  entirely,  whilst  the  infei-ior  Powei-s  engross  all  our  serious 
worship.  Thus  tlie  heathens,  who  began  with  adding  tlie  wor- 
ship of  other  deities  to  that  of  the  Supreme,  ended  witli  ceasing 
to  worship  the  Supreme  at  all.  Nor  does  it  malte  so  much 
difference,  as  one  miglit  at  first  suppose,  whether  we  think  of 
such  infei-ior  Beings  as  lords,  having  a  direct  control  over  us  (as 
the  Pagans  commonly  did),  or  as  only  injki^noing  the  Supreme 
through  theu'  favour  with  Him ;  as  the  Greeks  and  Koman- 
catholics  commonly  profess  to  think  of  tlie  glorified  t 
because  he,  from  whom  I  expect  happiness  or  misery,  1 
the  uppermost  object  in  my  mind,  whether  he  give  o 
cwre  it.  If  an  agent  has  such  influence  with  tlie  landlord,  that 
the  agent's  friends  are  sure  of  favour,  and  his  foes  are  sure  of 
hard  ti'eatment,  it  is  the  agent,  and  not  the  landlord,  that  the 
tenants  will  most  think  about;  though  all  his  power  comes 
really  from  tlie  landlord.  Hence  we  may  see  the  danger  of 
tiiis  kind  of  superstition,  by  which  the  heart  which  should  be 
God's  i&forestaUed,  as  it  were,  by  other  objects. 

'  Atltdsm  did  never  perturb  States.' 

It  may  perhaps  be  infen-ed  fi'om  tliis  remark  that  Bacon 
entei-tained  an  opinion,  held  hy  some,  that  persons  indifferent 
about  all  religions  are  the  most  likely  to  be  tolerant  of  all,  and 
to  be  averse  to  pei-secution  and  coercion.  But  tiiis  is  a  mis- 
taken notion.  Many  persons,  indeed,  perhaps  most,  are  tole- 
rant or  intolerant  according  to  their  respective  tmnpers,  and  not 
according  to  their  jmTidjjles.  But  as  fai'  as  principles  are  con- 
cerned, certainly  the  latitudinarian  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
intolerant,  and  the  sincerely  conscientious  tolerant.  A  man 
who  is  careless  about  religious  dnceiity  may  clearly  see  and 
appreciate  the  political  convenience  of  religious  wnifonnity,  and 
if  he  has  no  religious  scruples  of  his  own,  he  will  not  be  tlie 
more  likely  to  be  tender  of  the  religious  scruples  of  others :  if 
he  is  ready  himself  to  profess  what  he  does  not  believe,  he  will 
see  no  reason  why  othere  should  not  do  the  same. 

'  Mr.  Brydoiie  mentions  in  his  Travels  the  case  of  an  English- 
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maa  who  attended  mass  at  a  clinrch  in  Naples  through  curio- 
6ity  (which  I  am  fai'  from  justifying),  and  on  the  elevation  of 
the  Hcet,  remained  standing,  while  those  ai'oxn^d  ,J;nelt :  for 
this  he  was  repi'oved  hy  a  gentleman  near  him,  aa.:ai;"7iolatJon 
of  tlie  rules  of  delicacy  and  good  breeding,  in  th^  allocking 
the  feeling  of  the  congregation :  he  answered  tliat  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  real  presence ;  JVo  more  do  J,  sw,'  was  the  reply ; 
'and  yet  you  see  Ikneel.' 

'  Now,  without  attempting  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the 
Englishman  (who  was  raider  no  compulsion  to  be  present  at  a 
sei-vice  in  which  he  scrupled  to  join),  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Neapolitan,  or  Mr,  Brydone,  would  probably  have  been 
disposed,  if  entrasted  with  tlie  government  of  any  country,  to 
compel  every  one's  compliance,  in  ah.  points,  with  whatever  the 
feelings  of  the  people  recfuired ;  not  only  to  kneel  before  the 
Host,  but  to  attend  in  precisions  tlie  image  of  St.  Januarius, 
&c.,  if  their  omitting  it  would  be  likely  to  give  oifenee.  The 
plea  of  conscientious  scmple  they  would  not  have  undeiBtood. 
'  I  do  not  believe  so  and  eo,'  would  Iiave  been  met  by  tlie  ready 
answer,  '  No  more  do  I;  and  yet  I  kned.^' 

'  Ab  tlie  Protestant  is  often  inclined  to  look  no  further  than 
to  Eomanism  for  the  origin  of  persecution,  bo  is  tlie  Liiidel 
to  regard  Christianity  as  5ie  chief  cause  of  it.  But  both  are 
mistaken.  I  am  convinced  that  atheists,  should  they  ever 
become  the  predominant  pai-ty,  would  pei^ecute  religion.  For 
it  is  to  human  nature  we  must  trace  both  this  and  many  otiier 
of  those  evils  which  each  man  is  usually  disposed  to  attribute 
to  the  pai'ticular  system  he  is  opposed  to  ;  and  nearly  the  same 
causes,  which  generate  especial  hostility  towards  those  who 
differ  in  faith  from  oni-selves,  would  be  found  to  exist  for  the 
atheists,  Tliey  would  feel  themselves  to  be  regai-ded  by  the 
Christiana,  not  indeed  as  weak  and  ei'edidons,  but  as  pen-ei-se 
and  profane :  tlieir  confidence  again  in  their  own  peisuaaion 
would  be  a^  likely  to  be  shaken  by  tlio  Christian,  as  the  Oliris- 
tian's  by  them :  all  the  human  passions,  in  sliort,  and  all  the 
views  of  political  expediency,  which  have  ever  tempted  the 
Christian  to  pei-secuts,  would  have  a  corresponding  operation 
with  til  em. 


'  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Essay  i.  §  13,  paga  69,  4th  edition. 
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'  Not  that  I  conceive  most  of  them  to  have,  themselves,  any 
6uspieion  of  this,  or  to  be  inaiucere  in  their  professed  abhorrence 
of  pei-secution.  As  no  one  wishes  to  persecute,  so,  tJiey  probably 
do  not  anticipate  (mider  the  above-mentioned  snpposition)  such 
a  state  of  things  as  would  seem  to  call  for  coercive  measures. 
They  imagine,  probably,  that  when  they  had  deprived  chnstiau 
ministers  of  endowments,  had  publicly  proclaimed  the  falsity  of 
the  christian  faith,  and  had.  taken  measures  for  pi-omoting 
education,  and  ch-culating  books  calculated  to  enlighten  the 
people,  the  whole  system  of  religious  belief  would  gradually, 
but  speedily,  die  away,  and  be  regarded  in  the  same  hght  with 
tales  of  fairi^.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  notion  of  some,  whom 
I  have  known  to  express  regret  that  Buonapaiie  did  not  employ 
the  power  he  possessed  in  confen'ing  so  gi'eat  a  beneiit  on 
society  as  he  might  have  done,  'by  abolishing  Christianity.' 
They  were  thinking,  probably,  of  no  more  active  measm-es 
than  the  withliolding  of  the  support  and  countenance  of  govern- 
ment. 

'  In  such  expectations,  every  one  who  believes  in  Christianity 
must  feel  confident  that  they  would  be  deceived.  At  first, 
indeed,  appeai-ances  probably  would  be  such  as  to  promise 
favourably  to  their  views.  For,  most  of  tliose  who  profess 
Christianity  merely  for  fasliion's  sake,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  their  countiy,  would  soon  fall  away ;  and  would  be 
followed  by  many  of  such  as  wanted  fii-mness  to  support  ridi- 
cule, or  the  disfavour  of  those  in  power.  But  after  a  time  the 
progress  of  in-eligion  would  be  found  to  have  come  to  a  stand. 
When  the  plants  '  on  the  stony  gi-ound'  had  been  all  scorched 
up,  those  '  on  the  good  soil'  would  bo  found  still  flourishing. 
Sincere  Christians  would  remain  firm ;  and  some  probably 
would  be  roused  to  exert  themselves  even  with  increased  zeal ; 
and  some  apostates  would  be  reclaimed.  Complaints  would 
then  be  raised,  that  christian  preachers  decried,  as  profane  and 
mischievous,  the  works  put  forth  by  authority ;  and  that  they 
represented  the  nilei-s  as  ahens  from  God,  and  men  whose 
example  should  be  shunned.  Those  indeed  who  had  imbibed  the 
ti'ue  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  would  not  fail  to  incrrlcate,  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,  the  duty  of  loyal  submission,  even  to 
unchristian  magistrates ;    but  it  is   not    unlikely   that  some 
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would  even  take  a  contrary  course,  and  would  thus  help  to 
bring  the  imputation  of  sedition  on  chi-istian  preaching 
unive  really, 

'Tlie  rabble  again,  woiild  he  likely  occasionally  to  aasaU  with 
tumultuous  insult  and  outrage,  the  Christians ;  who  would  in 
consecLuence  he  represented  by  their  enemies  as  occasioning 
fiiese  tumults ;  especially  if,  as  is  likely,  some  among  them  did 
not  submit  patiently  to  such  usage,  or  even  partly  provoked  it 
by  indiscretion.  And  however  free  the  generality  of  the  Cliris- 
tians  might  be  from  any  just  suspicion  of  a  design  to  resort  to 
lawless  violence  in  the  cause  of  tlveu'  religion,  stUl  it  would  be 
evident  that  a  revival  and  renewed  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
Buch  as  they  were  furthering,  must,  after  it  should  reach  a 
cea-tain  point,  endanger  the  continuance  of  power  in  the  hands 
then  wielding  it ;  and  that  such  a  change  of  rulers  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  plans  which  had  been  commenced  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society.  Representing  tlien,  and  regarding  Christianity 
as  tlie  great  obstacle  to  improvement,  as  the  fruitful  source  of 
civil  dissensions,  and  as  involving  disaffection  to  the  then 
existing  government,  they  would  see  a  necessity  for  actively 
interfering,  with  a  view  (not  indeed  like  religious  persecutors, 
to  the  salvation  of  soids,  but)  to  tlie  secular  wehare  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  civil  com- 
munity. Tliey  would  feel  themselves  accordingly  (to  say  nothing 
of  any  angry  passions  tliat  might  inti'ude)  bound  in  duty  to 
prohibit  tlie  books,  the  preaching,  and  the  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians. The  Christians  would  then,  in  violation  of  the  law, 
circulate  Bibles  clandestinely,  and  .hold  their  assemblies  in 
cellars,  and  on  sequestered  heaths.  Coercion  would  of  course 
become   necessai-y  to  repress   tliese  (as  they  woxdd  then  be) 

illegal  acts.     And  next but  I  need  not  proceed  any 

further ;  for  I  find  I  have  been  giving  almost  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  things  when  the  cluistian  Churches  were 
spreading  iu  the  midst  of  Heathenism,  And  yet  I  have  only 
been  following  up  the  conjectures,  which  no  one  (believing  in 
Christianity,)  could  fail  to  foi-m,  who  was  buttolerably  acquainted 
with  human  nature.  .  For  '  such  ti-ansactions,'  says  the  great 
historian  of  Greece,  '  take  place,  and  always  will  take  place 
(tliough  varied  in  foi-m,  and  in  degree  of  violence,  by  circum- 
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stances),  as  long  as  hmna/n,  naiure  remains  the  same.' '  Never 
can  we  be  secured  from  the  recvirrence  of  tlie  like,  but  by  the 
implantation  of  some  principle  wliicli  is  able  to  purity,  to  reno- 
vate, to  convert  that  nature ;  in  short,  to  '  create  the  new 
MAN."  Cliristianity,  often  as  its  name  has  been  blazoned  on 
the  bannei-s  of  tlie  persecutor— Christianity,  truly  understood, 
as  represented  in  the  writings  of  its  founders,  and  honestly 
applied,  famishes  a  preventive — the  only  _pe7'?7iane7i%  effectnal 
preventive, — of  the  spirit  of  pei'secntion.  !For,  as  with  fraudu- 
lent, so  it  is  also  witli  coercive,  measures,  employed  in  matters 
pertaining  to  religion:  we  must  not  expect  that  the  generality 
will  he  so  far-sighted,  as  always  to  perceive  their  ultimate  inex- 
pediency in  each  particulai-  case  that  may  occur ;  tliey  will  be 
tempted  to  regard  tlie  peculiai-  circumstances  of  this  or  tliat 
emergency  as  constituting  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
calling  for  a  departoi'e  from  the  general  principle.  "Whereas 
the  plainest  Christian,  when  he  has  once  ascertained,  as  he 
easily  may,  if  he  hoiiestly  consult  the  Scriptures,  what  the  will 
of  God  is,  in  tliis  point,  will  walk  boldly  forward  in  the  path  of 
his  duty,  though  he  may  not  see  at  every  turn  whitiier  it  is 
leading  him ;  and  with  full  faith  in  the  divine  wisdom,  will 
be  ready,  in  pious  confidence,  to  leave  events  in  tlie  hands  of 
Providence.' ' 

'  Tlie  maMer  of  sv^perstition  is  the  people? 

Bacon  has  here  shown  that  he  perceived  what  is  too  fre- 
quently overlooked — the  real  origin  of  priestcraft.  I  take  leave 
to  quote  again  from  the  Errors  of  Rotnanism.  '  We  ai-e  accus- 
tomed to  heai-  much  of  pi-iestcraft — of  the  subtle  ai'ts  of 
designing  men,  who  imposed  on  the  siiBplicity  of  an  ignorant 
people,  and  persuaded  them  to  believe  that  they,  the  priests, 
alone  understood  the  nature  of  tlie  Deity— tlie  proper  mode  in 
which  to  propitiate  Him — and  the  mysterious  docU'ines  to  which 
tlie  others  were  to  give  tlieir  implicit  assent ;  and  the  poor 
deluded  people  are  represented  as  prevailed  on  against  tiieir 
better  judgment,  by  tlie  sophistiy,  and  promises,  and  threats  of 
these  crafty  impostoi-s,  to  make  th&m  the  keepers  of  their  con- 

'Thuejd.  B.  iii.  o.  S2,  '  Epii.  ir.  H4. 

'  E^ay  on  '  Perseeution,'  3rd  series. 
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Bciencea — their  mediatois,  and  substitutes  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  their  despotic  spiritual  rulei's. 

'  There  is  xuidoubtedly  much  ti-uth  in  such  a  representation ; 
but  it  leaves  on  the  mind  an  erroneous  impression,  because  it  is 
(at  the  utmost)  only  half  the  tmth, 

'  If,  indeed,  in  any  coimtry,  priests  had  been  Beings  of  a 
different  species — or  a  distinct  caste,  as  in  some  of  tlie  Pagan 
nations  where  the  priesthood  is  hereditary ; — if  this  race  had 
been  distinguished  from  the  people  by  intellectual  superiority 
and  moral  depravity,  and  if  the  people  had  been  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  knowing,  and  serving,  and  obeying  God  for  themselves, 
but  had  been  persuaded  by  tliese  demons  in  human  foi-m  that 
this  was  impossible,  and  that  the  laity  must  trust  them  to 
perform  what  was  requisite,  in  tJieir  stead,  and  submit  implicitly 
to  their  guidance, — ihen,  indeed,  there  would  be  gi'ound  for 
regarding  priestci-aft  as  altogether  tlie  work  of  the  priests,  and 
in  no  degree  of  the  people.  But  we  should  remember,  tliat  in 
every  age  and  countiy  (even  where  they  were,  as  the  Romish 
priests  were  not,  a  distinct  caste,)  priests  must  have  been  mere 
men,  of  like  passions  with  their  brethren ;  and  though  some- 
times tliey  might  have,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable  intellectual 
superiority,  yet  it  must  always  have  been  impossible  to  delude 
men  into  the  reception  of  such  gi-oss  absurdities,  if  they  had  not 
found  in  tiiem  a  readiness — nay,  a  craving — for  delusion.  The 
reply  which  is  recorded  of  a  Romish  priest,  is,  (not  in  the  sight 
of  God  indeed,  but)  as  fai-  as  regai'ds  any  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  laity,  a  satisfactory  defence ;  when  taxed  with  some  of 
the  monsti'ous  impt^tures  of  his  Church,  his  answer  was  '  The 
people  wish  to  be  deceived ;  and  let  them  be  deceived,"  Such, 
indeed,  was  tlie  case  of  Aaron,  and  similar  the  defence  he 
offered,  for  making  tlie  Israelites  an  image,  at  their  desire.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the^si  recorded  instance  of  departure 
from  purity  of  worship,  as  established  by  the  revelation  to  the 
Israelites,  w;as  forced  on  tlie  priest  by  ihe,  people. 

'The  ti'uth  is,  mankind  have  an  innate  pTOpensity,  as  to 
other  errore,  so,  to  that  of  endeavouring  to  sei-ve  God  by  proxy ; 
— to  commit  to.  some  distinct  Order  of  men  the  care  of  their 
religions  concerns,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  confide  the  cai'e 


'  Pnpulus  villi  deeipi,  et  decipiiitnr. 
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of  their  bodily  health  to  the  physician,  and  of  their  legal 
transactions  to  the  lawyer;  deeming  it  snfBcient  to  follow 
implicitly  their  directions,  witliout  attempting  tlieraselvea  to 
beconae  acqiminted  with  the  mysteries  of  medicine  or  of  law. 
For,  Man,  except  when  imusually  depraved,  retains  enongh  of 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  to  have  a  natural  reverence  for  reli- 
gion, and  a  desire  that  God  should  be  woreliipped ;  but,  through 
5ie  coiTuption  of  his  natru-e,  his  heart  is  {except  when  divinely 
purified)  too  much  alienated  from  God  to  talse  delight  in 
sei-ving  Him.  Hence  tlie  disposition  men  have  ever  shown,  to 
substitute  the  devotion  of  the  priest  for  tlieir  own;  to  leave  the 
duties  of  piety  in  his  hands,  and  to  let  him  serve  God  in  their 
stead,  Tliis  disposition  is  not  so  much  the  consepeence,  as 
itself  tlie  origin  of  priratcraft.  The  Eomish  hierarcliy  did  but 
take  advantage  from  time  to  time  of  tliis  natural  propensity,  by 
ingrafHng  successively  on  its  system  such  practices  and  points 
of  docti-ine  as  favoui'ed  it,  and  which  were  naturally  converted 
into  a  source  of  profit  and  influeKce  to  the  priesthood.  Ilcnce 
sprung — among  other  instances  of  what  Bacon  calls  '  tlie  sti'ata- 
gems  of  prelates  for  their  own  ambition  and  lucre,' — the  gi-adual 
transformation  of  the  Chmfian  mmister^ — ^the  Presbyter— into 
the  sacrificing  priest,  the  Hiereus  (in  Latin,  '  saeerdos,'  as  tbe 
Eomaniste  caU  theirs)  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  religions. 
Hence  sprung  the  doctiine  of  the  necessity  of  Confession  to  a 
priest,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Penance  he  enjoins,  and  of  the 
Absohition  he  bestows.  These  cormptions  ci'ept  in  one  by  one  j 
originating  for  the  most  part  with  an  ignorant  and  depraved 
people,  but  connived  at,  cherished,  consecrated,  and  successively 
established,  by  a  debased  and  worldly-minded  Ministiy ;  and 
modified  by  them  just  so  tar  as  might  best  favoiir  the  views  of 
their  secular  ambition.  The  system  thus  gradually  compacted, 
was  not — ^like  Mahometism — tlie  deliberate  contrivance  of  a 
designing  impostor.  Mahomet  did  indeed  most  artfully  accom- 
modate his  system  to  Man's  nature,  but  did  not  wait  for  tlie 
gr'adiial  and  spontaneous  operations  of  human  nature  to  produce 
it.  He  reared  at  once  the  standai'd  of  proselytism,  and  im- 
posed on  his  followers  a  code  of  doctrines  and  laws  ready 
framed  for  their  reception.  The  tree  which  he  planted  did 
indeed  find  a  congenial  soil ;  but  he  planted  it  at  once  \vitli  its 
trunk  full  formed  and  its  branches  displayed.     Tlie  liomish 
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system,  on  the  contrary,  rose  insensibly,  like  a  yonng  plant 
from  the  seed,  making  a  pi'Ogi'ess  scarceJy  perceptible  from  year 
to  year,  till  at  length  it  had  fixed  its  roots  deeply  in  the  soil, 
and  spread  its  baneful  shade  far  ai-onnd. 

'  luteounda  quidem,  Bed  Iteta  et  fortja  Burgvmt, 
Quippe  Bolo  «al«ra  Bubest ;' 

it  was  the  natural  ofiapring  of  man's  fi-ail  and  corrupt  character, 
and  it  needed  no  sedulous  culture.  It  had  its  source  in  human 
passions,  not  cheeked  and  regulated  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  hut  who,  on  the  contraiy,  were 
ever  ready  to  indulge  and  encomage  men's  weakness  and 
wickedness,  provided  they  could  tura  it  to  tlieir  own  advantage. 
The  good  seed  '  fell  among  thorns ;'  which  being  fostered  by 
those  who  should  have  been  occupied  in  rooting  them  out,  not 
only  '  sprang  up  with  it,'  but  finally  choked  aiid  ovei'powered  it. 

'  In  all  superstition  wise  men  follow  fools  ;  and  a/rguments  aire 
fitted  to  practice  in  a  reverse  order.' 

'It  is  a  mistake,  and  a  very  common,  and  practically  not 
unimportant  one,  to  conclude  that  the  origin  of  each  tenet  or 
practice  is  to  be  found  in  those  ai'guments  or  texts  which  are 
urged  in  support  of  it ; — ^that  they  furnish  the  cause,  on  the 
removal  of  which  the  effects  will  cease  of  course ;  and  that  when 
once  those  reasonings  ai'e  exploded,  and  those  texts  rightly 
explained,  all  danger  is  at  an  end,  of  falling  into  similar  eiToi-s. 

'  The  fact  is,  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  by  no 
means  exclusively  in  questions  connected  with  rehgion,  the 
eiToneous  belief  or  practice  has  arisen  first,  and  the  theory  has 
been  devised  aftei-wards  for  its  support.  Into  whatever  opinions 
or  conduct  men  ai'e  led  by  any  human  propensities,  they  seek 
to  defend  and  justify  these  by  the  best  ai'guments  they  can 
frame :  and  then,  assigning  (as  they  often  do  in  perfect  sincerity) 
these  arguments  as  the  ca'use  of  their  adopting  such  notions, 
they  misdirect  the  couree  of  our  inquiry ;  and  thus  the  chance 
(however  small  it  may  be  at  any  rate)  of  rectitying  their  errora 
is  diminished.  For  if  tliese  be  in  reality  traceable  to  some 
deep-seated  principle  of  our  nature,  as  soon  as  ever  one  false 
foiindation  on  which  tliey  have  been  placed  is  removed,  another 
will  bo  substituted ;  as  soon  as  one  theory  is  proved  untenable, 
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a  new  one  will  be  devised  in  its  place.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
we  om'selves  are  apt  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  seeiirity  against 
en-ors  whose  real  origin  is  to  be  sougbt  in  the  univei-sal  pro- 
pensities of  human  natore. 

'  Not  only  Eomanism,  but  almost  every  system  of  supereti- 
tion,  in  order  to  be  rightly  underetood,  should  be  (if  I  may  bo 
speak)  read  backwai-ds.  To  take  an  instance,  in  illustration 
of  what  has  been  said,  from  the  mythological  system  of  the 
ancients ;  if  we  inquire  wliy  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  regaj-ded 
by  tliem  as  of  such  vast  importance,  we  are  told  that,  according 
to  their  system  of  religious  belief,  the  souls  of  those  whose 
bodies  were  unbnried  were  doomed  to  wander  disconsolate 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx.  Such  a  tenet,  supposing  it 
previously  established,  was  undoubtedly  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce or  increase  the  feehng  in  question ;  but  is  it  not  much  the 
more  probable  supposition,  tliat  the  natural  anxiety  about  our 
mortal  remains,  which  has  been  felt  in  every  Age  and  Conntiy, 
and  which  many  partake  of  who  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  and 
justify  it,  di-ove  tliem  to  imagine  and  adopt  the  theory  which 
gave  a  rational  appeai'ance  to  feelings  and  practices  already 
existing ! 

'  And  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Romish  errore ;  the  cause  assigned  for  each  of  them  will  iu 
general  be  found  to  be  in  reality  its  effect, — the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported,  to  have  gained  currency  from  men's  par- 
tiality for  the  conclusion.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain 
what  is  at  firet  siglit  so  great  a  pai-adox :  the  vast  diffei'euce  of 
effect  apparently  produced  in  minds  of  no  contemptible  powers, 
by  the  same  arguments, — the  fi-equent  InefEcacy  of  the  most 
cogent  reasonings,— and  the  heai-ty  satisfaction  with  which  the 
most  futile  are  often  listened  to  and  adopted.  Nothing  is  in 
general  easier  than  to  conviace  one  who  is  prepai'ed  and 
desirous  to  be  convinced ;  or  to  gain  any  one's  full  approbation 
of  arguments  tending  to  a  conclusion  he  has  already  adopted ; 
or  to  refute  triumphantly  in  his  eyes  any  objections  brought 
against  what  he  is  imwiUing  to  doubt.  An  argument  which 
shall  have  made  one  convert,  or  even  settled  one  really  doubts 
ing  mind,  though  it  is  not  of  course  necessarily  a  sound  argu- 
ment, will  have  accompliahed  more  than  one  which  receives  the 
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unheBitating  assent  and  loud  applause  of  thoiJsands  wlio  bad 
already  embraced,  or  -were  predisposed  to  embrace,  tlie  con- 
clusion." 

'  It  is  of  gi'eat  practical  impoi'tence  to  trace,  as  far  as  we 
ai"e  able,  eacb  error  to  ite  real  source.  For  instance,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  doctrine  of  Ti-ansubstantiation  to  bave  in  fact  ai-isea 
fi-om  tlie  misintei-pretation  of  the  text,  we  shall  expect  to  remove 
the  eri'or  by  showing  reasons  why  the  passage  should  be  under- 
stood differently: — a  very  reasonable  expectation,  where  the 
doctrine  hm  spmmffjrom  ike  misinierpretaidon,  but  quite  others 
wise  where,  as  in  this  ease,  the  m-mnterprdaUon  has  aprungfrom 
the  doctrine.  And  that  it  lias  so  sprung,  besides  the  inti'insic 
hnprobability  of  men  being  led  by  the  words  in  question  to 
beheve  in  Transnbstaotiation,  we  have  the  additional  proof  that 
fihe  passage  was  before  tlie  eyes  of  tlie  whole  Christian  world 
for  ten  centuries  before  tlie  doctrine  was  thought  of. 

'Another  exemphfication  of  this  principle  may  be  found  in 
the  origin  of  the  belief  in  Eomish  supremacy  and  infallibility. 
This  indeed  had  been  gradually  established  before  it  was  dis- 
tinctly claimed.  Men  did  not  submit  to  the  autlionty,  because 
they  were  convinced  it  was  of  divine  oiigin,  and  infallible ;  but 
on  the  contraiy,  they  were  convinced  of  this,  because  tliey  were 
disp(Bed  and  accustomed  so  to  submit.  Tlie  tendency  '  to  teach 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,'  and  to  acquiesce  in 
such  teaching,  is  not  tiie  effect,  but  the  cau^e,  of  theu'  being 
taken  for  the  commandments  of  God." 

'  The  causes  of  su^eralAtym 


'  The  attributing  of  some  sacred  efficacy  to  tlie  performance 
of  an  outmard  act,  or  the  presence  of  some  material  objed, 
without  any  inwai-d  devotion  of  the  heart  being  required  to  ac- 
company it,  is  one  of  the  most  prevailing  chai-actenstics  of  super- 
stition. It  is  at  least  found,  more  or  less  in  most  species  of  it. 
The  tendency  to  disjoin  religions  observances  (that  is,  what  are 
intended  to  be  such),  from  heartfelt  and  practical  religion,  is  one 
of  the  most  besetting  evils  of  our  cormpt  nature.     Now,  no  one 

■JiW-ffl-s  of  Rojnaitism,  Br^  edition,  Essay  IV.  §  2,  p.  186-189. 
'Ibid.  pp.  163,193. 
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can  fail  to  perceive  how  opi^osite  tliis  is  to  tnie  piety.  Empty 
forme  not  only  eapersede  piety  by  standing  in  its  place,  but 
gradually  alter  the  habits  of  the  mind,  and  render  it  unfit  for 
the  exercise  of  genuine  pious  sentiment.  Even  the  natui'al 
food  of  religion  (if  I  may  so  speat)  is  thus  converted  into  its 
poison.  Our  very  prayers,  for  example,  and  oui-  perasal  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  become  superstitious,  in  proportion  as  any  one 
expects  them  to  operate  as  a  chai'm — -attributing  efficacy  to  the 
mere  words,  while  his  feehng-s  and  thoughts  are  not  occupied  in 
what  he  is  doing.' 

^  Every  religious  ceremony  or  exercise,  howevei'  well  calcu- 
lated, in  itselt^  to  improve  the  heart,  is  liable,  aa  I  have  said, 
thus  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  form,  and  consequently  to 
become  superstitioim :  but  in  proportion  as  the  outward  obser- 
vances ai-e  the  more  complex  and  operose,  and  tlie  more  immean- 
ing  or  unintelligible,  the  more  danger  is  tliere  of  snperstitiously 
attaching  a  sort  of  magical  efficacy  to  the  bare  outward  act, 
independent  of  mental  devotion.  If,  for  example,  even  our 
prayei-8  ara  liable,  without  constant  watclifidne^,  to  become  a 
superstitious  form,  by  our  '  honouring  God  with  our  lips,  while 
our  heart  is  far  from  Him,'  tliis  result  is  almost  unavoidable 
when  the  prayei-s  are  recited  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  with 
a  prescribed  number  of  '  vain  repetitions,'  ci'o^inga,  and  telling 
of  beads.  And  men  of  a  timorous  mind,  having  once  taken  up 
a  wrong  notion  of  what  religion  consists  in,  seek  a  refuge  from 
doubt  and  anxiety,  a  substitute  for  inward  piety,  and,  too  often, 
a  compensation  for  an  evil  hfe,  in  an  endless  midtiplication  of 
STipei-stitious  observances  ;^-of  pilgrimages,  sprinklings  with 
holy  water,  veneration  of  relics,  and  the  like.  And  hence  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  superstitions,  which,  in  tlie  couree  of 
many  centuries,  gradually  arose  in  tlie  Eomish  and  Greek 
Churches.' 

But  were  there  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  corrupt 
clnireh,  we  ai-e  not  to  suppose  tliat  we  are  safe  from  supersti- 
tion, Tliere  ai-e  a  great  many  things  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed, tliat,  though  not  superetitious  in  themselves,  may  be 
abiised  into  occasions  of  superstition.  Such  are  the  sacraments; 
prayer,  pviblic  and  private ;  instructions  from  the  ministers  of 


■  See  Essays,  (2iid  series,)  Essay  X.,  on  Self-deniaL 
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tlie  word ;  biiildings  and  days  set  apart,  either  wholly  or  partly, 
for  these  purposes.  '  In  a  word — where  aiiytliing,  not  in  itself 
moral  or  religions,  is  connected  with  i-eligion,  siiperetition  fastens 
upon  that,  because  it  is  'worldly,' andlets  the  reetgo.  Thus,  when 
God's  justice  is  described  in  Scripture  as  vengeance,  to  show  ua 
that  it  pursues  the  offender  as  sternly  as  a  revengeful  man  would 
piu^ue  his  enemy,  supei-sfcition  fastens  on  the  thought  of  God's 
thirsting  for  remnge,  and  regards  ain  only  as  an  offence  wliich 
provokes  in  God  a  desire  of  inflicting  pain  on  somebody.  Again 
when  water,  or  bread  and  wine,  ai'e  made  signs  of  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  sacrificed  for  us, 
superetition  tastens  on  the  water,,  or  the  bread  and  wine,  as  if 
fhey  were  the  things  themselves.  When  a  place  must  be  set 
apai-t  for  divine  woi'ship,  supei-stition  fancies  that  God  dwells 
in  that  ^lace,  rather  than  in  the  heai'ts  of  the  worehippere. 
When  pictures  or  images  of  holy  persons  are  set  before  us, 
superstition  fastens  on  tlie  image  as  if  it  were  the  reality. 
Wlien  rites  and  ceremonies  are  used  to  express  our  devotion, 
supei-stition  makes  tliem  our  devotion.  When  pi-ayers  have  to 
be  scdd,  superetition  makes  tlie  saying  them,  prayer.  When 
good  books  are  to  be  perused,  superetition  makes  the  perusal 
edification.  When  works  are  to  be  done  from  a  good  mot-i/ue, 
Buperetition  makes  the  outward  action  the  good  works.  When 
sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake  are  commended,  superatition 
takes  the  suffering  for  merit ;  and  so  in  many  other  instances. 
It  seizes  ever  on  the  outward — on  that  which  is  not  moral ; 
on  that  which  stiikes  the  senses  or  tlie  imagination — and  fastens 
.  there ;  while  true  religion,  on  the  contraiy,  calls  on  us  to  '  lift 
up  our  heai't'  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  and  use  the  out 
ward  as  a  help  to  the  '  inwai'd.' " 

'  Too  great  r&oerenoe  of  iraditiotis,  over-loading  the  Chturoh^ 

It  is  exti'a ordinary  the  readiness  with  which  many  persons 
acquiesce  in  ti-adition,  and  rest  satisfied  witli  an  appeal  to  a 
standard  in  all  respects  so  vague  and  uncertain.  Por,  besides 
the  uncertainty  of  ti'aditions  which  are  received  in  the  Church 
of  Eome,  there  is  an  ciddiUonal  uncertainty  to  each  individual 


■  Caution)^  for  the  I&nss,  No.  V.  p.  81. 
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Eomau  Catholic,  w/iat  are  eo  received.  If  a  mau  when  told, 
'  Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Church,'  should  ask,  '  how  did  you 
leara  that  V  It  will  be  found,  by  puBiiing  such  inquiries,  lliat 
the  priest  leanit  it  from  a  book,  which  r^wrts  tliat  something 
haB  been  refported  by  one  of  the  ancient  fathei's  as  having  been 
repm^ted  to  him  as  believed  by  those  who  had  heard  it  reported 
tliat  the  Apostles  taught  it.  So  that,  to  found  faith  on  an 
appeal  to  such  h-adition,  is  to  base  It  on  the  report  of  a  report 
of  a  report  of  a  report.  And,  therefore,  tlie  disciiseions  one 
sometimes  meete  with,  as  to  the  '  credibility  of  traditions, 
generally,  are  as  idle  as  Hume's  respecting  tlie  credit  due  to 
testiinony.  One  might  as  well  inquire,  '  What  degree  of  regaiMi 
should  be  paid  to  books  f  As  common  sense  would  dictate  in 
reply, '  What  book?'  us  also '  TFAoae testimony? — what  ti-adition?' 
As  each  particular  testimony,  and  each  particular  book,  just  so 
should  each  alleged  tradition  be  exammed  on  its  own  merits. 

'Ti"adition  is  not  the  interpreter  of  Sffripi/iire,  but  Scripture 
is  the  interpreter  of  tradition.  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  tradition 
is  to  be  held  to,  rather  than  Sci'ipture,  because  tradition  was 
before  Scripture ;  since  the  Scriptures  (that  is,  written  records) 
were  used  on  purpose,  after  ti'aditions  had  been  tried,  to  guard 
against  the  uncertainties  of  mere  tradition.  Scripture  is  the 
test ;  and  yet  many  defend  oral  ti-adition  on  the  ground  that  we 
have  the  Scriptures  themselves  by  tradition.  Would  they  think 
that,  becanse  they  conld  tnist  most  servants  to  deliver  a  letter, 
however  long  or  important,  therefore  tliey  could  ti'uat  tliem  to 
deliver  its  contents  in  a  message  by  woj-d  of  mouth  ?  Take  a 
familial"  case.  A  footman  brings  you  a  letter  fi'oui  a  friend,  ' 
upon  whose  word  you  can  perfectly  rely,  giving  an  accoaut  of 
BometJiing  that  has  happened  to  himself,  and  the  exact  acconnt 
of  which  you  are  gi'eatly  concerned  to  know.  While  yon  are 
reading  and  answering  the  letter,  the  footman  goes  into  the 
kitchen,  and  there  gives  yom'  cook  an  account  of  tlie  same 
thing ;  wliicli,  he  says,  he  overheard  tlie  upper  servants  at  home 
talking  over,  as  related  to  them  by  the  valet,  who  said  he  had  it 
from  your  friend's  son's  own  lips.  The  cook  relates  the  story  to 
your  gi'oom,  and  he,  in  turn,  tells  you.  Would  you  judge  of 
that  story  by  Uie  letter,  or  the  letter  by  the  stoiy  V 

'  Canlionnfor  ths  Times,  Ut  <!(3ition,  H"o.  XI.  pp.  20,  21. 
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"Well  might  Bacon  speak  of  the  '  over-loading'  by  tiiidition, 
for  it  does  over-load,  whetlier — accoi-ding  to  the  pretended  dis- 
tinction— it  be  made  co-ordinate  with,  or  subordinate  to,  Scrip- 
tm-e.  To  mal^e  these  countless  ti-aditions  the  substitute  for 
Scripture  by  offering  them  to  the  people  as  proofe  of  doctrine, 
is  eometliing  like  offering  to  pay  a  large  bill  of  exchange  in 
farthings,  which  you  know,  it  would  be  intolerably  ti-onblesome 
to  count  or  caiTy.  And  tradition  when  made  subordinate  to, 
and  dependent  on,  Scripture,  is  made  so  much  in  the  sama 
way  that  some  parasite  plants  are  dependent  on  the  trees  tliat 
support  tliem.  The  parasite  at  iirst  clings  to,  and  rests  on,  the 
tree,  which  it  gi-adually  overspreads  with  its  own  foliage,  till  by 
little  and  httle,  it  weakens  and  completely  smothei's  it, 

■  Miraturque  noTaa  froniles,  et  non  sna  poma.' 

But,  with  regard  to  this  distinction  attempted  to  be  set  tip 
between  co-ordinate  and  subordinate  tradition,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  tJiat,  '  it'  any  human  comment  or  interpretation  is  to 
be  received  implicitly  and  witho\it  appeal,  it  is  placed  pi-ac- 
tically,  as  far  as  relates  to  everything  except  a  mere  question 
of  dignity,  on  a  level  with  Scripture.  Among  the  Parliamenta- 
rians at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  there  were  many — at  first  a 
gi-eat  majority — who  professed  to  obey  the  lying's  commands, 
as  notified  ia  them  iy  Pa/rUmrient,  and  levied  forces  in  the  King's 
name,  against  his  pereon.  If  any  one  admitted  Parliament  to 
be  tlie  sole  and  authoritative  intei'preter  and  expounder  of  the 
regal  commands,  and  tliis  without  any  check  from  any  other 
power,  it  is  plain  that  he  virtually  admitted  the  sovereignty  of 
that  Pai-hament,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  I'ecognized  their 
foi-mal  deposition  of  the  King." 

'  Th^  faking  aim  at  divine  inaMers  lyy  kixman? 

The  desire  of  prying  into  mysteries  relative  to  tlie  invisible 
world,  but  wliicli  have  no  connection  with  practice,  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature,  and  to  it  may  by  traced  the  immense 
mass  of  presumptuous  speculations  about  tiling  unrevealed, 
respecting  God  and  his  designs,  and  his  decrees, '  secret  to  us,"  as 
well  as  all  tlie  idle  legends  of  various  kinds  respecting  wonder- 

'  JRngdom  of  Ohrid,  4tti  edition,  Essay  IL  §  i26,  p.  21fi.  '  See  nth  Article. 
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working  saints,  &c.  The  eanction  afforded  to  these  h  y  peraons  who 
did  not  tliemselves  believe  them,  sprang  from  a  dishonest  pursuit 
of  tlve  expedient  rather  than  the  tnie ;  biit  it  is  probable  tliat  the 
far  gi-eater  pail;  of  such  idle  tales  had  not  their  origin  in  any  deep 
and  politic  contrivance,  but  in  men's  natural  passion  for  what  is 
marvellous,  and  readiness  to  cater  for  thatpassion  in  each  other; 
— ^in  the  universal  fondness  of  the  human  mind  for  speculative 
knowledge  respecting  things  curious  and  things  hidden,  rathei" 
than  (what  alone  the  Scriptures  supply)  practical  knowledge 
respecting  tilings  which  have  a  reference  to  our  wants.  It  was 
thus  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  was  conmpted  by  '  mixture  of 
imaginations,'  When  the  illumination  from  Heaven — ^the  rays 
of  revelation — failed  to  shed  the  fuU  light  men  desired,  they 
brought  to  the  dial-plate  the  lamp  of  human  philosophy. 

'  Mm,  think  to  do  heat  if  they  go  fv/rthest  from  the  superstiHon 
formevly  reoeived;  therefore  care  wovld  he  had  that  the  good 
he  i\ot  taken  away  with  the  had.^ 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  'mistake  reverse  of  right  for 
wrong.'  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  act  upon  the  tiite 
familiar  rule  of  guarding  especially  against  the  error  which  on 
each  occasion,  or  in  each  place,  you  find  men  especially  liable 
to;  but  you  must  remember,  at  the  same  time,  this  other 
caution,  not  less  important  and  far  more  likely  to  be  overlooked 
— to  guard  against  a  tendency  to  a  reaction — against  the  prone- 
ness  to  rush  from  one  extreme  into  the  opposite. 

One  cause  of  this  is,  that  a  painful  and  odious  association  is 
sometimes  fonned  in  men's  minds  witli  anything  at  all  connected 
witli  that  from  whicli  they  have  suifered  much ;  and  thus  they 
are  led  to  reject  the  good  and  the  evil  togetlier.  Tliis  is 
figured  in  tlie  Tale  of  a  Ttih,  by  Jack's  eagerness  to  be  '  as 
unlike  that  rogue  Peter  as  possible ;'  and  he  accordingly  tears 
off  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  flings  it  away,  because  it  had  been 
ovei'laid  with  lace. 

'  Since  almost  eveiy  en'oneous  system  contains  truth  blended 
with  falsehood,  hence  its  tendency  usually  is,  first,  to  recommend 
the  falsehood  on  account  of  tlie  truth  combined  with  it,  and 
aftei'wards,  to  bring  the  tiiith  into  contempt  or  odium  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  inteiinixtnre  of  falsehood. 
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*In  no  point  is  the  record  of  past  tim^  more  instmctive  to 
tliose  capable  of  learning  from  otlier  experience  than  their  own, 
than  in  what  relates  to  die  history  of  reactions. 

'It  has  been  often  remai-fced  by  geographeis  that  a  river 
flowing  through  a  level  conntiy  of  soft  alluvial  soil  never  keeps 
a  straight  cooree,  but  winds  regularly  to  and  fro,  in  tlie  fonn 
of  the  letter  S  many  times  repeated.  And  a  geographer,  on 
looking  at  the  course  of  any  sti'eam  as  mai'ked  on  a  map,  can 
at  once  tell  whether  it  flows  along  a  plain  (like  tlie  river  Meander 
which  has  given  its  name  to  such  windings)  or  tlu-ough  a  i-ocky 
and  hilly  country.  It  is  found,  indeed,  that  if  a  straight 
channel  be  cut  for  any  stream  in  a  plain  consisting  of  tolerably 
soft  soil,  it  never  will  long  continue  straight,  unless  artificially 
kept  80,  bnt  becomes  crooked,  and  increases  its  windings  more 
and  more  every  yeai-.  The  cause  is,  that  any  httle  wearing 
away  of  the  bank  in  the  softest  part  of  the  soil,  on  one  side, 
occasions  a  set  of  the  sti'eam  against  this  hollow,  which  increases 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  drives  the  water  aslant  against  the 
opposite  hank  a  little  lower  down.  This  weai's  away  that  bank 
also ;  and  thus  the  stream  is  again  driven  against  a  part  of  the 
first  bank,  still  lower ;  and  so  on,  till  by  the  weaiing  away  of 
the  hanks  at  these  points  on  each  side,  and  tlie  depceit  of  mud 
(gi'adually  becoming  diy  land)  in  the  compai'atively  still  water 
between  them,  tlie  coui-se  of  the  stream  becomes  sinuous,  and 
its  windings  increase  more  and  more. 

'  And  even  thus,  in  human  afFaii«,  we  find  alternate  move- 
ments, in  neaily  opposite  dh'ections,  taking  place  from  time  to 
time,  and  generally  bearing  some  proportion  to  each  other  in 
respect  of  the  violence  of  each ;  even  as  the  highest  flood-tide  ia 
succeeded  by  the  lowest  ebb. 

'We  find — in  the  case  of  political  affaire, — that  tlie  moat 
servile  submiesion  to  privileged  classes,  and  the  grossest  abuses 
of  power  by  these,  have  been  the  precui-sors  of  the  wildest 
ebullitions  of  popular  fury,— of  the  overthrow  indiscriminately 
of  ancient  institutions,  good  and  bad, — and  of  the  most  tni-bnlent 
democracy;  generally  proportioned,  in  its  exti'avagance  and 
violence,  to  tlie  degi-ee  of  previous  oppression  and  previous 
degradation.  And  again,  we  find  that  whenever  men  have 
become  heartily  wearied  of  licentious  anarchy,  their  eagerness 
has  been  propoiiionably  great  to  embrace  the  opposite  extreme 
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of  I'lgoroua  despotism ;  like  shipwreclied  maiiners  clinging  to  a 
bai'e  and  rugged  rock  as  a  ret'iige  from  tlie  waves, 

'  And  when  we  look  to  the  history  of  reUgiiMs  changes,  the 
prospect  is  similai-.  The  formalism,  the  superstition,  and  tlie 
priestcraft  which  prevailed  for  so  many  ages  throughout  Clu-is- 
tendom,  led,  in  many  instances,  hy  a  natural  reaction,  to  the 
wildest  irregulai'ities  of  fanaticism  or  profaneness.  We  find 
antinomian  licentiousness  in  some  instances  the  successor  of  the 
pretended  merit  of  what  were  called  '  good  works ;'  in  others, 
the  rejection  altogether  of  the  Ohristiau  Sacraments  succeeding 
tlie  superatitions  abuse  of  them ;  the  legitimate  claims  of  every 
visible  Church  utterly  disowned  hy  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  groaned  under  a  spiritual  tyranny;  pi-etensions  to 
individual  pereonal  inspiration  set  up  by  tliose  who  had  revolted 
from  that  tyranny ;  and  in  shoii,  every  vai-iety  of  extravagance 
that  was  most  contrasted  with  the  excesses  and  abuses  that  had 
before  prevailed.' 

Such  are  the  lessons  which  Eeason  and  wide  Expenence 
would  teach  to  those  who  '  have  ears  to  hear,'  and  wliich  tlie 
wisest  men  in  various  ages  have  laboured,  and  generally 
laboured  in  vain,  to  inculcate.  For  all  Eeason,  all  Experience, 
and  the,autIioi-ity  of  all  the  wise,  are  too  often  powerless  when 
opposed  to  excited  pai'ty-spirit. 

We  cannot,  then,  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  re- 
actions, lest  we  msli  from  one  fault  into  another  conti'aiy  fault. 
We  should  remember  also  that  all  admixture  of  ti-uth  with  eiTor 
has  a  double  danger :  some  admit  both  together ;  otliei's  reject 
botli.  And  hence,  nothing  is  harmless  that  is  mistalcen  either 
for  a  tiTith  or  for  a  virtue. 

In  no  point,  we  may  be  assured,  is  our  spiritual  enemy  more 
vigilant.  He  is  ever  ready  not  merely  to  tempt  us  with  the 
unmixed  poison  of  known  sin,  but  to  corrupt  even  our  food,  and 
to  taint  even  our  medicine  with  the  venom  of  his  falsehood. 
For  religion  is  the  medicine  of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  designed  aud 
appropriate  preventive  and  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our  nature. 
GRie  subtle  Tempter  well  knows  that  no  other  allurements  to  siii 
would  be  of  much  avail,  if  this  medicine  were  assiduously 
applied,  and  applied  in  unadulterated  purity;  and  he  knows 
that  Eupei-stition  is  the  specific  poison  which  may  he  the  most 
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easily  blended  witli  tnie  religion,  and  which  will  the  most  com- 
pletely deati'oy  its  efficacy. 

It  is  for  us  then  to  take  heed  that  the  '  light  which  is  in  us 
be  not  dai-kness ;'  that  our  religion  he  kept  pure  from  the 
noxious  admixtiu-e  of  superstition ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  observe 
the  errors  of  others  with  a  view  to  our  own  coiTection,  and  to 
our  own  preservation,  instead  of  contemplating  '  the  mote  tliat 
is  in  our  brother's  eye,  while  we  behold  not  the  beam  tliat  is  in 
our  own  eye.'  Our  conscience,  if  we  cai'efully  regulate,  and 
diligently  consult  it,  will  he  ready,  after  we  have  seen  and  con- 
demned (which  is  no  hard  task)  ^e  faults  of  our  neighbour,  to 
furnish  us  (where  tliere  is  need)  with  that  salutary  admonition 
which  the  self-blinded  King  of  Israel  received  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Prophet,  'Thou  art  the  man.' 
IS 
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ESSAY  XVm.     OF  TRAVEL. 

^  I  TRAVEL,  in  the  younger  sort,  ia  a  paii;  of  education ;  in 
-*-  the  elder,  a  part  of  expenence.  He  that  travelleth  into  a 
country  befoi'e  he  hath  some  enti'ance  into  the  language,  goeth 
to  school,  and  not  to  traveL  That  young  men  ti'avel  under 
eome  tutor,  or  gi'ave  servant,  I  allow'  well ;  so  that  he  be  such 
a  one  that  hath  the  language,  and  hath  been  in  the  eountiy 
before ;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them  what  things  are 
worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country  where  they  go,  what  acquaint- 
ances they  are  to  seek,  what  exercises  or  discipline  the  place 
yieldeth ;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad 
little.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  in  sea  voyages,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  diaries ; 
but  in  land-travel,  wherein  eo  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the 
most  part  they  omit  it — as  if  cliance  were  fitter  to  be  registered 
than  obsei'vation :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  ia  use.  The 
things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are  the  courts  of  princes,  espe- 
cially when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors ;  the  eoiu'ts  of 
j  ustice,  wMIe  they  sit  and  heai-  causes ;  and  eo  of  consistories 
ecclesiastic ;  the  cburches  and  monasteries,  with  lie  monuments 
which  are  therein  extant;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities 
and  towns;  and  so  the  havens  and  harbours,  antiquities  and 


ruins,  libraiies,  college, 
are ;  shipping  and  navi 
pleasure 


i,  disputations  and  lectures,  where  any 
s ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state  and 
^■eat  cities;  armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  ex- 
,^wai'ehouses,  exercises  of  horsemanship,  fencing, 
training  of  soldiere,  and  the  lite:  comedies,  such  whereunto 
the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort;  treasuries  of  jewels  and 
robes ;  cabinets  and  rarities ;  and,  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is 
memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go— after  all  which,  tl)e 
tutors  or  servants   ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry.     As  for 


'  Allow.    Apjrrove.    "The  Lord  allovieth  the  righteous.' — Psalms. 

'  Biirae.  Exchange;  bovrss.  {So  called  from  the  sign  of  a  parse  being  anciently 
set  oyer  the  places  where  merehante  met.)  '  Fraternities  and  companies  I  approve 
of,  Bueh  as  merehanta'  Jiirses.' — Mnrlon. 
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tiiumphe,'  masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  executions, 
and  sueli  shows,  men  need  not  be  put  in  mind  of  them ;  yet 
they  are  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will  have  a  young  man 
to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather 
much,  tliis  you  must  do :  first,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some 
enti-ance  into  the  language  before  he  goeth;  then  he  must  have 
Buch  a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knowetli  the  country,  as  was  like- 
wise said ;  let  him  caiTy  with  him  also  some  card,  or  book, 
describing  the  country  where  lie  travelleth,  which  will  be  a 
good  key  to  his  inquijy ;  let  him  keep  also  a  diaiy ;  let  him  not 
stay  long  in  one  city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  de- 
serveth,  but  not  long ;  nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town, 
let  him  change  his  lodging  fi-om  one  end  and  paa't  of  the  town 
to  anotlier,  which  is  a  gi'eat  adamant'  of  acquaintance ;  let  him 
sequester  himself  from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and 
diet  in  such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the  nation 
where  he  travelleth ;  let  him,  xipoii  his  removes  from  one  place 
to  another,  procure  recommendation  to  some  person  of  quality 
residing  iu  tlie  place  whither  he  removeth,  that  he  may  use  his 
favoui'  in  tliose  tilings  he  desiretli  to  see  or  know ;  tiius  he  may 
abridge  his  travel  witii  much  profit. 

As  for  tlie  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  ti-avel, 
that  which  is  most  of  all  profitable,  is,  acquaintance  with  the 
secretaries,  and  employed  men  of  ambassadors ;  for  so  in 
travelling  in  one  countiy  he  shall  suck  tlie  expenence  of 
many.  Let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons  in  all 
kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  tlie  fame ;  for  quarrels,  they 
are  with  cai-e  and  discretion  to  be  avoided — they  are  com- 
monly for  misti-e^es,  healtiis,  place,  and  words :  and  let  a  man 
bewai'e  liow  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome 
pereons,  for  they  will  engage  him  into'  tlieir  own  quarrels. 
"When  a  traveller  retumeth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  coun- 
tries where  he  hath  ti-avelled  altogether  behind  him,  but  main- 

'  Triumphs,     PuUU  sho'ms  of  any  tind 

'  Hold  those  justs  and  iriumphs.' — ySAataspere. 
'  Adamant     Fop  toadston^. 

'  Yon  drew  me,  yon  hnrd-hearted  adamant'— Skakespere, 
'  Into.     In.     '  How  much  more  may  education  mdnee  by  custom  good  habit« 
into  a  reasonable  creature.' — Locks. 
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tain  a  con-espoudence  by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintance 
which  are  of  moat  worth ;  and  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  liia 
dBCourse,  than  in  his  apparel  or  gesture;  and  in  his  discouree 
let  liim  be  rather  advised  in  liis  answers,  than  forwai-d  to  tell 
stories :  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change  hi&  conntry 
mamiere  for  those  of  foreign  parts,  but  only  prick  in  some 
flowei«  of  tliat'  he  hath  learned  abroad  into  the  eustoms  of  his 
own  conntry. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

I  the  younger  sort  is  apmt  of  education '^   in  the  elder 
apaH  of  e; 


Tho  well-known  tale  for  young  people,  in  the  Evenings  at 
JSome,  of  'Eyes  and  no  Eyes,'  might  be  applied  to  many 
travellers  of  opposite  habits. 

But  tliere  are,  moreover,  not  a  few  who  may  be  said  to  be 
'  owe-eyed'  traveller ;  who  see  a  great  deal  of  some  pai-ticular 
class  of  objects,  and  are  blind  to  all  otliei-s.  One,  for  example, 
will  have  merely  tlie  eye  of  a  landscape  painter ;  another,  of  a 
geologist,  or  a  botanist;  another,  of  a  politician;  and  so  on. 
And  the  way  in  which  some  men's  views  are  in  this  way 
limited,  is  sometimes  very  whimeical.  For  instance — A.  B.  was 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  extensive  reading,  especially 
in  ancient  liistory,  which  was  his  favourite  study.  He  ti-avellod 
on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Italy,  with  an  eager  desire 
to  verify  tlie  localities  of  celebrated  battles  and  other  transac- 
tions recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Eoman  historians :  andiie  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  fixing  on  the  exact  spot  of  almost  every 
feat  perfoi-med  by  Hannibal.  And  when  these  researches,  in 
each  place,  were  completed,  he  hurried  away  without  having,  or 
seeking,  any  intereoui'se  with  any  of  ihe  people  now  inhabiting 
Italy,  or  thinking  it  worth  while  to  make  any  inquiries  as  to 
their  character  and  social  condition ;  having  sot  out  with  the 


'That     What;  llmt  which. 
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conviction  that  they  were,  and  over  must  bo,  c^uite  unworthy  of 
notice ;  and  having,  of  couree,  left  Italy  with  the  same  opinion 
on  that  point,  with  which  he  entered  it,  knowing  ae  mnch  of  its 
inhabitants  as  of  those  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  only,  with  the 
difference  that,  concerning  the  latter,  he  was  ama/re  of  his  own 
ignorance,  and  had  formed  no  opinion  at  all. 

And  travellers,  who  do  seek  for  knowledge  on  any  point,  are 
to  be  warned  against  hasty  induction  and  rash  generalization, 
and  consequent  presumptuous  conclusions.  For  instance,  a 
lady  who  had  passed  six  weeks  in  Jamaica,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  whom  she  described  as  eminently  benevolent,  and  remarh- 
ally  kind  to  his  slaves,  spoke  with  scorn  of  any  one  who  had 
hem,  m  the  "West  Indies,  and  who  doubted  whether  slaves  were 
always  well  ti'eated.  And  Goldsmith,  who  had  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  decided  that  the  higher  classes  were  better  off  in 
republi(ffi,  but  the  lower  classes  in  absolute  monarchies.  Had 
he  lived  a  few  years  longer  he  miglit  have  seen  tlie  French 
populace,  goaded  to  madness  hj  tlieir  intense  misery  under  the 
monarchy,  rushing  into  that  awful  Revolution. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Louis  tlie  Eighteenth,  at  his  first 
restoration,  a  letter  was  received  (by  a  pereon  who  aftei'wai'ds 
regretted  not  having  kept  it  as  a  curious  document)  from  the 
nephew  of  one  of  our  then  ministers,  saying  that  all  the  ti-a- 
vellers  from  France  with  whom  he  had  convereed  agreed  in  the 
conviction  that  the  Bourbon  Government  was  firmly  fixed,  and 
was  daily  gaining  sti-ength.  The  letter  was  dated  on  tlie  very 
day  that  Buonaparte  was  sailing  from  Elba  t  And  in  a  few 
days  after,  the  Bourbons  were  expelled  witliout  a  straggle. 
Thme  travellere  must  surely  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  the 
one-eyed. 

It  often  happens  that  a  man  seeks,  and  obtains,  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  he  travels, 
but  falls  in  with  only  <me  pa/rtundar  set,  whom  he  talics  for 
representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  Accordingly,  to  Bacon's 
admonition  about  procm-ing  lettei-s  of  introduction,  we  should 
add  a  caution  as  to  the  point  of  '■from,  whom  T  or  else  the  tra- 
veller may  be  consigned,  as  it  were,  to  peraons  of  some  particular 
party,  who  will  forward  him  to  others,  of  their  own  pai"ty,  in 
the  next  city,  and  so  on  through  the  chief  part  of  Europe.  And 
two  persons  who  may  have  been  tlms  ti^eated,  by  those  of 
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opposite  parties,  may  perhaps  return  from  corresponding  tours 
with  as  opposite  impr^siona  of  the  people  of  the  eountiies  tliey 
have  visited,  as  the  loiights  in  the  t'atle,  of  whom  one  had  seen 
only  the  silver  side  of  the  shield,  and  the  other  only  tlie  golden. 
Both  will  perhaps  record  quite  faithfully  all  they  have  eeon 
and  heard ;  and  one  will  have  reported  a  certain  nation  as  full 
of  misery  and  complaint,  and  ripe  for  revolt,  when  the  otlier 
has  found  them  prosperous,  sanguine,  and  enthusiastically 
loyal. 

In  the  days  when  ti-avelling  by  post-chaise  was  common, 
there  were  usnally  certain  lines  of  inns  on  all  the  principal 
roads ;  a  series  of  good,  and  a  series  of  inferior  ones,  each  in 
connexion  all  the  way  along ;  so  that  if  you  once  got  into  the 
worse  line,  you  could  not  easily  get  out  of  it  to  tlie  journey's 
end.  The  'White  Hart'  of  one  town  would  drwe  you — almost 
literally- — to  the  '  White  Lion'  of  the  next ;  and  so  on,  all  the 
way ;  bo  that  of  two  ti'avellers  by  post  from  London  to  Exeter 
or  York,  the  one  would  have  had  nothing  but  bad  hoi-ses,  bad 
dinnera,  and  bad  beds,  and  the  other,  very  good.  This  is  analo- 
gous to  what  befalls  a  traveller  in  any  new  country,  with  respect 
to  the  impressions  he  receives,  if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
party.  They  consign  him,  as  it  were,  to  those  allied  with  them, 
and  pass  him  on,  from  one  to  another,  all  in  the  same  con- 
nexion, each  showing  him  and  teUing  him,  just  what  suits  the 
party,  and  concealing  from  him  everytliing  else. 

This  is,  nowhere  more  the  case  than  in  L'eland ;  from  a  tour 
in  which  two  travellers  will  sometimes  return,  each  faithfully 
reporting  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and  having  been  told 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  tinith  on  any  point,  but  only  one 
side  of  the  tnith ;  and  the  impressions  received  will  be  perhaps 
quite  opposite.  Tlie  Lieh  jaunting-car,  in  which  the  passengers 
eit  back  to  back,  is  a  sort  of  type  of  what  befalls  many  tourists 
in  Ireland.  Each  se^  a  great  deal,  and  repoi-ts  faithfully  what 
he  has  seen,  one  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  other  on  the 
other.  One  wiU  have  seen  all  that  is  green,  and  the  other,  all 
that  is  orange. 

It  often,  indeed,  happens  tliat  men  place  themselves  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  in  the  hands  of  a  party.  But  sometimes  they 
are,  from  one  cause  or  another,  deluded  into  it,  when  they  have 
no  such  thought.     This  sometimes  takes  place  through  the 
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ambignity  of  wo:i3s,  !For  instance,  if  the  designation  "by  whicli, 
in  some  pai'ts  of  the  Continent,  Protestants  are  usually  tnown, 
as  distinguished  from  Romanists,  happens  to  be  with  us  tlie 
title  denoting  a  certain  ^xirij/  in  a  Protestant  Church,  a 
foreign  Protestant,  coming  among  ue,  or  holding  intercourse 
with  us,  ie  likely  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party 
whom,  from  the  nmm,  he  supposes  to  compnse  all  who  agree 
with  him  in  religion. 
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ESSAY  XIX.     OF  EMPIRE. 

IT  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind  to  have  few  thinge  to  desire, 
and  many  things  to  fear ;  and  yet  thai,  commonly  is  the  case 
with  kings,  who  being  at  the  highest,  want  matter  of  desire, 
which  makes  tlieir  minds  more  languishing,  and  have  many 
representations  of  perils  and  shadows,  which  make  their  minds 
the  less  cleai- ;  and  tliis  is  one  reason  also  of  that  effect  which 
the  Scripture  speaketh  of,  '  That  the  king's  heart  is  inscrutable ;" 
for  multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predominant  desire, 
tihat  should  mai-shal  and  put  in  order  all  the  rest,  maketh  any 
man's  heai't  hard  to  find  or  sound.  Hence  it  comes  hkewise, 
that  princes  many  times  make  tliemselv^  desires,  and  set  their 
hearts  upon  toys ;  sometimes  upon  a  building ;  sometimes  upon 
erecting  of  an  Order ;  sometimes  upon  the  advancing  of  a 
pereon ;  sometimes  upon  obtaining  excellency  in  some  art,  or 
feat  of  the  hand — as  Nero  for  playing  on  tlie  hai'p ;  Domitian 
for  certainty  of  the  hand  with  tlie  arrow ;  Coramodus  for  play- 
ing at  fence ;  Oai'acalia  for  driving  chariots ;  and  the  hke,  Tiiis 
seemetli  incredible  unto  those  tliat  laiow  not  tlie  principle,  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  more  cheered  and  refreshed  by  profiting  in 
small  things,  than  by  standing  at  a  stay'  in  great.  We  see  also 
that  kin^  that  have  been  fortunate  conquerore  in  their  fii-st 
years,  it  being  not  possible  for  them  to  go  forward  infinitely, 
but  that  they  must  have  some  check  or  arrest  in  their  fortunes, 
turn  in  tlieu'  latter  years  to  be  superstitious  and  melancholy ;  as 
did  Alexander  tlie  Great,  Dioclesian,  and  in  our  memory 
Chai'les  V.,  and  others  ;  for  he  that  is  used  to  go  foi'ward,  and 
findeth  a  stop,  I'alleth  out  of  his  own  favour,  and  is  not  the 
thing  he  was. 

To  speak  now  of  the  true  temper'  of  empire,  it  is  a  thing 
rare  and  haa'd  to  keep,  for  both  temper  and  distemper  consist 
of  contraries ;  but  it  is  one  tiling  to  mingle  contraries,  another 

'  Prow.  xxy.  3. 

'  stand  at  a  stay.  To  itand  stUl ;  not  to  advance.  '  Affiurs  of  state  seemed 
rather  t«  stand  at  a  stay  than  to  advance  or  decline.' — Haywta-d. 

'  Temper.     Ikte  balance  of  gtialities.    '  Health  itself  is  bnt  a  kind  of  Umpef, 
gotten  and  presevved  by  a  conTenient  mixture  of  eontrarieties.'  — Arhitlmot. 
'Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper?' — Shakfspere. 
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to  intercliange  them.  The  answer  of  Apolloniua  to  Vespasian 
is  full  of  excellent  instrnction.  Vespasian  asked  him,  '  What 
was  Kero's  overtlirow  ?'  He  answered,  '  Kero  could  touch  and 
tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  Bometiuies  he  used  to 
wind  -the  pins  too  high,  sometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low ;" 
and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  destroyeth  authority  so  much  as 
the  unequal  and  untimely  interchange,  of  power  pressed  too  far, 
and  relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  latter  times  in  princes' 
affairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and  sliiftinga  of  dangers  and 
mischiefs,  when  \h.%-j  are  neai-,  than  solid  and  grounded  eom-ses 
to  keep  them  aloof;  but  tliis  is  but  to  try  masteries  with  for- 
tmie ;  and  let  men  beware  how  tliey  neglect  and  suffer  matter 
of  trouble  to  be  prepared ;  for  no  man  can  forbid  the  spait,  nor 
tell  whence  it  may  come.  The  difficulties  in  princes'  business 
are  many  and  gi-eat,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  often  in  their 
own  mind ;  for  it  is  common  with  princes  {saitli  Tacitus)  to  will 
contradictories :  '  Sunt  plerumque  regum  voluntates  vehementes, 
et  inter  se  conti-ariEe."  I"or  it  is  the  solecism  of  power  to  think 
to  command  the  end,  and  yet  not  to  endure  tlie  mean.' 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours,  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  prelates  or  clergy,  their  nobles,  their  second 
nobles  or  gentlemen,  their  merchants,  their  commons,  and  tlieir 
men  of  war ;'  and  from  all  these  arise  dangers,  if  care  and  cir- 
cumspection be  not  used. 

Fii'St,  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general  rule  he 
given  (the  occasions  are  so  variable),  save  one  which  ever 
holdeth — which  is,  that  princes  do  keep  due  sentinel,  that  none 
of  tlieir  neighboui-s  do  overgrow  so  (by  increase  of  territory,  by 
embracing  of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like,)  as°  they  become 
more  able  to  annoy  them  than  they  were ;  and  this  is  generally 
tiie  work  of  standing  councils  to  foresee  and  to  hinder  it. 
During  that  tiiumvirate  of  kings,  King  Henry  VHI.  of  England, 

'  Philost     T%t.  Apoll.  Tyan.  v.  28. 

'  The  will  of  kings  is,  for  tlia  most  part,  Tenement  and  inconsistent.'— Sallnst, 
B.  J.  lis.    (Not  Taeifus.) 

'  Mean.  Means.  'Tlie  Tirtnous  eonversation  of  Chrlatjane  was  a  metrt  to  work 
the  eonverdon  of  tha  heathen  to  Christ' — Hooker. 

*  Men  of  war  {now  only  applied  to  shipa.)  Warriors  ;  mldiers.  '  And  Saul  set 
him  over  the  ineji  ofiotei:' — 1  Sara,  ivUi,  B. 

'  As.     ?7ia(.     See  page  23. 
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Fi-aucia  L,  king  of  France,  and  Cliarles  Y.,  emperor,  there  was 
such  a  watch  kept  that  none  of  the  three  could  wm  a  palm'  of 
ground,  but  the  othei'  two  -would  sti'aightwajs"  balance  it,  either 
by  confederation,  or,  if  need  were,  by  a  war,  and  would  not  in 
any  wise  take  up  peace  at  interest ;  and  the  like  was  done  by 
that  league  {which  Guicciardine  saith  was  the  security  of  Italy,) 
made  between  Ferdinando,  king  of  Naples,  Lorenzius  Medices, 
and  Ludovicus  Sforsa,  potentates,  the  one  of  Florence,  the  other 
of  Milan.  Neither  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  schoolmen  to 
be  received,  that  a  war  cannot  justly  be  made,  but  upon  a  pre- 
cedent' injury  or  provocation ;  for  there  is  no  question  but  a 
just  fear  of  an  imminent  danger,  though  there  be  no  blow 
given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  war. 

For  their  wives,  tiiere  ai'e  cruel  examples  of  them.  Livia 
is  infamed'  for  (he  poisoning  of  her  husband ;  Eoxolana,  Soly- 
man's  wife,  was  the  desti-uction  of  that  renowned  prince,  Sultan 
Mustapha,  and  othenvise  troubled  his  house  and  succession; 
Edward  IL  of  England's  queen  had  the  principal  hand  in  the 
deposing  and  murder  of  her  husband.  Tliis  kind  of  danger  is 
then  to  be  feared  chiefly  when  the  wives  have  plots  for  the 
raising  of  their  own  children,  or  else  that  they  be  advoutressra.' 

For  their  childi-en,  the  tragedies  likewise  of  dangers  from- 
them  have  been  many;  and  generally  tiie  entering  of  the 
fathore  into  suspicion  of  tlieir  children  hath  been  ever  unfoi-- 
tunate.  The  destruction  of  Mustapha  {that  we  named  before) 
was  so  fatal  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks 
from  Solyman  until  this  day  is  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of 
strange  blood,  for  that  Selymus  II.  was  thought  to  be  supposi- 


'  Palm,    ffamf  8  b-eadlh.     '  Thi palm,  or  hand's  breadth,  is  a  twenty-fourtli  part 
of  the  stature.'— iToZifcr. 
'  Stmightwajs.    Imtaediateli/. 

'  Lika  to  a  ship  that  having  'scap'd  a  tempest, 
la  straiff/itway  elaim'd  and  boarded  witli  a  pirate'— SJiakespsre. 
'  Precedent.    Preteding. 

'Do  it  at  once, 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  aocidenta  unpurposed.' — ShakeipeTe, 
*  lafamed.    /iifomous.     '  Whosoever  for  any  ofCenee  be  infamed,  by  their  ears 
hang  rings  of  gold.' — Sir  2!  Jfore. 

iduUeress,     (So  ealled  from  breach  of  the  marriage-TOW.) 
'  In  luhoatry 
God's  commandments  break.' — Bong,  1650, 
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titioua.  The  destruction  of  Cmpus,  a  young  prince  of  rare 
towardness,'  by  ConstantiuuB  the  Great,  his  father,  was  in  like 
manner  fatal  to  hia  house,  for  both  Constantinus  and  Constance, 
his  sons,  died  violent  deaths ;  and  Constantius,  his  other  son, 
did  little  hetter,  who  died  indeed  of  sickness,  but  after  that 
JulianuB  had  taken  ai'ms  against  him.  The  desti'uction  of 
Demetrius,  son  to  Pidlip  11.  of  Macedon,  turned  upon  the 
father,  who  died  of  repentance :  and  many  like  examples  there 
ai'e,  but  few  or  none  where  the  fathere  had  good  by  such  dis- 
tnist,  except  it  were  where  the  sons  were  in  open  arms  against 
them,  as  was  Selymus  I.  against  Bajazet,  and  the  thi-ee  sons  of 
Henry  11.,  king  of  England. 

For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud  and  great,  there  is 
also  danger  from  them ;  as  it  was  in  the  tim^  of  Anselmus  and 
Thomas  Beckett,  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  who,  with  their 
crosiei-s,  did  almost  try  it  with  the  king's  sword ;  and  yet  tliey 
had  to  deal  with  stout  and  haughty  kings — Wilham  Hufus, 
Hemy  I.,  and  Henry  II.  The  danger  is  not  from  that  estate,' 
but  where  it  hath  a  dependence  of  foreign  authority,  or  where 
the  churchmen  come  in  and  are  elected,  not  by  the  collation  of 
the  king,  or  particular  patrons,  but  by  the  people. 

For  tiieu-  nobW,  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  it  is  not  amiss ; 
but  to  depress  them  may  make  a  king  more  absolute,  but  less 
safe,  and  le^  able  to  perfonn  anything  that  he  desires.  I  have 
noted  it  in  my  history  of  King  Heniy  VH.  of  England,  who 
depressed  his  nobility,  whereupon  it  carae  to  pass,  that  his  times 
were  fiiU  of  difficulties  and  troubles ;  for  the  nobility,  though 
they  continued  loyal  unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  co-operate  with 
him  in  his  business — so  that  in  effect  he  was  fain^  to  do  all 
things  himself. 

For  their  second  nobles,  there  is  not  much  danger  from  them, 
being  a  body  dispei-sed :  they  may  sometimes  discourse  high 
but  that  doth  little  hurt ;  besides,  they  ai-e  a  eounterpoiso  to 
the  higher  nobility,  that  they  gi'ow  not  too  potent ;  and,  lastly. 


'  Towsrdness.    DoeUit^.    'He  proved  in  his  youth  a  pecsonage  of  great  toiom'd- 
Kess,  and  such  aa  no  emaU  hope  of  him  was  eonceived.' — Bblmshed. 

'  Estate.     Orda-  of  mm.    '  AU  the  estate  of  the  elders.' — Acts  xxii.  6. 

'Fain.     GoinpelUd;   constrained.     'Whosoever  will  Lear,  he  stall  find  Qod; 
wliosoevei'  wiU  sUidy  to  know,  shall  ha  also/uiH  to  believe.' — Hooker. 
'  I  was  fain  to  forswear  it' —  Shakespere. 
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being  the  most  immediate  in  authority  with  the  cominon 
people,  they  do  best  temper  popular  commotions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  are  venaporta,^  and  if  tliey  flom-ieh 
not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  limbs,  bnt  will  have  empty  veins, 
and  nourish  little.  Taxes  and  imposts  upon  them  do  seldom 
good  to  the  king's  revenue,  for  that  which  he  wins  in  the  hun- 
dred' he  loseth  in  the  shire :  the  particular  rates  being  increased, 
but  the  total  bulk  of  trading  rather  decreased. 

For  tlieir  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from  them,  except 
it  be  where  they  have  great  and  potent  heads,  or  where  you 
meddle  with  the  point  of  religion,  or  their  customs,  or  means 
of  life. 

For  their  men  of  war,  it  is  a  dangerous  state  where  they  live 
and  remain  in  a  Body,  and  are  used  to  donatives,  whereof  we 
seeexamplesinthe  janizai'ies  and  pretorian  bands  of  Rome;  but 
trainings  of  men,  and  arming  them  in  several  places,  and  under 
several  commanders,  and  without  donatives,  are  things  of  de- 
fence, and  no  danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause  good  or  evil 
times ;  and  which  have  much  veneration,  but  no  rest.  All 
precepts  concerning  kings  are  in  effect  comprehended  in  those 
two  remembrances :'  '  Memento  quod  es  homo,'  and  '  Memento 
quod  es  Deus,'  or  'vice  Dei' — the  one  bridleth  their  power,  and 
the  other  their  will. 

ANTITHETA  ON  EMPIRE. 

Pko.  Oontba. 

'  i'elidtate  fi-ui,  magnmn  bonum  est ;  '  Quam   mieeram,   habere    ml    fere 

aed  eatu  et  nliis  impettiri  posse,  adhuo  quod  appetas,  iDJinita,  qu:e  mctuas 

majiis.  'How  meli-Ii-d  n  he   a/to  /lai  haidly 

'To  enjoj/ happineee  is  a  great  good;  anythtng  to  !i>ji',   and  tnaiiij  IhuKii  to 

hut  to  be  able  to  confer  it  oho  on  olhers  fear.' 
is  a  greater  still.' 


' '  The  great  vein  of  the  body.' 

'Hundred.  A  division  of  a  county.  'lands  taken  from  the  enemy  were 
divided  into  oentuvies  or  hiwidrtds,  and  distilbuted  amongst  tlic  soldiers,' — 
Arbwthnot. 

'  '  Remember  that  thou  art  man,'  and  '  Remember  tliat  thou  art  God — or  God's 
riee-gerent,' 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

Some  persons,  pretending  to  superior  acuteness,  are  accus- 
tomed to  represent  the  Sovereign,  under  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  a  mere  cypher, — a  kind  of  puppet,  moving  as  tlie  strings 
are  pulled,  and  pceseseing  the  semblance  of  powei-  without  any 
real  power.  The  Sovereign,  they  say,  though  called  'Supreme,' 
can  do  nothing  without  his  Ministei-s,  who  are  virtually  elected 
by  the  people,  since  no  Minister  can  hold  office  for  more  than 
a  very  short  time,  without  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; the  members  of  which  are  dependent  on  the  will  of 
their  constituents.  Tiie  only  difference,  therefore,  they  say, 
hetween  our  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States,  is  that 
tliey  elect  their  Premier  (under  the  title  of  President)  once  in 
four  yeare,  and  we,  as  often  as  we  think  fit. 

This,  by  the  way,  would  of  itself  coustitnte  a  difference  of 
no  small  importance,  Tor,  every  one  would  see  that  there 
would  be  a  great  difference  hetween  two  steam-engines,  one, 
pi-ovided  (as  is  the  actual  practice)  with  9,^9c^ety-vahe  which  is 
forced  open  whenever  the  pressure  exceeds  a  certain  degree,  and 
7i.ot  otherwise,  and  the  other  having  only  a  vent-hole  opened  at 
certain  fixed  times,  always  opened  at  those  times,  and  always 
closed  during  the  intervals. 

But  this  difference,  thoiigh  very  important,  is  far  from  being 
the  sole,  or  the  principal  one.  When,  indeed,  it  happens  that 
the  public  will  is  nearly  unanimous — ^that  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  nation  are  bent  on  some  point  of  policy,  or  on  the  ap- 
pointment or  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  Ministiy,  a  compliance 
with  their  will  is  unavoidable.  But  in  all  cases  (and  tliese  ai'e 
the  more  numerous)  in  which  there  is  a  division  in  the  popular 
will,  and  the  opponents  and  supporters  of  certain  measures  or 
men  are  nearly  equal,  the  Sovereign  has,  as  it  were,  tlie  easting 
voice,  and  can  decide  freely  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Not 
only  when  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  sti'engtii  between  two 
aspirants  to  ofRce,  can  the  Sovereign  chnse  whichever  he  will ; 
but  he  can  even  bring  into  office  and  retain  in  office  a  Ministry 
which,  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  the  vote  in  a  popular 
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Glecticiii,  would  have  been  in  a  minority,  though  a  very  large 
minority. 

Tliere  have  been  in  tlie  United  States  several  elections  of 
President,  in  which  the  candidates  were  so  nearly  equal,  that 
no  one  can  doubt  tliat  if  the  Americans  had  had  the  same  con- 
stitution as  om-s,  the  Sovereign  might  have  fixed  on  either  m 
Premier.  Now,  this  is  tnidoubtedly  a  matter  of  practical  im- 
portance ;  and  whether  it  be  thought  a  good  or  an  evil  that  oar 
Sovereign  should  have  such  a  power,  that  he  does  possess  it,  and 
that  it  is  no  trifle,  is  evident. 

If,  therefore,  our  Sovereign  is  to  he  acconnted  a  cypher,  it 
must  be,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  metaphor  is  ordinarily 
applied,  bnt  in  a  stricter  sense.  A  cypher, — a  mere  ronnd.  0, 
— stands  for  nothing  by  itself;  bnt  adds  tenfold  to  whatever 
figures  are  placed  before  it.  And  even  so,  our  Sovei'eign,  if 
standing  alone,  and  at  variance  in  his  political  views  with  all 
his  subjects,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  is  powerless;  but  as  a  sup- 
porter of  this  or  of  that  person,  party,  or  measure,  that  may  be 
favoured  by  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  subjects,  he  may  give 
the  preponderance  to  either.  5  is  le^  than  6 ;  but  50,  i.  e.  5 
witli  a  cypher  added,  is  more. 

And  after  all,  the^same  kind  of  check  (in  a  minor  degree,  and 
in  a  less  convenient  form)  on  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  must 
exist  even  under  a  despotism.  No  despot  can  long  govern  com- 
pletely against  the  will  of  neai'ly  all  those  of  his  subjects — 
whether  the  People  or  the  Army — wlio  possess  the  physical 
force.  A  Dey  in  Barbary  must  have  some — ^and  these  not  in- 
considerable in  number — to  execute  hia  commands.  He  may, 
however,  go  on  misgovei'ning  longer  than  a  constitutional  king 
could  do ;  and  the  check  comes  at  last,  not  in  the  shape  of  a 
remonstrance,  on  which  he  might  amend,  but  of  a  bowstring  or 
a  dagger. 

On  the  whole,  the  degi^ee,  and  the  kind  of  regal  power,  and 
of  check  to  that  power,  existing  under  our  constitution,  are 
what  the  most  judicious  will  perceive  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
give  steadiness  to  an  administration,  and  to  moderate  the  vio- 
lence of  political  agitations  in  the  most  effectual  way  that  is 
consistent  with  the  liberty  we  enjoy.  '  We  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  different  forms  by  having  a  king  holding  the  office  of 
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highest  dignity,  which  no  one  of  a  different  family  can  aspire 
to,  and  remaining  fixed,  nnder  all  changes  of  Ministei's  and 
Parliaments,  and  yet  restrained  by  Parliament  from  oppressing 
his  snbjects,  or  disregarding  their  wishes. 

'  No  good  king  will  feel  himself  lowered  in  point  of  dignity 
by  snch  restraints ;  but  the  contrary.  For  as  it  is  a  nobler  of- 
fice to  have  the  command  of  even  a  small  number  of  vwn  than 
a  large  herd  of  catUe,  so  it  is  more  honourable  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  free  People  than  the  absolute  master  of  a  mnltitade  of 
slaves. 

'  And  moreover,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  wise  and  worthy 
king,  who  had  laboured  fiard  for  the  welfare  of  his  People, 
would  be  grieved  at  the  thought  that  some  of  his  successors, 
who  might  he  foolish  and  tyrannical,  would  undo  all  tiie  good 
he  had  been  doing. 

'  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
restraint  on  the  power  of  a  Euler  is  the  best  safeguai'd  against 
the  danger  of  a  Meoolution,  which  might  destroy  his  power 
altogether ;  as  the  experience  of  what  has  often  taken  place  in 
Europe,  and  other  quarters  of  the  world,  plainly  shows. 

*  This  is  set  forth  in  the  following  fable : — 

"  Onee  on  a  time  a  paper  tite 
Was  inounted  to  a  wondrous  height. 
Where,  giddy  with  \ta  alevKtion, 
It  thus  expressed  self-admirntion : 
'See  how  yon  <M-owdB  of  gariiig  people 
Admire  mj  flight  above  the  eteepla; 
How  would  they  wonder  if  they  knew 
All  that  a  kite  like  ms  can  do  ? 
Were  I  but  free,  I'd  take  a  flight, 
And  pieree  the  clouds  beyond  their  ^ght; 
But  ah  I  like  a  poor  pritfner  bonnd, 
My  itris-g  confines  me  near  the  ground ; 
rd  brave  the  eagle's  tow'ring  wing. 
Might  I  but  fly  without  a  string.' 
It  tugged  and  pull'd,  while  thus  it  spoke, 
To  break  the  string — at  last  it  broke ; 
Depriv'd  at  onee  of  all  its  stay, 
In  vain  it  try'd  to  soar  away ; 
Unable  its  own  weight  to  bear, 
It  fiutter'd  downward  in  the  tur;  . 
Unable  its  own  courae  to  guide, 
The  winds  soon  plung'd  it  in  the  tide. 
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Ah!  foolish  bite,  thoti  liadst  no  wing; 
How  oouldst  thou  fly  without  a  string  ? 
Soveteigna,  who  wish  to  oast  away 
WholeBome  restraiots  upon  your  sway. 
Be  tanght  in  titne,  that  moderation 
Will  best  Eeeure  your  lofty  station, 
"Who  Boars  unuheek'd  may  find  too  lata 
A  sudden  downfall  is  his  fate.' 

'There  are  many  persons  now  living  who  can  remember  the 
time  when  aUnost  all  the  conntries  of  Etirope,  except  our  own, 
were  under  absolute  governments.  Since  then,  most  of  those 
countries  hare  passed  through,  at  least,  one  or  two,  and  some 
of  tliem  six  or  seven,  violent  and  bloody  revolutions ;  and  none 
of  them,  even  yet,  have  settled  under  a  constitution  ■which  even 
the  people  of  those  States  themselves  would  think  better  than 
ourB,  if  as  good.' ' 


'  This  passage  is  from  Lessons  on  the  BHlish  Ootistilittion,  L,  ii.  g  3. 
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THE  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man,  is  the  tnist  of 
giving  counsel ;  for  in  otlier  eonlidences  men  commit  the 
parts  of  life,  their  lands,  their  goods,  their  children,  their 
credit,  some  particular  affair ;  but  to  such  as  they  make  tlieir 
counsellors  they  commit  the  whole— by  how  mnch  the  more 
they  are  obliged  to  all  faith  and  iiitegiity.  The  wisest  princea 
need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to  tlieir  greatness,  or  derogar 
tion  to  their  sufficiencyj  to  rely  upon  counsel.  God  himself  is 
not  without,  but  hatli  made  it  one  of  the  gi-eat  names  of  the 
blessed  Son,  the  'Counsellor."  Solomon  hatli  pronounced  that 
'in  counsel  is  stability."  Tilings  will  liave  their  firet  or  second 
agitation ;  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune,  and  be  full  of 
inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken 
man.  Solomon's  son  found  die  force  of  counsel,  as  Iiis  father 
saw  the  necessity  of  it :  for  the  beloved  kingdom  of  God  was 
first  rent  and  broken  by  ill  counsel — upon  which  counsel  there 
are  set  for  our  instruction  tlie  two  marks  whereby  bad  counsel 
is  for  ever  best  discerned,  tliat  it  was  young  counsel  for  the 
pereons,  and  violent  counsel  for  the  matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  set  forth  in  figure  both  the  incorpora- 
tion and  inseparable  conjunction  of  counsel  with  Kings,  and 
the  wise  and  pohtic  use  of  counsel  by  Kings ;  the  one,  in  tliat 
they  say  Jupiter  did  marry  Metis,  which  signifieth  counsel, 
whereby  they  intend  that  sovereignty  is  married  to  counsel ;  the 
otlier  in  that  which  followeth,  which  was  thus :— they  say,  after 
Jupiter  was  married  to  Metis,  she  conceived  by  him  and  was 
with  child,  but  Jupiter  suffered  her  not  to  stay  till  she  brought 
forth,  but  ate  her  up,  whereby  he  became  liimself  with  child, 
and  was  delivered  of  Pallas  ai-med  out  of  his  head.'  Wliich 
monstrous  fable  containeth  a  secret  of  empire  how  kings  are  to 
make  use  of  their  counsel  of  state — ^tliat  first,  they  ought  to 
refer  matteif*  unto  them,  which  is  tiie  first  begetting  or  impreg- 
nation :  but  when  they  arc  elaborate,  moulded,  and  shaped  in 

'  Isaiah  ix.  6.  "  Prov,  xx,  18.  'Hcsiod,  T/icog.  886. 
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the  womb  of  their  cotmcil,  and  gi'ow  lipe  and  ready  to  be 
brought  forth,  that  then  tliey  suffer  not  their  council  to  go 
through  with  the  resolution'  and  direction,  aa  if  it  depended  on 
them,  but  take  the  matter  back  into  their  own  han(^,  and  make 
it  appear  to  the  world,  that  tJie  decrees  and  final  directions 
(which,  because  they  come  forth  with  prudence  and  power,  are 
resembled  to  PaUas  armed)  proceeded  from  themselves,  and  not 
only  from  their  authority,  but  (the  more  to  add  reputation  to 
themselves)  from  their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  spealr  of  the  inconveniences  of  counsel,  and 
of  the  remedies.  The  inconveniences  that  have  been  noted 
in  calling  and  using  counsel,  are  three : — ^firet  the  re- 
vealing of  affairs,  whereby  they  become  less  secret;  secondly, 
the  weakening  of  the  authority  of  princes,  as  if  they  were 
less  of  themselves ;  thirdly,  the  danger  of  being  unfaith- 
fully counselled,  and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  counsel, 
than  of  him  that  is  counselled — for  which  inconveniences,  the 
doctrine  of  Italy,  and  practice  of  France,  in  some  kings'  times, 
had  introduced  cabinet  councils — a  remedy  worse  than  the 


As  to  secrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to  communicate  all 
matters  with  all  counselloi's,  b\it  may  extract  and  select — 
neither  is  it  necessary,  that  he  that  consulteth  what  he  should 
do,  should  declare  what  he  will  do ;  but  let  princes  beware  tliat 
the  unseci-eting"  of  their  affaire  comes  not  from  themselves :  and 
as  for  cabinet  councils,  it  may  be  their  motto,  '  Plenus  rimanira 
sum,"  One  fntile'  person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will 
do  more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it  then*  duty  to  conceal.  It 
is  ti'ue  there  be  some  affaire  which  require  extreme  secrecy, 
which  will  hardly  go  beyond  one  or  two  pereons  besides  tlie 
king — neither  are  those  counsels  unprosperons, — ^for,  besides  the 


'  Resolution.    Final  decision. 

'  r  the  progress  of  this  business. 
Ere  a  determinate  resolviian. 
The  bisliops  did  r«qnire  a  reapite.' — Skakespere. 

'  TJnaeereting.     The  disclosing;  the  dividjjing.    Shftkespere  has  the  adjec 


'  Why  have  I  Mnbbfid?    Who  should  bo  true  to  us 
When  we  are  eo  unaeoret  to  ouraelyes?' — Shakespere. 
* 'Pull  of  clunks  am  U—Ter.  Eim.  1,  I!,  25. 
»  Fudle.     Talkaiive.     See  page  TS. 
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secrecy,  they  coinmonly  go  on  constantly  in  one  spirit  of  dii'ec- 
tion  without  distraction ;  but  then  it  must  be  a  prudent  king, 
such  as  is  able  to  grind  with  a  hand-mill — and  those  inward' 
counsellors  had  need  also  be  wise  men,  and  especially  true  and 
trusty  to  the  king's  ends,  as  it  was  with  Eing  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  who  in  his  greatest  business  impai'ted  himself  to  none, 
except  it  were  to  Morton  and  Fox, 

For  weakness  of  antliority  the  fable  showeth  the  remedy- 
nay,  the  majesty  of  kings  is  rather  exalted  than  diminished 
when  they  ai-e  in  the  chair  of  council, — neither  was  there  ever 
prince  bereaved  of  liis  dependencies  by  his  council,  except  where 
there  hath  been  eitlier  an  over-greatne^  in  one  counsellor,  or 
an  over-stiiet  combination  in  divers,'  which  are  things  soon 
found  and  holpen.' 

For  the  last  inconvenience,  that  men  will  coimsel  with  an 
eye  to  themselves ;  certainly, '  Non  inveniet  fldem  super  ter- 
ram,"  ie  meant  of  the  nature  of  times,  and  not  of  all  particular 
persons.  Tliere  be  that  are  in  natm-e  faithful  and  sincere,  and 
plain  and  direct,  not  crafty  and  involved — let  princes,  above  all, 
draw  to  themselves  such  natures.  Besides,  counsellore  are  not 
commonly  so  united  but  that  one  counsellor  keepetli  sentinel 
over  another ;  so  tliat  if  any  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private 
ends,  it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear :  but  the  best  remedy 
is,  if  princes  know  their  counsellore,  as  well  as  their  counsellors 
know  them : — 

And  on  the  other  side,  counsellors  should  not  be  too  specula- 
tive into  their  sovereign's  pei-son.  The  true  composition  of  a 
counsellor  is,  rather  to  be  skilful  in  his  master's  business  than 
in  his  nature ;  for  then  he  is  Hke  to  advise  him,  and  not  to  feed 
his  humour.  It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes  if  tliey  take  the 
opinions  of  theii'  council  both  separately  and  together ;  for  pri- 
vate opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion  before  others  is  more 
reverend.     In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humours, 

'  Inward.    Intimate.    '  All  mj  iamard  Mends  nbhorred  me.' — Jah.  six  19. 
'  Divere.    Several ;  euMdr^. 

'Biiier-a  new  opinions,  diverse  and  dnngeroua.' — S/iakespere. 
'  Holpen.    Helped.    'They  ehsll  be  kolpsn  with  a  little  help.' — Dan.  st  34. 
*  'He  will  not  find  Mth  upon  the  eurth.'^Zwfc  xviii,  18. 
'  'The  greatest  vii-tne  of  a  prinoe  ia  to  know  his  man.' 
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and,  in  consort,'  men  are  more  obnoxious  to  others'  humours, 
therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both — and  of  the  inferior  sort, 
rather  in  private  to  preserve  freedom, — of  the  gi-eater,  rather  in 
consort  to  preserve  respect.  It  is  in  vain  for  princes  to  take 
counsel  concerning  matters,  if  tliey  take  no  counsel  likewise 
concerning  pei-aons — for  all  mattere  are  as  dead  images,  and 
tiie  life  of  the  execution  of  affairs  I'esteth  in  tlie  good  choice  of 
pereons ;  neitlier  is  it  enough  to  consult  concerning  persons, 
'  secundum  genera,"  as  in  an  idea  of  mathematical  description, 
what  tlie  kind  and  character  of  the  person  should  he  ;  for  tlie 
greatest  eiTois  are  committed,  and  the  most  judgment  is  shown, 
in  the  choice  of  individuals.  It  was  truly  said,  '  Optimi  con- 
siliarii  mortui" — 'Books  will  speak  plain  when  coimsellors 
blanch,'  therefore  it  is  good  to  he  conversant  in  tiiem,  specially 
the  books  of  such  as  themselvra  have  been  the  actoi-s  upon  the 
stage. 

The  councils  at  this  day  in  most  places  are  but  familiar 
meetings,  wliere  mattera  are  rather  talked  on  than  debated; 
and  they  inin  too  swift  to  the  ordei'  or  act  of  council.  It  were 
better  that,  in  causes  of  weight,  tlie  matter  were  propounded 
one  day,  and  not  spoken  to  till  next  day,  '  in  nocte  consilium ;" 
BO  was  it  done  in  the  comm^sion  of  union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  a  grave  and  orderly  assembly.  I 
commend  set  days  for  petitions ;  for  both  it  gives  the  suitore 
more  certainty  tor  their  attendance  and  it  frees  the  meetings 
for  mattere  of  estate,"  Uiat  tliey  may  '  hoc  agere."  lu  choice 
of  committees  for  ripening  business  for  the  council,  it  is  better 
to  cliuse  indifferent'  pereons,  tlian  to  malie  an  indifferency  hj 
putting  in  those  that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  I  commend 
also  standing  commissions :  as  for  trade,  for  treasure,  for  war, 


'  Conaortt     Assembly;  cotmcil. 

'  In  one  eonsm-I  there  ast, 
Cruel  Kevenge,  and  rancorous  Despite, 
Disloyal  Treason,  nnd  licart-buruing  Hate.' — Spenser. 

'  Aeeording  to  theii"  kinds.  '  'The  dead  are  the  best  oou 

*  In  niglit  is  eounsel. 

'  Matters  of  eatate.    Fiihlie  Affairs.     '  I  hear  her  talk  of  matters  of  es 
tha  Senate.' — Ben  JonsiDh 

*  Do  Uiia  one  thing. 

'  IndWorent.     Nmlral ;  not  inclined  to  one  side  more  fJian  another. 
'Cato  knows  neiUier  of  then). 
Indifferent  in  hia  ohoiM  to  sleep  or  die.' — AdMson. 
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for  suits,  for  some  provinces ;  for  wheve  thei-e  be  divei-a  par- 
ticulai'  councils,  and  but  one  council  of  estate  (as  it  is  in  Spain,) 
they  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  standing  commi^ions,  save' 
that  tliey  have  greater  authority.  Let  such  as  are  to  infonn 
councils  out  of  their  partieulai-  professions  (as  lawyei's,  seamen, 
mintmen,'  and  the  like,)  be  firefc  heai'd  before  committees,  and 
then,  as  occasion  serves,  before  the  council ;  and  let  them  not 
come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribnnitious  manner,  for  that  is  to 
elamouf"  coimcils,  not  to  inform  tlicm.  A  long  table  and  a 
square  table,  or  seats  about  the  walla,  seem  things  of  form,  but 
are  tilings  of  substance ;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few  at  the  upper 
end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  business;  but  in  the  other  form 
there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opinions  that  sit  lower. 
A  king,  when  he  presides  in  council,  let  him  bewai'e  how  he 
opens  his  own  inclination  too  much  in  tliat  which  he  pro- 
poundeth;  for  else  coiinselloi's  will  but  take  the  wind  of  him, 
and  instead  of  giving  free  counsel,  will  sing  him  a  song  of 
'  placebo.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Tt  is  better  to  chuse  indifferent  pwsons,  than  to  make  an  i/n- 
diff&rmicy  iy  putting  in  those  that  a/re  si/rong  on  both  sides.' 

Bacon  is  here  speaking  of  committees ;  but  there  is,  in  refe- 
rence to  all  legislative  assemblies  a  very  general  appreliension 
of  a  complete  preponderance  of  some  extreme  pai-ty;  which 
arises,  I  conceive,  from  not  taking  into  account  tlie  iniluence 
which,  in  every  assembly,  and  every  society,  is  always  exercised 
(except  in  some  few  cases  of  veiy  exti'aordinary  excitement. 


'  Save,  Exeept  '  Of  the  Jews  five  times  recdred  I  forty  etripes,  aawe  one.' — 
a  Cot-.  Jd.   , 

'Mintman.  SHited  in  coinage.  'He  that  tbinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great 
OYermatoh  fov  thia  estate,  is  no  good  mintman,  but  takes  gi-entne^  of  kingdoms 
aecordinjr  U)  tlieirbulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  theirintiinsic  value.'— Bacon's 
War  mlh  Spain. 

'  Clamour.     3b  sUai  vnlh  noise.    (Rarely  used  as  an  active  verb.) 
'  Ciam<rur  your  tongues.' — S/iakespei'e. 
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and  almost  of  teniporaiy  disorganization)  by  those  who  are  in 
a  mmfrriiy.  On  this  subject  I  take  leave  to  exti-aet  a  passage 
from  TJie  Kmgdom  of  ChrisV 

'  It  might  appear  at  first  sight— and  such  is  usually  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  child  of  oi'dinaiy  intelligence,  and  of  all  those 
who  are  deficient  in  an  intelligent  study  of  history,  or  observa- 
tion of  what  is  passing  in  the  world — that  whatever  pai-ty 
might  in  any  meeting  or  in  any  community,  obtain  a  majonty, 
or  in  whatever  other  way,  a  sujperio'nty,  would  be  certain  to 
cany  out  their  own  principles  to  the  utmost,  with  a  total  dis- 
regard of  all  the  rest;  so  that  in  a  senate  for  instance,  con- 
sisting, suppose,  of  100  members,  a  majority,  whether  of  51  to 
49,  or  of  70  to  30,  or  of  95  to  5,  would  proceed  in  all  respects 
as  if  the  others  had  no  existence :  and  that  no  Tmitual  corb- 
cesskms  or  compromises  could  take  place  except  between  parties 
exactly  balanced.  In  like  manner  a  person  wholly  ignorant 
of  Mechanics  might  ^oppose  that  a  body  acted  on  by  several 
unequal  forces  in  different  directions  would  obey  altogether  the 
strongest,  and  would  move  in  the  direction  of  that ;  instead  of 
moving,  as  we  know  it  ordinaiily  does,  in  a  direction  not  coin- 
ciding with  any  one  of  them, 

'  And  experience  shows  that  in  human  affairs  as  well  as  in 
Mechanics,  such  expectations  are  not  well  founded.  If  no 
tolerably  wise  and  good  measures  were  ever  cai-ried  except  in 
an  assembly  where  there  was  a  complete  predominance  of  men 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  public^pirited  to  have  a  decided 
preference  for  those  measures  above  all  othere,  the  world  would, 
I  conceive,  be  much  worse  governed  than  it  really  is. 

'No  doubt,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  judicious  and  pat- 
riotic individuals,  the  better  for  the  community ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  appointment  of  Providence  that  the  prejudices,  and 
passions,  and  interests  of  different  men  should  be  so  varions  as 
not  only  to  keep  one  another  somewhat  in  check,  but  often  to 
bring  about,  or  greatly  help  to  bring  about,  mixed  results,  often 
far  preferable  to  anything  devised  or  aimed  at  by  cmy  of  tlie 
parties. 

'The  British  Constitution,  for  instance,  no  intelligent  reader 


'  Kin.gdo7n  of  Christ.    4th  ei^laon.  Appendix:  to  Essfly  ii 
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of  history  would  regard  as  wholly  or  chiefly  the  work  of  men 
fully  Bcnaible  of  the  advantages  of  a  government  so  mixed  and 
balanced.  It  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  tlie  efforts, 
partially  nenti'alizing  eacli  otlier,  of  men  who  leaned,  more  or 
less,  some  of  them  towards  pm-e  Monarchy,  and  othere  towards 
Eepublicanisra,  And  again,  though  no  one  can  doubt  how 
great  an  advance  (it  is  as  yet  only  an  advance)  of  the  principle 
of  rehgious  toleration,  and  of  making  a  final  appeal  to  Seriptu/re 
alone,  is  due  to  the  Reformation,  yet  the  Eetbrmera  were  slow 
in  embracing  these  principle.  They  were  at  first  nearly  as 
mnch  disposed  as  their  opponents  to  force  their  own  intei'preta- 
tiona  of  Scinpture  on  every  one,  and  to  call  in  the  magistrate 
to  suppress  heresy  by  force.  But  not  being  able  to  agree 
among  themselves  whose  intei-pretation  of  Scripture  should  be 
received  as  authoritative,  and  who  should  be  entmsted  with  the 
sword  tliat  was  to  extirpate  heresy,  compromises  and  mutnaJ 
concessions  gradually  led  more  and  more  to  the  practical 
adoption  of  principles  whose  theoretical  ti'uth  and  justice  is, 
even  yet,  not  universally  perceived, 

'And  similar  instances  may  be  found  in  eveiy  part  of  history. 
Witliout  entering  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  particular 
mode  in  which,  on  each  occasion,  a  superior  party  is  influenced 
by  those  opposed  to  them-— either  from  relnctance  to  drive  them 
to  desperation,  or  otherwise, — certain  it  is,  that,  looking  only  to 
the  results, — the  practical  working  of  any  government, — in  the 
long  run,  and  in  the  general  course  of  measures,— we  do  find 
something  corresponding  to  the  competition  of  forces  in  Me- 
chanics ;  and  we  find  oftener  than  nqt,  that  the  course  actually 
pursued  is  better  (however  faulty)  than  could  have  been  cal- 
culated from  tlie  character  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
administer  the  government.  The  wisest  and  most  moderate, 
even  when  they  form  but  a  small  minority,  are  often  enabled 
amidst  the  conflict  of  those  in  opposite  extremes,  to  bring  about 
decisions,  less  wise  and  just  indeed  than  they  themselves  would 
have  desired,  but  far  better  than  those  of  either  of  the  extreme 
parties. 

'  Of  course  we  are  not  to  expect  the  same  exact  uniformity  of 
effects  in  human  affairs  as  in  Mechanics.  It  is  not  meant  that 
each  decision  of  every  Assembly  or  Body  of  men  will  necessarily 
be  the  precise  '  resultant'  (as  it  is  called  in  Katural  Philosophy) 
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of  the  Bevci'al  forces  operating, — the  varioue  parties  existing  in 
the  Assembly.  Some  one  or  two  votes  will  occasionally  be 
passed,  by  a  majority — perhaps  by  no  veiy  large  majority, — in 
utter  defiance  of  the  sentiments  of  tiie  rest.  But  in  tlie  long 
mn — in  any  cov/rse  of  enactments  or  proceedings, — some  degree 
of  iniluence  will  seldom  fail  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  ai-e  in 
a  minority.  Tliis  influence,  again,  will  not  always  con-espond, 
in  kind,  and  in  degi'ee,  witli  what  takes  place  in  Mechanics, 
For  instance,  in  tlie  material  world,  the  impnlses  which  keep  a 
body  motdordess  must  be  exactly  opposite,  and  exactly  balanced; 
but  in  human  affaire,  it  will  often  happen  that  there  may  be  a 
considerable  majority  in  favour  of  talcing  some  step,  or  making 
some  enactment,  yet  a  disagreement  as  to  some  details  will  give 
a  preponderance  to  a  smaller  party  who  are  against  any  such 
step.  When  the  majority,  for  example,  of  a  gai'rison  are  dis- 
posed to  make  an  attack  on  the  besiegere,  but  aj-e  not  agreed 
as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  it,  the  decision  may  he  on  the  side 
of  a  minority  who  deem  it  better  to  remain  on  tlie  defensive. 
Accoi-dingly,  it  is  matter  of  common  remai'k  that  a  '  Council  of 
War'  rai-ely  ends  in  a  resolution  to  flght  a  battle. 

'  Tlie  resiilts  of  this  cause  are  sometimes  evil,  and  sometimes 
— ^perhaps  more  frequently — good.  Many  troublesome  and  per- 
nicious restrictions  and  enactments,  as  well  as  some  beneficial 
ones,  are  in  this  way  prevented. 

'And  again  the  delay  and  diseusswn,  which  ensue  when 
powerful  parties  are  at  all  nearly  balanced,  afford  an  opening 
for  arguments :  and  this,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  nm, 
gives  an  advantage  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of 
intellectual  culture  and  civilization)  to  the  most  wise  and 
moderate, — in  short,  to  those  (even  though  but  a  small  portion, 
nnmerically,  of  the  assembly)  who  have  the  best  arguments  on 
their  side.  Some,  in  each  of  tlie  opposed  pai-ties,  may  thus  be 
influenced  by  reason,  who  would  not  have  waited  to  listen  to 
reason,  but  for  the  check  they  receive  from  each  other.  And 
tiius  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  result  may  ensue  even 
better  than  could  have  been  calculated  from  the  mere  mechanical 
computation  of  the  acting  forces,' 

The  above  views  are  the  more  important,  because  any  one 
who  does  not  embrace  them,  will  be  likely,  on  contemplating 
any  wise  institution  or  enactment  of  former  times,  to  be  thrown 
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into  indolent  despondency,  if  he  find,  as  he  often  ■will,  that  the 
majority  of  those  around  us  do  not  seem  to  come  np  to  the 
standard  which  those  institutions  and  enactments  appear  to 
him  to  imply.  He  takes  for  gi-anted  that  the  whole,  or  the 
chief  part,  of  tlie  memhers  of  tliose  aesemblies,  &c.,  in  which 
euch  and  such  measures  were  carried,  must  have  heen  men  of  a 
corresponding  degree  of  good  sense,  and  moderation,  and  puhlic 
sph'it :  and  perceiving  (as  he  thinks)  that  an  assembly  of  such 
men  could  not  now  be  found,  he  conclndes  that  wisdom  and 
goodness  (in  governments  at  least)  must  have  died  with  otir 
ancestors ;  or  at  least  that  no  good  is  at  present  to  he  hoped 
from  any  government.  And  yet  pei-haps  the  tmth  will  be  that 
the  gi'eater  part  of  the  very  aesemblies  whoae  measures  he  is 
admiring  may  have  consisted  of  men  of  several  parties,  each  of 
which  would,  if  left  entirely  to  itself,  have  made  a  much  woi'se 
decision  than  the  one  actually  adopted ;  and  thai  one  may  have 
been  such,  as,  though  not  actually  to  coincide  with,  yet  most 
nearly  to  approach  to  the  opinions  of  tlie  wisest  and  best 
membei-s  of  the  assembly,  though  those  may  have  been  but  a 
small  minority.  And  it  may  be  therefore,  tliat  he  may  have 
around  him  liie  materials  of  an  assembly  not  at  all  inferior  in 
probity  or  intelligence  to  that  which  he  is  contemplating  with 
Ef  admiration. 


'A  kmg,  loh&n  he  presides  in  council 


It  is  remarkable  how  a  change  of  veiy  great  importance  in 
our  system  of  government  was  brought  about  by  pure  accident. 
The  custom  of  the  king's  being  present  in  a  cabinet  council  of 
his  ministers,  which  was  the  obvious,  and  had  always  been  the 
usual  state  of  things,  was  put  an  end  to  when  the  Hanoverian 
princes  came  to  tlie  throne,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  English 
language.  The  advantage  thence  resulting  of  ministers  laying 
before  the  sovereign  the  result  of  their  full  and  free  delibera- 
tions— an  advantage  not  at  all  originally  contemplated, — caused 
the  custom  to  be  continued,  and  so  established  that  it  is  most 
unlikely  it  should  ever  be  changed. 
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FORTUNE  19  like  tlie  mai-ket,  where,  many  times,  if  you  eaii 
stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall ;  and  again,  it  is  sometimes 
Uke  Sibylla's'  offer,  which  at  fli-st  offereth  the  commodity  at 
Ml,  then  consumeth  part  and  pai-t,  and  still  lioldeth  up  tlie 
price ;  for  occasion  (as  it  is  in  tlie  common  verse)  tumeth  a 
bald  noddle  after  she  hath  presented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no 
hold  taken ;  or,  at  least,  turaetli  the  handle  of  the  bottle  first 
to  be  received,  and  after  the  belly,'  which  is  hard  to  clasp.' 
There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  begin- 
nings and  onsets  of  things.  Dangere  are  no  more  light,  if  they 
once  seem  light ;  and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men  than 
forced  them :  nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  some  dangere  half 
way,  though  tliey  come  nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a 
watch  upon  their  approaches ;  for  if  a  man  watch  too  long,  it 
is  odds  he  will  fall  asleep.  On  tlie  other  side,  to  be  deceived 
with  too  long  shadows  (as  some  have  been  wlien  the  moon  was 
low,  and  shone  on  their  enemies'  baclis),  and  so  to  shoot  off 
before  the  time,  or  to  teach  dangei-s  to  come  on,  by  over-early 
buckling'  towards  them,  is  another  extreme^  ^he  ripeness  or 
unripeness  of  the  occasion  (as  we  said)  must  ever  be  well 
weighed  \\  and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of 
all  gi'eat  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends 
to  Briai'eus  with  his  hundred  hands — firet  to  watch,  and  then 
to  speed ; -for  the  helmet  of  Plato,' which  maketh  tlie  politic 
man  go  invisible,  is  secrecy  in  the  counsel,  and  celerity  in  the 
execution ;  for  when  tilings  are  once  come  to  the  execution, 
there  is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerify^like  the  motion  of 
a  bullet  in  tlie  air,  which  flieth  so  swift  as'  it  outruns  the  eye. 


Sljlk      T/       b/I 

B  11         T/al  p    I  b  jf  of  anyttiing  resembling  the  human  h 

An  I   ah  ha  p  hatl   the  eon  ji       o    belly,  at  the  end  of  the  strings.' — Bai 
Na    His  '  Phied.  viii 

Eu  Me.      T  g       I    ha  t  n  to   a  d. 

ni     b    U  7ti  the  field.' — Spenser, 
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Pro.  Contka. 

'  Fortuna    mnlta    fefitinanti    venSit,         '  Ocoaao,  instar  Sibyliie,  ramnili  oblo- 
qnibns  morantem  donat  tnm,  prednm  ouget 

'J^<wtona    often   sells   to   the   hasty         '  Opporitinity,   like  the   Sibyl,   dimi- 
ahat  she  givbs  to  those  who  wail.'  nishes    Iter    (^ej-i»g,    aad  increases   her 

price,  at  each  visit,' 

'  Celeritos,  Oroi  galea. 

'  Speed  is  t/ie  Mmet  of  Pluto.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

TIlis  matter  of  '  Delays'  is  most  emphatically  one  in  which, 
as  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley  might  have  decided,  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.  The  rules  which  Bacon  does  give  are  veiy  good ; 
but,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  '  genius  begins  where  rides 
end,'  and  there  is  no  matter  wherein  rules  can  go  a  lees  way,  or 
wherein  there  is  more  call  for  what  may  be  called  practical 
genius :  that  is,  a  far-sighted  sagacity,  as  to  tlie  probable  results 
of  taking  or  not  taking  a  certain  step,  and  a  delicate  tact  in 
'  judging  of  the  peculiar  ckcumstances  of  each  case. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  some  cases,  where  (as 
Bacon  has  expressed  it)  'not  to  decide  is  to  decide,'  a  delay 
may  amount  to  a  wrong  decision ;  and  in  other  eases  may  at 
least  pi-oduce  serious  evil.  Thus,  there  was  once  a  very  lea]-ned 
and  acute  Lord  Chancellor,  none  of  whose  decisions,  I  believe, 
were  ever  reversed,  but  who  veiy  often  decided,  virtually, 
affainst  loth  parties,  by  delaying  his  decision  till  both  were 
beggared  by  law-expense,  and  broken  down  in  mind  and  body 
by  anxious  care.  And  he  delayed  filling  up  livings  for  two  or 
three  years,  or  more,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  parisli,  and 
sometimes  with  heavy  lo^  of  the  revenue  of  the  benefice. 

The  greater  part  of  men  are  bigots  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
opposite  systems, — of  delay,  or  of  expedition ;  always  for  acting 
eithei'  on  tlie  maxim  of  '  never  put  off  till  to-moiTow  what  can 
bo  done  to-day,'  or,  on  the  opposite  one,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  month  of  Talleyrand,  '  never  do  to-day  what  can 
be  done  to-morrow.' 

But  still  woi-ac  are  those  mock-wise  men  who  mingle  the 
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two  aystems  together,  and  are  elow  and  quick  jnat  in  the  same 
degree  tliat  a  really  wise  man  is ;  only,  in  tlie  wrong  places : 
who  make  their  decisions  hastily,  and  are  slow  in  the  execution ; 
begin  in  a  hurry,  and  ai-e  dilatory  ,in  proceeding ;  who  unmask 
their  hattery  hastily,  and  then  think  of  loading  their  guns ;  who 
cut  their  corn  green,  (according  to  the  French  provei-bial  ex- 
pression of  'mangel'  son  bl^  en  herbe,')  and  let  their  fruit  hang 
to  ripen  til]  it  has  been  blown  down  by  the  winds  and  is  rotting 
on  the  gi'ound. 

'  The  ripeness  or  vm^ripeness  of  tJhe  occasion  ni/ust  ever  l>e  well 


It  ie  a  common  phrase  with  tlie  undiecriminating  advocates 
of  delay,  that  'The  World  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  and  sucli  a 
measnre.'  But  they  usually  forget  to  inquire  '  fe  it  ripening  ? 
When,  and  how,  is  it  likely  to  become  ripe  i  or,  Are  men's  minds 
to  ripen  like  winter  peai-s,  merely  by  laying  tliem  by,  and  let- 
ting them  alone  V 

'  Time,'  as  Bishop  Copleston  has  remarked,  {liemains,  p.  133,) 
'  is  no  agent.'  When  we  speak  of  such  and  such  changes  being 
brought  about  Jj*  time,  we  mean  in  time, — by  the  gradual  and 
imperceptible  operation  of  some  gentle  agency.  We  should 
observe,  tlierefore,  whetlier  there  is  any  such  agency  at  work, 
and  in  what  direction ; — whether  to  render  a  certain  change 
more  difficult  or  easier.  It'  you  ai'e  surroimded  by  tlie  watere, 
and  want  to  escape,  yon  should  observe  whether  the  tide  is 
flowing  or  ebbing.  In  the  one  case,  yon  should  at  once  attempt 
the  ford,  at  all  hazai-ds;  in  the  other,  you  have  to  wait  patiently. 
And  if  tlie  water  be  still,  and  neither  rising  nor  falling,  tlien  you 
shouM  consider  that  though  there  is  no  danger  of  drowning,  you 
must  remain  insulated  for  ever,  nuless  you  cross  the  ford ;  and 
that  if  this  ie  to  be  done  at  all,  it  may  be  as  well  done  at  once. 

The  case  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  a  rising 
tide.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  slaves  which  lias  ah-eady 
-rendered  their  emancipation  a  difficult  and  hazardous  step, 
makes  it  more  so  every  year,  and  increases  the  danger  of  a  sei"- 
vile  wai"  such  as  that  of  St.  Domingo. 

The  serfdom  of  the  Russians  is,  perhape,  rather  a  ease  of  still 
water,  Tliere  seems  no  gi'eat  reason  to  expect  that  the  state  of 
things  will  grow  either  woi-se  or  better,  spontaneously. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  slaves  and  tlie  serf's  are  not  lipe  foi' 
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freedom ;  no  enslamed  people  ever  wre  ;  and  to  wait  before  you 
bestow  liberty,  or  political  rights,  till  the  recipients  are  fit  to 
employ  them  aright,  is  to  resolve  not  to  go  into  tlie  water  till 
yon  can  swim.  You  Ttiust  make  xip  your  mind  to  encounter 
many  very  considerable  evils,  at  first,  and"  for  some  time,  while 
men  are  learning  to  use  the  advantages  conferred  on  them. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  however,  to  lessen  tliese  evils  as 
far  as  can  be  done  by  cai'efnl  ^^(wafo'tMi-,  and  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  several  portions  of  any  measure  in  the  best  o^'der.  A 
sti'iking  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  this  rule  was  exhibited  in 
the  measm-es  adopted  in  reference  to  the  L-ieli  Roman-catholics. 
The  fii"st  thing  done  was  to  bestow  political  power  on  tlie  lowest, 
most  ignorant,  and  most  priest-ridden  of  the  people,  by  giving 
them  tlie  elective  franchise  ;  at  the  same  time  making  this  a 
source  of  continual  imtation  aud  continued  agitation,  because 
tliey  were  still  restricted  from  electing  membei-s  of  their  own 
pei-suasion.  Eoman-catholics  were  still  precluded  from  sitting 
in  Jiarliament,  because,  forsooth,  '  no  one  of  tliat  Church  could 
be  safely  trusted  with,  p<Mtical  power  P  So  said  tliousands,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,  for,  nearly  forty  yeare,  during  wliich 
Eoman-cathohcs  had  been  exercising  political  power  (as  free- 
holdei"s)  in  the  most  dangerous  way  possible.  The  next  step 
was  to  admit  Homan-cathohcs  to  seats ;  which  ought  to  have 
preceded — as  almost  every  one  now  admits — the  conferring  of 
the  elective  franchise;  because  the  Roman-catholics  who  would 
thus  have  been  admitted  to  a  sliare  of  political  power  would 
havebeenfew,  and  would  have  belonged  to  tlie  educated  classes. 
And  last  of  all  came  that  which  should  have  been  tlie  first  of 
all, — Ibe  providing  of  some  such  schooling  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  might  render  them  at  least  one  degree  less  unfit  for 
pohtieal  power. 

And,  was  the  long  interval  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  this  series  of  measures,  occupied  in  providing  against 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  as  r^ulting  ?  Quite  the  reverse. 
Iimtead  of  holding  out,  so  as  to  gain  better  terms,  we  held  out 
for  worae.  Tlie  ministiy  of  1806  provided  certain  conditions 
as  safegoai'ds,  which  that  of  1829  woidd  not  venture  to  insist 
on.  The  one  ministry  would  have  capitulated  on  terms ;  the 
other  surrendered  nearly  at  discretion,  Tlie  one  proposed 
to  confer  something  of  a  free-will  boon ;  the  other  yielded 
avowedly  to  intimidation. 
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'  TTwre  is  no  mor 


We  have  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of '  celerity  in  the 
execntion,'  in  circumstaneeB  in  the  history  of  our  government 
of  a  later  date  than  the  instance  above  mentioned.  A  ministry 
which  had  established  a  certain  system  about  which  there  had 
been  rnnch  controverey,  was  succeeded  by  tliose  of  the  opposite 
party  ;  and  these  were  eagei'ly  looked  to,  by  men  of  alJ  parties, 
to  see  whether  they  would  support  that  system  in  Its  integrity, 
or  abolish,  or  materially  modify  it.  They  were  warned  of  the 
importance  of  coming  to  a  speedy  decision  one  way  or  tlie  other, 
and  of  clearly  proclaiming  it  at  once,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
false  hopes  and  false  feais.  And  it  was  pointed  out  to  tliem 
that  those  who  had  hitherto  opposed  tliat  system  were  now, 
avowedly,  resting  on  tlieir  oaiB,  and  waiting  to  see  wliat  course 
the  ministers  they  favoured  would  adopt.  Tliis  warning  was 
conveyed  in  a  letter,  pressing  for  a  speedy  answer :  the  answer 
came  in  a  yea/r  a-nd  a  half!  and  after  every  encouragement  had 
been  given,  during  the  interim  of  h^itation,  to  the  opponents  of 
the  system  to  come  forwai'd  to  oorri'mit  themselves  anew  to  their 
opposition  (which  they  did),  then  at  length  the  system  was 
adopted  and  approved,  and  carried  on  in  tlie  face  of  these  mar- 
shalled opponents,  embittered  by  disappointment,  and  indignant 
at  what  they  regarded  as  betrayal ! 

So  much  for  taking  one's  time,  and  proceeding  leisurely ! 

In  another  case,  a  measure  of  great  benefit  to  the  empire 
was  proposed,  which  was  approved  by  almost  all  sensible  and 
public-spirited  men  accLuainted  with  tlie  case,  but  unacceptable 
to  those  who  wished  to  '  fish  in  troubled  waters,'  and  had 
sagacity  enough  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  measure, — and 
also  by  some  few  whose  private  interest  was  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Public,  and  by  several  othera  who  were  either  misled  by  the 
above,  or  afraid  of  losing  populaiity  with  them.  Tlie  wise 
course  would  have  been,  to  make  the  exact  aiTangements 
secretly,  for  all  the  details,  and  then  at  once  to  bring  foi-wai'd 
the  measure  ;  which  would  at  once,  and  with  ease,  have  been 
carried.  Instead  of  this,  the  design  was  announced  publicly, 
long  before,  so  as  to  afford  ample  time  and  opportimity  for 
getting  up  petitions,  and  otherwise  organizing  opposition ;  and 
then  advantage  was  taken  of  some  flaw  in  the  details  of  the 
measure,  which  had  been  overlooked,  and  might  easily  have 
been  remedied;  and  thus  the  measure  was  defeated. 
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It  was  ae  if  a  general  should  proclaim  a  month  beforehand 
the  direction  in  which  he  meant  to  raai'ch,  so  as  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  obstacles ;  and  then,  when  he  had 
begun  liis  march,  to  be  forced  to  turn  back,  from  liaving  left 
his  pontoons  and  his  ai-tillery  behind ! 

'  2'o  shoot  off  hefore  the  twie,  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on 
iy  av&r-early  lucUm^  towards  tliem  is  anotlier  exiireme.^ 

This  error  of  taking  some  step  prematurely,  or  of  doing  at 
one  stride  what  had  better  have  been  done  gradually,  arises 
often,  in  a  sensible  man,  from  a  sense  of  the  shortness  and  un- 
certainty of  hfe,  and  an  impatience  to  's«6  of  the  laboiu'  of  his 
soul  and  be  satisfied,'  instead  of  leaving  his  designs  to  be  caiTied 
into  execution,  or  to  be  eompleted.,  by  others,  who  may  perhaps 
not  do  the  work  so  well,  or  may  be  defeated  by  some  rally  of 
opponents. 

And  sometimes  it  is  even  wise,  under  the  cireumstanceB,  to 
proceed  more  hastily  than  would  have  been  advisable  if  one 
could  have  been  sure  of  being  able  to  proceed  without  obstacles. 
It  would  have  been,  for  'instance,  in  itself,  better  to  relax  gra- 
dually the  laws  interfering  with  free  trade,  than  to  sweep  them 
away  at  once.  But  the  interval  would  have  been  occupied  in 
endeavours,  which  might  have  been  successful,  to  effect  a  kind 
of  counter-revolution,  and  re-establish  those  laws.  And  so  it  is 
with  many  other  reforms. 

A  man  who  plainly  perceives  that,  as  Bacon  observes,  tliere 
are  some  eases  which  call  for  promptitude,  and  othere  which 
require  delay,  and  who  has  also  sagacity  enough  to  perceive 
which  is  which,  will  ofl:en  be  mortified  at  perceiving  that  he  has 
come  too  late  for  some  tilings,  and  too  soon  for  othere ; — that 
he  is  like  a  skilful  engineer,  who  perceives  how  he  could,  fifty 
yeai-8  earlier,  have  eff'ectually  presei-ved  an  important  harbour 
which  is  now  in'ecoverably  silted  up,  and  how  he  could,  fifty 
yeai-s  hence,  though  not  at  present,  reclaim  from  the  sea 
thousands.of  acres  of  fertile  land  at  the  delta  of  some  river. 

Hence  the  proverb — 

'  He  that  is  truly  wise  and  great, 
Lives  both  too  early  and  too  late." 


!e  Proverls  and  Precepts  for  Copy-Pieces  for  Schools. 
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"TT TE  take  cimning  for  a  sinister,  or  crooked  wisdom ;  and 
'  '  cortaiulj  tliere  is  a  great  difference  between  a  cunning 
man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of  lionesty,  but  in  point 
of  ability.  Tliere  be  tliat  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot 
play  well ;  so  tbere  ai'e  some  tliat  are  good  in  canvasses  and 
factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men.  Again,  it  is  one  tiling 
to  understand  persons,  and  another  thing  to  understand  matters ; 
for  many  are  perfect  in  men's  hiimoui's,  that  are  not  gi'eatly 
capable  of  tlie  real  part  of  business,  wliich  is  the  constitution  of 
one  that  hath  studied  men  more  than  books.  Such  men  are 
fitter  for  practice  than  for  counsel,  and  they  are  good  but  in 
their  own  alley :  tm'n  them  to  new  men,  and  they  have  lost  their 
aim ;  so  as'  the  old  rule,  to  know  a  fool  from  a  wise  man, 
'  Mitte  ambos  nudos  ad  ignotos,  et  videbie,"  doth  scarce  hold 
for  tJiem.  And  because  these  cunning  men  are  like  haberdashere 
of  small  wai'es,  it  is  not  amiss  to  set  forth  their  shop. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait'  upon  him  with  whom  you 
speak,  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits  give  it  in  precept — ^for  there 
be  many  wise  men  that  have  secret  hearts  and  ti-anepai-ent 
countenances  ;  yet  this  would'  be  done  with  a  demure  abasing 
of  your  eye  sometimes,  as  the  Jesuits  also  do  use. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  anything  to  obtain  of 
present  dispatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse  the  party  with  whom 
you  deal  with  some  other  discoui-se,  that  he  be  not  too  much 
awake  to  make  objections,  I  knew  a  counsellor  and  secretaiy, 
that  never  came  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  with  bills  to 
sign,  but  he  would  always  fiist  put  her  into  some  discoiuBe  of 
state,  that  she  might  the  less  mind  the  bills. 

Tlie  like  sui^jrise  may  be  made  by  moving'  things  when  the 


'  Ab.     Thai.    See  page  23, 
.    "  'Send  both  naked  fa>  sti'ungera  anii  thou  slialt,  l;now.' 

'  WbH  upoD  liim  wifli  your  eye.     To  look  waiekfully  to  Mm.     '  As  the  eyes  of 

servants  look  unto  tlie  hands  of  tlieir  masters, ao  our  eyes  viait  iipon  the 

Lord  our  God.'— Ps.  exiiiii.  2. 

'  WonM.     Sliould. 

'  Move.     To  propone. 

'Let  me  but  m<im  one  queafion  to  your  dauglitec' — S/ta/cespere. 
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party  is  in  haste,  and  cannot  stay  to  conKider  advistjdly  of  that' 
is  moved. 

It'  a  man  would  cross  a  business  that  lie  douhte  some  other 
would  handsomely  and  effectually  move,  let  him  pretend  to  wish 
it  well,  and  move  it  himself  in  such  sort  as  may  foil  it. 

Tlie  breaking  off  in  the  midet  ot'  tliat  one  was  about  to  say, 
as  if  he  took  himself  up,  breeds  a  greater  appetite  in  him  wifh 
whom  you  confer  to  know  more. 

And  becaiise  it  works  better  when  anything  seemeth  to  be 
gotten  from  you  by  question,  than  if  you  offer  it  of  yourself, 
yon  may  lay  a  bait  for  a  question,  by  showing  another  visage 
and  countenance  than  you  are  wont;  to  the  end,  to  give  oeca^ 
sion  for  the  party  to  ask  what  the  matter"  is  of  the  change,  as 
Nehemiah  did,—'  An.d  I  had  not  before  that  time  been  sad 
before  the  king." 

In  tilings  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  it  is  good  to  break 
tlie  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight,  and  to  resei've 
the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he 
may  be  asked  tlie  question  upon  the  other's  speech ;  as  Nar- 
cissus did,  in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage  of  Messalina 
and  Silius.' 

In  things  tliat  a  man  would  not  be  seen  in  himself,  it  is  a 
point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the  name  of  the  world ;  as  to  say, 
'  Tlie  world  says,'  or  '  There  is  a  speech  abroad.' 

I  knew  one  that,  when  lie  wrote  a  letter,  he  would  put  tliat 
which  was  moat  material  in  the  postscript,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
bye  matter. 

I  knew  another  that,  when  he  came  to  have  speech,  he  would 
pass  over  tliat  he  intended  most,  and  go  forth,  and  come  back 
again,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  tiling  he  had  almost  forgot. 

Some  procure  themselves  to  be  sui-pi-ised  at  such  times  as  it 
is  like  the  party,  that  tliey  work  upon,  will  suddenly  come  upon 
them,  and  be  found  witli  a  letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  some- 
what which  they  are  not  accustomed,  to  the  end  they  may 


■  That     That  which.    See  pago  72. 
"  Matter.     Cause. 

'  To  your  quieli-eoneeiving  discontent, 
ni  read  you  mallei-  deep  and  dangerous.' — Shoke'pere. 
>  Mkeiniak  H.  1.  '  Tacit.  Ann.  xl  29.  sey. 
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be  apposed'  of  those  things  which  of  themselves  they  are  desirous 
to  utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words  in  a  man's 
own  name  which  he  would  liave  another  man  learn  and  use,  and 
thereupon  take  advantage.  I  knew  two  that  were  competitors 
for  the  secretary's  place,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  yet 
tept  good  quartw"  between  tiiemselves,  and  would  confer  one 
with  another  upon  the  business ;  and  the  one  of  them  said,  that 
to  be  a  secretary  in  the  declination'  of  a  monarchy  was  a  tickhsh 
thing,  and  that  he  did  not  affect*  it ;  the  other  straight  caught 
up  those  words,  and  discom-aed  with  divere"  of  his  friends,  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  desire  to  be  secretaiy  in  tlie  declining  of  a 
monai'chy.  Tlie  first  man  took  hold  of  it,  and  found  means  it 
was  told  the  queen ;  wlio,  hearing  of  a  declination  of  monarchy, 
took  it  80  ill,  as'  she  would  never  after  hear  of  the  other's  suit, 

Tliere  is  a  cunning,  which  we  in  England  call  '  the  turning 
of  the  cat  in  the  pan ;"  which  is,  when  that  wiiich  a  man  says 
to  anotlier,.he  lays  it  as  if  anotlier  had  said  it  to  him;  and,  to 
say  truth,  it  is  not  easy,  when  such  a  matter  passed  between 
two,  to  make  it  appeal'  from  which  of  them  it  first  moved  and 
began. 

It  is  a  way  that  some  men  have,  to  glance  and  dart  at 
othera  by  justifying  themselves  by  negatives ;  as  to  say,  'This  I 
do  not;'  as  TigellinuB  did  towards  Bun-hus,  saying,  'Se  non 


'  Apposed.      Questioned.     (From  appono,  lat.)     'Wliiles  oliildren  of  tliat  age 

were  playing  in  the  efi-eefs,  Christ  was  found  attingin  the  Temple,  not  to  g.ize  on 

■Hie  outward  glory  of  the  house,  or  on  the  golden  candleetioks,  or  tables,  hnt  to  hear 

and  appose  the  doctors,' — Bisliop  Bail. 

(The  office  of '  Poraigo  Appoier'  exiata  to  this  day  in  the  Conrt  of  Exchequer.) 

'  Quurtcr.    Amity,  eoncord. 

'Friends,  all  hut  now. 
In  quarter.' — SAoiespei-e. 
'  Daclination,     Decay. 

'Hope  waits  upon  the  flow'ry  prime; 
And  BUmraer  though  it  be  less  gay. 
Yet  ]s  not  look'd  on  »s  a  lime 

Ofdedination  or  Aeca-y.'— Waller. 
*  Affect    Aim  at;  emfeouow  after.     See  pflge  1. 

'Divers.  'Several;  mare  tkait  one.'  Divera  frienda  thought  it  strange.' — 
Bo^le.  '  As.     That.     See  page  23. 

'  Oat'  in  the  pan.  Pan-cake.  {Gate— eake— pan-ealie).  TJBiially  turned  by  a 
dextevous  toss  of  the  cook.  A  paii-cate  is,  in  Horthamptoniihire,  still  called  a 
pan-coie. 
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diversas  spos,  sed  ineoUnnitatem  imperatoiis  simpliciter  spec- 
tare." 

Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  tales  and  stories,  as  there  is 
notbing  they  woiild  insinuate  but  they  can  wrap  it  into  a  tale ; 
whieli  eerveth  both  to  keep  themselves  more  in°  guard,  and  to 
make  otliere  carry  it  with  more  pleaeure. 

It  is  a  good  pouit  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shape  the.  answer 
he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and  propositions,  for  it  makes 
the  other  party  stick'  the  less. 

It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  lie  in  wait  to  speak 
somewhat  they  desire  to  say,  and  how  fai-  about  they  will  fetch, 
and  how  many  other  matters  tliey  will  beat  over  to  come  near 
it ;  it  is  a  thing  of  great  patience,  but  yet  of  much  use. 

A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question,  doth  many  times 
surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him  open.  Like  to  him  tliat,  having 
chajiged  his  name,  and  walking  in  Paul's,  another  suddeidy 
came  behind  him,  and  called  him  by  his  ti'ue  name,  whereat 
sti'aightways'  he  looked  back. 

But  these  small  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning  are 
infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a  list  of  tiiem ;  for 
that  notliing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  State  than  that  cunning  men 
pass  for  wise. 

But  certainly  some  there  ai'e  that  know  tlie  r^orts"  and  falls' 
of  business,  that  cannot  sink  into  tlie  main  of  it:  like  a  house 
that  hath  convenient  stairs  and  enti-ies,  but  never  a  fair  i-oom : 
therefore  you  shall  see  them  find  out  pretty'  loos^'  in  the  con- 


'  '  lie  did  not  look  to  tju'Iotib  hopes,  but  boIbIj  to  the  eafety  of  tha  amperop.' — 
Tncit.  Ann.  xiv.  St. 
'  In.    On.     'Let  fowls  multiply  in  the  earth.' — Qsnssis  i 
'  Stick.    To  hesiiate  ;  to  scruple.     '  Efttlier  tlian  impute  our  miscarciageB  to  our 
own  corruption,  we  do  not  stitk  to  arraign  Pi'ovidenee.'— SoitiA. 
*  Stcaiglitwsys.    ImateS-ately. 
'  Eaeorts.    Spi-ings. 

'Fortune, 
Whose  (lark  resorts  since  prudenoe  cannot  know, 
In  vain  it  would  provide  for  whut  shall  be.' — Di'yden. 
'  Falla      Climices.     "Toreaiat  the/a«8  of  fortuoe.'— CoJifen  £oot. 
'  IVetty.    SuiinUe;  jit ;  tokrable. 

'My  daughter's  of  a  pretty  aga.' — Romeo  and  Juliet. 
'  Looaea.    Issues;  escapes  from  restraint,  such  as  is  difficulty  or  perplexity  in 
detiberalion. 

'  And  allot  they  with  the  sqaave,  the  round,  or  forkct  pile,  (head  of  an  arrow) 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang  as  might  be  licurd  a  mile.' — Di-ai/ton. 
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cltision,'  but  are  no  ways  able  to  examine  or  debate  matters : 
and  yet  commonly  they  take  advantage  of  then-  inability,  and 
would  be  thought  wits  of  du-ection.  Some  build  rather  upon 
the  abusing''  of  others,  and  (fe  we  now  say)  putting  ti'icks  upon 
tliem,  tlian  upon  the  soundness  of  tlieir  own  proceedings ;  but 
Solomon  saith,  '  Prudens  advertit  ad  gressus  auos ;  stultua 
divertit  ad  dolos." 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  We  take  mmmdngfor  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdmn.^ 

Tliose  who  are  for  making  e^moloffy  decisive  as  to  the 
actual  meaning  of  words*  might  maintain  that,  as  the  word  is 
derived  from  '  ken ' — i.  e.  '  know,' — it  is  properly  to  be  applied, 
now  {as  it  was  formerly),  to  all  knowledge  and  still. 

And,  again,  a  plausible  disquisition  might  be  wi-itten  on  hu- 
man depravity ;  the  present  use  of  the  word  being  taken  as  a 
proof  that  all  who  possess  knowledge  are  likely  to  make  an  ill- 
use  of  it.  Such  disquisitions  may  be  met  with,  by  writers  who 
either  do  not  underetand,  or  trust  to  their  readers  not  under- 
standing, the  principles  on  which  languages  are  formed  and 
modified,  and  who  would  fain  pass  for  profound  moi'al  philoso- 
phers.^ 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  quite  natural,  and  very  common,  to  use 

This  use  of  the  word  '  Ioobe'  sepma  to  correspond  with  our  use  of  the  word  '  solu- 
tion,' from  solvo,  to  loose — 'Solve  the  quesljoa:' 

'  He  had  red  her  riddle,  wliioli  no  wight 
Could  eyer  looie.' — Spe^tser. 

'  Conclusion.  37ie  close;  tlis  resvlt  of  deliberation.  'I  have  heeu  reasoning, 
aud  in  cmiclitxion  have  thought  it  b^  to  return  to  wliat  Fovtune  luid  made  my 
home.' — Smfi. 

Bacon's  meaning  in  the  use  of  tha  words  taken  together, '  Prettj-  looses  in  tlie 
EonelUBlon,' is  beet  exphdned  by  the  Latin  of  this  Essay  —  'Tales  videtis  in  con- 
dvsioiiibus  deliberationum  quoatlam  exitua  reperire.' 

*  Abuse.     To  deceive. 

'  The  Moor's  ahmd  by  some  most  ylllanoua  knave. — Shakespei-e. 
'  'The  wise  man  looks  to  his  steps;  the  fool  turns  aside  to  flit  snare.' 

*  See  '  AnnoUtioua'  on  Essay  L.        ■  'See  Miglisli  S'jnonyins  :  Preface. 
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softened  expressions  in  speaking  of  anj'thing  odious.  Most  of 
the  woi'ds.  accordingly,  which  now  denote  something  offensive, 
vrere  originally  ewphemisms,  and  gi-adnally  became  appropriated 
to  a  bad  sense.  Thna  (to  take  one  example  ont  of  a  mnltitiide), 
'vncked'  must  have  onginally  meant '  lively ;'  being  formed  from 
'qnick,'  or  '  wick,'  i.  e.  alive.  Tliis  latter  is  the  word  now  in  use 
in  Cumberland  for  '  alive.'  And  hence  the  live — i.  6.  bnrning 
— ^l^ai-t  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  is  called  the  wiok. 

'  O&rtcdvly  there  is  a  great  differ&rwe  between  a  cunning  mart 
and  a  wise  man, — not  only  in  point  of  ^wnesty,  but  in  point 
of  ahiUty.'' 

Wliatever  a  man  may  be,  iiitelleetnally,  he  kbom-s  under 
this  disadvantage  if  he  is  of  low  moral  piinciple,  that  he  knows 
only  the  weak  and  bad  parts  of  human  nature,  and  not  the 
better. 

It  was  remarked  by  an  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  that  the 
Confessional  trains  the  priest  to  a  knowledge  not  of  human 
nature,  but  of  mental  nosology.  '  It  may  therefore  qualify 
them,'  he  said,  'for  the  treatment  of  a  depraved,  but  not  of  a 
pure  mind.' 

Now,  what  the  Confessional  is  to  the  priest,  that,  a  knave's 
own  heart  is  to  Mm.  He  can  form  no  notion  of  a  nobler 
nature  tlian  his  own.  He  is  like  the  goats  in  Kobinson 
Crusoe's  island,  who  saw  cleai4y  everytliing  ielow  them,  but 
very  imperfectly  what  was  above  them,  so  tliat  Eobinson  Ci-usoe 
could  never  get  at  them  from  tlie  valleys,  but  when  he  came 
upon  them  fi'om  the  Iiill-top,  took  them  quite  by  sui-prise. 

Miss  Edgeworth  desciibes  such  a  pei-son  as  one  who  divides 
all  mankind  into  rogues  and  fools,  and  when  he  meets  with  an 
honest  man  of  good  sense,  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
Kotliing,  it  is  said,  more  puzzled  Buonaparte.  He  woidd  offer 
a  man  money;  if  that  failed,  he  would  talk  of  glory,  or  pi-omise 
him  rank  and  power :  but  ff  all  these  temptations  failed,  he  set 
bini  down'for  an  idiot,  or  a  half-mad  dreamer.  Conscience  was 
a  thing  he  could  not  understand.  Other  things,  tlien,  being 
equal,  an  honest  man  has  this  advantage  over  a  knave,  that  he 
underetands  more  of  human  nature:  for  he  knows  that  one 
honest  man  exists,  and  concludes  that  there  must  be  more ;  and 
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he  also  knowH,  if  he  is  not  a  mere  ainipleton,  tliat  there  are 
some  who  are  knavish ;  but  the  knave  can  seldom  he  brought 
to  believe  in  tlie  existence  of  an  honest  man.  Tlie  honest  man 
may  be  deceived  in  pai-ticiilai'  peisons,  biit  the  knave  is  sure  to 
be  deceived  whenever  he  comes  across  an  honest  man  wlio  is 
not  a  mere  fool. 

There  ai-e  some  writera  of  fiction  whose  productions  have 
lately  (1854)  obtained  considerable  reputation,  who  liave  given 
spmted  and  just  representations  of  particular  charactei-s,  but  an 
unnatural  picture  of  society  as  a  whole,  frara  omitting  (what 
they  appear  to  have  no  notion  of)  all  chai'acters  of  good  sense 
combined  with  good  principle.  They  seem  to  have  formed 
no  idea  of  any,  but  what  one  may  call  svjjOei^  and  mKoriQeig ; 
— simpletons  and  craffy  knaves ;  together  witli  some  who  com- 
bined portions  of  each ;  profligacy  witli  silliness.  But  all  their 
worthy  people  are  represented  as  weak,  and  all  those  of  superior 
intelligence  as  morally  detestable.  One  of  these  writers  was,  in 
converaation,  repTObating  as  unj\Tst  tlie  censure  passed  on  slavery, 
and  maintaining  that  any  ill-usage  of  a  slave  was  as  j-are  in 
America,  as  a  hnmp-back  or  a  club-foot  among  us ; — quite  an 
exception.  If  so,  the  Americans  must  be  a  curious  couti-ast  to 
all  that  his  fictions  represent ;  for  in  them,  all  of  superior 
intelligence,  and  most  of  those  of  no  superior  intelligence,  are 
just  the  pei-sons  who  would  make  the  most  tyrannical  slave- 
masters  ;  being  not  only  utterly  unprincipled,  but  utterly  hai'd- 
hearted,  and  strangers  to  all  human  feeling ! 

The  sort  of  advantage  which  tliose  of  high  moral  principle 
possess,  in  the  knowledge  of  manlfind,  is  analogous  to  that 
which  Man  possesses  over  the  brute.  Man  is  an  animal,  as 
well  as  the  brute ;  but  he  is  something  more.  He  has,  and 
therefore  can  nndei-stand,  most  of  their  appetites  and  propensi- 
ties :  biit  he  has  also  faculties  which  they  want,  and  of  which 
they  can  foi-m  no  notion.  Even  so,  the  bodily  appetites,  and 
the  desire  of  gain,  and  otlier  propensities,  are  common  to  the 
most  elevated  and  the  most  degraded  of  mankind ;  but  the  latter 
ate  deficient  in  the  higher  qualifications  which  the  otliers  possess ; 
and  can,  accordingly,  so  little  understand  them,  tliat  as  Bacon 
remarks, '  of  tlie  highest  vu'tues,  the  vulgar  have  no  perception.' 
(Supremai'imi  sensus  nulluB.I 
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^  These  mn<dl  wa/res  mid  peti/y  ^oimts  <^  (yuMning  are  injmite.  .  .  .' 

To  these  small  wares,  eniimerated  by  Bacon,  might  be  added. 
a  very  hackneyed  trick,  which  yet  is  wonderfully  succesafiil, — 
to  affect  a  delicacy  about  mentioning  pai-tieulai-s,  and  hint  at 
what  you  oovld  biing  forward,  only  you  do  not  wish  to  give 
offence.  '  We  could  give  many  cases  to  prove  that  Buch  and 
such  a  medical  system  is  all  a  delusion,  and  a  piece  of  q^uackery ; 
but  we  abstain,  through  tenderness  for  individuals,  from  bring- 
ing names  before  the  Public'  '  I  liave  observed  many  things — 
which,  however,  I  will  not  particularize — which  convince  me 
that  Mr.  Such-arone  is  unfit  for  his  of&ce ;  and  othere  have 
made  the  same  remark;  but  I  do  not  hke  to  bring  them 
forward,'  &c.  &c. 

Tlins  an  imai-med  man  keeps  tlio  uiitliinking  in  awe,  by 
assuring  them  that  he  has  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  pocket, 
thougli  he  is  loth  to  produce  them. 

TJie  following  ti-ick  is  supposed  {for  no  certain  knowledge 
coidd  be,  or  ever  can  be,  obtained)  to  have  been  successfully 
practised  in  a  ti'ansaction  which  occurred  in  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living:— A  person  whose  conduct  was  about  to 
undergo  an  investigation  wliich  it  could  not  well  stand,  commu- 
nicated to  one  who  was  likely  to  be  called  on  as  a  witness,  all 
the  details — a  complete  fabrication — of  some  atrocious  mis- 
conduct: and  when  the  witness  naiTated  the  conveisation, 
utterly  denied  the  whole,  and  easily  proved  that  the  things 
described  could  not  possibly  have  occurred.  Tlie  result  was,  a 
univeiBal  acquittal,  and  a  belief  that  all  the  accusations  were 
the  result  of  an  ati'ocious  conspiracy.  But  those  who  best 
knew  the  characters  of  the  parties,  were  convuiced  that  the 
witness  had  spoken  nothing  but  the  ti'uth  as  to  the  alleged  con- 
versation, and  had  been  tricked  by  the  accused  party,  who  had 
invented  a  false  accusation  in  order  to  defeat  a  true  one. 

One  not  very  uncommon  device  of  some  cunning  people  is 
an  affectabum  of  extreme  simplicity ;  which  often  has  the  effect, 
for  Uie  time  at  least,  of  throwing  the  company  off  their  guard. 
And  their  plan  is  to  affect  a  hasty,  blimt,  and  what  the  Prench 
call  'brusque'  manner.  The  simple  are  apt  to  conclude  tliat  he 
who  is  not  smooth  and  cautious  must  be  honest,  and  what  they 
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call  '  a  rough  diamond  ;'  in  reality,  a  rough  diamond^ — ^all  hut 
the  diamond.     Thus  Hastings  says  of  Kichard  III, : — 

'  I  think  there's  iie'ei'  a  mau  in  ChriBtendom 
Can  lesser  liide  liie  love  or  hate  tlian  he  ; 
For  by  iiiB  £aee  straiglit  you  diall  know  Ma  heart' 

Another  deyice  is,  an  affectation  of  extreme  modesty.  It  is 
a  well-known  and  common  art  of  the  orator  to  extol  the  inge- 
nuity and  eloquence  of  an  opponent,  (hat  tlie  effect  of  what  he 
6ays  may  be  atti'ihuted  rather  to  his  ability  tlian  to  the  strength 
of  his  cause,  and  that  the  hearere  may  even  be  led  to  feel  a  dis- 
tmst  and  dread  of  him.  We  commonly  find  a  bari'istei'— 
especially  when  he  has  a  weali  cause — complimenting  his 
'  learned  brother'  on  the  skill  with  which  he  lias  pleaded. 

But  in  other  cases  besides  fliose  of  public  orations,  an  ex- 
cessive distrust  of  superior  ability  is  a  kind  of  fallacy  by  which 
weak  men  often  mislead  themselves,  and  cunning  ones  seek  to 
mislead  others.  When  you  have  offered  strong  and  unanswer- 
able reasons  in  favor  of  some  conclusion,  or  some  line  of  con- 
duct, a  person  of  exquisite  modest  humility  will  perhaps  reply, 
'  Of  course  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt  to  argue 
withjioM/  I  know  well  your  superior  ability  and  learning;  Ihave 
no  doubt  you  could  easily  defeat  me  in  any  discussion  ;  but  you 
must  allow  me  to  retain  ray  own  opinion.' 

Thus,  if  you  are  supposed  to  be  an  able  reasoner,  all  the 
reasons  you  can  offer  are,  on  that  ground,  to  go  for  uotliing ! 
The  discount  at  which  all  you  can  say  is  to  be  taljen,  amomits 
to  a  hundred  per  cent,  or  more.  You  must  submit  to  what  is 
called  in  Ohess  a  atale-^iaie. 

Sometimes  indeed,  even  when  there  is  no  matter  in  immediate 
dispute,  a  man  of  reputed  ability  will  be  altogether  shunned  by 
some  pei-sons,  just  as  cautious  people  (according  to  Dean  Swift's 
illustration)  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  gun,  which  may  go  off, 
they  know  not  how,  and  do  mischief. 

A  late  eminent  writer  once  sought  the  acquaintance  of  a 
clergyman  who  was  a  veiyneai-  neighbour,  merely  as  such,  and 
not  witli  a  view  to  any  controverei^  discussion ;  and  tlie  other 
dechned  all  intercourse ;  alleging  tliat  he  was  fully  convinced 
his  neighbour  was  heretical,  but  so  fai*  his  superior  in  learning 
and  ability  that  he  could  not  presume  to  engage  in  any  dis- 
cussion with  him,  and  was  afraid  of  some  impression  being 
made  on  himself.     And  in  another  instance,  a  man  refused  to 
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tlie  end  of  liia  life  to  hold  any  intercoxiree  ■with  ono  nearly  con- 
nected with  him,  ae  'behevinghimtobeaman  who  could  ^owe 
(mythmg.^  He  did  not  allege  any  abuse  of  this  supposed  power ; 
but  took  for  granted  tbat  whoever  has  the  power  to  do  evil  will 
be  sure  to  use  it. 

Thucydides  records  (B,  8)  the  prejudice  entertained  by  the 
Athenians  against  one  of  their  most  eminent  citizens,  Am  iphon, 
to  whom  they  were  unwilling  to  allow  a  heai-iug,  because  iliey 
had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  abilities  that  they  tliought  him 
likely  to  make  a  skilful  defence.  And  so  they  paid  him  the 
undesirable  compliment  of  condemning  him  unheai"d. 

Of  com-se,  if  we  have  any  good  reason  for  suspecting  a  man's 
uprightness,  or  candoni',  we  should  be  the  more  on  our  guard 
agiunst  him  in  proportion  to  his  ability.  And,  univereally,  it 
would  be  rash  for  the  unlearned  to  take  for  granted  tliat  they 
ai-e  bound  to  yield  at  once  to  every  argument  and  objection 
urged  by  a  learned  and  skilful  eonti'oversialist,  unless  they  can 
find  an  immediate  answer.  Tliey  should  take  time  to  consider, 
and  should  seek  some  champion  on  the  opposite  side,  able  to 
supply  their  deficiency.  But  it  surely  cannot  be  i-ight  that  any 
one  should  he  altogether  denied  a  hearing,  merely  on  the  groimd 
of  his  possessing  superior  intelligence.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  com- 
pendio^ls  mode  of  getting  rid  of  sti'ong  and  \manswerable  rear 
eons,  to  make  them  go  for  nothing,  merely  becaiise  urged  by  an 
able  man.  But  this  spm'ious  modesty  is,  in  ti'uth,  a  fallacy  by 
which  (as  has  been  above  said)  the  weak  impose  on  themselves, 
and  the  crafty,  on  othere. 

All  FaUaoies  ai'e  pieces  of  cunning,  when  used  designedly. 
For  by  a  fallacy  is  commonly  underetood  any  unsound  mode  of 
arguing,  which  appears  to  demand  our  conviction,  and  to  be 
decisive  of  the  question  in  hand,  when  in  fairness  it  is  not. 
And  many  ai'e  tlie  contrivances  which  the  sophist,  who  brings 
forward  the  fallacy,  deliberately  uses  to  withdraw  our  attention 
(his  art  closely  resembling  the  juggler's)  from  the  quarier  where 
it  lies.^ 

'  See  Elemstds  of  Logic,  B.  iii., '  On  Fallacies,' 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  liere  Uiat  one  of  tJie  Fallaeiea  there  treated  of 

{§  18,la3t  paragrapli)  having  lately  bean — miicli  to  my  suvprise— brought  fontard 

and  elaboi'ately  defended,  I  have  thought  it  needful  to  print  a  short  postscript, 

^ving  a  somewhat  fuller  description  of  It  than  I  liad  before  thonglit  necessary. 

The  fallacy  in  qiiealiOQ  oonaats  in  eonfoimding  together  two  differejit  qiieetions; 
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Much  iiigeniouB  artilice  is  often  used  to  evade  tlie  odium  of 
urging  a  man  to  do  eometliing  you  wish  him  to  do,  or  of  dissuad- 
ing, or  preventing  him  from  doing  what  you  wish  him  not  to 
do,  or  of  refusing  to  grant  something  you  ai-e  aslted  for,  &e. 

The  story,  which  has  become  proverbial,  of  '  pray  don't  nail 
his  ears  to  the  pump,'  is  a  type  of  one  class  of  these  manceuvres ; 
where  you  suggest  aometliing,  or  hold  out  a  temptation,  under 
the  pretext  of  dissuading. 

"When  an  illustrious  pereonage  was  doubting  about  coming  to 
England,  being  offered  by  government  an  ample  pension  for 
staying  abroad,  and  threatened  with  a  trial  (in  case  of  refusal) 
for  alleged  misconduct,  one  of  the  advisers  of  tlie  party,  wishing 
for  troubled  waters,  in  hopes  of  catching  some  fish,  said,  '  I 
enta-eat  and  implore  you  to  accept  the  offer,  if  you  are  at  all 
conscious  that  any  of  the  accusations  against  you  are  well- 
founded.  ,By  all  means  stay  abroad,  unless  you  are  quite  sure 
of  being  able  to  establish  your  innocence.'  Tliis,  of  course, 
produced  the  effect  he  designed;  since  it  made  a  consent  to 
remain  absent  amount  to  a  confession  of  guilt. 

Again,  the  gi-anting  of  some  permission,  coupled  with  some 
condition  which  you  know  cannot  or  will  not  be  fultilled,  is 
practically  a  prohibition. 

It  is  said  tliat  a  gentleman,  who  was  desirous  to.  distrib\ite 
Bibles  among  his  poor  neighboms,  found  them  willing  and 
desirous  to  receive  them,  if  permitted  by  their  clergy.  He 
accordingly  applied  to  their  bishop ;  who  applauded  his  liberality, 
and  expressed  his  heai-ty  concurrence;  only  requiring  that  each 
person  should  come  and  ask  his  peiTnission,  which  he  promised 
never  to  refuse,  except  for  some  special  reason.  The  gentleman, 
however,  found,  to  his  surprise,  tliat  no  one  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours went  to  ask  Uiis  pennission.  And  at  length  he  was  told 
the  cause ;  viz.,  that  if  any  man  of  humble  station  waits  on  tlie 
bishop,  it  is  underetood  that  tliis  is  to  obtain  absolution  for 
some  heinous  sin,  beyond  what  tlie^ms*  has  power  to  pardon ; 
and  thus  his  chai-acter  is  for  ever  blasted.     Thus  the  bishop 

(1)  '  Whether  a  oertain  eoncludon  13  established  by  this  particular  wgwnenl;'  and 
(2) '  Whether  the  eoiielu^on  is  ime.'  The  Bubjeot  is  more  fully  discnfaed  in  the 
ATilcles  on  'Cum^atitie  Miidenee'  in  (he  '  United  Olivreh  JoitmaV  for  August  and 
for  October,  1856, 
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was  enalDled  to  say  that  he  liad  never  refused  any  man  per- 
mission to  obtain  a  Bible ! 

Again,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Brittany,  wished,  it  is  said, 
to  distiibnte  Bibles  among  tlie  people,  and  found  he  had  to 
apply  to  the  Authorities  for  a  licence,  which  the  law  of  France 
requires,  in  order  to  prevent  the  hawking  of  seditious  publica- 
tions. Tlie  official  applied  to  did  not  like  broadly  to  refuse, 
but  granted  a  licence  for  the  distiibution  of  French  Bibles; 
which  are  quite  unintelligible  to  tlie  poor  Bretons.  What  was 
wanted  was,  of  course,  a  licence  to  distribute  Bibles  in  their 
own  ttm^uef  which  is  a  dialect  of  Welsh.  But  this  conld  not  be 
obtained.  He  had  granted  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  Bibles,  and 
that  was  enough  1 ' 

Even  so  the  stork  in  the  fable  was  welcome  to  as  much 
8onp  as  she  could  pick  up  with  her  hill,  and  the  wolf  to  as 
much  mince-meat  as  he  could  get  out  of  a  narrow-neekcd 
bottle. 

Again,  a  pei-son  who  had  the  control  of  a  certain  public  hall, 
was  asked  for  the  use  of  it  for  a  meeting  of  a  society  estabhshed 
in  expr^s  opposition  to  an  institution  he  was  connected  with. 
He  might,  on  that  gi-ound,  very  faij-ly  have  refused  permission, 
or  have  franlily  reta'acted  it,  on  consideration,  if  hastily  and 
inconsiderately  granted.  But  he  readily  granted  the  use  of  the 
hall ;  and  then  afterwards  inserted  the  condition  that  none  of 
the  speakere  were  to  say  anything  against  his  institution ;  and 
as  this  was,  of  com-ee,  the  principal  topic  designed  to  be  dwelt 
on,  the  condition  was  refused,  and  the  permission  withdrawn. 
He  could  no  more  go  straight  to  any  object,  thau  a  hare  in 
going  from  her  form  to  her  pasture, 

A  skilfid  sophist  will  avoid  a  direct  assertion  of  what  he  means 
unduly  to  assume ;  because  tliat  might  direct  the  reader's 
attention,  to  the  consideration  of  die  question,  whether  it  be 
i/nm  or  not ;  since  that  which  is  indisputable  does  not  need  so 
often  to  be  asserted.  It  succeeds  better,  therefore,  to  allude  to 
the  proposition,  as  something  cv/riom  and  remarkable :  just  as 
the  lioyal  Society  were  imposed  on  hj  being  asked  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  a  vessel  of  water  received  no  addition  to  i,s 


'  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  correetnesa  of  tlie  above  two  unecdotes,  but  merely  for 
laving  lieard  them,  and  liave  no  runaon  to  think  them  improbable. 
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weight  by  a  live  fish  being  put  into  it.  "Wliile  they  were  seeking 
for  the  cause,  they  forgot  to  aecertaiii  tlie  fact ;  and  thus  ad- 
mitted, witliout  suspicion,  a  mere  fiction.  So  also,  an  eminent 
Scotch  writer,  instead  of  asserting  that  the  '  advocates  of  logic 
have  been  worsted  and  driven  from  the  field  in  every  conti'ovei'sy,' 
(an  assertion  which,  if  made,  would  have  been  the  more  readily 
ascertained  to  be  perfectly  gi"0\indless)  mei'ely  observes,  tliat  '  it 
is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  TemarkahW 

'  There  he  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well.'' 

Those  whom  Bacon  here  eo  well  describes,  are  men  of  a 
clear  and  quick  sight,  but  short-sighted.  They  are  ingenious 
in  particulare,  hut  cannot  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  whole. 
Such  a  man  may  make  a  good  captain,  but  a  bad  general.  He 
may  be  clever  at  sui-prising  a  piquet,  but  would  fail  in  the 
management  of  a  gi'eat  army  and  the  conduct  of  a  campaign. 
He  is  like  a  chess-player  who  takes  several  pawns,  but  is  clieck- 
mated. 

One  who  is  clever,  but  not  wise — skilful  in  the  details  of  any 
transaction,  but  erroneous  in  his  whole  system  of  conduct — re- 
sembles a  clock  whose  tmnute-hand  is  in  good  order,  but  the 
hou/r-hand  loose;  so  that  while  it  measures  accurately  small 
portions  of  time,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  several  liouiB 
wrong. 

Goldsmith  introduces,  in  The  Vicar  of  Walcejleld,  a  clever 
rogue,  despising  a  plain  straight-forwai'd  farmer,  whom  he 
generally  contrives  to  cheat  once  a  year ;  yet  he  confesses  that, 
in  spite  of  tliis,  the  farmer  went  on  thriving,  while  he  was  always 
poor. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  remai'kable  circumstance  in  reference  to 
cunning  persons,  tliat  they  are  often  deficient,  not  only  in  com- 
prehensive fai'-sighted  wisdom,  but  even  in  pmdent,  cautious 
eir  en  mspection. 

There  was  a  man  of  this  desci-iption,  who  delighted  in  taking 
in  eveiy  one  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  was  most  ingenious  and 
Bucce^ful  in  doing  so.  Aiid  yet  his  own  estate,  which  was  a 
very  large  one,  he  managed  very  ill ;  and  he  bequeathed  it  abso- 
lutely to  his  widow,  whom  he  might  have  known  to  be  in  nnder- 
standing  a  mere  child,  and  who  accordingly  became  the  prey 
of  fortune-hunters. 
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Nnmerotis  are  the  cases  in  which  the  cimning  arc  grossly 
taken  in  by  the  coiming.     Liai-s  are  often  credulous. 

Many  travellers,  have  given  cniiooB  accounts  of  tlie  eubtilty 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  in  stealing  upon  tlieir  enemies 
80  as  to  take  tliem  by  siu-prise :  how  tliey  creep  silently  tlirough 
the  bushes,  and  carefully  cover  up  their  footmarks,  &c.  But 
these  writere  talie  no  notice  of  tlie.most  curious  circumstance 
of  all,  which  is,  that  the  enemies  they  thus  sm'pnse  are  usually 
Indians  of  the  same  race — ^men  accustomed  to  practise  just  the 
same  arts  themselv^.  The  ingenuity  and  caution  of  tliese 
people  is  called  foi'th,  and  admirably  displayed,  on  the  occasion 
of  thek  setting  out  on  a  warlike  expedition ;  but  tliey  have  no 
setSed  habit  of  even  ordinary  prudence.  When  not  roused  to 
the  exertion  of  their  faculties  by  some  pressing  emergency,  they 
ai-e  thoughtless  and  careless,  and  liable  to  he  surprised,  in  their 
turn.  To  fortify  their  i-illag^  so  as  to  make  a  surpnse  impos- 
sible, or  to  keep  up  a  regular  patrol  of  sentiiea  to  watch  for  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  has  never  occurred  to  them  t  A  savage 
is  often  a  cunning,  but  never  a  wise,  or  even  a  pnident  Being. 
And  even  so,  among  us,  many  who  are  skilful  in  playing  tricks 
on  others  ai-e  often  tricked  themselves. 

Sonietimea,  indeed,  the  more  crafty  of  two  knaves  will  take 
in  the  other  by  cfdeulating  oti.  his  knavoiy,  and  thus  knowing 
how  to  bait  his  hook.  For  instance,  there  is  a  story  told  of  a 
merchant  who  applied  to  the  Agent  of  an  insurauce-oflice  to 
effect  a  Polticy'  on  a  ship.  Immediately  after,  he  heard  of  the 
loss  of  his  ship ;  and  suspecting  that  perhaps  (as  was  the  fact) 
the  insurance  might  not  be  completed,  he  wrote  off  to  the  Agent 
desinng  him  not  to^oceed  with  the  business,  for  that  '  he  had 
heard  of  that  ship.'  The'  Agent,  taking  for  granted  that  he  had 
heard  of  its  safety,  hurried  to  the  office,  completed  the  business, 
and  then  wrote  to  the  merchant  by  return  of  post,  ex]>reBsing 
his  concern  tliat  the  countennand  had  arrived  a  few  hours  too 
late,  and  that  the  insurance  had  been  effected.  Thns  the  mer- 
chant obtained  his  payment,  because  he  could  prove  that  he 
had  written  io  forbid  the  insurance. 


'  This  18  the  right  spelling  of  the  irord;  wliinh  is  evidently  a 
yoKiciiinB,  a  promise,  and  has  no  aonnexion  with  politics. 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  cunning  ai'e  often  deceived  by  those 
who  have  no  euch  intention.  "When  a  plain,  straightt'onvai'd 
man  declares  plainly  hia  real  motives  or  designs,  they  set  them- 
selves to  giiess  what  these  are,  and  hit  on  every  possible  solution 
but  the  right,  taking  for  granted  that  he  cannot  mean  what  he 
says.  Bacon's  remark  on  this  we  have  ah'eady  given  in  the 
'  Antitheta  on  Simulation  and  Dissimulation.'  '  He  who  act-s  in 
all  things  openly  does  not  deceive  the  less ;  for  most  pereons 
either  do  not  understand,  or  do  not  believe  liim.' 

'  Motlmig  doth  more  Jmrt  im,  a  State  t/icm  thai  cwnnin^  men  pass 
for  wise: 

Ohurchill  tlms  describes  the  cunning  man : — ■ 

'  With  tliat  low  cunning  wliioh  in  fools  supplies, 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise. 
Which  nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  hlcekhead  for  a  knave; 
Witii  that  sinooth  falsehood  wliose  appearance  cbarma, 
And  Reason,  of   its  wholesome  doubt  disann^ 
Wliioh  to  the  lowest  deptJiB  of  guile  deaeends, 
By  vilest  means  pursues  the  vilest  ends] 
Wears  tWendship's  mask  for  purposes  of  spite, 
Fawns  in  the  day,  and  butchers  in  the  night." 

It  is  indeed  an  nnfortiinate  thing  for  the  public  that  the 
cunning  pass  for  wise, — that  those  whom  Bacon  compares  to  '  a 
house  with  convenient  stau-s  and  entiy,  but  never  a  fair  room' 
should  he  the  men  who  (accordingly)  are  the  most  likely  to  rise 
to  high  office.  The  art  of  gaining  power,  and  that  of  umig  it 
well,  ai-e  too  often  found  in  different  pei-sons. 


'  JAc  Kosciod,  1. 117. 
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SELF. 

A  N  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  \>ut  it  is  a  slirewcl'  thing 
■^^  in  an  orchard  or  garden  ;  and  certainly  men  tliat  are  great 
lovers  of  themselves  waste"  the  public.  Divide  with  reason 
between  self-love  and  society ;  and  he  so  true  to  thyself  as  tliou 
be  not  false  to  othei"s,  especially  to  thy  king  and  countiy.  It 
is  a  poor  centi-e  of  a  man's  actions,  himself.  It  is  right  earth ; 
for  that  only  stands  fast  upon  liis  own  centre ;  whereas  all 
things  that  have  affinity  witli  tlie  heavens  move  upon  tlie  centre 
of  another,  which  they  benefit.  The  refernng  of  all  to  a  man's 
self  is  more  tolei-ahle  in  a  sovereign  prince,  because  themselves 
are  not  only  themselves,  hut  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril 
of  the  public  fortune :  but  it  is  a  desperate  evil  in  a  servant  to 
a  prince,  or  a  citizen  in  a  republic ;  for  whatsoever  affaire  pass 
such  a  man's  bands,  he  crooketh'  them  to  his  own  ends,  which 
must  needs  be  often  eccentric,  to  the  ends  of  his  master  or  State : 
therefore,  let  princes  or  States  chuse  such  sei^vants  as  have  not 
this  mai'k,  except  tliey  mean  their  service  should  be  made  but 
the  accessary.  That  which  maketh  the  effect  more  peniicious 
is,  that  all  proportion  is  lost.  It  were  disproportion  enough  for 
the  servant's  good  to  he  preferred  before  the  master's ;  but  yet 
it  is  a  gi-eater  exti-eme,  when  a  little  good  of  the  servant  shall 
caiTy  things  against  the  gi-eat  good  of  tlie  master's :  and  yet 
that  18  the  ease  of  bad  officei-s,  ti'easurers,  ambassadoi-s,  generals, 
and  other  false  and  corrapt  servants,  which  set  a  bias'  upon  then' 
bowl,  of  their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow  of 

'  Shrawi    Misckievoiis, 

'  Do  my  Lord  of  Cantevbiiry 
A  shread  tara,  and  he  is  yoor  friend  for  ever.' — Shakespere. 
°  "Waiste.     1o  lay  tiiasie ;  to  desolate. 

'  Peace  to  oorrnpt,  no  leee  than  war  to  masie' — Milton. 
'  Crook.     To  pervwt.     'St  Augusfine  sayeth  himself  that  images  bo  of  mora 
force  to  crooke  an  unhappye  soule  than  to  taacli  and  inatruet  him.' — HoniUies — 
'Sermon  against  Idolatry.' 

'  Bias.  A  weight  lodged  on  ona  aide  of  the  bind,  vihieh  turns  it  from  the  straight 
line. 

'  Madam,  Trell  play  at  bowls, — 
'Twill  make  me  thinls  the  world  is  full  of  Tabs, 
And  thnt  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias.' — Shakespere- 
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their  master's  great  and  impoiiant  aiFaira.  And  for  the  most 
part,  tlie  good  sticli  servants  receive  is  after  the  model  of  tlieir 
own  fortune,  but  die  hurt  they  sell  for  that  good  is  after  the 
model  of  their  master's  fortune.  And  certainly  it  is  the  nature 
of  extreme  selt-lovere,  as'  they  will  set  a  house  on  fire  and'  it 
were  but  to  roast  their  eggs ;  and  yet  these  men  many  times 
hold  credit  with  then-  mast^-s,  because  their  study  is  but  to 
■please  them,  and  profit  themselves ;  and  for  either  respect'  they 
will  abandon  the  good  of  tlieu'  affaii-s. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is,  in  many  branches  thereof,  a 
depraved  thing :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rate,  that  wiU  be  sure  to 
leave  a  house  some  time  before  its  fall :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  tlie 
fox,  that  thi'usts  out  the  badger,  who  digged  and  made  room 
for  ]iim ;  it  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed  tears  when 
Uiey  would  devour.  Biit  that  which  is  specially  to  be  noted  is, 
that  tliose  whicli  (as  Cicero  says  of  Pompey)  are  '  sui  amantes 
sine  rivali"  ai'e  many  times  unfortunate ;  and  whereas  they 
have  all  their  time  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they  become  in  the 
end  diemselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose 
wmgs  they  thought  by  their  seh-wisdom  to  have  pinioned. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

^An  ant  is  a  shrewd  thing  in  a  ga/rden.'' 

Tliis  was  probably  the  established  notion  in  Bacon's  time, 
as  it  is  with  some,  perliaps,  now.  People  seeing  plants  in  a 
sichly  state  covered  with  ants,  atti-ibuted  the  mischief  to  tliera ; 
the  fact  being  tliat  the  ants  do  them  neither  harm  nor  good, 
but  are  occupied  in  sucking  the  secretion  of  the  aphides  which 
swarm  on  diseased  plants,  and  are  partly  tlie  cause,  paitly  the 
effect  of  disease.     If  he  had  carefully  watched  the  ants,  ho 


1  As.     That.     See  page  33. 

'And,     If.     '  Jn' it  like  you.' — Sliakcspe're. 

'  Reepeot.    Cnitsiikratioit. 

'Tliere's  tiie  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life.'- — Skakenpere. 
*  'Loyera  of  themselves  without  a  rivaL' — Cic.  oii  Q,  F,  III,  8. 
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would  have  seen  them  Buckiiig  the  aphides,  and  the  aphides 
sucking  the  plant. 

But  Bacon,  though  he  had  a  gi-eat  fancy  for  inaldng  observa^ 
tions  and  experiments  in  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
and  natural  histoiy,  was  remai'kahly  unskilful  in  that  depai't- 
ment.  His  observations  were  slight  and  inaccui'ate,  and  his 
reasonings  from  them  very  raeh.  It  is  true  we  ought  not  to 
measure  a  man  of  tliose  days  by  the  standard  of  the  present, 
when  science  has — partly  thi-ough  Bacon's  means — ^made  such 
advances.  But  he  was  below  (in  this  point)  what  might  have 
been  attained,  and  was  attained,  in  his  own  day.  CopemicnB' 
theoiy  was  not  unknown  in  his  day ;  yet  he  seems  to  have 
thought  lightly  of  it.  Also  Gilbert  the  Magnetist  he  did  not 
duly  appreciate.  And  most  remai-kable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  his 
erroi' — ^noticed  in  tlie  preface — ^respecting  the  mistletoe ;  a 
trifling  matter  in  itself:  but  the  casting  up  of  a  sum  is  a  test  of 
one's  arithmetic,  whether  the  items  be  farthings  or  pounds. 

TTnlike  Bacon,  Socrates  greatly  discouraged  all  branches  of 
natural  philosophy.  According  to  Xenophon,  he  derided  those 
who  inquired  concerning  tlie  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodira, 
the  tides,  the  atmosphere,  &c.,  asking  whether  they  expected  to 
be  able  to  coviTol  these  tilings?  or  whether,  again,  they  had  so 
completely  mastered  all  that  related  to  human  aSaii's,  of  which 
Man  does  possess  the  control,  that  they  might  afford  to  devote 
themselves  to  speculations  remote  from  practice  8 

That  nature  ca/n  be  controlled,  by  obeying  (and  only  by  obey- 
ing) her  laws  ('  Katurse  non  imperatur,  nisi  parendo,')  the  maxim 
which  Bacon  so  earaestly  dwells  on,  and  which  furnishes  the 
proper  answer — ^though  well  worthy  of  that  eamestne^, — ^is 
what  all  mankind — even  savages — ^have  always  in  some  degree 
acted  on.  For  he  who  sows  his  com  at  the  season  when  he 
has  observed  that  fertilizing  rains  may  be  expected,  and  so  that 
by  the  time  it  approaches  maturity  the  season  of  sunshine  may 
be  expected,  does  virtually  command  I'ain  and  sun.  And  the 
mariner  commands  the  winds  and  tides,  who  so  times  his  voyage, 
from  observation,  as  to  be  likely  to  meet  with  favourable  winds 
and  tides.     And  so  in  an  infinite  nimiber  of  other  cases. 
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Divide  with  reason  iehoeen  self-love  cmd  society ;  aiid  he  so  true 
to  thyse^as  thou  he  not  false  to  oth&rs.' 

The  difference  between  self-love  and  selfishness  has  been  well 
explained  by  Aristotle,  though  he  has  not  accounted  for  the  use 
of  the  word  tpiXavna.  It  is  clear  tliat  selfishness  exists  only  in 
reference  to  othei"s,  and  could  have  no  place  in  one  who  lived 
alone  on  a  desert  island,  though  he  might  have  of  couree  every 
degree  of  selt-love;  for  seliishne^  is  not  an  excess  of  self-love, 
and  consists  not  in  an  over-desire  of  happiness,  but  in  placing 
your  happiness  in  something  which  interferes  with,  or  leaves 
you  regardless  of,  that  of  otliers,'  iNor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
Belfishness  and  want  of  feelmg  are  eitlier  the  same  or  insepa- 
rable. For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  Imown  such  as  have  had 
very  little  feeling,  but  felt  for  othera  as  much  nearly  as  for 
tliemselves,  and  were,  therefore,  fai-  from  selfish ;  and,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  some,  of  very  acute  feelings,  feel  for  no  one  but 
themselves,  aiid,  indeed,  ai-e  sometimes  amongst  tlie  most  cruel. 

Under  this  head  of  the  'dividing  between  self-love  and 
society'  may  be  placed  a  distinction  made  by  Bishop  Ck)pleston' 
between  two  things  which  he  says  are  occasionally  confounded 
by  Locke,  as  weE  as  most  other  writere  on  education.  'Two 
things,'  he  remai'ks,  '  ouglit  to  be  kept  perfectly  distinct — viz., 
that  mode  of  education  which  woidd  be  most  beneficial,  as  a 
system,  to  society  at  large,  with  tliat  which  would  conti-ibute 
most  to  the  advantage  and  prospeiity  of  an  individual.  Now, 
the  peculiai'  Interest  of  the  individual  is  not  always  the  same, 
is  seldom  precisely  tlie  same,  is  even  frequently  at  variance, 
■with  the  interest  of  the  public.  And  he  who  serves  the  one 
most  faitlifuUy  always  forgets,  and  often  injures,  the  other. 
The  latter  is  tliat  alone  which  desei"ves  the  attention  of  a 
philosopher;  the  former — individual  interest — is  narrow,  selfish, 
and  mercenaiy.  It  is  tlie  mode  of  education  which  would  fit 
for  a  specific  employment,  or  contribute  most  to  individual 
advantage  and  prosperity,  on  which  tlie  world  are  most  eager  to 
inform  tliemselves ;  but  the  peiBons,  who  insti-uct  them,  how- 
ever they  may  deserve  the  thanks  and  esteem  of  tliose  whom 
they  benefit,  do  no  service  to  mankind.     There  are  but  so  many 

'  See  Lessonn  on  Morals,  L.  xvi.  §  3. 
'  Memoir  of  Bishop  Copleslnii,  p.  S07. 
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good  places  in  tlie  theatre  of  life  ;  and  he  who  puts  ue  in  the 
way  of  jjrocnring  one  of  them  does  to  us  indeed  a  great  favour, 
but  none  to  the  whole  aseembly.'  He  adds  a  little  afcer,  '  A 
wide  space  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual,  whej-e  the 
claims  of  the  community  are  either  not  pi-essing  or  wiiolly  silent.' 
Another  point  in  which  the  advantage  of  the  individual  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  public,  I  have  touched  upon  in 
a  Zeotm-e  <m  the  J'rof&isions,' ii'om  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  an  exti'act.  'It  is. worth  remarking  that  tliere  is  one 
point  wherein  some  branches  of  the  Law  differ  from  otliere,  and 
agree  with  some  professions  of  a  totally  different  class.  Superior 
I  ^ofesmowA  skill,  in  a  Judge  or  a  Conveyancer, 
if  combined  with  integrity,  a  pnUio  benefit  They 
confer  a  service  on  certain  individuals,  not  at  the  eiqmue  of 
any  otliers:  and  the  death  or  retirement  of  a  man  thus  quahfled, 
is  a  loss  to  the  wnymunity.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
physician,  a  manufacturer,  a  navigator,  &c.,  of  exti-aordinaiy 
ability,  A  pleader,  on  the  contraiy,  of  powers  far  above  the 
average,  is  not,  as  such,  serviceable  to  the  Public.  He  obtains 
wealth  and  credit  for  himself  and  his  family  ;  but  any  special 
advant.age  accruing  from  his  supeiior  ability,  to  tliose  who 
chance  to  be  his  clients,  is  just  so  much  loss  to  those  he  chances 
to  be  opposed  to :  and  "which  party  is,  on  each  occasion,  in 
the  righ^  must  be  regarded  as  an  even  chance.  His  deatli, 
therefore,  would  be  no  loss  to  the  Public ;  only,  to  those  pai'ti- 
cular  persons  who  might  have  benefited  by  his  superior  abilities, 
at  tlieir  opponents'  expense.  It  is  not  that  advocates  generally, 
are  not  useful  to  the  Public.  They  are  even  necessary.  But 
^ebraord^jiary  ability  in  an  advocate,  is  an  advantage  only  to 
himself  and  his  friends.  To  tlie  Public,  the  most  desirable  thing 
is,  that  pleaders  should  be  as  equally  •matched  as  possible ;  so 
that  neither  John  Doe  nor  Richard  Roe  should  have  any  advan- 
tage independent  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,'   Extraordinary 


*  Repvinteci  in  fha  Slemenis  of  Rhelofk. 

'  Ou  this  it  liaa  been  remarted  by  un  intelligent  writer,  tbat,  when  tliere  Kre 
two  very  superior  pleiiders  in  existence,  tlie  d«ath  of  one  of  tliem  would  be  a 
nationiil  lus3.  And  this  would  hold  good,  if  the  two  were  alwBjB  engaged  on  op- 
posite  «i/ks.  But  tbat  ta  &j  far  from  being  necessarily,  or  usnally,  tlie  case ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  ft  common  pincticie  fur  a  party  who  has  engagetl  n  very  em- 
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ability  in  an  advocate  may  indeed  raise  him  to  great  wealth,  or 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  senate ;  and  he  may  nee  these 
advantages — as  many  illustrious  examples  show,  greatly  to  tlie 
public  teiiefit  But  then,  it  is  not  as  an  advocate,  dnectly, 
but  as  a  rich  man,  as  a  judge,  or  as  a  senator,  that  he  thus 
benefits  his  country.' 

Bad  queers,  treasuret's^  amhassadors,  generals,  a/nd  otlier  false 
amd  awru/pt  senxmts,  set  a  Mas  wpon  their  howl,  of  their  own 
^Uy  ends  <md  ernnes,  to  the  overthrow  of  thei/r  master's  great 
amd  i/mportant  affairs^ 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Bacon  that  the  mischief 
he  so  well  describes  could  take  place  except  from, the  selfish 
wisdom  of  persons  siArusted  with  some  employmmi,  and  eacri- 
flciag  the  interest  of  their  employer  to  theii'  own.  But  in 
truth,  the  gi'eatest  amount  of  evils  of  this  class — ^tliat  is,  the 
sacrifice  of  public  good  to  individual  profit, — has  arisen  from  the 
favour  claimed  by,  and  shown  to,  certain  classes  of  men,  in  no 
official  situation,  who  have  pei'suaded  the  nation  (and,  doubtless, 
sometimes  themselves  also),  that  their  own  interest  was  tliat  of 
the  State.  Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  prohibited 
their  colonies  from  ti'ading  with  any  but  the  motlier  country ; 
and  also  from  manufacturing  for  themselves ;  tliough  tlie 
colonists  were  fellow-citizens,  and  were  vii-taally  taxed  for  the 
profit,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  certain  manufacturers  and  nier- 
chante.  For,  if  they  had  found  the  goods  produced  in  the 
mother-country  to  be  cheaper  and  better  than  they  coiild  make 
for  themselves,  or  buy  elsewhere,  they  would  have  supplied 
themselves  with  these  of  tlimr  own  accord,  without  need  of  pro- 
hibiting laws;  but  whenever  this  was  not  the  case — -that  is, 
whenever  there  was  any  occasion  for  such  a  law, — ^it  is  plain 
they  were  paying  an  ext/ra  price,  or  buying  inferior  ai-ticl^  for 
the  profit  of  the  manufacturei-s  at  home.  Yet  this  never  seemed 
to  sti-ike  even  the  Americans  themselves,  or  their  advocates,  at 
the  time  when  the  revolt  broke  out.     It  was  only  avowed  taxa- 


Inent  barrister  to  plead  for  him,  to  give  also  to  another  eminent  barrister  a  re- 
tniriiiiE-fee  (it  might  be  called  a  restraininj-fae),  without  expecting  him  to  taka 
any  part  in  Ihe  plcttdiiig,  but  merely  tu  prevent  his  being  engaged  by  the  opposite 
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tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  ffovemme/it  at  home  (which  had  laid 
out  sometliing  for  them)  that  they  complained  of. 

And  this  did  not  arise  from  comparative  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  our  colonial  fellow-subjects;  for  the  hke  sort  of 
policy  has  been  long  puisued  at  home.  We  imported  timber  of 
inferior  quaUty  from  Canada,  when  better  was  to  be  had  at  a 
tenth  part  of  the  distance,  lest  saw-mills  in  Canada,  and  timber- 
ships  engaged  in  that  trade,  should  suffer  a  diminution  of  profit ; 
though  the  total  value  of  them  all  put  together  did  not  probably 
equal  the  tmnual  loss  sustamed  by  the  Public.  And  we  pro- 
hibited the  refining  of  sugar  in  the  sugar  colonies,  and  chose  to 
import  it  in  the  most  bulky  and  most  perishable  form,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  English  sugar-baliers ;  whose  total  profits  did 
not  probably  amount  to  as  many  shillinge  aa  the  nation  lost 
pounds. 

And  the  land-owners  maintained,  till  veiy  lately,  a  monopoly 
against  the  bread-consumera,  which  amounted  virtually  to  a  tax 
on  every  loaf,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  rents. 

'  Other  selfishness,'  says  Mr,  Senior,  in  his  Lectv/res  on  Politi- 
cal Economy,  '  may  be  as  intense,  but  none  is  so  unblushing, 
because  none  so  much  tolerated,  as  that  of  a  monopolist  claiming 
&  vested  interest  in  a  public  injuiy.'  But,  doubtless,  many  of 
these  claimants  persuaded  themselves,  as  well  as  the  nation,  that 
they  were  promoting  tlie  yiMie  good. 
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ESSAY  XXIV.     OF  INNOVATIONS. 

AS  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill-shapen,  so  are 
all  innovations,  which  are  the  birtha  of  time :  yet,  notwith- 
standing, as  those  that  hret  biing  hoooor  into  their  family  ai'e 
commonly  more  woi-thy  than  most  that  encceed,  so  the  first 
pre-cedent  (if  it  be  good)  is  seldom  attained  by  imitation  :  for 
ill,  to  man's  natiu'e  as  it  stands  perverted,  hath  a  natural  motion, 
sti'ongest  in  continuance ;  but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  strongest 
at  fii-st.  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that 
■will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new  evils :  for  time  is 
the  greatest  innovator ;  and  if  time  of  course  altera  things  t.o' 
the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the 
better,  what  shall  be  the  end^  It  is  true  tliat  what  is  settled 
by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  lit ;  and 
those  things  which  have  long  gone  together,  ai'e,  as  it  were, 
confederate  with  themselves  ;  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so 
well ;  but,  though  they  help  by  tlieir  utility,  yet  tiiey  trouble 
by  their  ineonf ormity ;'  besides,  they  are  like  strangers,  more 
admired,  and  less  favoured.  All  tliis  is  ti-ue,  if  time  stood  still ; 
which,  contrariwise,  moveth  so  round,"  tiiat  a  frowai'd  retention 
of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  they 
that  reverence  too  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new. 
It  were  good,  tlierelbre,  that  men  in  then'  innovations,  would 
foUow  tiie  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth 
greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degi'ees  scarce  to  be  perceived ;  for 
otherwise,  whatsoever  is  new  is  unlooked  for — and  ever  it  mends 
some,  and  paii-s'  othera ;  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a 
fortune,  and  thanks  the  time ;  and  he  tiiat  is  hni't,  for  a  wrong, 
and  imputeth  it  to  the  autiior.     It  is  good  also  not  to  tiy  ex- 

'To.    J^or. 

'  Marks  and  points  out  each  man.  of  ua  lo  slftught^r.' — Ben  Jonson. 
'  Inoonformity.    Incongruity;  discordance. 

'  EoniiA     Rapid.     '  Sir  Rogei-  heord  tliam  on  a  rotmd  trot' — Addison, 
*  Pair.     3b  impair. 

'  'No  faith  80  Iflst,'  quoth  he,  'tut  flesh  Soes paii-e'. 
'  Flesh  may  impaii-e'  quoth  she  '  but  reason  can  repaire.* ' — Spenser, 
'  What  pi'ofit*i]i  it  to  a  man  if  he  wynne  all  the  world,  and  do  peyringe  to  hia 
sonlf— Wiokliff's  Translation  of  Mark  yiii. 
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perimente  in  States,  except  the  necessity  be  argent,  or  the  utility 
evident ;  and  well  to  beware,  that  it  be  the  reformation  tiiat 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  tliat  pre- 
tendeth'  the  reformation :  and  lastly,  tliat  the  novelty,  thongh 
it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a  snspect;'  and,  as  the 
Scripture  saith, . '  That  we  make  a  stand  upon  the  ancient^way, 
and  then  look  about  us,  and  discover  what  is  tlie  straight  and 
right  way,  and  so  to  wane  in  it." 

ANTITUETA  ON  laNOVATIOBS. 


>  Omnis  medlcinn  iiinoTndo. 

'  Eiiery  medicanifnit  U  cwi  innoiiattan.' 


operitur, 

'  He  xolio  shitj 
pect  new  evils.' 


'Hovator  maxirans  tempus;  qiiidn. 
igitnr  tenipaa  Imitemor  ? 

'  Tbm  is  i/ie  great  innovator;  why 
then  not  imitate  Tiine  f 

'Morosa  morum  vetentio,  res  turba- 
lenta  est  leqne  e.e  novitas. 

'  A  sttibboni  a^ierence  to  old  praeliins 
breeds  lumulfs  no  leaa  tl  a    novelty 

'Ciiin perse  eBmntent  r  d  deter na 
A  con^lio  n  mel  s  non  u  utentur  q  us 
finis  erit  m  1  ? 

'  Siitce   I!    gs    upoi  la  eously  chamie 
for  ilie  too  se  if  iley  be  not  by  de  iim 
thanged  fo    tie  b  tie     evls     Mat  o 
mtdate  milo  t  end 


'  Nullus  aiietor  placet,  prater  tempua, 
'  One  bows  'mlliihgly  to  no  aiit/urrity 
but  nme.' 

'Nulla  noTlbiB  absque  injuria;  nam 
pnesentia  convellit. 

'  Mvei-y  novelty  does  some  hurt,  for  it 
•ansetdes  vtltaf  is  establisJi^' 

'  Qu(e  usu  obtinuere,  A  non  bona,  at 
aaltem  apta  inter  se  annt. 

'  Things  that  are  settled  by  long  use, 
if  not  absoltitety  good,  at  least  fi  well 
together.' 


'  Quia  norator  tempua  imitatur,  quod 

novatio  ea  tit  neii  uat,iitBeususfallaat? 

S!urvi  ne  the  tntiovaior  wAo  hnitale* 

nine    il at    slides   in    changes    itaper- 

eptbli 

Quod  preete  spem  evenit,  cni  pro- 
deat  ni  a  aeeeptum  ;  eui  ob«at  mogia 
uolcstum 

Wl  <U  7  appens  imexpectedly  is,  for 
tl  at  ea-o  less  oelconte  to  him  telwm 
t  p  opts  and     or :  galling  to  Imn  whom 


'  Pretend,     Tf>  put  fo)-ward  or  exhibit  as  a  cover. 
'  Lest  that  lieavenly  form,  pretended 
To  belliah  fiilfiehood,  anarethem.' — Milton. 
'  Sunped      Something  suspicious.    '  If  the  Mng  ends  tJie  difference,  and  takes 
away  tbe  nispecl.' — Stickling. 
"  Compare  Je>:  yL  IB. 
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AI^NOTATIONS. 
'  Tvme  is  the  g'reatest  innovator' 

When  Bacon  speaks  of  time  as  an  'innovator,'  lie  might 
have  remarked,  by  the  way — what  of  couree  he  well  knew-— 
that  though  this  is  an  allowahle  and  convenient  form  of  expres- 
sion, it  is  not  literally  coiTect.  Bishop  CopJeston,  in  the  remark 
already  referred  to  in  the  not^  on  '  Delays,'  terms  the  regarding 
time  as  an  agent  one  of  tlie  commonest  errors ;  for  '  in  reality 
time  does  notliing  and  is  nothing.  We  use  it,'  he  goes  on  to 
8ay,  '  as  a  compendions  expression  for  all  those  causes  which  act 
filowly  and  imperceptibly.  But,  unle^  some  positive  cause  is 
in  action,  no  change  takes  place  in  tlie  lapse  of  one  thousand 
yeare ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  drop  of  M'ater  enclosed  in  a  cavity 
of  silex.  The  most  intelligent  writei's  are  not  free  from  this 
illusion.  For  instance,  Shnond,  in  his  Switzerland,  speaking 
of  a  mountain-scene,  says-^'Tlie  quarry  fi-om  which  tlie  mate- 
rials of  the  bridge  came,  is  just  above  yonr  head,  and  tlie  minei-s 
are  still  at  work :  air,  water,  frost,  weiglit,  and  tiTiie.'  Tims,  too, 
those  politicians  who  object  to  any  positive  enactments  affecting 
the  Constitution,  and  who  talk  of  the  gentle  operation  of  time, 
and  of  our  Constitution  itself  being  tlie  work  of  time,  forget 
that  it  is  human  agency  all  along  which  is  tiie  efficient  cause. 
Time  does  nothing.'     Tlnis  far  Bishop  Copleston.' 

Bat  we  are  so  much  influenced  by  our  own  use  of  language, 
that,  though  no  one  can  doubt,  when  the  question  is  put  before 
him,  tliat  effects  are  produced  not  hy  time,  but  in  time,  we  ai'e 
accustomed  to  represent  Time  as  ai'med  with  a  scytlie,  and 
mowiug  down  all  before  him. 

'  Hfew  tMnga  a/r-e  like  strangers,  more  admired,  and  less 


Bacon  has  omitted  to  notice,  in  reference  to  this  point,  what 
nevertheless  is  well  worth  remarking  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  there  ai'e  in  most  languages  proverbial  sayings  respecting 
it,  apparently  opposed  to  each  other ;  as  for  instance,  that  men 

'  }ieiiiains  of  Muliop  GopUslon. 
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are  attached  to  what  they  have  been  used  to ;  that  use  is  a 
second  nature ;  that  they  fondly  eling  to  the  institutions  and 
practices  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  can  hardly  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  change  tliem  even  for  better ;  and  tlieu,  again,  on 
the  other  side,  tliat  men  have  a  natural  craving  for  novelty ; 
that  unvarying  sameness  is  tiresome ;  that  some  variety— some 
cliange,  even  for  the  worse,  is  agreeably  refr^hing,  &c. 

The  trath  is,  tliat  in  all  the  serious  and  impoitant  affaii's  of 
life  men  are  attached  to  what  they  have  been  used  to ;  iu 
matters  of  ornament  they  covet  novelty ;  in  all  systems  and 
institutions — in  all  the  ordinary  business  of  life — in  all  funda- 
mentals— tliey  cling  to  what  is  the  estabhshed  courae ;  in  mattere 
of  detail — ^in  what  lies,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface — tliey  seet 
vaiiety.  Man  may,  in  reference  to  this  point,  be  compared  to 
a  tree,  whose  stem  and  main  branchy  stand  year  after  year,  but 
whose  leaves  and  flowere  ai'e  fresh  every  season. 

In  most  coimtiies  people  like  change  in  the  fashions  of  their 
dress  and  furnitiu-e ;  in  ahnosL  all,  they  like  new  music,  new 
poems,  and  novels  (so  called  in  reference  to  this  taste),  pictui'es, 
flowers,  games,  &c.,  hut  they  are  wedded  to  what  is  established 
in  laws,  institutions,  systems,  and  in  all  that  relate  to  the  main 
business  of  life. 

This  distinction  is  one  wliieh  it  may  often  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  keep  in  mind.  For  instance,  the  ancient  Romans  and 
other  Pagans  seldom  objected  to  the  addition  of  a  new  god  to 
their  list ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  tliem  actually  did  propose 
to  em-ol  Jesns  among  the  number.  Tliis  was  quite  consonant 
to  the  genius  of  tlieir  mythological  system.  But  the  overthrow 
of  tlie  whole  system  itself,  and  the  substitution  of  a  fundamen- 
tally different  religion,  was  a  thing  they  at  first  regai'ded  with 
alarm  and  hon-or ;  all  tlieir  feelings  were  enlisted  agaiMt  such 
a  radical  change.  So  also  in  the  unreformed  Clmrches.  The 
enrolment  from  time  to  time  of  a  new  saint  in  the  calender,  or 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  dogma,  are  acceptable  novelties. 
But  those  who  would  abolish  all  saint- worship,  and  restore 
Christianity  to  its  primitive  purity,  are  denounced  as  heretical 
innovatore.  Any  one,  tiierefore,  who  should  imagine  that  the 
Gospel  may  have  been  originally  received  with  some  degree  of 
favour  on  account  of  its  being  new,  because,  forsooth,  men 
like  novelties,  and  that,  therefore,  something  short  of  the  most 
overpowering  miraculous  proofs  might  liave  sufficed  for  its  in- 
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trodnctiou  and  spread,— such  a  pei-son  must  have  entij-ely  over- 
Loked  the  distinction  between  the  binds  of  things  in  which  men 
do  or  do  not  favour  what  is  new. 

And  tlie  ]ike  holda  good  in  all  departments  of  life.  New 
medicines,  for  instance,  come  into  vogue  from  time  to  time, 
with  01'  without  good  reason ;  but  a  fundamentally  new  system 
of  medicine,  wlietlier  right  or  wrong,  is  sure  to  have  the  stroiigfKt 
prejudices  enlisted  against  it.  If  when  tlie  celebrated  Hai-vey 
discovered  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  had,  on  the  ground 
that  people  often  readily  introduced  some  new  medicine,  calcu- 
lated on  a  favourable  reception,  or  even  a  fair  hearing,  for  his 
docti'ine,  which  went  to  establish  a  fundamental  revolution,  he 
wonld  soon  have  been  undeceived  by  tlie  vehement  and  general 
opposition  with  which  he  was  encountered. 

And  it  was  the  physicians  of  tlie  highest  standing  that  most 
opposed  Hai'vey.  It  was  tlie  most  expeiienced  navigatoi"s  that 
opposed  Columbus'  views.  It  was  those  meet  convei-sant  with 
the  management  of  the  Poet-office  that  were  the  last  to  approve 
of  the  plan  of  the  nnifonn  penny-postage.  For,  the  greater  any 
one's  experience  and  skill  in  his  own  depai-tment,  and  Oie  more 
he  is  entitled  to  the  deference  which  is  proverbially  due  to  each 
man  in  his  own  province  ['  peritis  credendum  est  in  arte  sua'] 
the  more  likely,  indeed,  he  will  be  to  be  a  good  judge  of  im- 
provements in  details,  or  even  to  introduce  them  iiimaelf ;  but 
the  more  unlikely  to  give  a  fair  heai-ing  to  any  proposed  radical 
change.  An  experienced  stage-coachman  is  hkely  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  all  that  relates  to  turnpike-roads  and  coach-horses ;  but 
you  slioidd  not  cousult  him  aliout  railroads  and  steam-can'iages. 
Again,  eveiy  one  knows  how  slowly  and  with  what  difficulty 
farmei-s  are  prevailed  on  to  adopt  any  new  system  of  husbandly, 
even  when  the  faults  of  an  old  established  usage,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  change,  can  be  made  evident  to  the  senses. 

An  anecdote'  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  riding  through 
tlie  deep  and  shady  Devonshire  lanes,  became  entangled  in  the 
intricacies  of  their  numberle^  windings ;  and  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  the  countiy  to  know  where- 
abouts he  was,  trotted  briskly  on,  in  tlie  confident  hope  that  he 
should  at  length  come  to  some  house  whose  inhabitants  would 
direct  him,  or  to  some  more  open  spot  from  which  he  could 
take  a  survey  of  the  different  roads,  and  observe  whither  they 

'  What  follows  is  extmctt^d  fram  the  London  Rfiiievi  of  182M. 
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led.  After  proceeding  a  long  time  in  tliia  manner,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the  country  through  which 
he  passed,  and  to  meet  with  no  human  being,  nor  come  in  sight 
of  any  habitation.  He  was,  however,  encouraged  by  observing, 
as  he  advanced,  the  prints  of  horses'  feet,  which  indicated  that 
he  was  in  no  unfreijuented  tract:  these  became  continually 
more  and  more  numerous  the  further  he  went,  so  as  to  aiford 
him  a  still  increasing  assurance  of  his  being  in  die  immediate 
neiglibourhood  of  some  great  road  or  populous  village  ;  and  he 
accoi-dingly  paid  the  less  anxious  attention  to  the  beai-ings  of 
the  coiuitiy,  from  being  confident  that  he  was  in  the  right  way. 
Bat  still  he  saw  neitlier  house  nor  human  creature ;  and,  at 
length  tlie  recurrence  of  the  same  objects  by  the  roadside 
opened  his  eyes  to  Hie  fact,  that  all  this  time,  misled  by  the 
multitude  of  the  turnings,  he  had  been  riding  in  a  circle ;  and 
that  the  footmarks,  the  sight  of  which  had  so  clieered  him,  were 
those  of  his  own  horse  /  tlieir  number,  of  course,  increasing  with 
eveiy  circuit  he  took.  Had  he  not  fortunately  made  this  dis- 
coveiy,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  riding  there  now. 

The  truth  of  the  tale  (and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we 
at  least  did  not  invent  it)  does  not  make  it  the  less  useful  by 
way  of  apologue :  and  the  moral  we  would  deduce  fi'om  it  is, 
that  in  many  partB  of  the  conduct  of  life,  and  not  least  in 
government  and  legislation,  men  ai'e  liable  to  follow  the  traeh 
of  their  manfootstffps, — to  set  themselves  an  example, — and  to 
flatter  themselv^  that  tliey  are  going  right,  irom  their  con- 
formity to  tlieir  own  precedent. 

It  is  commonly  and  traly  said,  when  any  new  and  untried 
meaeui'e  is  proposed,  that  we  cannot  fully  estimate  the  incon- 
veniences it  may  lead  to  in  practice ;  but  we  ai'e  convinced  this 
is  even  still  more  the  case  with  any  system  which  has  long  heen 
ill  operaMon.  The  evils  to  which  it  may  contribute,  and  the 
obstacles  it  may  present  to  the  attainment  of  any  good,  are 
pai-tiy  overlooked,  or  lightly  regai-ded,  on  account  of  their 
familiarity,  pai'tly  attributed  to  such  other  causes  as  perhaps 
really  do  co-operate  in  producing  the  same  effects,  and  ranked 
along  with  the  unavoidable  alloys  of  human  happiness, — the 
inconveniences  fromwhichnohnman  policy  can  entirely  exempt 
us.  In  some  remote  and  unimproved  districts,  if  you  complain 
of  the  streets  of  a  town  being  dii'ty  and  dark,  as  those  of  London 
were  for  many  ages,  the  inhabitants  tell  you  that  the  nights  are 
cloudy  .^nd  the  weather  rainy :  as  for  their  streets,  they  are  just 
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swih  as  they  ham  long  leen;  and  the  expedient  of  paving  and 
lighting  has  occurred  to  noljodj.  The  ancient  lioinans  liad, 
probably,  no  idea  that  a  civilized  community  could  exist  without 
slaves.  Tliat  the  same  work  can  be  done  much  bettec  and 
cheaper  by  freemen,  and  that  tlieir  odious  system  contained  the 
seeds  of  the  destraction  of  their  empire,  were  trnths  which, 
familiarized  as  tliey  were  to  the  then  existing  state  of  society, 
they  were  not  likely  to  suspect.  '  If  you  allow  of  no  plunder- 
ing, said  an  astonished  Maliratta  chief  to  some  English  oflicere, 
'  how  is  it  possible  for  yon  to  maintain  such  fine  armies  as  you 
bring  into  the  field?'  He  and  hie  ancestors,  time  out  of  mind, 
had  doubtless  been  following  their  own  footst&ps  in  the  esta- 
blished routine ;  and  had  accordingly  never  dreamed  that  pillage 
is  inexpedient  as  a  source  of  reveinie,  or  even  one  that  can 
possibly  be  dispensed  with.  'That  is  the  way  it  is  always  done, 
Sir ;'  or  '  We  always  do  bo  and  so ;'  are  the  answers  generally 
returned  by  the  vulgar  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  of  any 
practice.  Jiecent  experiment,  indeed,  may  bring  to  liglit  and 
often  exaggerate  the  defects  of  a  new  system ;  but  long  faini- 
liaeniy  blinds  us  to  those  very  defects.' 

And  among  the  obstacles  those  have  to  encounter  who  are 
advocating  any  kind  of  novelty,  tliis  is  one :  that  every  instance  of 
failwre  in  tlie  application  of  any  new  system  is  sure  to  be,  by 
most  people,  attiibuted  to  the  system  itself;  while  in  the  case 
of  an  old  and  established  system,  any  failure  is  either  reckoned 
a  mere  unavoidable  accident,  or  is  attiibntedto  the  individual, ' 

If,  for  instance,  some  crop  tm'ns  out  ill,  under  an  established 
system  of  agriculture,  tliis  failure  is  attiibuted  eitlier  to  the 
weather,  or  else  to  unskilfulness  in  tlte  individual  farmer ;  but 
if  it  takes  place  under  a  new  system  of  husbandry,  it  will 
usually  be  taken  as  a  decisive  proof  that  tlie  system  itself  is 
wrong.  80  again,  if  a  patient  dies,  under  tlie  routine-system 
of  Medicine,  blame  is  laid,  if  tliere  be  any,  on  the  individual 
practitioner :  but  if  a  patient  die  who  has  been  treated  aecoi-d- 
ing  to  some  new  system,  tliis  is  liltely  to  be  talfcn  as  conclusive 
against  the  system  itself.     And  so,  in  other  cases. 

One  practical  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  men  to  what 
they  have  long  been  used  to  ie,  that  it  is  a  gi'cat  point  gained, 

'  jLoiidoit  Rsiiiew,  1829. 
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when  there  does  exist  need  for  a  change,  to  have  brought  about 
some  change,  even  thoiigh  Kttle  or  nothing  of  improvement, 
because  we  may  look  foi'ward  with  cheering  hope  to  a  remedy 
of  the  remedy — a  removal  of  the  newly  introduced  evils, — aa  a 
change  tar  more  easily  to  be  brought  about  than  the  first 
change.  Alterations  in  any  building  are  easUy  made  wkUe  the 
rrwriair  is  wet.  '  So  it  is  ia  legislation  and  in  all  human  affairs. 
While  the  most  inconvenient  and  absurd  laws  are  suffered  to 
remain  imchanged  for  successive  generations,  hai-dly  an  act  is 
passed  that  any  defects  in  it  are  not  met  by  '  acts  to  amend'  it, 
in  the  next  and  in  succeeding  sessions. 

'  Those  who  remember  tlie  University  of  Oxford  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  when,  in  fact,  it  hai-dly  deserved 
the  name  of  an  university, — who  remember  with  what  difhculty, 
and  after  what  long  delay,  the  first  statute  for  degree-examina- 
tions was  introduced — ^liow  palpable  were  the  defects  of  that 
statute,  and  how  imperiectly  it  worked, — and,  lastly,  how  easily, 
in  comparison,  these  defects  were,  one  by  one,  remedied,  and  suc- 
cessive improvem.enta  from  time  to  time  inti'odnced, — such  per- 
sons must  have  profited  little  by  experience,  if  they  deprecate  the 
application  of  any  remedy  to  any  existing  law  or  institution  tliat 
is  in  itself  evil,  for  fear  the  remedy  should  not  be  such,  in  the 
first  essay,  as  to  meet  tlieir  wishes." 

'  A  froward  retention  of  eustom  is  as  turbulent  as  am,  mnovor 
twn ;  and  titey  that  reiierenee  old  times  too  miuch  are  but  a 
scorn  to  the  n£w.' 

To  avoid  the  two  opposite  evils — the  liability  to  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  and  the  adlierence  to  established  usage,  when 
inconvenient  or  mischievous, — ^to  give  the  requisite  stabihty  to 
governments  and  otlier  institutions,  witliout  shutting  the  door 
against  improvement, — tliis  is  a  problem  which  both  ancient  and 
modern  legislators  have  not  well  succeeded  in  solving.  Some, 
like  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians,  and  like  Lycurgus,  have 
attempted  to  prohibit  aU  change ;  but  those  who  constantly 
appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  perpetuating  everything  tliese  have  established,  forget  two 

'  See  Kingdom  of  Ghriat,  Appendix  to  Easily  ii.  noto  0,  pago  855,  4tli  edition. 
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things:  first,  that  they  cannot  hope  for  ever  to  persuade  all 
successiTe  generations  of  men  tliat  there  wtis  once  one  genera- 
tion of  such  infallible  wisdom  as  to  be  entitled  to  control  all 
their  descendants  for  ever ;  which  is  to  make  the  earth,  in  fact, 
the  possession  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead ;  and,  secondly, 
that  even  supposing  our  ancestors  gifted  with  snch  infallibility, 
"  many  cases  must  arise  in  which  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  they  themselves  would  not  have  advocated,  if  living, 
changes  called  for  by  altered  circnrastances.  For  instance,  those 
who  denoted  t]ie  southern  quarter  fi-om  iTwridies  (noon)  would 
not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  retain  that  language  had  they 
gone  to  live  in  a  hemisphere  where  tlie  son  at  noon  is  in  the 
north.  But,  as  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor  remarks  in  The  Bish<yp : 
'An  antiquated  form,  however  perverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, gratifies  the  lazy  in  their  love  of  ease ;  it  saves  them  the 
trouble  of  exchanging  their  old  Tnwmpsimus  for  the  new  sunvp- 
eitrvm :  and  new  the  svmypsm/us  must  appear,  thougli  it  be  a 
restoration  ;  it  averts  the  mortification  of  confessing  eiTor,  which 
is  always  so  abhowent  to  the  self-satiefied  stupidity  of  those 
who  grow  old  without  gaining  experience.' 

'  Vol  qnia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  plimiiit  rfbi,  duount; 
Vel  quia  tui-pe  putant  parere  ininorlbns,  et  qulB 
ImberM  didioere,  senes  perdenda  fateii' 

It  is  to  be  obsei-ved,  however,  that  i]i  almCKt  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  the  evil  that  has  veiy  long  existed  will  often  be 
less  clearly  perceived,  and  less  complained  of,  tlian  in  propoi-tion 
to  the  actual  extent  of  the  evil. 

'  If  you  look  to  any  department  of  government,  or  to  any 
parish  or  diocese,  that  has  long  been  left  to  the  management  of 
apathetic  or  inefficient  persons,  you  will  usually  find  tliat  there 
ai'c  few  or  no  complaints ;  because  complaints  having  long  since 
been  found  vain,  will  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  made.  There 
will  be  no  great  arreare  of  business  undone,  and  of  applications 
unanswered ;  because  business  will  not  have  been  brought  be- 
fore those  who  it  is  known  will  not  ti'ansact  it;  nor  applications 
made,  to  which  no  answer  can  be  hoped  for.  Abuses,  and  defects, 
and  evils  of  various  kinds,  which  ought  to  have  been  prevented 
or  remedied,  men  will  have  leai^ned  to  submit  to  as  to  visitations 
of  Providence ;  having  been  left  without  redress  till  they  have 
at  length  forgotten  that  any  redress  is  due,  or  is  possible  :  and 
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this  stagnation  will  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
state  of  tilings. 

'  Hence,  it  will  often  happen  that  in  a  parish  for  instance, 
where  for  a  long  time  very  little  has  been  done,  it  wiU  appear  at 
first  sight  as  if  there  were  in  fact  very  little  to  do ;  the  spiritual 
wants  of  members  of  the  Church  not  appearing  to  be  unattended 
to,  because  many  persons  will  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
Churcli,  and  many  others  will  be  unconscious  that  they  have 
any  spiritual  wants, 

'And  in  a  Clim-ch,  accordingly,  that  has  been  long  without 
an  efficient  government,  the  want  of  snch  government  will  often 
be  very  inadequately  perceived,  from  its  not  evea  occni'ring  to 
men  to  consider  whether  t!ie  enormous  increase  of  dissent,  of 
internal  discord,  and  of  indifference  to  the  Church,  are  evils 
which  it  comes  within  the  province  of  a  government  in  any 
degi-ee  to  prevent  or  mitigate.' 

With  tliose  who  maintain  tliat  the  present  is  ^lot  the  heat 
time, — on  aceoimt  of  the  violence  of  contending  pai'lies — for 
the  restoration  of  a  Chnrch-govemraent,  I  so  far  agree,  that  I 
am  convinced  it  would  have  been  Tnuoh  'better  to  have  taken  tlie 
step  several  yeai's  ago ;  before  the  excitement  caused  by  one  of 
those  parties  had  arisen ;  and  yet  better,  some  years  eai'lier  stiU, 
when  the  removal  of  rehgious  disabilities  firat  left  the  Church 
destitute  of  any  legislature  consisting  exclusively  of  its  own 
members :  and  that,  again,  a  stiU  earlier  period  would  have  been 
preferable,  when  considerable  attention  was  for  a  time  attracted 
to  a  work  on  the  subject,  by  a  person,  tlien,  and  now,  holding 
the  oiEee  of  Archdeacon. 

'  But  it  is  fai-  from  being  sufficient, — as  seems  to  be  the 
notion  of  some  persons — to  show  that  the  present  is  not  the 
jittest  conceivc^le  occasion  for  taking  a  certain  step.  Brides  this, 
it  is  requisite  to  show, — not  merely  that  a  better  occasion  may 
be  imagined, — or  that  a  better  occasion  is  past; — that  the 
Sibylline  Books  might  have  been  purchased  cheaper  some  time 
ago  ; — ^but  that  a  more  suitable  occasion  is  likely  to  arise  Aere- 
after :  and  how  soon  ;  and  also,  that  the  mischief  which  may  be 
going  on  diwrnig  the  mt^roal  will  bo  more  than  compensated  by 


',   extracted   from  'I'lmrghis  o 
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the  superior  suitableness  of  that  future  occasion  ;  in  sliort,  that 
it  will  have  been  worth  waiting  for.  And  in  addition  to  all  tliis, 
it  is  requisite  to  show  also  the  probability  that  when  this  golden 
opportunity  shall  arise,  men  will  he  more  disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  than  tliey  have  heretofore  appeai'ed  to  be ; — tliat 
they  ■will  not  again  fall  into  apatlietic  security  and  fondness  for 
indefinite  procrastination. 

'This  last  point  is  as  needful  to  be  established  as  any;  for  it 
is  remarkabl  e  that  those  who  deprecate  taking  any  step  j^ist  now, 
in  tliese  times  of  extraordinary  excitement,  did  not,  on  those 
foi-mer  occasions,  come  forward  to  propose  taking  advantage  of 
a  compai"atively  calmer  state  of  things.  They  neither  made 
any  call,  nor  responded  to  the  call  made  by  othei's. 

'  And  indeed  all  experience  seems  to  show— comparing  the 
apatliy  on  the  subject  which  was  so  general  at  those  periods, 
with  the  altered  state  of  feeling  now  existing,-^that  a  great  and 
pressing  emergency,  and  nothing  else,  will  induce  men  to  take 
any  step  in  this  matter ;  and  that  a  period  of  dissension  and 
per^jlexing  difficulty,  is,  though  not,  in  itself,  the  most  suitable 
occasion  for  such  a  step,  yet — constituted  as  human  nature  is — 
the  b^t,  because  the  mty  occasion  on  which  one  can  hope  that 
it  will  be  taken.  A  season  of  famine  may  have  been,  in  some 
respects,  a  bad  occasion  for  altering  the  eorn-Iaws ;  but  expe- 
rience sliowed  that  nothing  less  would  suflice. 

'  When  the  valley  of  Martigny,  in  Switzerland,  was  threatened 
(a  good  many  years  ago)  with  a  frightful  deluge  from  the 
bursting  of  a  lake  formed  by  a  glacier  which  had  dammed  up  a 
river,  the  inhabitants  wei-e  for  some  time  not  sufficiently  alarmed 
to  take  steps  for  averting  the  danger,  by  cutting  channels  to  let 
off  tlie  water.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  chosen 
the  best  time  for  commencing  their  operations ;  for  had  they 
begun  earlier, — as  soon  as  ever  the  dam  was  formed — the  work 
would  have  been  much  easier,  and  probably  all  damage  would 
have  been  prevented.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  encounter  much 
difficulty,  and,  after  all,  were  but  partially  suece^'ul :  for  the 
undrained  portion  of  the  lake  did  at  length  buret  the  barrier, 
and  considerable  damage  ensued ;  peiliaps  a  fourth  pai't  of  what 
wotdd  have  taken  place  had  things  been  left  to  themselves. 
But  they  were  wise  in  not  defending  their  operations  yet  longer, 
in  the  hope  that  matters  would  mend  spontaneously,  when  they 
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saw  tliat  tlie  evil  was  daily  increasing.  And  after  having  miti- 
gated in  a  great  degi'ee  the  calamity  tliat  did  ensue,  they  took 
measures  to  provide  against  tlie  like  in  future. 

'  Still,  however,  we  must  expect  to  be  told  by  many,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  mattere  will  come  right  spontaneously,  it'  left 
untouched ;— that,  in  time,  though  we  cannot  teli  how  soon,  a 
period  of  extraordinary  excitement  is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by 
one  of  eompai-ative  calm.  In  the  meantime  it  is  forgotten  at 
what  cost  such  spontaneous  restoration  of  ti'anqnillity  is  usually 
purchased — how  much  the  fire  will  have  consimied  before  it 
ehall  have  burnt  out  of  itself.  The  case  is  very  similar  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  natural  body :  tlie  anguish  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, when  left  to  itself,  is  succeeded  by  the  calm  of  a  morti- 
fication :  a  limb  is  amputated,  or  drops  off;  and  the  body — but 
no  longer  the  whole  body — is  restored  to  a  temporaiy  ease,  at 
the  expense  of  a  mutilation.  Who  can  say  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  now  iiTecoverably  alienated  from  the 
Church,  might  not  have  been  at  this  moment  sound  membei's 
of  it,  had  timely  steps  been  taken,  not  by  any  depai-ture  fro 
the  principles  of  our  Eeformei-s,  but  by  foUowing  more  c' 
the  ti-ack  they  marked  out  for  us  V 

It  is  ti'ue,  that  whatever  is  established  and  already  existing 
has  a  presumption  on  its  side ;  that  is,  the  biuiSen  of  proof  lies 
on  tliose  who  propose  a  change.  No  one  is  called  on  to  bring 
reasons  agavnst  any  alteration,  till  some  reasons  have  been 
offered /"or  it.  But  the  deference  which  is  tlius  claimed  for  old 
laws  and  institutions  is  sometimes  extended  (through  the  ambi- 
guity of  language — tlie  use  of  'old'  for  '  ancient')' to  what  are 
called  '  the  good  old  times ;'  as  if  the  world  had  formerly  been 
older,  instead  of  younger,  tlian  it  is  now.  Bat  it  is  manifest 
tliat  the  advantage  possessed  by  old  men — tliat  of  long  expe- 
rience— must  belong  to  the  present  age  more  tlian  to  any 
preceding. 

Is  tliere  not,  then,  some  reason  for  the  ridicule  which  Bacon 
speaks  of,  as  attaching  to  those  'who  too  much  reverence  old 
times?'  To  say  that  no  changes  shall  take  place  is  to  talk 
idly.  We  might  as  well  pretend  to  conti'ol  the  motions  of  the 
earth.  To  resolve  that  none  shaU  take  place  except  what  are 
undesigned  and  accidental,  is  to  resolve  that  though  a  clock 
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may  gain  or  lose  indefinitely,  at  least  we  will  ■  take  cai-e  tliat  it 
shall  never  be  regulated.  'If  time'  (to  use  Bacon's  warning 
words)  'alters  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  coiinsel 
sliall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  V 

'•Bi  v)6re  good  thai  rnen,  in  their  m/novcctions,  would  follow  the 
eicaTnple  of  Thne  itself  which  indeed  innovateth  greaMy,  hut 
quieHjy  md  hy  degrees  scarce  to  be  ^ercewed.' 

There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  tlie  silent  and  im- 
pei"ceptible  changes  brought  about  by  what  is  called  'Time,' 
than  tliat  of  a  language  becoming  dead.  To  point  ont  the 
precise  period  at  which  Greek  or  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  living 
language,  wonld  be  as  impossible  as  to  say  when  a  man  becomes 
old.  And  mnch  confusion  of  thonght  and  many  important 
practical  results  ai'ise  from  not  attending  to  tiiis.  For  example, 
many  persons  have  never  reflected  on  tlie  circnmstance  that  one 
of  the  eai'liest  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  a  vernacular 
tongue  was  made  by  the  Chiu'ch  of  Rome.  The  Latin  Vidgate 
was  so  called  from  its  being  in  the  vulgai',  *.  6.  the  popular 
language  then  spoken  in  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
and  that  vereion  was  evidently  made  on  pm'pose  that  the  Scrip- 
tures might  be  intelligibly  read  by,  or  read  to,  the  mass  of  the 
people.  But  gi'adually  and  imperceptibly  Latin  was  supei'seded 
by  the  languages  derived  from  it — Italian,  Spanish,  and  French, 
— while  tlie  Scriptures  were  still  left  in  Latin ;  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  translate  tliem  into  modern  tongues,  tliis  was 
regarded  as  a  perilous  innovation,  though  it  is  plain  tliat  the 
real  innovation  was  that  which  had  taken  place  imperceptibly, 
since  the  very  object  proposed  by  the  Vulgate-version  was,  that 
the  Scriptures  might  not  be  left  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Yet 
we  meet  with  many  among  the  fiercest  declaimers  against 
the  Church  of  Home,  who  earnestly  deprecate  any  the  shghtest 
changes  in  our  authorized  vereion,  and  cannot  endure  even  ihe 
gradual  substitution  of  other  words  for  such  as  have  become 
obsolete,  for  fear  of  '  unsettling  men's  minds.'  It  never  occurs 
to  tliem  that  it  was  tiiis  very  dread  that  kept  the  Scrip- 
tures in  tlie  Latin  tongue,  when  that  gi-adually  became  a  dead 


It  has  been  suggested  in  a  popular  Periodical  that  if  tlie 
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mass  of  tlie  People  had  teen  habitual  readers  of  the  Vulgate, 
Latin  might  have  never  become  a  dead  language.  No  doubt, 
if  printing  had  been  in  use  in  those  days,  and  the  People 
generally  had  had  as  ready  access  to  cheap  Bibles  as  now, 
Siis  would  have  retarded  and  modified  the  change  of  the  lan- 
guage. But  the  case  which  is  adduced  as  pai'allel  is  very  far 
(rom  being  such :  namely,  the  stability  given  to  mir  language 
by  the  use  of  our  English  version.  For,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  forgotten  that  our  coiintry  was  not,  hke  Italy— subju- 
gate*! and  overrun  (subsequently  to  the  ti-anslation  of  the 
Bible)  by  niimerous  tribes  speaking  a  different  language.  As 
it  is,  there  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  our  Authorized  Tei-- 
sion,  and  our  Prayer-book  (and,  in  a  minor  degi-ee,  Shakespere 
and  Bacon)  have  couti'ibuted  to  give  some  fixedness  to  oui-  lan- 
guage :  but  after  all,  the  changes  that  have  actually  taken  place 
in  it  are  greater  than  perhaps  some  persons  would  at  flret  sight 
suspect  For,  though  the  words  in  our  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
■which  have  become  wholly  obsolete,  are  but  few,  the  number  is 
many  times  greater,  of  words  which  though  stili  in  common 
use,  have  gi-eatly  changed  their  meaning :  such  as '  convereation,' 
'convenient,'  'carriage,'  (Acts,  xxi.  15)  'prevent,'  'reason- 
able,' 'lively,'  'incomprehensible,'  those  moat  important  words 
'shall'  and  'will,'  and  many  odiere.'  And  words  which  have 
thus  changed  their  meaning  are,  of  couree,  much  more  likely 
to  pei^lex  and  bewilder  the  reader,  than  those  entirely  out  of 
use.  These  latter  only  leave  him  in  darkness ;  tlie  others  mis- 
lead him  by  a  false  hght. 

Universally,  the  removal  at  once  of  the  accumulated  effects 
gradually  produced  in  a  very  long  time,  is  apt  to  strike  the 
vulgar  as  a  novelty,  when,  in  tmth,  it  is  only  a  restoration  of 
things  to  tlieir  original  state.' 

For  example,  suppose  a  clock  to  lose  only  one  minute  and  a 
few  seconds  in  the  week,  and  to  be  left  uncorrected  for  a. year; 
it  will  tlien  have  lost  a  whole  hour ;  and  any  one  who  tlien  sets 
it  right,  will  appeal'  to  the  ignorant  to  have  suddenly  robbed 
them  of  that  amount  of  time. 

'  See  BiBliop  Hinds  on  llie  AiUhoHseil  Fbjwo",  and  ulto  a  moat  useful  little 
VocabiUoyii  of  Obsolete  n'orda  in  uiii-  vei-siuii,  Ijy  tlic  Rev.  Mr.  Booker. 
'  Sfie  Cawtiona  foi-  (lie  Times,  No.  2 
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This  case  is  precisely  analogOTis  to  that  of  the  change  of 
style.  Tliere  was,  in  wiiat  is  called  the  Julian  Calendai'  (that 
fixed  by  Julius  Caesar),  a  minute  error,  which  made  every  fourth 
year  a  trifle  too  long ;  in  the  coarse  of  centuries  the  en-or 
amounted  to  eleven  days,  and  when,  about  a  centuiy  ago,  we 
rectitied  tliis  (as  had  been  done  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  a 
ceutnry  earlier),  this  mode  of  I'eckoning  was  called  '  the  new 
style.'  Tlie  Russians,  who  still  use  what  is  called  the  '  old  style,' 
are  now  not  eleven,  but  twelve  days  wrong;  that  is,  they  are 
one  day  further  from  the  original  position  of  the  days  of  the 
montli,  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Offisar :  and  this  they  call 
adhering  to  the  Julian  Calendai-. 

So,  also,  to  reject  the  religious  practices  and  doctrines  that 
have  crept  in  by  little  and  little  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
and  tlms  to  restore  Christianity  to  what  it  was  under  t/iem, 
appeaiB  to  the  unthinking  to  be  forsaking  the  old  religion  and 
bringing  in  a  new,' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  hurtful  clianges  are  often  attributed, 
to  harmless  ones;  and  apprehensions  are  entertained  that  a 
change,  however  small,  is  neeeesai-ily  a  dangerons  thing,  as 
tending  to  produce  extensive  and  hurtful  innovations.  Many- 
instances  may  be  found  of  small  alterations  being  followed  by 
great  and  mischievous  ones  ('  Post  hoc ;  ergo  propter  hoc') ;  but 
I  doubt  whetlier  all  history  can  furnish  an  instance  of  the 
gi-eater  innovation  having  been,  properly  speaking,  caitsed  by 
the  lesser.  Of  course,  the  first  cliange  will  always  precede  the 
second ;  and  many  mischievous  innovations  have  taken  place ; 
but  these  may  often  be  explained  by  the  too  long  postponement 
of  the  requisite  changes ;  by  the  neglect  of  the  homely  old 
proverb — '  A  tile  in  time  saves  nine.'  A  house  may  stand  for 
ages  if  some  very  small  repairs  and  alterations  are  promptly 
made  from  time  to  time  ae  they  are  needed ;  whereas  if  decay 
is  suiFered  to  go  on  unheeded,  it  may  become  necessary  to  pull 
down  and  I'ebuild  the  whole  house.  The  longer  any  needful 
refoi-m  is  delayed,  the  greater  and  the  more  difficult,  and  the 
more  sudden,  and  the  more  dangerous  and  unsettling,  it  will 


'  Bishop  Hind's  views,  in  Mb  work  on  Ths  Three  Temples,  hava  been  cfetii 
(as  he  himself  had  antieipatsd)  as  novel;  though  so  familinr  to  the  Apostles 
have  tinged  all  their  language ;  as  in  their  nse  of  the  word  '  edify,'  &0. 
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be.  And  then,  perhaps,  those  who  had  caused  this  delay  by 
their  pertinacious  resistance  to  any  change  at  all,  will  point  to 
these  evils — evils  brought  on  by  themselves — ^in  justification  of 
their  conduct.  If  they  would  have  allowed  a  few  broken  slates 
on  tlie  roof  to  be  at  once  replaced  by  new  ones,  the  timbers 
would  not  have  rotted,  nor  the  walls,  in  consequence,  leaned, 
nor  would  tlie  house  have  thence  needed  to  be  demolished  and 
rebuilt 

Most  wise,  therefore,  is  Bacon's  admonition,  to  copy  the 
gi'eat  innovator  Time,  by  vigilantly  watching  for,  and  promptly 
counteracting,  the  firet  small  insidious  approaches  of  decay,  and 
introducing  gradually,  from  time  to  time,  such  small  improve- 
ments (individiially  small,  but  collectively  gi'eat)  as  there  may 
be  room  for,  and  which  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  violent  and 
sweeping  reformations. 

'  It  is  good  not  to  t'ty  et^^erimenis  in  States,  except  the  necessity 
he  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident  ^'  and  well  to  hewarey  that  it 
he  the  TeformaiAon  that  drawetk  on  the  cJutnge,  mid  not  the 
desire  of  change  that  pretendsth  the  refor-mation.'' 

It  has  been  above  remarked  that  most  men  have  no  desire 
for  change,  as  change,  in  what  concerns  the  serious  business 
of  life.  True  it  is,  that  great  and  sudden  and  violent  changes 
do  take  place — that  ancient  institutions  have  been  recklessly 
overtlij'own — tliat  sanguinaiy  I'evolutions  have  talten  place  in 
quick  snccession,  and  tliat  new  schemes,  often  the  most  wild  and 
exti'avagant,  botli  in  civil  and  religious  matter,  ]iave  been  again 
and  again  introduced.  We  need  not  seek  far  to  find  eounti-ies 
that  ha\'o  had,  within  the  memory  of  pereons  now  living,  not 
less  than  nine  or  ten  perfectly  distinct  systems  of  Government. 
But  no  changes  of  this  kind  ever  OMginate  in  tlie  mere  love  of 
change  for  its  mon  sake.  Never  do  men  adopt  a  new  form  of 
goverinnent,  or  a  new  system  of  religion,  merely  from  that  ' 
delight  in  va]^ety  which  leads  them  to  seek  new  amusements, 
or  to  alter  the  fashion  of  their  dress.  They  seek  changes  in 
what  relates  to  serious  raattera  of  fundamental  importance,  only 
tJirongli  the  pressure  of  severe  suffering,  or  of  some  vehement 
want,  t)r,  at  least,  from  the  perception  of  some  gi'eat  evi!  or 
deficiency.     Widely  as  the  vulgar  ai'e  often  mietakeii  as  to  the 
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causes  of  any  diBti-ess,  or  ae  to  the  remedies  to  "be  sought,  the 
distross  itself  is  real,  when  they  aim  at  auy  great  I'evulution, 
If  an  inl'ant  beats  ite  nuree,  although  its  acts  are  as  irmlional 
as  tliose  of  a  mad  dog,  you  may  be  assiired  that  it  is  really  in 
pain.  And  when  men  are  suffering  from  a  famine  or  jieslilence, 
though  it  is  absurd  for  them  to  eeek  to  obtain  relief  by  esta- 
blishing a  new  kind  of  senate  or  parliament,  or  by  setting  up  a 
dictator,  or  by  slaughteiing  all  people  of  property,  still  the  evil 
itself  is  real,  and  is  keenly  felt ;  and  it  is  that,  and  not  a  mere 
love  of  change,  for  change  sake,  that  drives  them  to  take  the 
most  irrational  steps. 

And  when  evils  are  really  occasioned  by  absurd  and  op- 
pressive laws  and  tyrannical  governments,  it  is  right  and 
rational  to  aim  at  a  change,  though  the  changes  which  an 
infuriated  populace  does  bring  about  will  usually  be  both  ir- 
rational and  wrong — will  overtlirow  tlie  good  along  with  tlie 
evil,  and  will  be  pregnant  with  worse  evils  than  they  seek 
to  1'em.edy.  The  ancient  despotism  of  Fi'ance,  detestable  as  it 
was,  did  not  cause  more  mieeiy  in  a  century  than  the  lieign  of 
Ten'or  did  in  a  year.  And,  univei'sally,  the  longer  and  the 
more  gi-ievously  any  people  have  been  oppressed,  the  more 
violent  and  extravagant  will  be  the  reaction.  And  the  people 
will  often  be  in  the  condition  of  King  Lear,  going  to  and  fro 
between  his  daughtei-s,  and  deprived  tirst  of  hah'  his  attendants, 
then  of  half  the  remainder,  then  of  all. 

Hence,  though  it  is  true  that  innovations  in  important  mattera 
are  never  sought  tlirougli  mere  love  of  change  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  relief  from  some  evil,  the  danger  is  not  the  less,  of 
rash  and  ill-advised  mnovations ;  because  evils,  greater  or  le^, 
and  more  or  less  of  impertection,  always  do  exist  in  all  human 
institutions  administered  by  fallible  men. 

And  what  is  more,  thei'e  is  seldom  any  kind  of  evil  that  does 
not  admit  of  a  complete  and  effectual  remedy,  if  we  are  careless 
about  introducing  some  different,  and,  perhaps,  gi-eater  evil  hi 
its  place.  It  is  seldom  veiy  difficult  to  dam  up  a  stream  that 
incommodes  us;  only  we  should  remember  that  it  will  then 
force  for  itself  a  new  channel,  or  else  spread  out  into  an 
unwholesome  mai-sh.  The  evils  of  contested  elections,  Uie 
bribery,  the  intimidation,  and  the  deception  which  tliey  often 
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give  rise  to,  are  undenialjle ;  and  they  would  be  completely 
cured  by  snppre^ing  tlie  House  of  Commons  altogetlier,  or 
making  the  seats  in  it  hereditary ;  bnt  we  should  not  be  gainers 
by  the  exchange.  There  are  evils  belonging  Bpecifically  to  a 
pure  monarchy,  and  to  an  oligarchy,  and  to  a  democracy,  and 
to  a  mixed  government;  and  a  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment woidd  always  remedy  one  class  of  evils,  and  introduce 
another.  And  under  all  governments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
there  are  evils  arising  from  the  occasional  incapacity  or  mie- 
eondnet  of  those  to  whom  power  is  enti'usted ;  evils  which 
might  be  at  once  remedied  by  inti'odueing  the  far  greater  evil 
of  anai'chy,  and  leaving  eveiy  man  to  '  do  as  is  i-ight  in  his 
own  eyes.'  Tbei-e  are  inconveniences,  again,  from  being 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  which  must  always  beai'  hard  on  some 
particulai'  eases ;  but  we  should  be  no  gainers  by  leaving  every 
judge  to  act  Hke  a  Turldsli  cadi,  entirely  at  his  own  discretion. 
And  the  Hire  holds  good  in  aU  departments  of  life.  Tliere  are 
careless  and  inefficient  clergymen :  abolish  endowments,  and 
resort  to  what  is  called  '  the  voluntary  system,'  and  you  wiU 
have  no  inactive  ministers ;  only,  '  preaching'  will,  as  Paley 
obseiwes,  'become  a  mode  of  begging:'  and  a  Minister  whose 
flock  consists  of  pei-sons  all  engaged  in  some  one  bad  practice, 
such  as  smugglei-s,  rebels,  slave-dealers,  or  wi-eekere,  will 
find  that  he  is  a  man  hked  to  keep  their  conscience 
quiet  in  a  wrong  course.  This  also  may  be  cured  by 
prohibiting  the  ministers  receiving  any  contributions :  only, 
this  will  confine  the  ministiy  to  men  of  fortune.  And  so  of 
the  rest. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  produced  by  the  thorough-going 
Refoi-mer  ia  that  the  alarm,  which  he  excites  is  the  gi-eat 
strengtliener  of  the  ultrarconservative  principle.  '  See  what  we 
shall  come  to  if  we  listen  to  these  lovers  of  change !'  This  is 
one  of  the  infinite  number  of  eases  in  which  evils  are  broiight 
on  by  their  Gontraries :  in  short,  by  a  re-action. 

The  mass  of  mankind  rush  eagerly  into  whatever  extrems 
happens  to  be  tlie  fashion  of  the  day ;  hke  planks  floating  to 
and  fro  with  the  tides.  Those  a  few  degrees  above  them  see 
and  try  to  avoid  an  en-or,  but  take  no  precautions  against  a 
contrary   extreme.      '  Dum   vitant    etulti    vitia    in    contrai'ia 
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CTirrunt.'  They  are  like  a  manner  Bailing  and  rowing  with  all 
hia  might  as  far  as  possible  against  a  flood-tide,  and  never 
tliinking  that  an  ebb  is  to  come.  A  wise  man  always  antici- 
pates I'e-actions,  and  takes  his  measures  accordingly.  But  I 
have  already  dwelt  upon  this  point  in  the  remai'ks  on  '  Super- 
stition.' 

It  should  be  remembered,  then,  that  though  pure  conser- 
vatism is  a  folly,  and  though  it  is  true  that  men  do  not  covet 
innovation,  as  such,  with  equal  blindness,  still  there  is  as  much 
folly,  and  as  much  danger,  in  a  blindly  reformatory  principle. 
For  tliough  men  do  not  seek  a  change  except  when  they  perceive 
some  evil,  inconvenience,  or  imperfection,  the  thorough-going 
Eeformer  always  wUl  find  some — not  unreal — ground  of  com- 
plaint, in  the  working  of  every  institution,  '  Enint  vitia  donee 
homines.'  And  if  the  house  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  I'ebiiilt 
till  we  have  got  one  that  is  peH'ect,  and,  moreover,  that  every 
one  will  think  such,  we  shall  be  as  constantly  in  brick  and 
moi'tar  as  if  we  did  delight  in  pulling  down  for  its  own 
sake. 

And  we  should  remember,  also,  that '  custom  will  often  blind 
one  to  tlie  good  as  weU  as  to  tlie  evil  efl'ects  of  any  long- 
established  system.  The  agues  engendered  by  a  marah  {like 
that  ancient  one  which  bore  tlie  name  and  sun-ounded  the  city 
of  Oaraaiina,)  and  which  have  so  long  been  common  as  to  be 
Kttle  regarded,  may  not  be  its  only  effects :  it  may  he  also  a 
defence  against  an  enemy.  The  Camai-imeans  having  di-ained 
the  swamp,  tlieir  city  became  healthy,  but  was  soon  after 
besieged  and  taken.  The  preventive  effects,  indeed,  whether 
good  or  evil,  of  any  long-established  system  are  hardly  ever 
duly  appreciated.  But  though  no  law  or  system,  whether 
actually  existing  or  proposed,  can  be  expected  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable, or  should  have  its  defects  pointed  out  without  any 
notice  of  corresponding  advantages,  it  is  most  impoi-tant  to 
examine  every  measure,  whether  new  or  old,  and  to  try  it 
on  its  intrinsic  merits ;  always  guai'ding  against  the  tendency 
to  acquiesce  without  inquiry  in  the  necessity  of  any  exist- 
ing practice.  In  short,  we  should,  on  the  one  hand,  not 
venture  raslily  on  imtrodden  paths  without  a  cai-eful  survey 
of  tJio  country,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  on  our  guard 
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against  following,  in  confident  security,  tlie  track  of  oiir  own 
footsteps." 

Hie  two  kinds  of  absurdity  here  adveited  to  may  be  compared 
respectively  to  the  acts  of  two  kinds  of  iiTatioiial  animals,  a 
moth,  and  a  hoi-se.  The  moth  rushes  into  a  flame,  and  is 
burned:  and  the  horse  obstinately  stands  still  in  a  s.able  that 
is  on  fire,  and  is  buraed  likewise.  One  may  often  meet  with 
persons  of  opposite  dispositions,  though  equally  unwise,  who  are 
accordingly  prone  respectively  to  tliese  opposite  eiTors :  the  one 
partaliing  more  of  the  chai'acter  of  the  moth,  and  the  other  of 
the  horee.  This  compaiisou,  I  may  add,  suggests  a  pi-actical 
rule.  Tiie  only  way  to  lead  a  horee  out  of  a  burning  stable,  is 
to  put  on  liim  his  accustomed  gea^ ;  the  saddle  and  hiidle,  if  a 
saddle-horae,  or  the  collar,  if  a  draught-home  ;  and  then,  by  the 
force  of  association,  he  will  submit  to  be  led  out.  So  also,  a 
man  of  the  disposition  alluded  to,  will  the  more  readily  comply 
with  a  suggestion,  if  put  into  the  form,  as  far  as  may  he,  of  iiis 
accustomed  practice.  He  may  be  led,,  if  put  into  his  usual 
gear. 

The  opposite  eoui-se  te  tliis  is  taken  by  not  a  few,  who  liave 
a  p^sion  to  be  accounted  original.  They  exaggerate  tlie  nov- 
elty of  anything  they  propose,  and  put  whatever  they  say  into 
llie  most  paradoxical  form,  as  if  on  purpose  to  make  people 
stare.  They  must  be  always  broaching  something  that  is  new ; 
or  at  least,  as  the  phrase  is,  putting  '  old  thin^  in  a  new  light.' 
But  if  your  object  be  to  instruct,  convince,  or  persuade,  rather 
than  to  astonish,  you  -will  find  it  quite  as  often  advisable  t-o  put 
new  things  in  an  old  light. 

Bacon's  maxim,  therefore,  is  meet  wise,  '  to  malie  a  stand 
upon  the  andemt  way,  and  look  about  us  to  discover  what  is  tlie 
best  way ;'  neither  changing  at  once  anytliing  that  is  established, 
merely  becanse  of  some  evils  actually  existing,  without  con- 
sidering whetlier  we  can  substitute  something  that  is  on  the 
whole  better ;  noi-,  again,  steadily  rejecting  every  plan  or  system 
that  can  be  propped,  till  one  can  be  found  that  is  open  to  no 
objections  at  all.  For  nothing  fi'amed  or  devised  by  the  wit 
of  Man  ever  was,  or  can  be,  pei-fect ;  and  therefore  to  condemn 
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and  reject  eveiytLing  that  is  imperfect,  and  has  some  evils 
attending  on  it,  is  a  folly  wliich  may  lead  equally — and  indeed 
often  has  led — to  each  of  two  opposite  absurdities :  either  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  what  is  establislied,  however  bad,  because 
nothing  absolutely  unexceptionable  can  be  substituted ;  or  again, 
a  perpetual  succ^aion  of  i-evolntions  till  we  can  eslahliBli— 
which  is  totally  impossible— some  system  completely  f'aidtless, 
or  so  framed  as  to  he^p  iteelf  in  good  order.  To  conceive  such 
a  system,  whether  actually  existing  or  ideal,  is  to  be  beset  by 
tiie  same  chimerical  hope  in  human  affaire  that  has  misled  so 
many  speculators  in  mechanics, — ^the  vain  expectation  of  attain- 
ing iSvi  p&rpeiual  vnotion. 

Tliis  essay  of  Bacon's  is  one  of  the  most  instinctive  and  most 
generally  useful,  '  coming  home,'  as  he  himself  expresses  it, '  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms.'  For  though  few  men  are  likely 
to  be  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  reformation  of  any  public 
institutions,  yet  there  is  no  one  of  us  but  what  ought  to  engage 
tn  the  important  work  of  «c^-reformation.  And  accovdiiig  to 
the  well-known  proverb,  '  If  each  would  sweep  before  his  own 
door,  we  should  have  a  clean  street.'  Some  may  have  more, 
and  some  less,  of  dust  and  other  nuisances  to  sweep  away; 
some  of  one  kind  and  some  of  another.  But  those  who  have 
the  least  to  do,  have  something  to  do ;  and  tliey  should  feel  it 
an  encouragement  to  do  it,  that  they  can  so  easily  remedy  the 
beginning  of  small  evils  before  they  have  accumulated  into  a 
gi'eat  one. 

Begin  reforming,  therefore,  at  once:  proceed  in  reforming 
steadily  and  cautiously,  and  go  on  reforming  for  ever. 
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A  rrECTED  dispatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  tilings  to 
-^^  busijiees  that  can  be :  it  is  hke  that  which  the  pliysicians 
call  predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion,  which  is  euve  to  iill  the 
body  full  of  crudities,  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases ;  therefore, 
measure  not  dispatch  by  the  time  of  sitting,  but  by  tlie  advance- 
ment of  the  business :  and  as  in  i-aces  it  is  not  the  large  stride, 
or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed,  so  in  business,  the  keeping 
close  to  tlie  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too  much  at  once, 
procureth  dispatch.  It  is  tlie  cai-e  of  some,  only  to  come  off 
speedily  for  the  time,  or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of 
business,  because'  they  may  seem  men  of  dispatch :  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cutting  off;  and 
business  so  handled  at  several  sittings  or  meetings  goeth  com- 
monly backward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady  manner.  I  knew 
a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  when  lie  saw  men  liasten 
to  a  conclusion,  '  Stay  a  little,  tiiat  we  may  make  an  end  the 

On  the  other  side,  true' dispatch  is  a  rich  thing;  for  time  is 
the  measure  of  business,  as  money  is  of  wares ;  and  business  is 
bought  at  a  dear  hand  where  there  is  small  dispatch.  The 
Spartans  and  Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be  of  small  dispatch : 
'Mi  venga  la  muerte  de  Spagna,"  for  then  it  will  be  sure  to  be 
long  in  coming. 

Give  good  lieai'ing  to  those  that  give  tlie  iirat  information  in 
business  ;  and  rather  direct  them  in  the  beginning  tlian  inter- 
rupt them  in  the  continuance  of  their  speeches ;  for  he  that  ia 
put  out  of  his  own  order  will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be 
more  tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memoiy,  than  he  conld 
have  been  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own  course.  But  sometimes 
it  is  seen  that  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome  than  the  actor. 

Iterations'  are  commonly  loss  of  time ;  but  there  is  no  such 


'Because.     That;  iit  m-der  that    "The  multitude  rebuked  them,  iecfliim  they 
sJionlU  hold  flirar  peaee.' — Matt.  xx.  81. 
'  Sir  Arayaa  Panlet.  ' '  May  my  death  eome  fi'om  Spain.' 

'  Iteration,     Jlepsiition. 

■  What  means  this  Uei-ation,  -womoi 
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gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often  the  state  of  the  question ;  for  it 
cliaseth  away  many  a  frivoloas  speech  as  it  ia  eouiiiig  forth. 
Long  and  cimous  speeches  are  as  fit  for  dispatch  as  a  robe  or 
mantle  witli  a  long  train  is  for  a  race.  Prefaces,  and  passages.' 
aud  excusatioaa,'  and  other  speeches  of  reference  to  the  person, 
are  great  wastes  of  time;  and  though  tliey  seem  to  proceed  of 
modesty,  they  ai-e  bravery.'  Yet  beware  of  being  too  material' 
when  there  is  any  impediment  or  obstraction  in  men's  wills ; 
for  pre-occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  preface  of  speech, 
like  a  fomentation  to  make  tlie  unguent  ent-er. 

Above  all  things,  order  and  distiibution,  and  singling  out  of 
parts,  is  the  life  of  dispatch,  so  as  the  distribution  be  not  too 
subtle ;  for  he  that  doth  not  divide  will  never  enter  well  into 
business,  and  he  tliat  divideth  too  much  will  never  come  mxt  of 
it  clearly.  To  cliuse  time  is  to  save  time ;  and  an  unseason- 
able motion  is  but  beating  tlie  air.  There  be  thiee  parts  of 
business — the  preparation,  the  debate,  or  examination,  and  the 
perfection, — whereof,  if  you  look  fof  dispatch,  let  the  middle 
only  be  the  woi'k  of  many,  and  the  first  and  last  tlie  work  of 
few.  Tlie  proceeding  upon  somewhat  conceived  in  writing 
doth  for  the  most  part  tacilitats  dispatch  ;  for  though  it  should 
be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negative  is  more  pregnant  of  di- 
rection than  an  indefinite,  as  ashes  are  more  generative  than 
dust. 


'  PiLBBages.     Inirnd'oclory  approaches. 

'And  wit!)  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  paumge  to  her  heart.' 
'  Exensations.     Excxises;    apologies.     '  The  pimialimarLt  of   liis 


'  Of.     Fi-m 
1  Cm: 


you.- 


I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered  vinto 
0/^  fury,  not  ofstrengtli;  or  o/' strength  pro- 
rjupon  this  occasion  of  power  they  crowned 


'  A  blow  whose  violence  grew  no 
aeeding  of  fary,'— Sidney. 

'Bravery.   Soaating.   'Forabrai 
Iheir  new  king  in  Dublin.' — Bacon, 
'  Material.    Mill  of  matter. 

'&  material  fool.' — 3hakei 
'  His  speech  even  charmed  his  cares, 
So  order'd,  so  material.' — Chapman 


ion  of  the  24(A  IIM. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


'6  of  hwdness.' 'To  chuse  tiine  is  to 

save  titne,  mid  •um.smsondble  motion  is  iui  heaiing  the  air.^ 

Some  persons  are  what  is  called  'slow  and  sure:'  sure,  that 
is,'  in  cases  that  will  admit  of  leisurely  deliberation  ;  titough  they 
require  so  nincli  time  for  foiining  a  right  judgment,  and  devising 
right  plans,  that  in  cases  where  promptitude  is  called  for,  they 
utterly  fail.  Buonapai'te  used  to  say,  that  one  of  the  principal 
requisites  for  a  general,  was,  an  acciu-ate  calculation  of  time; 
for  if  your  advei-sai-y  can  bring  a  powerful  force  to  attacli  a  cer- 
tain post  ten  minutes  sooner  than  you  can  bring  up  a  sufficient 
supporting  force,  you  are  beaten,  even  tJiough  all  tJie  I'cet  of 
your  plans  be  never  so  good. 

So  also,  if  you  are  overtaken  by  an  inundation,  ten  minutes 
spent  in  deciding  on  the  best  road  for  escaping,  may  make  es- 
cape impossible. 

Some  again,  ai'e  admirable  at  a  bright  thought — a  shrewd 
guess — an  ingeniotis  scheme  hit  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  either  will  not  give  themselves  time  for  quiet  deliberation 
in  cases  where  tliere  is  no  hurry,  or  cannot  deliberate  to  good 
purpose.    Tliey  can  shoot  flying,  but  cannot  take  deliberate  aim. 

And  some  again  there  ai-e  who  delay  and  deliberate,  when 
promptitude  is  essential,  and  make  up  for  tliis  by  tailing  a  hasty 
step  when  they  have  plenty  of  time  before  tliem ;  or  they  are 
bold  first  and  prudent  afterwards ;  first  administering  the  strong 
dose,  and  then,  when  the  step  cannot  be  re-called,  carefully  ex- 
amining the  patient's  tongue  and  pidse. 

It  is  worth  remai'king,  that  many  persons  are  of  such  a  dis- 
position as  to  be  nearly  incapable  of  remaining  in  doubt  on  any 
point  that  is  not  wholly  uninteresting  to  them.  Tliey  speedily 
make  up,  their  minds  on  each  question,  and  come  to  some  con- 
clusion, whetlier  there  are  any  good  grounds  for  it  or  not. 
And  judging — as  men  are  apt  to  do,  in  all  matters — of  others, 
from  themselves,  they  usually  discredit  the  most  solemn  assu- 
rances of  any  one  who  professes  to  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  on 
some  question ;  taking  for  granted  that  if  you  do  not  adopt 
their  opinion,  you  must  be  of  the  opposite. 
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Others  again  there  are,  who  are  capable  of  remaining  in 
doiibt  as  long  as  the  reasons  on  each-side  seem  exactly  Ixdanced; 
but  not  otherwise.  8nch  a  person,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  any 
— the  smallest — preponderance  of  probability  on  one  side  of  a 
question,  can  no  more  refrain  from  deciding  immediately, 
and  with  full  conviction,  on  that  side,  than  he  could  continue 
to  stand,  after  having  lost  his  equihbriiim,  in  a  slanting  position, 
like  the  famous  tower  at  Pisa,  And  he  will,  accordingly,  be 
disposed  to  consider  an  acknowledgment  that  there  are  some- 
what the  stronger  reasons  on  one  side,  as  equivalent  to  a  con- 
fident decision, 

Tlie  tendency  to  such  an  eri'or  is  the  greater,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  are  so  many  cases,  in  practice,  wherein 
it  is  essentially  necessary  to  come  to  a  ^raetieal  decision,  even 
where  there  are  no  sufficient  gi'ounds  for  ie^\igfuUy  convinced 
that  it  is  the  right  one,  A  traveller  may  be  in  doubt,  and  may 
have  no  means  of  deciding,  witli  just  confidence,  which  of  two 
roads  he  ought  to  take ;  while  yet  he  must,  at  a  venture,  take 
one  of  them.  And  the  like  happens  in  numberless  ti-ansactions 
of  ordinai-y  life,  in  which  we  are  obliged  practically  to  make  op 
our  minds  at  once  to  take  one  eoui'se  or  another,  even  where 
there  ai"e  no  sufficient  gi'ounds  for  a  full  conviction  of  the 
understanding. 

The  infinnities  above  mentioned  are  those  of  ordinary  minds. 
A  smaller  number  of  persons,  among  whom,  however,  are  to  be 
found  a  larger  proportion  of  the  intelligent,  are  prone  to  tlie  op- 
posite extreme;  thatof  not  deciding,  as  long  as  tbereai'e  reasons 
to  be  found  on  both  sides,  even  though  there  may  be  a  clear 
and  strong  pi-eponderance  on  tJie  one,  and  even  though  the  case 
may  be  such  as  to  call  for  a  practical  decision.  As  the  one 
description  of  men  rush  h^tily  to  a  conclusion,  and  trouble 
themselves  little  about  premises,  so,  tlie  otiier  carefully  ex- 
amine preniises,  and  care  too  little  for  conclusions.  Tlie  one 
decide  without  inquuing,  the  other  inquire  witliout  deciding. 


(>f  heiv^  too  material.^ 

On  this  point  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  quoting  a  passage  from 
she  Elsmenis  of  Rhetorio:— 
'It  is   remarked   by  anatomists  that  the  nub-itive  quality 
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is  not  the  only  rec[uisite  in  food, — ^that  a  certain  degree  of 
distension  of  the  stomach  is  required  to  enable  it  to  act  with  its 
full  powere, — and  tliat  it  is  for  this  reason  hay  or  straw  must 
be  given  to  hoi-ses  as  well  as  com,  in  order  to  supply  the  neces- 
saiy  bulk.  Something  analogous  to  this  takes  place  with  respect 
to  the  generality  of  minds,— which  are  incapable  of  thoroughly 
dig^ting  and  assimilating  what  is  presented  to  them  m  a  very 
email  compass.  Many  a  one  is  capable  of  deriving  that  instruc- 
tion from  a  moderate-sized  volume,  which  he  could  not  receive 
from  a  very  small  pamphlet,  even  more  perepicnously  written, 
and  containing  everything  ttiat  is  to  the  purpose.  It  is  neces- 
sary fliat  the  attention  should  be  detained  for  a  certain  time  on 
the  subject ;  and  persons  of  unphilosophical  mind,  tliongh  they 
can  attend  to  what  tliey  read  or  hear,  are  unapt  to  dwell  upon  it 
in  the  way  of  subsequent  meditation.' 

'  True  Hispcitoh  is  a  rich  thingJ 

It  is  a  rare  and  admirable  thing  when  a  man  is  able  both  to 
disceni  which  cases  admit,  and  which  not,  of  calm  deliberation ; 
and  also  to  be  able  to  meet  both  in  a  suitable  manner.  Siich  a 
character  is  most  graphically  described  by  Tliucydides  in  his 
account  of  Themistocles ;  who,  according  to  him,  was  second  to 
none  in  forming  his  plans  on  cautious  inquiry  and  calm  reflec- 
tion, when  circumstances  allowed  him,  and  yet  excelled  most 
men  in  hitting  offsome  device  to  meetsomesiidden  emergency : 
\_avTaaxe6i.a^siv  ra  dsoi'Ta.] 

If  you  cannot  find  a  counsellor  who  coinMnes  these  two  kinds 
of  qualification  (which  is  a  thing  not  to  be  calculated  on),  you 
should  seek  for  some  of  each  sort ;  one,  to  devise  and  matm'e 
B  that  will  admit  of  delay ;  and  another,  to  make  prompt 
es,  and  suggest  sudden  expedients.  A  bow,  such  as  is 
approved  by  our  modem  toxophilites,  must  be  lacked — tliat  is, 
made  of  two  slips  of  wood  glued  together :  one  a  very  dastio, 
but  somewhat  hittU  wood :  the  other  much  less  elastic,  but 
very  tough.  The  one  gives  the  requisite  spring,  the  other  keeps 
it  from  breaking.  If  you  have  two  such  counsellors  as  are  here 
spoken  of,  you  are  provided  with  a  IxKsked  bow. 

And  if  you  yourself  are  of  one  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
chaa-acters— the  slow-hound   or  the   grey-hound^you  should 
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especially  provide  yourself  with  an  adviser  of  the  opposite  class : 
one  to  give  you  warning  of  dangei-s  and  obstacles,  and  to 
caution  you  against  precipitate  decisions,  if  tliat  be  your  ten- 
dency ;  or  one  to  make  guesses,  and  suggest  expedients,  if  you 
are  one  of  tlie  slow  and  sure. 

Tliose  -who  ai-e  clever  [in  tlie  proper  sense — i.  e.  quick~\  are 
apt  to  be  so  proud  of  it  as  to  disdain  taking  time  for  cautious 
inquiry  and  deliberation;  and  those  of  the  opposite  class  are 
perhaps  no  less  likely  to  pride  themselves  on  their  cautious 
wisdom.  But  these  latter  will  often,  in  practice,  obtain  this 
advantage  over  those  they  ai'e  opposed  to — that  they  will  defeat 
them  without  direct  opposition,  by  merely  asking  for  pretpone- 
ment  and  reconsideration,  in  cases  where  {as  Bacon  exj^resaes  it) 
'not  to  decide,  is  to  decide.'  If  you  defer  sowing  afield  till 
tlie  seedtime  is  past,  jov.  have  decided  against  sowing  it.  If 
you  carry  the  motion,  tliat  a  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
six  montlis,  you  have  thrown  it  out. 
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ESSAY   XXVI.     OF  SEEMING  WISE. 

IT  hatli  been  an  opinion,  that  the  Frencli  are  wiser  ttan  they 
seem,  and  the  Spaniards,  seem  wiser  than  they  are;  but 
howsoever  it  be  between  nations,  certainly  it  is  so  between  man 
and  man ;  for,  as  the  Apostle  saitli  of  godliness,  '  Having  a  show 
of  godliness,  bnt  denying  tlie  power  tliereof," — so  certainly 
there  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  snfficiency,"  that  do  nothing 
or  little,  very  solenmly,  Magno  conaiu  micas'  It  is  a  ridicnlous 
thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of  judgment,  to  see  what 
shifts  tbese  formalists  have,  and  what  proapectives'  to  make 
superficies  to  seem  body  that  hath  deptli  and  bulk.  Some  are 
so  close  and  reserved,  as  they  wiU  not  show  their  wai'es  but  by 
a  dark  light  and  seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat;  and 
when  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak  of  that  they  do 
not  well  know,  would  nevertheless  seem  to  others  to  know  of 
that  which  they  may  not  well  speak.  Some  help  tlieniselves 
with  countenance  and  gestme,  and  are  wise  by  signs ;  as  Cicero 
saith  of  Piso,'  that  when  he  answei'ed  him,  he  fetched  one  of  his 
browB  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the  other  down  to  his  chin ; 
:,  alfcero  ad  frontem  sublato,  altero  ad  inentum  de- 
)  supercilio,  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placere.'  Some  diink 
to  bear'  it  by  speaking  a  great  word,  and  being  peremptory ; 
and  go  on,  and  take  by  admittance  that  which  they  cannot 
make  good.  Some,  whatsoever  is  beyond  their  reach,  will  seem 
to  despise,  or  make  light  of  it,  as  impertinent'  or  cm-ions,'  and 
so  would  have  their  ignorance  seem  judgment.     Some  are  never 

'  2  Thnothy,  iii.  5. 

'Sufficiency.    Abilit;/;  adeqjiale  pmaer.     'Our  suffiia.ency  is  of  Oo^.' — 3  Cor. 

as. 

'  Ti'ifl«B  witli  great  effort. 

*  Prospectivea     Perspective  glasses. 

'TheyspeakofAlliazeQ  and  Vit^llon, 
Of  c[ueinte  miiroura,  and  of  prospedimn,^ — -CJianceT. 
"  In  Pis.  6. 

*  Bear.     3b  fnanaffe  ;  to  cortfi^ve. 

'  Well  dii'eet  liec  how  'tia  best  to  5eiir  it.' — Sliokespere. 
■'  Iiiipettiiieiit^    Ji-relevant. 

'Without  tlie  wliioh,  this  story 
Were  most  imperti»e«t,'^-S!iakespere, 
'  Curious.     Oirw-mce.    See  page  90. 
18 
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withoat  a  difference,'  and  commonly  by  amtiaing  men  with  a 
subtlety,  blanch'  the  matter ;  of  whom  A.  GelliuB  saith, '  Homi- 
nem  delirum,  qui  verborum  mimitiis  rerum  frangit  pondera." 
Of  which  kind  also  Plato,  in  his  Protagoras*  bringeth  in  Pro- 
dicus  in  8Com,  and  maketh  him  make  a  speech  that  consisteth 
of  distinctions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Generally,  such 
men,  in  all  deliberations,  lind  ease  to  be  of  tlie  negative  side, 
and  affect  a  credit  to  object  and  foretell  difficultly ;  for  when 
propositions  are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of  them ;  hut  if  tliey  be 
allowed,  it  requirefh  a  new  work ;  which  false  point  of  wisdom 
is  the  bane  of  business.  To  conclude,  there  is  no  decaying 
merchant,  or  inward  beggar,'  hath  so  many  ti-icks  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persona  have  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  their  sufficiency.  Seeming  wise  men  may  make 
shift  to  get  opinion ;  but  let  no  man  clmse  them  for  employ- 
ment ;  for,  certainly,  you  were  better  take  for  business  a  man 
,t  absurd  than  over-formal. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'Seemirig  wise  in&n  may  make  shift  to  get  <ypinion.^ 

There  is  a  way  in  which  some  men  seem,  to  themselves,  and 
often  to  otliers  also,  to  be  much  wiser  than  they  are ;  by  acting 
as  a  wise  man  does,  only  on  wrong  occasions,  and  altogetlier 
under  different  circumstances.  Such  a  man  has  heai'd  that  it 
is  a  wise  tiling  to  be  neither  too  daiing  nor  too  timid ;  neither 
too  suspicions  nor  too  confiding ;  too  hasty  nor  too  slow,  &c., 


'  Ditfci'enee,     A  subtle  dislittetioti. 

'  Blanch.  To  evade.  '  A  man  hoiTilily  cheats  his  own  Bonl,  who  upon  anj  pre- 
tence wliatevec,  or  under  any  temptation,  forsakes  or  Wanc/ies  tlia  Li'vie  jirinciples 
of  reli^on.' — Goodman'a  Conference. 

■  '  A  senseless  man  who  frittci'a  away  weighty  matters  by  tilfilng  with  words, 
(ThiaespreBaonnotinAnluBGelliuB.   A  passage  lite  it  occurs  in  QiiititiliBn—xjt.  1.) 

*  Plato,  Prolog,  i.  SZl. 

'  Inward  beggar.     One  seeitily  a  hanhiiipt, 
'To  the  eight  nnfoia 
His  secret  gems,  and  all  the  inward  gold.' — Lansdoimie. 
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and  he  ventures  and  holds  back,  tmste  and  distrusts,  ii 
and  delays,  spends  and  spai-es,  &c.,  jiist  in  tiie  same  degree  that 
a  wise  man  does, — only,  he  is  ventareaome  where  there  is  real 
danger,  and  caittious  where  there  is  none ;  hasty  where  tliere  is 
no  cause,  and  dilatory  when  eveiything  turns  on  dispatch ; 
trusting  diose  unwoiihy  of  confidence,  and  suspiciona  of  the 
trustworthy ;  parsimonious  towards  worthy  ohjects,  and  profuse 
towards  the  worthless  ;  &c. 

Such  a  cliaracter  may  he  called  '  the  refiection  of  a  wise  man,' 
lie  is  the  figure  of  a  wise  man  shown  by  a  imrror;  which  is  an 
exact  representation,  except  that  it  is  left-handed. 

The  Gei-man  child's-stojy  of  Hams  -and  G^rettd,  like  many 
other  childish  tales,  contains,  under  a  surface  of  mere  foolei-y, 
an  instnictive  picture  of  real  life.  Hans  stuck  a  knife  in  his 
sleeve,  having  been  told  that  was  the  proper  place  for  the 
needle  ;  and  put  a  kid  in  his  pocket,  because  that  was  the  place 
for  a  knite,  &c. 

It  may  be  said,  almost  without  qualification,  that  true  wisdom 
consists  in  the  ready  and  aoGurate  perception  of  analogies. 
Witliout  the  former  qnality,  knowledge  of  the  past  is  unin- 
Btructive ;  without  the  latter,  it  is  deceptive. 

One  way  in  which  many  a  man  aims  at  and  pretends  to 
wisdom,  who  '  has  it  not  in  him,'  is  this :  he  has  heard  that 
'the  middle  course  is  always  the  best;'  that  'e^eiremes  are  to  be 
avoided,'  &c, ;  and  so  he  endeavoui-s  in  all  cases  to  keep  at  an 
e^al  distance  from  the  most  opposite  parties.  As  was  ob- 
served in  'Annotation'  the  second  on  Essay  XL,  he  will  never 
quite  agree,  nor  very  widely  disagree  with  either :  and  th^is,  as 
almost  always  each  pai'ty  is  right  in  smaetMng.,  he  misses  the 
truth  on  both  sides ;  and  while  afraid  of  being  guided  by  either 
pai'ty,  he  is  in  fact  guided  by  both.  His  mimic  wisdom  con- 
sists in  sliding  alternately  towards  each  extreme.  But  if  your 
orbit  be  a  ti-ue  circle,  independent  of  the  eccenti-ic  elliptical 
orbits  of  others,  this  will  make  sundry  nodes  with  tlieii-s ;  some- 
times falling  within  and  sometimes  without  tlie  same  eccentric 
orbit.  Tliat  is,  in  some  points  you  will  approach  nearer  to  the 
one  than  to  the  otlier ;  in  some  you  will  wholly  agree  with  one 
party,  and  in  some  with  another;  in  some  you  will  differ 
equally  from  botli ;  and  in  some  you  will  even  go  further  from 
the  one  pai-ty  than  tlie  opposite  one  does.  For,  true  wisdom 
does  not  depend  on  another's  extravagance  and  folly.     The 
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varieties  of  liuman  eri-or  have  no  power  to  iix  the  exact  place 
of  truth. 

Another  exemplification  of  the  golden  mean  upon  which  this 
Beeniingwise  man  prides  himself,  is  the  adoption  of  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  where  a  great  deal  is  said,  something  must  be  true ; 
imagining  that  he  is  showing  a  most  judicious  and  laudable 
caution  in  believing  only  part  of  what  is  said, — doing  what  is 
called  'splitting  tlie  diff^erence.'  This  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
clown,  who  thinks  he  has  bought  a  great  bai'gain  of  a  Jew, 
because  he  has  beat  down  the  price  fi'om  a  guinea  to  a  crown 
for  some  ai'ticle  that  is  not  really  worth  a  gi'oat. 

Another  of  these  pretenders  to  being,  or  being  thought  to 
be,  wise,  prides  himself  on  what  he  calls  his  consistency, — on 
his  never  changing  his  opinions  or  plans ;  which,  as  long  as 
]!tfan  is  fallible,  and  circimistances  change,  is  tJie  wisdom  of  one 
eitlier  too  dull  to  detect  his  mistakes,  or  too  obstinate  to  own 
them. 

Another,  having  been  wai'ned  that  'wisdom  and  wit'  are  not 
the  same  thing,  makes  it  a  pai-t  of  wisdom  to  distnist  every- 
tliing  that  can  possibly  be  regai'ded  as  witty ;  not  having  judg- 
ment to  perceive  tJve  combination,  when  it  occurs,  of  wit  with 
sound  reasoning.  Tlie  ivy-wreath  conceals  from  his  view  the 
point  of  the  Tliyreus.  His  is  not  the  T,visdom  that  can  laugh 
at  what  is  ludicrous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  a  cleai- 
discernment  of  sound  and  unsound  reasoning. 

Again — Some  of  these  seeming  wise  men  pride  themselves 
on  their  scorn  for  all  systematic  knowledge,  and  on  their 
reliance  on  what  they  call  common  sense  and  experience.  They 
depend  on  their '  experience'  and  their '  common-sense'  for  every- 
thing, and  are  continually  obtruding  what  may  be  called  the 
pedantry  of  experience  and  common  sense  on  the  most  abstruse 
subjects.  Tliey  meet  all  scientific  and  logical  argument  with — 
'  Common  sense  tells  me  I  am  nght,'  and — '  My  eveiy-day's 
experience  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  formed.'  If  they 
are  spoken  to  of  Political  Economy,  they  will  immediately 
reply,  'Ah,  I  know  nothing  of  the  rf^e«m«  of  Political  Economy' 
(tliis  is  the  very  phrase  I  have  heard  used) — '  I  never  studied 
it— I  never  troubled  myself  about  it ;  but  there  are  some  points 
upon  which  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  such  as  the  question  of 
free  trade  and  protection,  and  poor-laws.'     'I  do  not  profess' 
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— a  man  will  perhaps  say — '  to  know  anything  of  Medicine,  or 
Phai-macy,  or  Anatomy,  or  any  of  those  things ;  but  I  know  by 
experience  that  so  and  so  is  wholesome  for  sick  people.' 

In  former  times  men  knew  by  experience  that  the  earth 
stands  stiU,  and  the  eim  rises  and  sets.  Common  sense  taught 
tliem  tlmt  there  could  be  no  antipodes,  since  men  eonld  not 
stand  with  their  heads  downwai'ds,  like  flies  on  the  ceiling. 
Experience  taught  the  King  of  Bantam  that  water  can  never 
become  solid.  And — to  come  to  the  case  of  human  affaire — 
tlie  experience  and  common  sense  of  tlie  most  intelligent  of  the 
Eoman  historians,  Tacitus,  taught  him  that  for  a  mixed  govei'n- 
ment  to  be  established,  combining  the  elements  of  royalty, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  would  be  next  to  impossible  ;  and 
that  if  it  were  established,  it  must  speedily  be  dissolved. 
Tet,  had  he  lived  to  the  present  day,  he  would  have  learned 
that  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  such  a  fonn  of 
government  was  not  impcffisible.  So  much  for  experience! 
Ttie  experience  of  these  wise  men  resemble  tlie  leai'niug 
of  a  man  who  has  turned  over  tlie  pages  of  a  great  many 
boolcs  without  ever  having  learned  to  read;  and  tiieir  so-called 
'  common  sense'  is  often,  in  reality,  nothing  else  tiian  common 
prejudice. 

Yet  these  very  persons  pass  for  wise,  or,  as  Bacon  expresses 
it,  '  get  ophiion,'  by  the  oracular  decisions  they  are  continually 
pronouncing  on  the  meet  difficult  scientific  questions.  Eor 
instance,  decisions  on  questions  concerning  taxation,  tithes,  the 
national  debt,  tlie  poor  laws,  the  wages  which  labourers  earn  or 
ought  to  eai'n,  the  comparative  advantages  of  different  modes 
of  charity,  and  numberless  other  questions  of  Political  Economy, 
are  boldly  pronounced  by  them,  while  not  only  ignorant,  but 
professedly  ignorant,  and  designing  to  continiie  so,  of  the  whole 
subject ;  neither  having,  nor  pretending  to  have,  nor  seeking  for, 
any  fixed  principles  by  which  to  regulate  their  judgment  on  each 
point.  That  gentleman  equals  them  in  wisdom,  wliile  certainly 
surpassing  them  in  the  modesty  of  his  doubt,  who,  on  being 
asked  whether  be  could  play  on  the  violin,  made  answer  that 
he  really  did  not  know  whetlier  he  could  or  not,  because  he  had 
never  tried. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  tliis  claim  to  be  thought 
wise,  founded  on  the  adherence  to  so-called  common  sense,  is 
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much  more  generally  allowed  tlian  seems  qaite  consistent  with 
the  univei-sal,  thoiigli  unconscious,  and  often  unwilling,  testi- 
mony of  mankind — that  systematic  knowledge  is  preferable  to 
conjectural  judgments,  and  that  common  sense  is  only  our 
second-best  guide ;  a  testimony  borne  in  the  fact  that  the  sailor, 
the  ai-chitect,  the  physician,  and  eveiy  other  practitioner,  each 
in  his  own  department,  gives  the  preference  to  vinaseisted  common 
sense  only  in  tliose  points  where  he  himself  has  notliiug  else  to 
trust  to,  and  invariably  resorts  to  the  rules  of  ait  whei-cver  he 
pOBs^ses  the  knowledge  of  them.'  But  most  people  ai-e  apt  to 
give  credit  for  wisdom  to  those,  not  whose  views  are,  on  the 
whole,  most  reasonable,  hut  those  whose  common  sense  consists 
in  common  notions,  and  who  ai-e  free  from  aU  errore,  exc^t 
mdgar  errors. 

Another  mode  in  which  men  set  np  for  being  wise  is,  by 
being  fastidious.  They  are  so  excessively  aciite  at  detecting 
imperfections,  that  in  looking  at  a  peacock's  ti-ain,  they  would 
fix  on  every  Spot  where  the  feathei-s  wei-e  worn,  or  the  colours 
faded,  and  see  notliing  else. 

Again — It  is  a  characteristic  of  some  of  these  seeming  wise 
men,  that  not  only  are  'little  things  gi-eat'  to  tliem,  as  the 
poet  says  they  are  to  '  httle  men,'  but  gi-eat  things  ai'e  httle  to 
-them. 

With  writei-s  of  the  '  seeming- wise'  class,  it  is  tlie  commonest 
artifice  to  adopt  tliat  style  of  mysterious  grandiloquence  which 
was  adverted  to  in  the  Preface  to  this  volume.  Let  a  wnter 
on  science™ suppose,  Logic,  or  Metaphysics — bring  forwai'd 
what  knowledge  he  does  possess,  in  dai'k  hints,  insinuating  that 
he  has  a  vast  store  of  wisdom  unrevealed,  and  that  gi-eat  dis- 
coveries may  be  expected,  some  day  or  other,  from  iiimself  or 
some  of  his  disciples,  when  tlie  world  is  lipe  for  theiu  ;  and  let 
him  speak  of  all  other  writers  on  tlie  subject  with  insolent  con- 
tempt ;  and  it  is  likely  that  a  large  portion  of  that  numerous 
class,  the  credulous,  will  givehim  credit  for  being  a  great  piiil- 
osopber. 

Such  pereons  may  remind  one  of  a  story  told  of  a  certain 
Banker  who  bequeathed  to  his  son  a  floarishing  business, 
together  with   a  large  and  vei'y  strong  iron  chest,  securely 

'  See  EUiiietds  of  Login,  J'l'efiice,  p.  xv. 
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locked,  and  which  had  always  beeu  supposed  full  of  gold.  '  To 
teU  you  the  truth,'  said  he,  '  tlie  chest  is  empty :  bat  if  yon  keep 
the  secret,  the  secret  mU  he&p  yoit? 

As  to  this,  and  other  tricks  by  whicli  men  (ia  the  modern  phrase) 
'pnif  themseives,'  they  might  have  been  introduced  by  Bacon  in 
the  essay  'On  Cunning,'  Butit  is  worth  noticing,  that  those  who 
assume  an  imposing  demeanor,  and  seek  to  puff  tliemselves  off 
for  something  beyond  what  they  are  (and  often  succeed),  are, 
not  unfrequently,  ae  much  ■wwfe^vated  by  some,  as  they  are 
over-rated  by  olJiers.  For,  as  a  man  (according  to  what  Bacon 
save  in  the  essay  '  On  Discourse*),  by  keeping  back  some  know- 
ledge which  he  is  believed  to  possess,  may  gain  credit  for  know- 
ing something  of  which  he  is  really  ignorant,  so,  if  he  is  once 
or  twice  detected  in  pretending  to  know  what  he  does  not,  he 
is  likely  to  be  set  down  as  a  mAre  pretender,  and  as  ignorant  of 
what  he  does  know. 

'  Silver  gilt  will  often  pass 
Either  for  gold  or  else  for  bvaas." 

'  Ytyu  were  hdl&r  take  for  Imsiness  a  man  somewhat  ahsv/rd 
thmi  over-formai.^ 

By  'absurd'  Bacon  probably  means  what  we  express  by 
'  inconsiderate ;'  what  the  French  call '  etourdi.' 

The  'over-formal'  often  impede,  and  sometimes  frustrate, 
bnsiness  by  a  dilatory,  tedious,  circuitous,  and  (what  in  col- 
loqiiial  language  is  called)  fussy  way  of  conducting  the  simplest 
transactions.  They  have  been  compai"ed  to  a  dog,  which  cannot 
lie  down  till  he  has  made  three  circuits  round  the  spot. 


e  Prmiei-hs  and  PrectpU,  aa  Cop  j-Picues  for  National  Sohoola. 
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IT  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it,  to  have  put  more 
ti'uth  and  untmtli  together  in  a  few  words,  than  in  that  speechj 
'Wliosoever  is  dehghted  in  sohtude,  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a 
god ;"  for  it  is  most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and 
aversation  towards"  society,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the 
savage  beast ;  but  it  is  most  untrue,  tliat  it  should  have  any 
character  at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  except'  it  proceed,  not  out 
of  a  pleasnre  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire  to  sequester 
a  man's  self  for  a  higher  conversation ;'  sueh  as  is  found  to 
have  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathens — as 
Epimenides,  tJie  Candian ;  Nunia,  tlie  Homan ;  Empedocles,  the 
Sicilian ;  and  Apollonius,  of  Tyana ;  and  truly,  and  really,  in 
divei-s  of  tlie  ancient  hermits  and  holy  fathei-s  of  tlie  Chnreh, 
But  little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a 
gaUery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  tliere 
is  no  love.  Tlie  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little  :  '  Magna 
civitas,  magna  solitudo," — because  in  a  gi'eat  town  friends  ai'e 
ecattei-ed,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  pai't, 
which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods ;  but  we  may  go  farther,  and 
affirm  most  truly,  that  it  ia  a  mere"  and  misemble  sohtude  to 
want. true  fnends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  a  wildei'ness ; 
and,  even  in  this  scene  also  of  solitude,  whosoever,  in  the  fi'ame 
of  his  nature  and  affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  talieth  it 
of  the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity.' 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  discharge  of 


'  Arevsaljon  towards.  ADersion  to.  '  There  ia  sneh  a  general  aversation  in 
human  nature  towards  contempt,  that  tliere  is  scarcely  anytlilng  mora  cxaBperating.' 
—Goveymaeiit  of  tlis  Tontpie. 

'  Exoepti  Unless.  '  Except  a  man  \>a  born  again,  he  cannot  soc  the  hingduni 
of  God.' — John  ill  8. 

'  CoEversatJon.  Ooarst  of  life.  '  What  manner  of  persons  ought  wc  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.' — 2  Pet.  ili 

'  '  A  great  city,  a  great  solitude.' 

'  Mere.    Abaol-ute.    Sea  '  Merely,'  page  22. 

*  Humanity.  Sirnian  nature.  '  Look  U>  thyself;  reach  not  beyond  hmnamtij, 
— Sir  Philip  Sidn^i/. 
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the  fnlne^  of  the  heart,  which  passi()ns  of  all  kinds  do  cause 
and'induce.  We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and  suti'oea'.ions 
are  the  most  dangerous  in  tlie  body ;  and  it  is  not  mncli  other- 
wise in  the  mind :  you  may  taJie  sai'za^  to  open  the  liver,  steel 
to  open  the  spleen,  flower  of  sulpliiu'  for  tlie  lungs,  caslorenm 
for  the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  opeiietii  tlie  heart  but  a  trne 
friend,  to.  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fesU'S,  hopes,  sus- 
picions, counsels,  and  wliatsoever  heth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress 
it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate  gi'eat  kings 
and  monarclis  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friendship  whereof  we 
speak, — so  great,  as''  they  purchase  it  many  times  at  the  hazard 
of  their  own  safety  and  gi'eatnees :  for  piinees,  in  regai-d  of  the 
distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  tlieir  subjects  and  servants, 
cannot  gatlier  this  fniit,  except,  to  make  tliemselves  capable 
thereof,  they  raise  some  pereons  to  be  as  it  were  companions, 
and  almost  equals  to  themselves,  which  many  times  soi'ieth'  to 
inconvenience.  The  modem  languages  give  unto  such  jjoi-sons 
the  name  of  favoui-itea,  or  i^rivadoes, — as  if  it  were  matter  of 
grace  or  conversation  ;  but  tlie  Koman  name  attainetli  the  ti'ue 
use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  'participes  curaram;"  for 
it  is  that  which  tieth  tlie  knot:  and  we  see  plainly  that  this 
hath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who  have  otten- 
times  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their  servants,  whom  both 
themselves  have  called  friends,  and  allowed  othei"s  likewise  to 
call  them  in  the  same  manner,  using  the  word  which  is  received 
between  private  men. 

L.  Sylla,  when  he  commanded  Rome,  raised  Pompey,  after 
sumamed  The  Great,  to  that  height  that  Pompey  vaunted  him- 
self for  Sylla's  over-match ;  for  when  he  had  cai'rled  the  consul- 
ship for  a  friend  of  his,  against  the  pursuit  of  Sylla,  and  that 
Sylla  did  a  little  resent  thereat,  and  began  to  speak  great, 
Pompey  turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  effect  hade  liim  be 
quiet ;  for  that  more  men  adored  the  sun  rising  than  the  sun 
setting."    With  Julius  Offisar,  Decimus  Brutus  had  obtained 

'  Sarzd,     Sarsaparilla.     '  Sarza  is  botli  a  teee  iiud  an  herb,' — Ainswui'lli. 
'  Ab.     77tat.    See  page  23. 
'Sorteth.     To  result;  to  issue  iJi. 

'  Sort  how  it  will, 
I  shall  luitfc  gold  for  all.' — Shalcespere. 
'  Participatoi-sjjii  oar  cares.  '  Plat.  Yit.  Pomp.  19, 
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that  interest,  as  he  set  him  down  in  his  testament  for  heir  in  re- 
mainder after  his  nephew ;  and  tliis  was  the  man  tliat  had  power 
with  liim  to  draw  liim  foi-th  to  bis  death ;  for  when  Csesar 
would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard  of  some  ill  presages, 
and  especially  a  dream  of  Calpumia,  tliis  man  lifted  him  gently 
J)y  the  ai-m  out  of  his  chair,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  wonld  not 
dismiss  the  senate  till  his  wife  had  di-eamed  a  better  dream ;' 
and  it  seemed  his  favour  was  bo  gi'eat,  as  Antoniiis,  in  a  letter, 
which  is  recited  verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero's  Phihppics,  called 
him '  venefiaa^  witch, — as  if  he  had  enchanted  Csesai-.'  Augustus 
raised  Agrippa,  though  of  mean  birth,  to  that  height,  as,'  when 
he  consulted  with  Mfficenas  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  Mseeenas  took  the  liberty  to  tel!  him,  that  he  must  either 
marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  life,— ^there 
was  no  third  way,  he  had  made  him  so  great.  "With  Tiberius 
Cassai',  ^ejanns  had  ascended  to  that  height  as  they  two  were 
tenned  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  friends.  "Kh^us,  in  a  letter 
to  him,  saith,  '  Heec  pro  amicitia  nostra  non  occultavi ;"  and 
the  whole  senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  Friendship,  as  to  a 
goddess,  in  respect  of  the  great  deamess'  of  friendship  between 
them  two.  The  like,  or  more,  was  between  Septimus  Severus 
and  PiautJanus;  for  he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  many  the 
daughter  of  Plautianns,  and  would  often  maintain  Plautianus 
in  doing  affronts  to  liis  son ;  and  did  wi'ite  also,  in  a  letter  to  the 
senate,  by  tiiese  words," '  I  love  tlie  man  so  well,  as  I  wish  he 
may  over-live'  me,'  Now  if  these  pi-inces  had  been  as  a  Trajan, 
or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  might  have  thought  that  this  had 
proceeded  of*  an  abundant  goodness  of  nature :  but  being  men 
so  wise,  of  siicli  strength  and  severity  of  mind,  and  so  extreme 
lovers  of  themselves,  as  all  these  were,  it  proveth,  most  plainly, 
that  they  tbund  their  own  feUcity,  tliough  as  great  as  ever  hap- 
pened to  mortal  men,  but  as  a  half  piece,  except  tliey  might 
have  a  friend  to  make  it  entire ;  and  yet,  which'  is  more,  they 

=  pint.  Vil.  J.  Cces.  64. 

"  Cio,  Philip,  xlii.  11.  '  As,     That.    See  page  23. 

*  '  On  aooount  of  our  friendaiip,  I  have  not  concealed  these  tilings.' — Tadt 
Ann.  It.  40. 

'  Deamess.  Ji'ondness.  '  He  must  profess  all  the  deamess  and  friendship.' — 
South.  °  Dioji  Cass.  IxsT. 

'  Overlive.  Swvine.  '  Musidorus,  who  showed  a  mind  noi.  to  oiieWiwe  Prorus, 
prevailed.'— Sir  F.  Sidniy.  '  Of.    i^-om.     See  page  268. 

'  Whieli.     Wliat.—Oltattcsr. 
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were  princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  nephews,  yet  all  these  could 
not  supply  the  comfort  of  friendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Cominens  ohsei-veth  of  his 
first  master,  Dnke  Charles  the  Hardy — namely,  that  he  would 
communicate'  his  secrets  with  none;  and,  least  of  all,  tliose 
secrets  wliich  troubled  liim  most.  "Whereupon  he  goeth  on, 
and  saith,  that  towai-ds  his  latter  time,  that  closene^  did  impair 
and  a  little  perish'  his  understanding.  Surely  Comineus  might 
have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  of 
his  second  master,  Louis  XL,  whose  closeness  was  indeed  his 
tormentor.  Tlie  parable  of  Pythagoi-as  is  dark,  but  true, '  Cor 
ne  edito' — eat  not  tlie  heai-t,"  Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give 
it  a  hard  phi'ase,  those  that  want  friends  to  open  themselves 
unto,  are  cannibals  of  then-  own  heai-ts ;  but  one  thing  is  most 
admirable  (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  firat  fiTiit  of  friendship), 
which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a  ntan's  self  to  his  friend, 
works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cattetli 
griefs  in  halfs ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to 
his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  impai'teth 
his  griefe  to  his  friend,  but  he  giievetli  the  less.  So  that  it  is,  , 
in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of  lite  virtue  as  the 
alchymists  use  to  atti-ibute  to  their  stone  for  man's  body,  that 
it  worketh  all  contrary  effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  ■ 
of  natm-e.  But  yet,  without  praying  in  aid'  of  alchymists,  there 
is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natui'e ;  for, 
in  bodies,  iinion  strengtheneth  and  eheriBlieth  any  natural  action, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  weakenetli  and  dnlleth  any  violent  im- 
pression— and  even  so  is  it  of"  minds. 

'  Coramniiicata  loit/i.      Cmninunieaie  to;  iaipart  toi     'He   aommunicated   tlioae 
thoiiglita  only  with  the  Lord  Digby.' — Clarmdoa. 
'  Perish.     To  catise  to  decag  ;  to  deatroy. 

'Tliy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palaoB  parish,  Margaret.' — Skakespeiv. 
'  Plntareh,  J)e  Edmat.  Piisr.  \1. 

'  Pray  in  aid.     To  be  an  advocate  for.    (A  term  in  law  for  calling  in  one  to 
help  who  has  intereet  in  a  caose.) 

'You  shall  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  Idndnesa, 
When  he  for  grace  is  kneeled  to.' — Shakespere. 
'  0£     Witk  regard  to. 

'  This  quarrel  is  not  now  of  feme  and  tribute. 
But  for  your  own  repablici,' — Ben  Joason, 
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The  Bgcond^fruit  of  friendship  ia  healtlifnl  and  sovereign  for 
the  xmde  retail  ding,  as  the  first  is  for  tlie  affections ;  tbv  friend- 
ship maketh  indeed  a  fair  day  in  the  affections  from  storm  and 
tempests,  but  it  maketh  daylight  in  the  nnderetanding,  ont  of 
dai-iiness  and  confnsion  of  thoughts.  Neitlier  is  tliis  to  be 
luideretood  only  of  faitiifnl  counsel,  which  a  man  receivetli  from 
his  friend ;  hut  before  yon  come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  tliat  who- 
soever' hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thouglifs,  liis  wits  and 
nndei-standing  do  clai-ify  and  brealt  up,  in  the  eonnnniiieating 
and  discoursing  with  another;  lie  tosseth  Ins  tlioughts  more 
easily — he  marshaUetli  them  more  oiMlerly — he  seeth  how  they 
look  when  they  ai-e  turned  into  words — finally,  he  waxeth'  wiser 
than  himself;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  diecoui'se  than  by  a 
day's  meditation.  It  was  well  said  by  Tliemistocles  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  '  Tliat  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and 
put  abi-oad'° — ^whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  figure, 
wliereas  in  tlionghts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Neither  ia  this 
second  fralt  of  triendsliip,  in  opening  the  underetandiug,  re- 
sti'aiued'  only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  tx)  give  a  mau  counsel 
(they  indeed  are  best),  but  even  without  that  a  man  leariietli  of 
himself,  and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth 
his  wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.  In  a  word,  al 
man  were'  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or  pictuj'e  tlian  to 
suffer  his  tlionglits  to  pass  in  smother.' 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fmit  of  friendship  complete, 
that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open,  and  falleth  within 

'Whosoever.     Wlienvee.    'Whosoever  Imth  Christ  for  liis  friend  ehull  be  enre 
of  counsel;  unil  mhosoiver  ia  iiia  own  frieud  will  be  sure  to  oliej  \V~-Soutk. 
'  Was.     To  ffrow  ;  to  beeoiiie. 

'  Nature,  oreBcent,  does  not  grow  iilone 
In  thews  and  bulk ;  but  as  this  temple  waxei, 
Tlie  inwai'd  sei'vioe  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Gvows  wide  withaL' — Skake^Kre. 
'  Pint  Vii.  ri.e,.iiKt.  28. 

'  Kestrained.     Liinited;  confined;  restncied.     'Upon  whut  (tround  can  a  man 
promiae  bimself  a  future  repentnuoe  who  cannot  proini 
life  is  BO  restrained  to  the  present  that  it  cannot  seeuri 
Ihe  very  nest  momeDt.' — Soath. 
*  Were.     Had. 

""'•I  viere  best  not  eal}!' — Shakespere. 
'  Smother  (not  used  as  a  nonn).     A  Hat/ of  hHng  siif.ed. 

'  Then  must  I  fi'oin  the  smoke  into  the  n^nother ; 
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vulgar'  observation — which  is  faithful  coimsel  from  a  friend. 
Heraclitus  saith  well,  in  one  of  Ids  enigmas,  '  Dry  light  is  ever 
the  best;'"  and  certain  it  is,  tiiat  the  hght  that  a  man  receiveth 
by  counsel  from  anotlier  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which 
Cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judgment,  which  is 
ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affections  and  customs.  So 
as  there  is  aa  much  difference  between  the  counsel  that  a  fnend 
giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  betwoen  the 
counsel  of  a  &iend  and  of  a  flatterer;  for  tiiere  is  no  such 
flattei-er  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is 
of  two  sorts ;  tlie  one  concerning  manners,  the  otlier  concern- 
ing business:  for  the  firet,  the  b^t  preservative  to  keep  the 
mind  in  health  is  the  faithfnl  admonition  of  a  friend.  The 
calling  of  a  man's  self  to  a  strict  account  is  a  medicine  some- 
times too  piercing  and  corrosive ;  reading  good  books  of  morality 
is  a  little  flat  and  dead ;  observing  our  faults  in  others  is  eome- 
times  improper  for  oiu*  case ;  but .  the  best  receipt  (best,  I  say, 
to  work,  and  best  to  take)  is  tlie  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is 
a  strange  thing  to  behold  what  gi'oss  errore  and  esti-eme  absur- 
dities many  {especially  of  the  greater  sort)  do  commit,  for  want 
of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of  tliem,  to  the  great  damage  both  of 
their  fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St.  Jam^'  saith,  they  are  as 
men  'that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently  forget 
their  own  sJiape  and  favour,"  As  for  business,  a  man  may  tliiuk, 
if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a 
gamester  seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on:  or,  that  a  man 
in  anger  is  as  wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-and-twenty 
letters ;  or,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off  as  well  upon  the  ai-m 
as  upon  a  rest :  and  such  other  fond'  and  high  imaginations,  to 
think  himself  all  in  all :  but  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good 
counsel  is  that  which  setteth  busings  straight ;  and  if  any  man 
think  that  he  will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces; 


'  Vulgar.      Cominon  ;  geiieral;  puhtic. 

'Most  sure,  and  Dfilgar;  evei-y  one  hears  that.' — Shakespere. 
'  Ap.  Stop.  Serm.  v.  120.  '  Jamea  L  28. 

*  Favour.     Qomasaaitee.    '  I  have  surely  seen  hSm ;  his/oMoifr  ia  familiar  t< 
•Fond.    Foolish;  silly;  weak. 

'  Tis/onf;  to  wail  inevitaWe  Etrokes, 
Ah  'tis  to  laugh  at  them,' — Shakupere. 
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asking  counsel  in  one  bBBineaa  of  one  man,  and  in  another 
busings  of  another  man ;  it  is  as  well  (tliat  is  to  say,  better, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all),  but  he  runneth  two 
dangers ;  one,  that  he  shall  not  be  faithfully  counselled — ^for  it 
is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  he  from  a  perfect  and  entire  fi-iend,  to 
have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked'  to 
soine  ends  which  he  hath  that  givetk  it ;  the  otlier,  that  he  shall 
have  counsel  given,  hui-tful  and  unsafe  (though  witli  good 
meaning)  and  mixed  paiiiy  of  mischief  and  pai'tly  of  remedy — 
even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physician,  that  is  thought  good  for 
the  cure  of  the  disease  you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted 
with  your  body, — and  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for 
present  cure,  but  ovei'throweth  yom-  health  in  some  other  kind, 
and  so  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  tlie  patient :  but  a  friend,  that 
is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  efetate,"  will  bewai'e,  by  f  lu'ther- 
ing  any  present  business,  how  he  dasheth  upon  other  incon- 
venience,— and,  tlieretbre,  rest  not  upon  scattered  covmsele,  for 
they  will  rather  distract  and  mislead  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship  (peace  in  the  affec-  . 
tions  and  support  of  the  judgment),  followeth  the  last  fruity 
which  is,  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels — I  mean, 
aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all  actions  and  occasions.  Here,  the 
best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  maniibld  use  of  friendship,  is 
to  cast  and  see  how  many  thuigs  tliere  ai-e  which  a  man  cannot 
do  himself ;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  sparing  speech 
of  the  ancients,  to  say,  '  tliat  a  friend  is  another  himself,'  for  that 
a  friend  is  far  more  than  himself.  Men  have  their  time,  and 
die  many  times  in  desire  of  some  tilings  which  they  principally 
take  to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finisliing  of  a  work, 
or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a  ti-ue  friend,  he  may  rest  almost 
secure  that  the  eare  of  those  things  will  continue  after  him ; 
BO  tliat  a  man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in  his  desires.  A 
man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but 
where  friendship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to 
him  and  his  deputy ;  for  lie  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend. 
How  many  things  are  tliere  which  a  man  cannot,  with  any 


'  Oook.     To  feteert.    See  page 
'  Estate.     Btaii  ;  condition  ; 
'  His  letter  tliere 
Will  show  you.  Ma  estate' — 
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face  or  comeliness  say  or  do  himself?  A  man  can  scai-ce  allege 
his  own  merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them ;  a  man 
cannot  sometimes  hrook  to  supplicate  or  heg,  and  a  number  of 
the  like :  but  all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  moutli, 
which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again,  a  man's  person 
hath  many  proper'  relations  which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man 
cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father;  to  liis  wife  but  as 
a  husband  :  to  his  enemy  but  upon  tenns :  whereas  a  friend  may 
speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it  sortetV  with  tlie 
person.  But  to  enumerate  these  things  were  endless  :  1  have 
given  the  rule,  where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  pai'fe ;  if 
he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

ANTITHETA   ON  FRTENDSIITP. 
Peo.  Contoa. 

'  Pessiitia  solitiido,  Hon  veras  babore  '  Qui  amieiiiiia  aretas  eopnlat,  novas 
ftmioitinB.  necefwtates  sibi  impoiiit. 

'  T/ie  worst  soltlnde  is  fo  kave  no  real  '  Be  to/to  fortM  dose  fi-iettdsldpa,  m- 
frietidiiUips.'  poees  tm  Mmulfneia  diUies.' 

'  Digna    mala!    fidei   ultio,    amieitiie  'Animi  imbeciUiest,  partivifortunaiii. 

privari.  ■  /(  is  t!ie  marh  of  a  feeble  mind  to 

'  To  be  dep'ived  of  friends  is  a  Jit  go  sitares  in  oiWs  foHwie  with  another.' 
reaarJ  of  faitliiessncss.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

*  It  had  "been  Tiard  for  him  thai  spcik^  it  to  have  pitt  -more  truth 
and  wnArwth  together  in  few  words  tlian  in  thai  speeeA, — 
'  Whoaoemer  is  ddn^hted  in  solitude  is  either  a  loUd  beaator 


Aristotle  had  been  so  unduly  and  absurdly  worsliipped  before 
Bacon's  time,  that  it  was  not  inexcusable  to  be  caiTied  away  by 
the  ebb-tide,  and  unduly  to  disparage  him.  But,  in  truth,  Aristotle 
(for  it  is  of  him  Bacon  is  speaking)  was  quite  right  in  saying 


'  Faulta  proper  to  himself — Skakespere. 
'Sort     TosKit;  to  fit. 
•For  different  styles,  witb  dilForent  subjcete  sort. 
As  several  garbs  with  eoimtvy,  town,  and  court.' — Pope. 
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that  to  Man,  euoh  as  man  is,  friendship  is  indispensable  to  hap- 
piness ;  and  that  one  who  has  no  need,  and  feels  no  need  of  it, 
must  be  either  much  above  human  nature,  or  much  below  it,' 
Aristotle  does  not  presume  to  say  that  no  Being  can  exist  so 
exalted  as  to  be  wholly  independent  of  all  other  Beings,  and  to 
require  no  sympathy,  nor  admit  of  it ;  but  tliat  such  a  Being 
must  be  a  widely  different  Being  from  Man. 

'  It  is  most  untrue,  tTmb  it  should  have  any  charaoter  at  aU  of 


Well  might  Bacon  doubt,  or  deny,  that  incapacity  for  friend- 
ship could  assimilate  Man  to  the  divine  nature.  We  do  not 
find  that  tine  Chi-istians — those  whom  Peter  describes  as  '  par- 
takers of  a  divine  nature  through  the  gi-eat  and  precious  promises 
given  unto  them" — become  less  and  le^  capable  of  friendship 
in  proportion  as  they,  in  any  measure,  attain  to  that  r^emblanee 
to  tlieir  divine  Master,  which  is  yet  to  be  their  perfection  and 
their  happiness  when  they  shall  see  Him  as  He  is ;'  and  after 
which  they,  are  now,  here  below,  continually  striving.  We  do 
not  find  that,  as  they  increase  in  universal  charity,  particular 
friendships  are  swallowed  up  in  it,  or  tliat  any  progre^  to  higher 
and  more  exalted  chi-istian  attainment  makes  a  pai-tial  regard 
towards  one  good  man  more  tlian  another,  unwoiiliy  of  them, 
and  too  naiTow  a  feeUng  for  them  to  entertain.  Far  from  it, 
indeed :  it  is  generally  observed,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  tlie  best 
Christians,  and  the  full^t,  both  of  brotherly  love  towards  all 
'  who  are  of  the  hfmsehdd  offaith^  and  of  univereal  tenderness 
and  benevolence  towards  aJl  their  feUow-creatiwres,  are  also  the 
wai'mest  and  steadiiat  in  their  friendships. 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  future  state 
of  blessedness  and  gloiy,  when  the  saint  is  indeed  made  perfect, 
any  part  of  his  pert'eetion  will  consist  in  being  no  longer 
capable  of  special  individual  friendship.  There  are  many  per- 
sons, however,  who  believe  that  it  will  be  so ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  many  points  in  which  views  of  the  eternal  state  of  tlue  hens 

^  "O  S    fiT/    1  vajmo     kovavdv  fi  /ii/Slv    ieo/ieno;   &'       '    ' 
sro^swf       o  E   )  6jii  m      Beat:.' — Arist.  Poiiiies,  Book  1 
from  a  L  t  n  tr  n  1  t  on      Homo  solitariiis,  aut  Dens  ai 
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of  salvation  ai-e  rendei'ed  more  uninteresting  to  our  feelings,  and 
consequently,  more  uninviting,  than  there  is  any  need  to  make 
them.  Many  suppose  that  when  we  have  attained  to  that 
eternal  state,  the  more  concentrated  and  Hmited  affection  will 
be  lost  in  brotherhood  with  that  '  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  redeemed  out  of  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  people.' 
But  if  we  find,  as  we  do  find,  that  private  friendship  does  not 
interfere  with  christian  hrotherhood,  nor  with  univei-sal  bene- 
volence on  earth,  why  should  it  do  so  in  heaven  ? 

But  'we  have  no  more  decisive  proof  than  this :'  no  one  can  sup- 
pose that  a  Oliristian  in  his  glorified  state  will  he  Tnore  exalted 
than  his  great  Master  while  here  on  eai-th ;  from  Him  we  must 
ever  remain  at  an  immeasurable  distance :  we  hope,  indeed,  to 
he  free  from  the  suffering  of  om-  blessed  Lord  in  his  state  of 
humiliation  here  below ;  hut  never  to  equal  his  perfections. 
Yet  He  was  not  incapable  of  friendship.  He  certainly  loved, 
indeed,  aU  mankind,  more  than  any  other  man  ever  did ;  since 
(as  Paul  says)  '  while  we  were  yet  enemies.  He  died  for  us ;' 
He  loved  especially  the  disciples  who  constantly  followed  Him ; 
but  even  among  the  Apostles,  He  distinguished  one  as  more 
peculiarly  and  privately  '\ast  friend — John  was  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.'  Can  we  then  ever  be  too  highly  exalted  to  be 
capable  of  friendship  ? 

*I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  the  extension  and 
perfection  of  friendship  will  constitute  gi-eat  part  of  the  futm'e 
happiness  of  the  blest.  Many  have  lived  in  vai-ious  and  distant 
ages  and  countries,  perfectly  adapted  (I  mean  not  mei-ely  in 
their  being  generally  estimable,  but  in  the  agreement  of  their 
tastes,  and  suitableness  of  dispositions)  for  friendship  with  each 
other,  but  who,  of  couree,  could  never  meet  in  this  world. 
Many  a  one  selects,  when  he  is  reading  history, — a  truly-pious 
Christian,  most  especially  in  reading  sacred  histoiy, — some  one 
or  two  favourite  characters,  witli  whom  he  feels  that  a  personal 
acquaintancewouldhavebeen  peculiarly  delightful  to  him.  Why 
should  not  such  a  desire  be  realized  in  a  future  state?  A  wish 
to  see  and  personally  know,  for  example,  the  Apostle  Panl,  or 
John,  is  the  most  likely  to  arise  in  the  noblest  and  purest  mind ; 


'  From  j1  View  of  Ike  SaHpiare  Eevelations  of  a  Fidure  iS 
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I  should  Ije  sorry  to  think  sueh  a  wish  absurd  and  presump- 
fcuoos,  or  unlikely  to  he  gratified.  The  highest  enjoyment, 
doubtless,  to  the  blest,  -will  be  the  personal  knowledge  of  their 
divine  and  beloved  Master ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  tliat  some 
pai't  of  their  happiness  will  consist  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  greatest  of  his  followers  also ;  and  of  tliose  of  them  in  par- 
ticular whose  pecuHar  qualities  are,  to  each,  the  most  peculiarly 
attractive. 

'  In  this  world,  again,  our  friendships  are  limited  not  only  to 
those  who  live  in  the  same  age  and  countiy,  but  to  a  email 
portion  even  of  those  who  ai'e  not  unlaiown  to  us,  and  whom 
we  know  to  be  estimable  and  amiable,  and  who,  we  feel,  niight 
have  been  among  our  dear^t  friends.  Our  command  of  time 
and  leisure  to  cultivate  friendships,  imposes  a  limit  to  their 
extent ;  they  are  bounded  i-ather  by  the  occupation  of  our 
thoughts,  tban  of  our  affeotkyns.  And  the  removal  of  such  im- 
pediments in  a  better  world,  seems  to  me  a  most  desirable,  and 
a  most  probable  change. 

'  I  see  no  reason,  again,  why  those  who  have  heen  dearest 
friends  on  eai'tli,  should  not,  when  admitted  to  that  happy  state, 
continue  to  be  so,  with  fuU  knowledge  and  recollection  of  their 
former  friendship.  If  a  man  is  still  to  continue  (as  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose)  a  social  Being,  and  capable  of  friend- 
ship, it  seems  contraiy  to  all  probability  tliat  he  should  cast  off 
or  forget  his  former  fi-iends,  who  are  partakers  with  him  of  the 
like  exaltation.  He  will,  indeed,  be  greatly  changed  from  what 
he  was  on  earth,  and  imfitted  perhaps  for  friendship  with  such 
a  Being  as  one  of  xiB  is  mow  ;  but  his  friend  will  have  under- 
gone (by  supposition)  a  corresponding  change.'  And  as  we  have 
seen  those  who  have  been  loving  playfellows  in  childhood,  grow 
up,  if  they  grow  up  with  good,  and  with  like,  dispositions,  into 
still  closer  ii'iendship  in  riper  years,  so  also  it  is  probable  that 
when  this  our  state  of  ohUdhood  shall  be  perfected,  in  the 
matmity  of  a  better  world,  the  Uke  attachment  wiU  continue 

'  The  Eiinie  thought  is  beaalnfiilly  expressed  by  one  of  the  most  excellent  of 
Baered  poets, — the  auUior  of  Tlie  Christian  Year : — 

'  That  BO,  before  the  Judgmeiit-seat, 

Thongh  changed  and  glorified  oaoh  face. 
Not  unremember'd  we  may  meet. 
For  endless  agea  to  embrace.' 
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between  tlioae  companions  who  have  trod  together  the  christian 
path  to  Glory,  and  have  '  taken  sweet  connael  together,  and 
walked  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends,'  A  change  to  indiffe- 
rence towai'ds  those  who  have  fixed  their  heai-ts  on  the  same 
objects  with  oui^elves  dming  this  earthly  pilgi-image,  and  have 
given  and  received  mutual  aid  during  their  com'se,  is  a  change 
as  little,  I  ti'ust,  to  be  expected,  as  it  is  to  be  desired.  It 
certainly  is  not  such  a  change  as  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to 
prepare  for. 

'  And  a  belief  that,  under  euch  circumstances,  our  earthly 
attachments  will  remain,  is  as  benetieial  as  it  is  reasonable.  It 
is  liljely  very  greatly  to  influence  our  choice  of  friends ;  which 
surely  is  no  small  matter.  A  sincere  Christian  would  not  indeed 
be,  at  any  rate,  uttei'ly  carel^s  whether  those  were  sincere 
Ohiistians  also,  with  whom  he  connected  himself :  but  his  eai'e 
is  likely  to  be  much  greater,  if  he  hopes,  that,  provided  he  shall 
have  selected  such  as  are  treading  the  same  path,  and  if  he  shaU 
have  studied  to  promote  theu-  eternal  welfare,  he  shall  meet 
again,  never  to  pai-t  more,  those  to  whom  his  heart  is  most 
engaged  here  below.  The  hope  also  of  rejoining  in  a  better 
state,  the  friend  whom  he  sees  advancing  towards  tliat  state,  is 
an  additional  spur  to  his  own  virtuous  exertions.  Eveiything 
whicli  can  make  heaven  appear  more  desirable,  is  a  help  towai'ds 
his  progress  in  christian  excellence ;  and  as  one  of  the  gi-eatest 
of  eai'tbly  enjoyments  to  the  best  and  most  exalted  Ohiistian,  is 
to  witness  the  happiness  of  a  friend,  so,  one  of  the  brightest  of 
his  hop^  will  be,  ^at  of  exulting  in  the  most  perfect  happiness 
of  those  most  deai-  to  him. 

'  As  for  the  grief,  which  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  for 
the  loss— the  total  and  final  loss — of  some  who  may  have  been 
dear  to  him  on  earth,  as  well  as  of  vast  multitudes,  I  fear,  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  I  have  only  this  to  remai"k :  that  a  wise 
and  good  man  in  this  life,  though  he  never  ceas^  to  use  his 
endeavours  to  reclaim  the  wicked,  and  to  diminish  every  kind  of 
evil  and  suffering,  yet,  in  cases  where  it  is  clear  that  no  good  can 
be  done  by  him,  strive,  as  far  as  possible  (though  often  without 
much  success),  to  witMiraM  his  thoughts  from  evil  which  he 
cannot  lessen,  but  which  still,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  will  often 
cloud  his  mind.  We  erniiwi  at  pleasure  draw  off  om  thoughts 
entirely  from  painful  subjects  which  it  is  in  vain  to  meditate 
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about.  The  power  to  do  thie  completely,  -when  we  will,  would 
be  a  great  increase  of  happiness ;  and  this  power,  therefore,  it  is 
reaBonable  to  suppose  the  blessed  will  po^ess  in  the  world  to 
come— that  they  wilt  occupy  their  minds  entirely  with  the 
thoughts  of  things  agi'eeable,  and  in  which  their  exertions  can 
be  of  service ;  and  wiU  be  able,  by  an  effort  of  tlie  will,  com- 
pletely to  banish  and  exclude  every  idea  that  might  alloy  their 


^A  dem-e  io  sequester  a  maiCs  sdf  for  a  higher  corm&rmtwn, 

such  as  is  faimd really  and  trvly  m,  divers  of  the 

(mdent  hermits  <md  hol/yfathei's  of  the  Church.^ 

Bacon  here  seems  to  agree  in  tliat  commendation  of  a 
monastic  life  which  is  sometimes  heard  even  now  from  Pro- 
testants. On  this  subject  I  talce  leave  to  c[uote  a  passage  from 
the  Oaut-wnsfor  the  Tvmes. 

'  Tlie  monks  ai-e  represented  by  Eoman-Oatholic  wi-itei-s  as  all 
pious  men,  who,  bent  upon  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  temper 
of  mind,  witlidrew  from  the  world  for  that  purpose ;  as  if  the 
business  and  dvities  of  this  world  were  not  the  very  discipline 
which  God  has  appointed  for  cultivating  real  righteousness  in 
us.  And  then,  the  leai-ning,  peace,  and  piety  of  the  monas- 
teries is  strongly  contrasted  with  tlie  ignorance  and  irreligion 
and  perpetual  wars,  of  the  dark  and  troublous  times,  which  are 
commonly  called  'the  middle  ages,'  in  such  a  manner  that 
even  Protestants  are  sometimes  led  to  think  and  say  that,  at 
least  in  former  times,  and_/(w  those  times,  the  monasteries  were 
commendable  institutions.  But  they  forget  that  it  was  the  very 
system  of  which  these  were  a  part,  which  Ttiade  tlie  world  so  dark 
and  unquiet ;  and  then,  like  the  ivy  which  has  reduced  a  fine 
building  to  a  shattered  min,  they  held  together  the  fragments 
of  that  ruin. 

'  Of  course,  if  you  teach  men  that  holiness  can  be  only,  or  can 
be  best  attained  by  withdrawing  from  the  world  into  a  cloister, 
all  those  who  are  bent  on  living  a  holy  life  will  withdi'aw  from 
the  world;  and  they  will,  in  so  withdrawing,  take  from  the 
world  that  which  should  reform  it — the  benefit  of  their  teaching, 
and  the  encouragement  of  their  example.  One  after  another 
all  those  most  promising  men,  who  slioTild  have  been,  each  in 
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tlie  place  where  Providence  had  set  him,  'the  light  of  the 
world,'  and  '  the  salt  of  the  earth,'  will  leave  the  station  to 
which  God  had  called  tliem,  and  seclnde  themselves  within  the 
walls  of  a  monastery ;  and  then,  in  proportion  as  the  influence 
of  good  men  is  removed  more  and  more,  society  will  hecome 
eveiy  day  worse  and  woree.  The  biminess  and  pleasures  of  the 
world  will  be  looked  upon  as  necessarily  sinful,  and  those  who 
mix  in  them  as  necessai-ily  imholy ;  and  the  thought  of  using 
them  as  a  discipline  in  godliness,  and  learning  how  to  '  use  tliis 
world  witliout  abusing  it,'  will  be  lost  out  of  men's  minds ;  till 
at  last,  by  the  working  of  such  a  system,  all  appearance  oi:'  piety 
will  really  be  confined  to  the  monasteries,  and  the  common  state 
of  society,  and  the  ordinaiy  coui-se  of  life,  will  be  tainted  with 
impurity,  aad  disturbed  by  violence,  and  the  world  will  seem 
again,  as  it  did  in  heathen  times,  to  '  lie  in  wickedness."  When 
the  SALT  is  thus  drawn  away  from  the  mass,  and  collected  to 
particular  spots,  the  remainder  is  left  to  putrefy. 

'  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Some,  ev 
men,  who  have  visited  Slave-States,  ai-e  satisfied  at  being  told 
that  the  slaves  ai'e  far  better  oif  and  more  civilized  there  than 
in  tlieir  own  bai-bai'ian  countries ;  which  is,  probably,  for  the 
most  pai't  true.  But  why  have  the  African  countiies  continued 
so  long  in  gross  bai-barism?  They  have  long  had  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  who  might  have  taught  them  to  raise  sugar- 
and  cotton,  <fec.,  at  home,  for  the  European  markets,  and  in 
other  ways  might  have  civilized  them.  And  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  incapable  of  learning ;  since  free  negroes  in  various 
coimtries,  though  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  de- 
graded caste,  are  yet  (however  inferior  to  us)  far  advanced 
beyond  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa, 

'  But  it  is  the  very  slceoe-trade  itself  that  has  kept  them  bar- 
barians, by  encouraging  wai"s  for  the  purpose  of  taking  captives 
to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  tlie  viUanous  practice  of  kidnapping, 
and  ti'ading  in  each  other's  happiness  and  liberties.  It  is  the 
verj  system  itself,  which  men  seek  to  excuse  by  pointing  out 
the  comfortable  state  of  slaves  when  they  are  cairght  and  sold, 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  produces,  and  must,  if  persisted  in,  per- 
petuate, the  barbarous  condition  with  which  this  comparative 
comfoi't  is  contrasted.  The  whole  of  these  African  tribes  might, 
under  a  better  system,  have  enjoyed  in  freedom,  far,  very  far, 
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greater  comfort  in  their  native  land,  than  that  whieh  some  of 
them  now  possess,  as  slaves,  in  a  foreign  land. 

'  So,  also,  in  tlie  case  of  the  monasteries.  Those  who  shiit 
themselves  up  there  might  have  exercised  a  much  better  and 
more  rational  piety  (like  the  Apcetles  and  fii'st  Christians)  out 
of  them,  and  in  the  world ;  and  if  they  had  lived  amongst  their 
fellow-men,  would  have  helped  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of  society 
aronnd  them.  And  it  was  just  the  same  evil  system  wliich 
bmied  some  good  men  (lilie  lamps  in  sepnlehrea)  in  tlie  cells  of 
monasteries,  and  made  the  general  mass  of  society  outside  the 
walls  of  those  estabhshments  so  bad,  that  it  seemed  to  excuse 
theu'  withdrawal  from  it, 

'  It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  some  monts  some- 
times did  some  good  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  were 
often  engaged  in  education,  attendance  on  the  poor,  copying  of 
maunscripts,  agricultnre,  &c,,  and  ail  these  were  really  useful 
occupations.  It  is  not  to  these  thin^  we  object,  when  we 
object  to  monasteries;  for  with  monaateiies  these  have  no 
necessary  connection. 

'  Let  associations  be  formed  foe  a  good  object,  when  need- 
ful ;  instead  of  first  forming  an  association  as  an  end  in  itself, 
and  tlien.  looking  out  for  somdhiiig  for  it  to  do ;  else,  that 
something,,  being  a  secondary  matter,  will  sometimes  be  ill 
done,  or  neglected,  and  sometimes  will  be  what  had  better  be 
left  nndone.' 


'  There  is  as  Tmich  difference  ieiween  the  cmmsel  thai  a  friend 
gweth,  and  that  a  Tnan  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the 
counsel  of  a  friend  cmd  of  a  flatterer.     For  there  is  no  such 
flatterer  as  a  ina/n^s  self 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  notes  on  '  Truth,'  that  men  are 
in  danger  of  exercising  on  themselves,  when  under  the  iniluence 
of  some  pa^ion,  a  most  pernicions  oratoncal  power,  by  plead- 
ing the  cause,  as  it  were,  each,  before  himself,  of  that  passion. 
Suppose  it  anger,  for  instance,  that  he  is  feeling ;  he  is  naturally 
disposed  to  dwell  on,  and  amplify  the  aggravating  circumstances 
of  tlie  supposed  provocation,  so  as  to  make  out  a  good  case  for 
himself     This  of  course  tends  to  heighten  his  resentment,  and 
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to  satisfy  him  that  lie  '  doth  well  to  be  angry ;'  or  perhaps  to 
persuade  him  that  he  is  riot  aDgi7,  hut  ia  a  model  of  patience 
under  intolerable  wrongs.  And  the  like  takes  place,  if  it  be 
seliish  cupidity,  unjust  partiality,  party-spirit,  or  any  other 
passion  that  may  be  operating.  For,  miivei-saUy,  men  are  but 
too  apt  to  take  more  pains  in  justifying  tlieir  propensities,  thau 
it  would  cost  to  control  them.  But  besides  the  danger  of  selt- 
deeeit,  when  under  the  immediate  influence  of  a  passion,  many 
a  man  deceives  himself  as  to  what  really  are  his  own  natural 
tendencies.  For  instance,  one  who  is  somewhat  inclined  to  the 
love  of  money  may  fancy  himself  remarkably  liberal ;  because 
every  act  of  liberaHty  will  have  cost  him  such  an  effort,  that 
he  wiU  think  much  of  it,  as  a  most  heroic  sacrifice.  A  man, 
again,  who  has  much  self-esteem,  may  fancy  himself  peculiai-ly 
modest  and  humble,  because  he  will  view,  a&  it  were,  tlirongh 
a  magnitying-glass  any  act  of  condescension,  and  will  seem  to 
himself  to  be  lowering  his  own  just  pretensions,  when  he  is 
taking  upon  himself  lees  than  he  thinks  he  has  a  fair  claim  to, 
though,  in  reality,  more  than  is  right.     And  so  in  other  cases. 

Now,  as  the  advice  of  a  good  physician  may  be  of  use  in 
helping  us  to  understand  our  own  bodily  constitution,  so  a 
judicious  friend,  a  wise  and  candid  coimseUor,  may  perform  a 
like  service  in  the  important  point  of  self-knowledge,  and  help 
to  guard  us  against  this  kind  of  self-deceit.  According  to  the 
Hindoo  law,  the  penalty  denounced  against  a  breach  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  is  remitted  only  in  case  of  tlie  inducement  to  its 
commission  having  been  the  present  of  an,  de^hamty—tlm  being 
considered  a  douGffu/r  too  magnificent  for  any  one  to  be  expected 
to  refuse.  Now,  in  Europe,  though  an  actual  elephant  is  not 
the  very  thing  that  offers  the  strongest  temptation,  there  is  in 
most  people's  conscience  something  analogous  to  it ;  and  diffe- 
rent things  are  '  elephants'  to  different  people.  Happy  is  that 
man  who  has  a  faithfal  friend  to  remind  him  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for,  and  to  help  him  to  discover,  his  '  elephant,' 


It  will  always  be  improper  for  our  ease  unless  we  make  tlie 
right  use  of  such  observation, — ^which  is,  so  to  estimate  the 
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temptations  of  others  that  we  may  the  bettei'  understand  our 
own. 

'How  is  it  men,  when  they  in  judgment  sit 

On  tha  Bftma  faults,  now  oenaui'O,  now  acij^uit  1 

"Us  not  that  they  are  to  the  error  blind, 

But  tksit  a  ditTerent  object  £lls  the  mind. 

Judging  of  otliere,  we  con  see  t«o  well 

Their  grieTOua  fall ;  but  not,  how  giieved  they  fell; 

Judging  ouraelveB,  we  to  our  minds  reeall. 

Hot  haw  we  fell,  but  how  we  giiared  to  falL' 

— Crabbe,  Tales  of  tlie  Hall. 
But  though  ten  thousand  of  the  greatest  faults  in  otheis  are, 
to  us,  of  less  consequence  than  one  email  fault  in  ourselves, 
yet  self-approval  is  so  much  more  agreeable  to  us  than  self- 
examination, — ^which,  aa  Bacon  says,  '  is  a  medicine  sometimes 
too  piercing  and  coiTOsive,'' — that  we  are  more  ready  to  examine 
our  neighbours  than  ourselves,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  finding, 
or  fancying,  that  we  are  better  than  they ;  forgetting  that,  eveu 
if  it  really  is  so,  better  does  not  always  imply  good;  and  that 
our  eom'se  of  duty  is  not  Hke  a  race  which  is  won  by  him  who 
runs,  however  slowly,  if  the  rest  are  still  slower.  It  is  this 
forgetfulness  that  causes  bad  examples  to  do  much  the  gi'eatest 
amount  of  evil  among  those  who  do  not  follow  them.  For, 
among  the  four  kinds  of  bad  examples  tliat  do  us  harm — 
namely,  those  we  imi^ojte— those  we  proudly  eaniU  over — those 
which  drive  us  into  an  opposite  extreme— and  those  which 
lower  our  st)mdard,—iins  last  is  the  most  hurtful.  For  otw  who 
is  corrupted  by  becoming  as  bad  as  a  bad  example,  there  are  ten 
that  are  debased  by  being  content  with  being  better. 

But  though  this  observing  of  faults  in  another  is  thus  '  some- 
times improper  for  our  case' — and  though,  at  any  time,  to  dweli 
on  the  faults  of  another  is  wrong,— yet  in  the  case  of  a  friend, 
though  not  of  a  stranger,  we  are  perhaps  ready  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  eiTOr,  of  overlooking  them  altogether,  or  of  defending 
them.  ]!?ow,  it  is  absolutely  neeessaiy  to  perceive  and  acknowl- 
edge them :  for,  if  we  think  onrselvra  bound  to  vindicate  them 
in  oui'  friend,  we  shall  not  be  very  likely  to  condemn  them  in 
ourselves.  Self-love,  wiU,  most  likely,  demand  fair  play,  and 
urge  that  what  is  right  in  om-  friend  is  not  wrong  in  us ;  and 
we  shall  have  been  perverting  our  own  piinciples  of  morality ; 
thus  turning  the  friendship  that  might  yield  such  '  fair  fruit* 
into  a  banefiil  poison-tree. 
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'  The  two  nobUfr^dts  offriendsJdp  (peace  in  the  affections,  and 
support  of  the  jvdginent)  foUow  the  last  fruit,  which  is,  lilee 
the  pomegranate,  fiiU  of  maavyhemeh  .  .  .  .' 

'  The  mmdfdld  lese  {^friendship.' 

One  of  these  manifold  uses  of  friendship  is,  the  advantage, 
not  noticed  by  Bacon,  to  be  derived  from  a  very,  veiy  discreet 
and  pure-minded  friend ;  that  yon  may  ti-ust  him  to  conceal 
from  you  some  things  which  you  had  better  not  know.  There 
are  cases  m  which  there  is  an  advantage  in  knowing,  and  an 
advantage  in  not  knowing ;  and  the  two  cannot  of  course  be 
combined,  except  by  the  thing  being  known  to  your  other  selt^ — 
your  '  alter  ipse,' — and  kept  back  from  you. 

For  instance,  a  man  may  have  done  something  amiss ;  your 
ftiend  may  say  to  him, '  I  have  not  told  my  friend  of  this,  and 
will  not,  provided  you  take  care  to  discontinue  the  pi-actice — to 
rectify  what  is  done  wrong, — to  keep  clear  of  any  repetition,  &c., 
as  the  case  may  be.'  And  he  will  be  more  encouraged  to  do 
60  if  he  knows  that  your  estimation  of  him  is  not  as  yet  im- 
paired. And  yet  such  a  person  has  need  to  be  carefully  looked 
after ;  which  of  course  your  friend  will  take  care  to  do. 

And  there  are  other  cases  also  in  which  such  a  concealment 
will  be  advantageous.  But  of  course  one  who  can  be  so  trusted 
must  be,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  consummate  wisdom  and 
integi'ity, 

It  may  be  woiih  noticing  as  a  curious  circumstance,  wlien 
persons  past  forty  before  they  were  at  all  acquainted,  fonn 
together  a  very  close  intimacy  of  friendship.  I'or  grafts  of  old 
wood  to  talie^  tliere  must  be  a  wondei'ful  congeniality  between 
the  ti-ees. 
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"P  lOHES  are  for  spending,  and  spending  for  honour  and  good 
■^»'  actioQB — therefore  extraordinary  expense  must  be  Hmited 
by  the  worth  of  the  occasion :  for  voluntary  undoing'  may  be  as 
well  for  a  man's  country  as  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but 
ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and 
governed  with  such  regai'd  as'  it  be  within  his  compass ;  and  not 
subject  to  deceit  and  abuse  of  servants ;  and  ordered  to  the  best 
show,  that  the  bills  may  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad. 
Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary 
expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  hie  receipts ;  and  if  be 
think  to  wax'  rich,  bnt  to  the  tliird  part.  It  is  no  baseness 
for  t±ie  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into  their  own  estate. 
Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but  doubting'  to 
bring  themselves  into  melancholy,  in  respect'  they  shall  find  it 
broken :  but  woimds  cannot  be  em'ed  without  searching.  He 
that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  at  all  had  need  botli  chuse 
well  those  whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often ;  for  new 
are  more  timorous  and  less  subtle.  He  that  can  look  into  his 
estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A 
man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense,  to  be 
as  saving  again  in  some  other :  as,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to 
be  saving  in  apparel ;  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  haU,  to  be  saving 
in  the  stable,  and  the  like ;  for  he  that  is  plentiful  in,  expenses 
of  all  kinds,  will  hardly  be  presei'ved  from  decay.  In  cleai'ing 
of  a  man's  estate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself  in  being  too 
sudden  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long,  for  hasty  selling  is 
commonly  as  disadvantageable'  as  interest.  Besides,  he  that 
clears  at  once  wOl  relapse,  tor,  finding  himself  out  of  straits,  he 


*  Undoing.    Huin.     '  He  that  Tcntures  to  bo  a  surety  for  another,  < 
doinff  for  Ms  sake.' — SmilJi. 

'  As.     That.    See  page  23. 

'Was.     Tograia;  to  beeoine.    See  page  284. 

*  Doubt.     To  fear. 

'  1  douht  there's  deep  reseatment  in  Mb  TomA'—Otiiiay. 
'  In  respect.     In  case. 

'  Disadvantageable.     DUadvimtageous.     'The  said  court  had  giyei 
advaJitageabU  relation  of  three  great  farme.' — AMkon, 
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■will  revert  to  his  customs ;  but  he  that  clearetli  by  degrees 
induceth  a  habit  of  frugahty,  and  gaineti  as  well  upon  hia 
mind  as  upon  his  estate.  Certainly,  who'  hath  a  state  to  repair 
may  not  despise  small  tilings :  and,  commonly,  it  is  less  dis- 
honourable to  abiidge  petty  charges  than  to  stoop  to  petty 
gettings.  A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges  which,  once 
begun,  will  continue ;  but  in  matters  that  return  not  he  may 
be  more  magnificent. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Hiohes  aT6foT  sp&nding  /  and  spending  for  honow^ 

For  those  who  are  above  the  poorest  classy,  the  heaviest,  or 
some  of  the  heaviest  expenses  ai'e,  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  '  for 
honoui'' — i.  e.  for  the  display  of  wealth.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
commonly  speak  of '  display  of  wealth'  except  when  tlie  wealth 
and  the  display  of  it  are  something  unusually  gi'eat.  We  speak 
rather  of  'living  in  a  decent  or  in  a  handsome  style.'  But  this 
does  certainly  imply  the  purchase  of  many  articles  which  we 
provide  ourselves  with  ieca/use  they  are  cosUy; — which  are  pro- 
vided in  order  to  be  observed,  and  observed  ae  costly ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  because  the  absence  of  them  would  be 
observed  as  denoting  shabbiness.  For  instance,  a  silver  watch, 
or  a  gilt  one,  is  as  tm&fvl  as  a  gold  one ;  and  beech  or  cheiTy- 
tree  makes  as  useful  fm-niture  as  mahogany  or  rose-wood.  And 
as  for  the  mere  gi-atification  to  the  eye,  of  the  superior  beauty  of 
these  latter,  this  is,  to  persons  of  moderate  means,  no  sufficient 
setoff  against  the  difference  of  cost.  Moreover,  a  bunch  of 
wild  flowei-s,  or  a  necklace  of  crah's-eye-seeds,  &c.,  are  as  pretty 
to  look  at,  and  as  becoming,  as  jewels  or  coral ;  and  if  tlnese 
latter  were  to  become  equally  cheap,  some  other  kind  of  deco- 
ration would  be  sought  foi-,  and  prized  on  account  of  its  known 


For,  though  people  censure  any  one  for  maldng  a  display 
heyond  his  station,  if  he  falls  below  it  in  what  are  considered 


■Who.    Hewho. 
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die  decenciea  of  his  station,  he  is  considered  as  either  aljaui'dly 
penui'ions  or  else  veiy  poor. 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  any  one  be  at  all  ashamed 
of  this  latter,— supposing  his  povei'tj'  is  not  the  result  of  any  mis- 
conduct? The  answer  is,  that  though  poverty  is  not  accounted 
by  any  persons  of  sense  disgraoefid,  the  exposui-e  of  it  is  felt  to 
be  a  thing  indecent:  and  though,  accordingly,  a  right-minded 
man  does  not  seek  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  he  does  not  like  to  ex- 
pose it,  any  more  thait  he  would  to  go  without  clothes. 

The  Greeks  and  Komans  had  no  distinct  expressions  for  the 
'disgi-aceful'  and  the  'indecent:'  'turpe'  and  ataxpov  served  to 
express  both.  And  some  of  the  ancient  philosophei-s,  especially 
the  Cynics  (see  Oic.  de  Off^)  founded  paradoxes  on  this  ambi- 
guity, and  tlaus  bewildered  their  hearers  and  tliemselves.  For 
it  is  a  great  disadvantage  not  to  have  (as  our  language  has)  dis- 
tinct expressions  for  thin^  really  different. 

Thei'e  are  several  thin^,  by  the  way  besides  those  just 
attended  to,  which  are  of  the  character  of,  not  disgraceful,  but 
indecent :  that  is,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  not  ashamed, 
bat  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  obtrude  on  any  one's 
notice :  6.  g.  selt-love,  which  is  the  deliberate  desire  for  one's 
own  happiness ;  and  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  others. 
These  are  not — when  not  carried  to  excess — vices,  and  cou- 
sequentiy  are  not  disgi'aceful.  Any  vice  a  man  wishes  to  be 
thought  not  to  have;  but  no  one  pretends  oi'  wishes  to  be 
thought  wholly  destitute  of  all  regard  for  his  own  welfare  or 
for  tiie  good  opinion  of  liis  fellow-creatures.  But  a  man  of 
sense  and  delicacy  keeps  these  in  the  backgi'ound,  and,  as  it 
were,  clothes  them,  because  they  become  offensive  when  pro- 
minently displayed. 

And  so  it  is  with  poverty.  A  man  of  sense  is  not  asliamed 
of  it,  or  of  deliberately  confessing  it ;  but  he  keeps  the  marks 
of  it  out  of  sight. 

These  observations  a  person  was  malting  to  a  friend,  who 
sti'emionsly  controverted  his  views,  and  could  not,  or  would  not, 
perceive  the  distinction  above  pointed  out.  'I,  for  my  part,' 
said  he,  '  am  poor,  and  I  feel  no  shame  at  all  at  its  being 
known.  Why,  this  coat  that  I  now  have  on,  I  have  had  tm-ned, 
because  I  could  not  well  afford  a  new  one ;  and  I  care  not  who 
knows  it.'     He  did  not  perceive  that  he  had  established  the 
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veiy  point  he  was  controverting ;  for  if  there  had  been,  in  hi9 
view,  nothing  indecent  in  the  display  of  povei-ty,  he  would  have 
worn  the  coat  without  turning.  He  might  have  had  it  scoured 
if  needful ;  hut  thoiigh  clean,  it  would  still  have  looked  thread- 
bai'e ;  and  he  did  not  like  to  make  tiiia  display  of  poverty. 

'  Ordina/ry  expense  <mght  to  he  limited  lyy  a  man^e  estate.' 

It  is  of  course  a  gi'eat  folly — and  a  veiy  common  one,— for 
a  man  to  impoverish  himself  hy  a  showy  expenditure  heyond 
his  means.  And  it  is  a  minor  folly  for  him — without  ouf^ 
running — to  make  a  display  beyond  his  station,  and  to  waste 
money  on  show  such  as  was  not  expected  of  him,  when  he 
might,  obviously,  have  foimd  many  better  uses  for  it ;  but  when 
to  chuse  the  time  as  to  each  point,  would  of  courae  be  no  easy 
matter. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  in  reference  to  what  may  be 
called  ornamental  expense — anything  that  is  not  so  strictly  re- 
quired aa  a  dec&nuy,  that  you  would  be  censured  and  ridiculed 
for  being  without  it, — that  you  should  have  such  articles  only 
as  you  can  afford,  not  only  to  buy,  but  to  r^la^e ;  supposing 
them  of  a  perishable  nature. 

For,  the  '  honour,'  as  Bacon  calls  it,  of  any  display  of  wealth, 
consists,  surely,  in  not  only  havvng  such  and  such  ai'ticles,  but 
having  them  witliout  imeasiness ; — ^without  any  very  anxious 
care  about  them.  If  you  have  a  very  fine  set  of  china-ware,  and 
are  in  a  continual  apprehension  of  its  being  broken,  you  had 
better,  in  point  of  respectabiHty  as  well  as  of  comfort,  have  been 
content  with  plain  "Worcester.  If  a  lady  is  in  a  perpetual  fever 
lest  some  ccffitly  veil  or  gown  sliould  be  soiled  or  torn,  this 
indicates  that  she  would  have  done  better  to  wear  a  less  costly 
dr^s.  There  is  something  in  what  is  said  by  little  Sandford  in 
the  '  Tale,'  who  prefeired  a  honi  cup  to  one  of  silver,  '  because 
it  never  made  him  uneasy.' 

Of  coiirse  it  is  not  meant  that  a  man  should  not  live  in  a 
house  such  as  he  could  not  afford  with  perfect  ease  to  rebuild 
if  it  were  burnt  down ;  or  that  he  ought  to  be  thus  prepared  to 
meet  with  other  such  extraordinary  calamities.  But  he  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  each  kind  of  accident  that  each  kind  of 
ai"ticle  respectively  is  corrnnorily liable  to :  e.g.  glass  and  porce- 
lain to  be  broken,  trinkets  to  be  dropped  and  lost,  horees  to  be 
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lamed,  &e.  If  you  cannot  face  the  ordinary  and  average 
amount  of  accidents  with  respect  to  any  sxich  article,  or  if  it  is 
a  matter  of  anxioua  care  and  uneasiness,  you  are  better  without 
it.  For  this  anxious  care  and  uneasiness  prov^  that  the  ex- 
pense is  a  greai  one  to  i/ow.  You  may  indeed  conceal  ihis 
anxious  care,  and  show,  externally,  a  feigned  composure  and 
indifference.  But  then  you  are  undergoing  aU  this  uneasine^, 
— and  also  all  this  labour  to  hide  this  uneasiness, — for  ihe  sake 
of  appearing  richer  than  you  ai-e.  But  to  one  who  has  no  wish 
of  this  kind,  the  proper  measui'e  is,  with  a  view  to  respectability, 
SB  well  as  peace  of  mind,  not  what  expenses  he  can  afi'ord,  but 
what  he  can  habitually  afford  withoatf eeUng  them  a  grievous  ea/re. 

Of  comse  higher  motives  come  in,  when  one  considers  the 
good  that  may  be  done,  to  our  friends  and  to  the  poor,  by 
curtailing  showy  expenditure. 

It  is  wonderful  how  some  people  fail  to  perceive  what  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  figure  a  man  makes  who  is  continually 
bemoaning  the  narrowness  of  his  means,  and  setting  forth  the 
hardship  of  his  case  in  not  having  a  better  income,  while  he  ie 
sitting  in  a  room  full  of  inlaid  tables,  splendid  inkstands  and 
boxes,  and  other  costly  gewgaws,  which  it  is  no  discredit  at  all 
to  be  without,  and  which  ai'e  thought  desirable  chiefly  as  a 
display  of  wealth. 

'  It  is  9W  hasenessfor  the  greatest  to  descend,  and  look  into 
tJieir  own  estate,' 

It  is  worth  remarking,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  and  the 
reverse  of  what  many  would  expect,  that  the  expenses  called  for 
by  a  real  or  imagined  necessity,  of  those,  who  have  large  in- 
comes, are  greater  in  propoiijon  than  those  of  persons  with 
slender  means ;  and  that  consequently  a  larger  proportion  of 
what  are  called  the  rich,  are  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  than 
of  the  poorer.  This  is  often  overlooked,  because  the  absolute 
jiMmier  of  those  with  large  incomes  is  so  mucli  less,  that,  of 
course,  the  ateolnte  number  of  persons  under  pecuniary  difUcul- 
ties  in  the  poorer  classes  must  foim  a  very  great  majority.  But 
if  you  look  to  the  proportions,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Take  the 
numbers  of  persons  of  each  amount  of  income,  divided  into 
classes,  from  £100  per  anmun  up  to  £100,000  per  aninim,  and 
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you  -will  find  the  p&r  centage  of  those  who  are  under  pecuniary 
difficTilties  continually  auginenting  aa  you  go  upwai'ds.  And 
when  you  come  to  sovereign  States,  whose  revenue  is  reckoned 
by  millions,  you  will  hardly  find  (me  that  is  not  deeply  involved 
in  debt !  So  that  it  would  appear  that  the  larger  tlie  income, 
the  harder  it  is  to  live  within  it. 

Bacon  himself  affords  a  most  deplorable  instance  of  this, 
"With  a  very  large  income,  he  was  involved  by  his  extravagance 
in  such  pecwiiary  difficulties  as  drove  him  to  practice  shameful 
corruption, 

"When  men  of  great  revenues,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
live  in  the  splendour  and  sensuality  of  Sardanapalus,  they  are 
apt  to  plead  that  this  is  empet^d  of  them;  which  may  be, 
perliaps,  eometiraee  true,  in  the  sense  that  such  conduct  is 
anticipated  as  prdbalile;  not  true,  as  implying  that  it  is  re- 
quired or  approved,  I  have  elsewhere'  remarked  upon  this 
ambiguity  in  the  word  '  expect :'  but  it  is  worth  noticing  as 
sometimes  leading,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  to  a  prac- 
tical bad  effect  upon  tliis  point  of  expenses  as  well  as  upon 
many  others.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 'anticipate,' 
'  calculate  on,'  »&c.  {kX-nli^iji),  in  short,  '  consider  as  jyi'obahle,' 
sometimes  for  '  require  or  demand  as  reasonable,' — consider  as 
right'  (d|(5).  Thus,  I  may  fairly  *  expect'  {d^iu)  that  one  who 
has  received  kindness  from  me,  should  protect  me  in  distress  j 
yet  I  may  have  reason  to  expect  {kX-7T'i<;uv)  that  he  will  not. 
'England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty;'  but  it  would 
be  chimerical  to  expect,  that  is,  anticipate,  a  universal  per- 
formance of  duty.  What  may  reasonably  be  expected  (in  one 
sense  of  the  word),  must  be  precisely  the  practice  of  tlie 
majority :  since  it  is  the  majority  of  instances  that  constitutes 
prohd>Uiby:  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  (in  the  other 
sense),  is  something  much  beyond  the  practice  of  the  generality : 
as  long,  at  least,  as  it  shall  be  true,  that  '  naiTow  is  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.' 
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'e  that  is  plentiful  in  &spenses  of  all  Hnds  will  hardly  h 


Obviously  tnie  as  this  is,  yet  it  is  apparently  completely  over- 
looked by  the  imprudent  spendthrift,  who,  finding  that  he  is 
able  to  afford  this,  or  that,  or  the  other,  expense,  foi'gets  that 
all  of  them  together  will  ruin  Mm.  This  is  what,  in  logical 
language,  is  called  the  '  Fallacy  of  Composition.' 
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OF  KINGDOMS   AND   ESTATES.^ 

THE  speech  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  which  was  haughty 
and  arrogant,  in  taking  so  much  to  himself,  had  been  a 
gi-ave  and  wise  observation  and  censure,  appHed  at  large  to 
others.  Desh-ed  at  a  feaat  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  '  he  could 
not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city." 
These  words  (holpen'  a  little  with  a  metaphor)  may  express 
two  differing  abihti^  in  those  that  deal  in  business  of  estate ; 
for,  if  a  trae  sui-vey  be  taken  of  counsellors  and  statesmen,  there 
may  be  found  (though  rarely)  those  which  can  make  a  small 
state  great,  and  yet  cannot  fiddle, — as,  on  the  other  side,  there 
will  be  found  a  gi-eat  many  that  can  fiddle  very  cunningly,'  but 
yet  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  make  a  small  State  great,  as' 
their  gift  lieth  the  other  way — to  bring  a  great  aud  iiourishing 
estate  to  rain  and  decay.  And,  cei-tainly,  those  degenerate  arts 
and  ahitts,  whereby  many  counsellors  and  governors  gain  both 
favour  with  their  mastei-s  and  estimation  with  the  vulgar, 
deserve  no  better  name  than  fiddling,  being  things  rather 
pleasing  for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  themselves  only,  than 
tending  to  the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  State  which  they 
serve.  There  are  also  (no  doubt)  counsellors  and  governors 
which  may  be  held  sufficient,  negoUis  pares  [able  to  manage 
affairs,]  and  to  keep  them  from  precipices  and  manifest  incon- 
veniences, which,  nevertheless,  are  far  from  the  ability  to  raise 
and  amplify  an  estate  in  power,  means,  and  fortune.  But  be 
the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  the  work — ^that 
is,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates,  and  the  means 
thereof.     An  argmnent*  fit  for  great  and  mighty  princes  to 


'  Estatea.     Biates.     See  page  134.  '  Pint  Vit.  2 

'  Holpen.    See  page  211. 
*  Cunningly.     SkUfiillg, 

'  And  many  bard  tl^at  to   lihe  tromliling  cliorti 
Can  tnne  their  timely  voices  cumiingly.'^-Spe'nsej 
'  As.     That.    See  page  23. 
'  Argnment.     Subject. 

'Sad  task!  yet  argtimeni 

Not  leaa,  but  more,  heroic  than  the  wrath 

Of  stem  Achilles.'— Jf«ioB, 
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have  in  their  hand ;  to  the  end  that  neither  by  over-measuring 
their  forces,  they  lose  themselves  in  vain  enterprises ;  nor,  on 
the  other  side,  by  undervaluing  tliem,  they  descend  to  fearful 
and  pusillanimous  counsels. 

Tlie  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  bulk  and  territory,  doth  fall 
under  measure ;  and  tlie  greatness  of  finances  and  revenue  doth 
fall  under  computation.  The  population  may  appear  by  inustei-s, 
and  the  number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns  by  cards  and 
maps ;  but  yet  there  is  not  any  tbing,  amongst  civil  affairs, 
:  subject  to  eri'or,  than  the  right  vahiation  and  true 
t  concei'ning  the  power  and  forces  of  an  estate.  The 
I  of  heaven  is  compared,  not  to  any  great  kernel,  or 
nut,  but  to  a  gi-aiu  of  mustard-seed ;'  which  is  one  of  the  least 
grains,  but  hath  in  it  a  property  and  spirit  hastily  to  get  up 
and  spread.  So  are  there  States  great  in  tenitory,  and  yet 
not  apt  to  enlai'ge  or  command;  and  some  that  have  but  a 
small  dimension  of  stem,  and  yet  are  apt'  to  be  the  foundation 
of  great  monarchies. 

Walled  towns,  stored  ai-senals  and  armories,  goodly  races  of 
horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  tlie 
like — all  this  is  but  a  sheep  in  a  hon's  skin,  except  the  breed 
and  disposition  of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike. 

!N"ay,  number  (itself)  in  amues  importeth'  not  much,  where 
the  people  are  of  weak  courage ;  foi',  as  Virgil  saitli,  '  It  never 
tronbles  the  wolf  bow  many  the  sheep  be."  Tlie  aiiny  of  the 
Persians,  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  was  such  a  vast  sea  of  people, 
as  it  did  somewhat  astonish  the  comraandera  in  Alexander's 
army,  who  came  to  him,  therefore,  and  wished  him  to  set  upon 
them  by  night;  but  he  answered,  'He  woidd  not  pilfer  the 
victory" — and  the  defeat  was  easy,  "When  Tigranes,  the  Ar- 
menian, being  encampedupon  a  hill  with  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  discovered  the  army  of  the  Eomans,  being  not  above 
fourteen  thousand,  marching  towards  him,  he  made  himself 
meny  with  it,  and  said,  'Yonder  men  ai'e  too  many  for  an 


'  Matt  siii  31. 

'  Apt.     Qtialified  for  ;  adapted  lo.     '  Ali  thut  "w 

'Import.     To  he  of  impm-lance.    See  page  21, 
'  Y'a^,  Eel.  vii.  61. 
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^e,'  and  too  few  for  a  figlit ;'  but  before  tlie  sunset,  be 
found  tbem  enow'  to  give  him  tlie  cKase  with  infinite  slaughter.' 
Many  are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds  between  number  and 
courage;  so  that  a  man  may  traly  make  a  judgment,  tiiat  the 
principal  point  of  greatness,  in  any  State,  is  to  have  a  race  of 
military  men.  Neither  is  money  the  sinews  of  war  (as  it  is  tn- 
vially  said),  where  the  sinews  of  men's  ai'ms  in  base  and  effemi- 
nate people  are  failing ;  for  Solon  said  well  to  Crcesiis  (when  in 
ostentation  he  showed  him  his  gold), '  Sir,  if  any  other  come  tliat 
hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold.' 
Therefore,  let  any  prince,  or  State,  think  sobeily'  of  his  forces, 
except  his  miUtia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  vahant  soldiei's ;  and 
let  princes,  on  the  other  side,  that  have  subjects  of  mailial  dis- 
position, know  their  own  sti'ength,  unle^  they  be  othei^wise 
wanting  unto  themselves.  As  for  mereenai'y  forces  (which  is 
the  help  in  this  case),  all  examples  show  that,  whatsoever  estate 
or  prince  doth  rest  upon  them,  lie  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a 
time,  but  he  wiU  mew  tliem  soon  after. 

The  blessing  of  Judas  and  Issachar'  wUl  never  meet ;  that 
the  same  people,  or  nation  should  be  both  the  lion's  whelp, 
and  the  ass  between  burdens, — neitlier  will  it  be,  that  a  people 
overlaid  with  taxes,  should  ever  become  valiant  and  mai'tial. 
It  is  true,  that  taxes,  levied  by  consent  of  the  estate,  do  abate 
men's  courage  le^,  as  it  hath  been  seen  notably'  in  the  excises 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and,  in  some  degree,  in  the  subsidies  of 
England ;  for,  you  must  note,  that  we  speaJc  now  of  the  heart, 
and  not  of  the  purse — so  that  although  the  same  tiibute  and 
tax,  laid  by  consent,  or  by  iraposiog,  be  all  one  to  the  purse, 
yet  it  works  divereely'  upon  the  courage.     So  that  you  may 


'  AiubaBBttge.     Embassy.     'He  semleth  an  amhasKoge,  and  deareth  conditions 
of  peace.' — Luke  siv.  83. 
°  Enow.     Old  plwal  of  erwugk. 

'  Mao  hath  selfish  foas  enou?  beadea, 
That  day  aud  night  for  Ms  destmotioTi  wait.' — MUtoti. 
'  Pint     Vit.  LueulU,  27. 

'  Soberly.     Moderately.     '  Not  to  think  of  himaelf  more  highly  than  he  ought 
to  think,  but  to  think  soberly, — Romam  xii.  S, 
'  Gen.  xlix.  9,  14. 
*  Notably.    In  a  remarkable  manner.    (From  the  adjeodTe  notaUe.) 

'  He  is  ft  moat  witahU  coward.' — Sliakespere. 
'  Diyereely.     Differently.     (From  diverse.)    Sec  page  iil. 
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conclude,  that  no  people  overcharged  with  trihute  is  lit  for 
empire. 

Let  States,  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how  their  nobi- 
lity and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast ;  for  that  malceth  the 
common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swain,  driven 
out  of  heart,  and,  in  effect,  but  a  gentleman's  labourer.  Even 
as  you  may  see  in  coppice  woods,  if  you  leave  your  straddles 
too  thick,  you  shall  never  hai'e  clean  underwood,  but  shrubs 
and  bushes ;  so  in  countries,  if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the 
commons  will  be  base — and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not 
the  hundreth  poll  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet,  especially  as  to  the 
infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army, — and  so  tliere  will  be 
great  population  and  little  strengtli.  This  which  I  speak  of 
hath  been  no  where  better  seen  than  by  compaiing  of  England 
and  France ;  whereof  England,  though  far  less  in  teii-itory  and 
population,  hath  been,  nevertheless,  an  overmatch :  in  regard' 
the  middle  people  of  England  make  good  soldiers,  which  the 
peasants  of  France  do  not :  herein  the  device  of  King  Henry  VII. 
(whereof  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the  histoiy  of  his  life)  was 
profound  and  admirable,  in  mailing  farms  and  houses  of  hus- 
bandry of  a  standard,  that  is,  maintained  with  such  a  proportion 
of  land  unto  them,  as  may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient 
plenty,  and  no  servile  condition ;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hu'elings ;  and  thus  indeed 
you  shall  attain  to  Vii-gil's  charactei',  which  he  gives  to  ancient 
Italy:— 

'  Terra  potecs  armls  atque  nbere  glebtc'^ 

INeitlier  is  the  ^tate"  (which  for  anything  I  know,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly  to  be  foimd  anywhere  else, 
except  it  be,  perhaps,  in  Poland)  to  be  passed  over — -I  mean  the 
state  of  free  servants  and  attendants  upon  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, which  are  no  ways  inferior  unto  the  yeomamy  for  anns : 
and  therefore,  out  of  all  question,  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence and  great  retinues,  the  hospitality  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  received  into  custom,  do  much  conduce  unto  martial 

'  In  regard.     For  the  reason  thai;  cwt  aeeovstt  of.     '  Change  was  thouglit  neces- 
sary ire  regard  of  the  mjury  tlie  Cliureli  had  reodved.' — Hooker. 
'  Vkg.  ^®iejd'l  S85:— 

'  For  deeds  of  arms  and  fertile  boU  renowo'd.' 
»  Eetate,      ftite-  of  men,     Sea  page  134, 
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Eis,  contrai'iwiae,  the  close  and  reserved  living 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  catiseth  a  penury  of  niilitaiy  forces. 
By  all  meana  it  is  to  be  procured,'  that  the  ti'unk  of  ]S"el)u- 
chadnezzai''s  tree  of  monarchy'  be  great  enough  to  bear  the 
branches  and  the  bongha  ;  that  is,  that  the  natural  subjects  of 
the  crown,  or  State,  bear  a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  sti'ange 
Bubjects  that  they  govern.  Therefore  all  Statra  that  are  liberal 
of  natnralization  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  empire ;  for  tci 
think  that  an  handful  of  people  can,  with  the  greatest  conrage 
and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion, 
it  may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly.  The  Spai'tana 
were  a  nice'  people  in  point  of  natnralization  ;  whereby,  while 
they  kept  then-  compass,  they  stood  firm,  but  when  tJiey  did 
spread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too  great  for  their  stem, 
they  became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden.  Never  any  State  was, 
in  this  point,  so  open  to  receive  eti-angers  into  their  Body  as 
were  the  Romans ;  therefore  it  soiled'  with  them  accordingly, 
for  they  grew  to  the  gi'eatest  monarchy.  Their  manner  was  to 
grant  naturalization  {which  they  called  'jus  civitatis") — and  to 
grant  it  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  not  only  'jus  commereii, 
jus  connubii,  jus  hareditatis,'  but  also  'jus  suffragii'  and  'jus 
honorom  ;'°and  this  not  to  singulai''  peraons  alone,  but  hkewise 
to  whole  famihes — ^yea,  to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  nations. 
Add  to  tliis,  then-  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby  the 
Eoman  plant  was  removed  into  the  soil  of  other  nations  ;  and, 
putting  both  constitutions  togetlier,  you  will  say,  that  it  was  not 
the  Romans  tliat  spread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the  world 
that  spread  upon  the  Komans— and  that  was  the  sure  way  of 
greatness.  I  have  mai'velled  sometimes  at  Spain,  how  they 
clasp  and  contain  so  large  dominions  with  so  few  natural 
Spaniards :  but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is  a  very  gi-eat 

■    'Procured.     Oontrived:  cared  fin: 

'  Proeeed,  Salinus,  to  proeure  my  falL' — Sliakexpa'e. 

'  Dan.  iv.  10,  seq.  '  Niee.    Difficult, 

*  Sort     To  succeed ;  to  happen. 

'  And  if  it  sort  not  weU.' — Sliakeapere. 

'  The  right  of  MtJzenship. 

°  Tlie  right  of  traffic,  the  right  of  marriage,  the  right  of  iulieritanee,  the  right 
of  yotjng,  and  the  right  of  bearing  offices. 

'  Singular.    Single.     '  That  which  vepreseula  one  determinate  tiling  is  eaJled  a 
dngtiiar  idea'— Walls. 
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body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Bome  and  Spai-ta  at  the  fii'Bt ;  and, 
besides,  though  they  have  not  had  that  usage  to  naturalize 
liberally,  yet  they  have  that  which  is  next  to  it — tliat  is,  to  em- 
ploy, almost  indifferently,  all  nations  in  theh  militia  of  ordinary 
Boldiere,  yea,  and  sometimes  in  their  highest  commands ;  nay, 
it  seemeth  at  this  instant,  they  are  sensible  of  this  want  of  na- 
tives, as  by  the  Pragmatical  Sanction,  now  pnbhslied,  appeareth. 

It  is  certain,  that  sedentary  and  ■within-door  arts,  and  delicate 
manufactnres  (that  require  rather  the  finger  than  the  arm),  have 
in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  a  mihtary  disposition;  and 
generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  httle  idle,  and  love  clanger 
better  than  travail' — ^neither  must  they  be  too  much  broken  off 
it,  if  they  shall  be  preseiTed  in  vigour  :  therefore  it  was  great 
advantage  in  the  ancient  states  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Eome,  and 
others,  iJiat  they  had  the  use  of  slaves,  which  commonly  did 
rid°  those  manufactures ;  but  that  is  abolished,  in  greatest  part, 
by  the  christian  law.  That  which  eometh  neai'est  to  it  is,  to 
leave  those  ai-ts  chiefly  to  strangera  (which,  for  that  purpose, 
are  the  more  easily  to  be  received),  and  to  contain  the  principal 
bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives  within  those  three  kinds^ — ^tillere  of 
the  ground,  free  servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of  strong  and 
manly  arts,  as  smiths,  masons,  cai-penters,  &c.,  not  reckoning 
professed  soldiere. 

But,  above  aU,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  importeth'  most, 
that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  as  their  piincipal  honour,  study, 
and  occupation ;  for  the  things  which  we  have  formerly  spoken 
of  ai-e  but  habihtationa*  towards  arms ;  and  what  is  habihtation 
without  intention  and  act  %  Komulus,  after  his  death  (as  they 
report,  or  feign),  sent  a  present'  to  the  Eomana,  that  above 
all  they  should  intend'  arms,  and  then  they  sliould  prove  the 

v-ery  thing    of  pi'loe,   so    this    dolh  req^uire 

'  Rid,      To  dispatch. 

'  Well  thither  straight ;  for  "willingiiesa  rids  way.' — -Slicilcesperi. 
'  Import.     To  he  of  impartance.    See  page  al. 
*  Habilitafion.     QHahfieation. 
^  Present.     A  maitdate. 

'  Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  yresflirfs.' — Shakespere. 
'  Intend.     To  pay  attention  to. 

'Go,  thei'efore,  mighty  Powers  I  hiiend  at  home. 
While  here  shall  be  our  home  what  best  may  ease 
The  present  nAf&yy.'— Milton. 
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greatest  empire  of  the  world.  The  fabric  of  the  State  of 
Sparta  was  wholly  {though  not  wisely)  framed  and  competed 
to  that  scope  and  end :  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it 
for  a  flash ;  the  Gauls,  Gieimans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Normaos,  and 
others,  had  it  for  a  time ;  the  Turks  have  it  at  this  day,  though 
in  great  declination.  Of  chi-isfian  Enrope,  they  that  have  it 
are,  in  eifect,  only  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  is  so  plain,  that  eveiy 
man  profiteth  in  that  he  most  intendeth,  tliat  it  needeth  not  to 
be  stood  upon ;  it  is  enough  to  point  at  it — that  no  nation 
which  doth  not  dhectly  profess  ai-ms,  may  look  to  have  great- 
ness fall  into  their  mouths:  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a 
most  certain  oracle  of  time,  that  those  States  that  continue  long 
in  that  profession  (as  the  Romans  and  Turks  principally  have 
done),  do  wonders ;  and  those  that  have  professed  arms'  but  for 
an  age  have,  notwithstanding,  commonly  attained  that  greatness 
in  that  age  which  maintained  them  long  after,  when  their  pro- 
fession and  exercise  of  aims  hath  grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point  is  for  a  State  to  have  those  laws  or 
cnstoma  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them  just  occasions  (as 
may  be  pretended')  of  war ;  for  there  is  that  justice  imprinted 
in  the  nature  of  men,  that  they  enter  not  upon  wars  (whereof 
so  many  calamities  do  ensue),  but  upon  some,  at  the  least 
specious,  gi-ounds  and  quai-rels.  Tlie  Tui-k  hath  at  hand,  for 
cause  of  war,  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  sect,  a  quaiTeP  that 
he  may  always  command.  The  Romans,  though  they  esteemed 
the  extending  the  limits  of  their  empii'e  to  be  gi'eat  honour  to 
their  generals  when  it  was  done,  yet  Ihey  never  rested  upon 
that  alone  to  begui  a  war.  First,  therefore,  let  nations  that 
pretend  to  gi'eatness  have  this,  that  they  be  sensible  of  wrongs, 
either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or  politic  ministers ;  and  that 
they  sit  not  too  long  upon  a  provocation :  secondly,  let  them  be 
prest'  and  ready  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their  confederates, 
as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans ;  insomnch,  as  if  the  confede- 
rates had  leagues  defensive  with  divers  other  States,  and,  upon 

'  Pretend.     To  piii  forward. 

'  Aiid  hia  left  foot  pretends.' — Dryden. 
'  QaaiTel.  Reason;  greimdfor  mty  attiort.  See  page  86. 
'  Prest,    Bagsr ;  guick. 

'  Each  mind  is  pr^t,  and  open  every  ear, 
To  hoar  naw  tidings.' — Fairfax. 
'They  pour'd  prestJiy  into  the  halV—Old  Ballad,  1737. 
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invasion  offered,  did  implore  their  aids  severally,  yet  the 
Komana  would  ever  te  the  t'oremost,  and  leave  it  to  none  other 
to  have  the  honour.  As  for  the  wars,  which  were  anciently 
made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party,  or  tacit  eonfonnity  of 
state,  I  do  not  see  how  tliey  may  be  weR  justified ;  as  when  the 
Romans  made  a  wair  for  the  liberty  of  Gi'secia,'  or  when  the 
Lacedfemonians  and  Athenians  made  war  to  set  up  or  pull  down 
democi'acies  and  oligarchies ;  or  when  ware  were  made  by 
foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  justice  or  protection,  to  delivei' 
the  subjects  of  others  from  tyi'anny  and  oppression,  and  the  like. 
Let  it  Buffice,  that  no  estate  expect  to  be  gi'eat,  tliat  is  not  awake 
upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercise,  neither  natural 
body  nor  politic;  and  certainly  to  a  kingdom  or  estate,  a  just 
and  honourable  war  is  the  true  exercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed,  is 
Hke  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of 
exercise,  and  serveth  to  keep  tlie  body  in  health ;  for  in  a 
slothful  peace,  both  courages  wiU  effeminate,'  and  manners 
corrupt :  but  howsoever  it  be  for  happiness,  without  all  question 
for  greatness,  it  maketh  to  be  still  for  the  most  part  in  arms : 
and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  army  {though  it  be  a  chai'geable 
business),  always  on  foot,  is  that  which  commonly  givetli  tlie 
law,  or,  at  least,  the  reputation  amount  aU  ueighboiu'  States,  aa 
may  be  well  seen  in  Spain ;  which  hath  had,  in  one  pai't  or 
other,  a  veteran  ai'my  almost  continually,  now  by"  the  space  of 
six-score  years. 

To  be  master  of  the  sea*  is  an  abi'idgraent  of  a  monarchy, 
Cicero,  writing  to  Atticiisof  Pompey's  preparation  against  Caesar, 
saith, '  Concilium  Pompeii  plane  Themistoclexim  est ;  putat  enim, 
qui  mari  potitur,  eum  rerain  potiii ;'  and  without  doubt,  Pompey 
had  tired  out  Csesaa-,  if  upon  vain  confidence  he  had  not  left 
tliat  way.  We  see  the  great  effects  of  battles  hj  sea :  the  battle 
of  Actium  decided  the  empire  of  the  world ;  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
arrested  the  gi-eatness  of  the  Turk.     Tliere  be  many  examples 

'  GtiEda.    Giiece.    '  And  the  vovigh  goat  is  the  King  of  Grecia,' — Ban,  yiii.  21 . 

'  Effeminate.     To  become  effeminate  or  weak. 

'  In  a  stothfiil  prince,  oonrage  will  efeminate.' — Pope. 

'  By.  During.  '  By  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  t«  wa  rn  every  one, 
night  an3  day,  with  tears,' — Ads  xx.  31. 

'  'Pompey's  plan  is  plainly  from  Themistoclea ;  for  he  judges  that  ■whoever 
heooineB  master  of  the  sea  is  master  of  all  tlungs.' — Ad.  Aitie.  x.  8. 
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where  sea-fights  have  been  final  to  the  wii ,  but  this  ie  when 
princes,  or  States,  have  set  up  then  ict  upon  the  battles ;  but 
'thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  that  commands  (he  sea  is  at  gi'eat 
liberty,  and  may  take  as  much  and  as  bttle  ot  the  wai-  as  he 
will;  whereas  those  that  be  stiongest  by  land  aie  many  times, 
nevertheless,  in  gi'eat  straits  Surely,  at  this  day,  with  ns  of 
Europe,  the  vantage'  of  strength  at  sea  twhich  is  one  of  the 
pnncipal  dowiies  of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Biitain)  is  great ; 
botli  because  most  of  the  Idngdoms  of  Europe  ai-e  not  merely' 
inland,  but  gii't  with  the  sea  most  pai't  of  their  compass,  and 
because  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems,  in  great  pail;,  but  an 
accessory  to  the  command  of  the  seas. 

The  wars  of  later  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in 
respect  of  the  glory  and  honour  which  reflected  upon  men  from 
tte  waiB  in  ancient  time.  There  be  now,  for  martial  encourage- 
ment, some  degi-ees  and  orders  of  chivaliy,  which,  nevertheless, 
are  confen-ed  promiscuously  upon  soldiere  and  no  soldiei's,  and 
Bome  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the  scutcheon,  and  some  hos- 
pitals for  maimed  soldiers,  and  such  like  things  ;  but  in  ancient 
times,  the  trophies  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory,  the 
funeral  laudatives'  and  monuments  for  those  that  died  in  the 
wars,  the  crowns  and  garlancb  personal,  the  style  of  emperor, 
which  the  great  kings  of  the  world  after  boiTowed,  the  triumphs 
of  the  generals  upon  their  return,  the  great  donatives  and 
largesses  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  armies,  were  things  able 
to  inflame  all  men's  courages ;  but,  above  all,  that  of  the  triumph 
amongst  the  Eomans  was  not  pageants,  or  gaudeiy,'  hut  one  of 
the  wisest  and  noblest  institutions  that  ever  was:  for  it  con- 
tained three  things,  honour  to  the  general,  riches  to  the  treasuiy 
out  of  tlie  spoils,  and  donatives  to  the  anny :  but  that  honour, 
perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies,  except  it  be  in  the  person 
of  the  monarch  himself,  or  liis  sons ;  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
times  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  who  did  impropriate'  the  actual 


'  Vantage.    AdvantagB. 

'  Tet  you  bava  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong.'— SAofaE;>e>-e. 

'  Merely.     Completely 

'  Laudaiives     Punegyncs     '  The  first  was  a  laudative  of  monareliy.' — Bacon  a 
Speech, 

*  Qaudery      Oiteniattims  fineii/     "The  utmost  pmafery  of  youth.' — Simlh. 

'  Iinpropnate       Appropiiate       'A   aupevcilioiiB   tyranny,    impropHiOing   file 
Spirit  of  God  to  theui'^flYes.'— Jf  j?(oi( 
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triumphB  to  themselves  and  their  sons,  for  such  wars  as  they  did 
achieve  in  person,  and  left  only  for  wai-s  achieved  by  subjects 
some  triumphal  garments  and  ensigns  to  the  general. 

To  conclude.  No  man  can  by  care-taking  (as  the  Scripture 
eaith)  '  add  a  cabit  to  his  stature,'  in  this  little  model  of  a  man's 
body ;  but  in  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  princes,  or  estates,  to  add  amplitude  and 
greatness  to  their  kingdoms ;  for  by  introducing  such  ordinances, 
constitutions,  and  customs,  as  we  have  now  touclied,'  tliey  may 
BOW  gi-eatness  to  their  posterity  and  succession.  But  these  things 
are  commonly  not  observed,  but  left  to  take  their  chance. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  AU  states  that  a/re  lUeral  of  naiwraUsat/lon  towards  strangers 
a/re  fit  for  empire.^ 

Wliat  Bacon  says  of  naturalization  is  most  true,  and  important, 
and  not  enough  attended  to.  But  he  atti'ibutes  more  liberahty 
in  this  point  to  the  Romans  tlian  is  their  due.  He  seems  to 
have  forgotten  their  '  Social  War,'  brought  on  entii-ely  by  their 
refusal  to  admit  their  subjects  to  civil  rights. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  under  the  kings,  and  again  under  the 
emperore,  there  was  the  most  of  this  hberality,  and  under  the 
Republic,  the  least.  This  is  quite  natural :  when  it  is  the  citizens 
that  govern,  they  naturally  feel  jealous  of  others  being  admitted 
to  an  equality  with  them ;  but  the  sovereign  has  no  reason  to 
wish  that  one  class  or  portion  of  his  subjects  should  have  an  in- 
vidious advantage  over  another.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
in  cases  where  religious  fanaticism  comes  in ;  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Tm-kish  empire,  whei'e  chiistian  subjects  have  always 
been  kept  as  a  kind  of  Helots. 

On  the  minous  results  of  keeping  a  poi-tion  of  the  people  in 
such  a  state,  I  have  ah'eady  dwelt  in  the  notes  to  the  Essay  on 
'Seditions  and  Ti'oubles.' 

A  somewhat  similar  disadvantage  in  respect  of  advancement 


'  Touch.     To  treat  aligktly.     'If  the  sntiqiiaries  have  timched  it,  tJioy  have 
immediatoly  quitted  it.' — Addison. 
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in  virtue,  at  least,  would  attend  any  community  whose  institu- 
tions were  such  as  tended  to  ai'm  against  the  laws  large  bodies 
of  such  pei-sons,  as  were  not,  in  the  outset,  destitute  of  all 
moral  principle,  but  whose  mode  of  life  was  a  fit  training  to 
make  them  become  so.  Such  ai'e  poachers  and  smugglers.  An 
excessive  multiplication  of  the  latter  class  is  produced  hj  the 
enactment  of  laws,  whose  object  is,  not  revenue,  but  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  productions  for  tlie  supposed  benefit  of 
domestic  industry.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  expediency 
of  those  laws  with  a  view  to  national  wealth,  all  must  agree 
that  the  extension  of  smuggling  must  produce  the  most  demo- 


iiiejbr  happiness,  without  aU  question,  for  great- 
ness,  it  maketh  to  he  still  for  the  most  part  in  aiTns.^ 

It  is  eonsolatoiy  to  think  that  no  one  would  now  venture  to 
write,  as  Bacon  does,  about  wars  of  aggrandizement.  But  it 
was  the  doctrine  of  his  day;  and  of  times  not  only  much 
earher,  but  also  much  later  than  liis ;  for  the  same  sentiments 
ai'e  to  be  found  in  authors  near  two  eentm'ies  after  Bacon. 

Ti-ue  it  is,  we  are  still  bad  enough  in  practice ;  but  the  theory 
must  come  fii-st ;  and  we  may  hope  the  practice  wiU  follow  in 
time.  It  is  certain  that  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of 
ware  of  aggrandizement  is  much  better  understood,  and  more 
freely  acknowledged,  than  even  fifty  yeai's  back.  And  to  the 
shame  of  Christians,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  more  correct 
discernment  of  the  costliness  and  consequent  inexpediency  of 
even  a  succe^ul  war  of  conquest— which  are  every  day  becom- 
ing better  understood — operates  more  in  making  men  pause 
before  they  enter  into  a  war,  than  motives  of  himianity. 

The  much-agitated  questions  as  to  the  allowableness  of  defen- 
sive war,  need  not  be  here  discussed.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Lessons  on  Morals  (L.  14,  §  6),  where  it  is  pointed  out  that 
those  who  hold  the  principle  of  complete  non-resistance,  can- 
not consistently  resort  to  the  la/w  to  enforce  payment  of  a  debt, 
or  to  obtain  protection  of  any  kind ;  since  it  is  manifest  that  the 
law  rests  ultimately  on  the  appeal  to  physical  force. 

As  to  the  general  question  concerning  the  right  of  self- 
defence,  it  would  evidently  become  a  merely  speculative  one, 
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and  not  at  all  practical,  if  aU  States  and  all  individuals,  would 
abstain  from  aggression;  since,  then  there  would  be  no  outrages 
to  repel.  But  as  it  is,  every  State,  and  every  individual,  that 
does  abstain  trom  all  aggression,  is  so  much  gained  to  the  cause 
of  hamanity. 

If,  however,  the  principle  of  noTi-resistance  were  adopted  by 
some  States,  and  not  by  all,  this  would  give  up  the  peaceable 
to  be  subjugated  by  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulo\is  neigbbour. 
And,  moreover,  they  would  not  even  enjoy  peace  after  all.  For, 
the  conq^ueror  would  doiibtless  seek  to  recruit  his  armies  for 
fresh  conquests,  from  the  subjugated  nations.  And  though  the 
adtdts  might  steadily  refuse  to  fight  for  bim,  and  prefer  torture 
or  death,  be  would  probably  take  the  finest  of  their  male 
children  to  be  ti-ained  in  military  seminai-ies ;  as  was  formerly 
done  by  the  Turks  to  their  christian  subjects ;  whose  children 
formed  the  original  corps  of.  .raniesaries :  so  that  the  non-resistr 
ing  people  would  have  to  see  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
of  their  finest  youths  sei-ving  in  the  wars  of  an  ambitious  con- 
qiieror. 

It  is  important  to  observe  tliat  whatevei-  can  be  urged  in  vin- 
dication of  bearing  arms,  is  applicable  only  to  the  case  of  a  man 
serving  bie  own  country  ;  not,  of  one  who  enlists  in  a  foreign 
army  ;  however  just — ^tbr  ihem — may  be  the  war  they  are  en- 
gaged in.  This  practice,  though  countenanced,  nnhappily  by 
some  persons  who  are  accounted  respectable,  is  surely  quite  un- 
justifiable on  christian  principles.  If  one  who  has  deliberately 
gone  about  to  talie  the  lives  of  men  with  whom  his  countrg  was 
^loi  ai  war,  shoiild  be  tried — as  there  seems  good  reason  he 
should  be, — for  mukdkk,  he  could  not  fairly  plead  the  sanction 
or  command  oi f&reigrt.  rulers,  who  had  no  right  over  liira,  and 
under  whom  he  him  placed  hi/inself  by  his  own  voluntary  act, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  fighting  their  battles. 

What  used  to  mislead  men,  and  still  misleads  not  a  few  as  t*) 
the  costliness  of  wai-,  and  the  check  it  gives  to  national  pros- 
perity is,  that  they  see  the  expenditure  go  to  our  own  feUowr 
subjects.  We  pay  a  great  deal,  it  is  trae,  out  of  the  public 
purse,  to  soldiei-B ;  but  then  it  is  ow  soldiera,  the  Queen's 
subjects,  Uiat  get  it.  Powder,  and  guns,  and  ships  of  war,  cost 
a  great  deal ;  but  this  cost  is  a  gain  to  the  manufacturers  of 
powder  and  guns,  &c.  And  thus  people  brought  themselves  to 
fancy  that  the  country  altogether  did  not  sustain  any  loss  at 
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all.  This  very  doctrine  is  distinctly  maintained  by  Coleridge, 
in  his  periodical,  The  JPHend,  within  the  present  century.  He 
censures  very  strongly  some  who  had  bewailed  a  '  few  milhone' 
of  war  expenditure,  and  who  had  pointed  out  how  many  roads 
might  have  been  made,  and  fens  drained,  and  other  beneficial 
works  accomplished  with  tliis  money.  Coleridge  contends 
against  this  that  the  countiy  had  not  lost  it  at  all,  since  it  was 
all  spent  on  our  own  people ;  and  he  parallels  it  with  such  cases 
as  that  of  a  man  losing  money  at  cards  to  his  own  wife,  or 
transferring  it  from  one  pocket  to  another.  He  waB  extremely 
fond  of  diseu^ing  what  are  really  questions  of  political  economy 
(though  the  naiiie  of  it  he  disliked)  and  in  which  he  almost 
always  went  wrong. 

Of  course,  if  a  heavy  expeuditui'e  is  incun-ed  in  ai'maments, 
when  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  just  rights,  this  ie  not  to 
be  accounted  a  waste,  any  more  than  the  cost  of  bolts  and  locks 
to  keep  out  thieves.  But  tlie  argument  of  Coleridge  does  not 
at  all  look  to  any  such  necessity,  but  would  equally  hold  good 
if  the  .money  had  been  expended  in  gunpowdei-  to  be  exploded 
in  flre-works,  or  in  paying  soldiers  for  amusing  us  with  sham 
fights,  or  for  playing  cricket.  For,  in  that  case  also,  the  ex- 
penditure would  have  gone  to  oicr  otort  people  equally. 

The  fallacy  consists  in  not  perceiving  that  though  the  labour 
of  the  gunpowder-makers,  soldiers,  &c,,  is  not  unproductive  to 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  it  is  unproductive  to  us, 
as  it  leaves  no  valuable  results.  If  gimpowder  is  employed  in 
blasting  rocks,  so  as  to  open  a  rich  vein  of  ore  or  coal,  or  to 
make  a  useful  road,  the  manufacturer  gets  his  payment  for  it 
just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  made  into  fii'e-works ;  but  then, 
the  mine,  or  the  road,  will  remain  as  an  article  of  wealth  to 
him  who  has  so  employed  it.  After  having  paid  for  the  powder 
he  will  still  be  richer  than  he  was  before ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
employed  it  for  fire-works,  he  would  have  been  so  much  the 
pooj'er,  since  it  would  have  left  no  results. 

When,  however,  war-expenditure  does  result  in  the  conquest 
of  some  territory,  and  this  territory  brings  in  some  tribute,  or 
other  profit  beyond  the  ecffit  of  conquering  it  and  keeping  it  in 
subjection — which  is  not  often  the  case, — then,  it  must  be 
admitted— waiving  all  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity— 
that  something  has  been  gained.     But  the  revenue  thus  wi'ested 
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from  a  anbjngafed  countiy  must  evidently  impoverish  the  one 
party  as  much  (at  least)  as  it  enrichea  the  other.  The  people 
of  the  conquered  teiTitory  have  to  pay  for  ieing  HI  governed  j 
and  their  increase  in  prosperity  is  checked ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  taken  from  them  goes  to  pay  the  gari'isona  that 
keep  them  in  suhmiasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  derived  from  other  lands  by 
commerce,  eni-ichea  ioth  parties ;  since  the  exchange  of  a  cargo 
of  hardware,  for  instance,  for  a  cargo  of  sillts,  implies  that  the 
one  who  parts  with  the  silk  for  the  hai-dware  finds  the  latter 
the  mors  valuable  to  him ;  and  i>ice  versa.  And  thus  both 
advcmoe  in  prosperity. 

!From  all  the  extensive  provinces  which  the  Romans  held 
under  their  sway,  the  English,  without  holding  them  in  subjec- 
tion at  all,  derive  many  times  the  revenue  tliat  the  Romans 
did ;  since  our  commerce  with  them  has  caused  them  to  advance 
and  to  go  on  still  advancing  in  prosperity. 

If  tlie  Ozar  had  spent  half  what  he  has  spent  in  encroaching 
on  his  neighboui-s,  in  making  roade,  and  draining  marshes,  and 
in  other  ways  improving  his  own  soil,  he  would  have  had  much 
more  of  the  true  '  greatness  of  empire,'  and  a  greatness  far  less 
likely  to  be  ovei'thrown  by  other  States.  I'or,  as  a  general 
rule,  States  are  not  exempt  from  the  inflnences  of  the  same 
causes  which,  in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  produce  good  or  bad 
success.  That  the  general  tendency  of  each  particular  virtue 
and  vice  in  individuals  is,  to  produce  corresponding  worldly 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  is  a  doctiine  which,  in  a  specu- 
lative point  of  view  at  least,  few  would  be  disposed  to  contro- 
vert. And  though  this  general  rule  admits  of  such  niunerous 
exceptions,  that  a  right-minded  and  considerate  man  would  not 
venture,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  to  infer,  that  his  success 
in  life  had  precisely  corresponded  with  his  deserts,  or  decidedly 
to  promise,  for  example,  prosperity  to  the  honest,  fnigal,  and 
industrious,  and  denounce  cei'tain  ruin  to  the  profligate;  yet  he 
would  not  feel  the  less  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  general, 
rule, — that  such  conduct  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  attended 
with  such  consequences.  Thus,  though  we  are  not  to  beheve 
that  regular  tempffral  rewards  and  punishments  are  dispensed 
under  the  moral  government  of  God  to  nations,  yet  the  general 
rule  by  which  temperance,  and  integrity,  and  industry  tend,  in 
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private  life  to  promote  each  man's  health,  and  reputation,  and 
prosperity,  ia  applicable  to  nations  also.  Unprincipled  agres- 
sion will  usually  provoke,  sooner  or  later,  a  formidable  retalia- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  moderation  and  good  faith  have 
manifestly  a  general  tendency  to  promote  peace  and  intei-nal 
prosperity. 

And  thns  it  is  that  rehgion,  ■which  products  these  fruits  of 
modei-ation  and  good  faith,  has  an  indirect,  as  well  as  a  direct, 
influence  on  national  chai-acter.  Its  direct  effects  few  wiU  be 
disposed  to  deny,  even  of  those  who  believe  in  no  religion ;  since, 
of  several  different  forai  of  snpei-stitious  error,  siipposing  all 
religions  to  be  such,  one  may  at  least  be  more  compatible  with 
moral  improvement  than  another.  But  it  has  an  indirect  effect 
also,  through  its  influence  on  national  pi-osperity.  To  take,  for 
instance,  the  point  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking : — Wai', 
the  direct  demoralizing  eifects  of  which  are  probably  stOl  gi-eater 
than  its  impoverishing  effect,  would  he  wholly  unknown,  if 
Christianity  were  heartily  and  generally  embraced ;  and,  even 
as  it  is,  it  has  been  much  mitigated  by  that  humanizing  influ- 
ence. Slavery,  too,  equally  demorahzing  and  impoverishing, 
would  cease ;  and  if  both  Slavery  and  War  were  at  an  end,  the 
wealth  of  nations  would  increase, — but  their  civilization,  in  the 
most  important  points,  would  increase  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 

That  this  progressive  civilization,  this  advancement  of  man- 
kind, not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as  communities, — is  the 
design  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  seems  evident  from  the  provi- 
sion made  by  his  divine  "Wisdom  for  the  progress  of  society. 
This  provision  is,  I  think,  manifest  in  many  portions  of  man's 
conduct  as  a  member  of  society,  in  which  is  to  be  ti'aced  the 
operation  of  impulses  which,  while  tending  immediately  to  some 
certain  end  contemplated  by  the  agent,  and  therefore  roMonal, 
may  yet,  as  far  as  respects  another  and  quite  different  end  he 
did  not  contemplate,  be  referred  to  a  kind  of  irnHnct,  or  some- 
thing analogous  to  instinct,  which  leads  him,  while  doing  one 
thing  by  choice  for  his  own  benefit,  to  do  another  undesignedly, 
under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  for  the  service  of  the 
community. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  which  this  providential  guidance 
is  more  hable  to  be  overlooked — ^no  case  in  which  we  are  more 
apt  to  mistake  for  the  wisdom  of  Man  what  is,  in  truth,  the 
wisdom  of  God. 
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In  the  results  of  inatinct  in  trntes,  we  are  sure,  not  only 
that,  although  the  animals  themselves  are,  in  some  sort,  agents, 
they  cotild  not  originally  have  designed  the  effects  they  pro- 
duced, but  that  even  afterwards  they  have  no  notion  of  the 
comhination  by  which  these  are  brought  about.  But  when 
hwmmb  conduct  tends  to  Borae  desirable  end,  and  the  agents  ai-e 
competent  to  perceive  that  tlie  end  is  desirable,  and  the  means 
well  adapted  to  it,  they  ai-e  apt  to  forget  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  those  means  were  not  devised,  nor  those 
ends  proposed,  by  the  pei'sons  tliemselves  who  are  thus  em- 
ployed. The  workman,  lor  instance,  who  is  employed  in  casting 
printing-types,  is  usually  thinking  only  of  producing  a  commodi- 
ty by  the  sale  of  which  he  may  support  himself;  with  reference 
to  this  ohject,  he  is  acting,  not  from  any  impulse  that  is  at  all  of 
the  character  of  instinct,  but  from  a  rational  and  deliberate 
choice;  but  he  is  also,  in  the  very  same  act,  contiibuting 
most  powerfully  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  about  which, 
perhaps,  he  has  no  anxiety  or  thought ;  in  refermwe  to  this  laH&r 
object,  therefore,  his  procedure  corresponds  to  those  operations 
of  various  animals  which  we  attribute  to  instinct ;  since  they, 
doubtless,  derive  some  immediate  gi'atifieation  from  what  they 
are  doing.  Indeed,  in  all  departments  connected  with  the  ac- 
quisition and  communication  of  knowledge,  a  similar  procedure 
may  be  ti'aced.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  the  gift,  not  of  human, 
but  of  divine  benevolence,  which  has  implanted  in  Man  a  tliirat 
after  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  accompanied  with  a  sort  of 
instinctive  desire,  founded  probably  on  sympathy,  of  communi- 
cating it  to  othei-8  as  an  ultimate  end.  This,  and  also  the  love 
of  display,  ai'e  no  doubt  inferior  motives,  and  will  he  superseded 
by  a  higher  principle,  in  proportion  as  the  individual  advances 
in  moral  excellence.  Tliese  motives  constitute,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  scaffolding,  which  should  be  taken  down  by  little  and 
little,  as  the  perfect  building  advances,  but  which  is  of  indis- 
pensable use  till  that  is  completed. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  Society  would  fare  but  iU  if 
none  did  service  to  the  Public,  except  in  proportion  as  tliey 
possessed  the  rare  moral  and  intellectual  endowment  of  an 
enlightened  public  spirit.  For,  such  a  spirit,  whether  in  the 
form  of  patriotism,  or  that  of  philanthropy,  implies  not  merely 
benevolent  feeUngs  sti-onger  than,  in  fact,  we  commonly  meet 
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witi,  but  also  powers  of  absiraciion  beyond  what  the  mass  of 
mankind  cmi  possess.  Ab  it  is,  many  of  the  most  important 
objects  are  accomplished  by  unconscious  co-operation ;  and  that, 
with  a  certainty,  completeness,  and  regularity,  wliieh  probably 
the  most  dihgent  benevolence  nndei-  the  guidance  of  the  greatest 
human  wisdom,  could  never  have  attained. 

For  instance,  let  any  one  propose  to  liimself  the  problem  of 
supplying  with  daily  provisions  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  city 
as  London— that '  province  covered  with  houses.'  Let  any  one 
consider  this  problem  in  all  its  bearings,  reflecting  on  the 
enormous  and  fluctuating  number  of  pei"sons  to  be  fed, — the 
immense  quantity  of  the  provisions  to  be  furnished,  aud  the 
variety  of  the  supply  {not,  as  for  an  army  or  garrison,  comparar 
tively  uniform) — the  importance  of  a  convenient  distribution  of 
them,  and  the  necessity  of  husbanding  them  discreetly,  lest  a 
deficient  supply,  even  for  a  single  day,  should  produce  distress, 
or  a  redundancy  produce,  from  the  pei'ishable  nature  of  many 
of  them,  a  con'eBponding  waste ;  and  then  let  him  reflect  on 
the  anxious  toil  which  such  a  task  would  impose  on  a  Board 
of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  commissarifs,  who,  after 
all,  would  be  able  to  discharge  their  office  but  veiy  inadequately. 
Yet  this  object  is  accomplished  far  better  than  it  could  be  by 
any  effort  of  human  wisdom,  through  the  agency  of  men  who 
think  each  of  nothing  beyond  his  oivn  immediate  interest — 
who  ai'e  merely  occupied  in  gaining  a  fair  livelihood ;  and  with 
this  end  in  view,  without  any  comprehensive  wisdom,  or  any 
need  of  it,  they  co-operate,  unknowingly,  in  conducting  a  sys- 
tem which,  we  may  safely  say,  no  hiiman  wisdom  directed  to 
that  end  could  have  conducted  so  well — the  system  by  which 
this  enonnous  population  is  fed  from  day  to  day — and  combine 
imconsciously  to  employ  the  wisest  means  for  efiecting  an  object, 
the  vastness  of  which  it  would  bewUder  them  even  to  contem- 
plate; 

I  have  said,  '  no  human  wisdom ;'  for  wisdom  there  surely  is 
in  this  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  result  actually  produced. 
And  admirable  as  are  the  marks  of  contrivance  and  design  in 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  himian  body,  and  in  the  instincts 
of  the  brute  creation,  I  know  not  whether  it  does  not  even  still 
more  excite  our  admiration  of  the  beneficent  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  contemplate,  not  coi-poreal  particles,  but  rational, 
21 
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free  agents,  co-operating  in  systems  no  less  manifestly  indicating 
design,  yet  no  design  of  theirs ;  and  tliongh  acted  on,  not  by 
gravitation  and  impxilse,  like  inert  matter,  Taut  by  motives 
addi-essed  to  tlie  ■will,  yet  advancing  as  regnlai-lj,  and  as  effec- 
tually, the  accomplishment  of  an  object  they  never  contemplated, 
as  if  they  were  the  mere  passive  wheels  of  a  machine.  If  one 
may,  without  presumption,  speak  of  a  more  or  less  in  reference 
to  the  works  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  I  would  say,  that  the  branch 
of  Natural  Theology  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  presents 
to  the  reflective  mind  views  even  more  striking  than  any  other. 
The  heavens  do  indeed  '  declare  tlie  glory  of  God ;'  and  the 
human  body  is  'fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;'  but  Man, 
considered  not  merely  as  an  organized  Being,  but  aa  a  rational 
agent,  and  as  a  member  of  society,  is  perhaps  the  most  won- 
derfully contrived,  and  to  na  the  moat  interesting,  specimen  of 
divine  Wisdom  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of.  Ilo/U^  rb, 
6uvh,H,'  oMkv  AvOp&nov  dsivoTSpbv  nlXei. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  to  this  proof,  that  it  is  the  design 
of  almighty  Providence  that  mankind  should  advance  in  civili- 
zation, may  be  added  one  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  embraced,  and  men  become 
subjects  to  the  revealed  law  of  God,  civilization  progi-esses. 

'  And  here  I  would  remark,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  explain 
why,  in  so  many  pai'ticular  instances,  causes  have  been  permitted 
to  operate,  more  or  less,  towards  tlte  frustration  of  thia  general 
d^ign,  and  the  retardation,  or  even  reversal,  of  the  couree  of 
improvement.  The  difficulty  in  fact,  is  one  which  belongs,  not 
to  thia  alone,  but  to  every  branch  of  Natural  Theology,  In 
every  part  of  the  universe  we  see  marks  of  wise  and  benevolent 
design  ;  and  yet  we  see  in  many  instances  apparent  frusti'ations 
of  this  design;  we  see  the  productiveness  of  the  earth  inter- 
rupted by  nnfavom-able  seasons — the  structure  of  the  animal- 
frame  enfeebled,  and  its  functions  impaired,  by  disease — and 
vast  mnltitudea  of  living  Beings  exposed,  from  vanous  causes, 
to  suffering,  and  to  premature  desti-uction.  In  the  moral  and 
political  world,  wars,  and  civil  dissension — tyrannical  govem- 
mejits,  unwise  laws,  and  all  evils  of  this  class,  correspond  to 
the  inundations — ^the  droughts— the  tomadc*,  and  the  earth- 
quakes, of  the  uatm'al  world.  We  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  either ; — we  cannot,  in  short,  explain  the  groat  diffi- 
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culty,  whicli,  in  proportion  as  we  reflect  attentively,  we  Bliall 
more  and  more  perceive  to  l>e  the  only  difficulty  in  theology, 
the  exist&noe  of  evU  in  the  Univei'se, 

Yet  how  many,  in  almost  every  past  age  (and  so  it  will  be,  I 
suppose,  in  all  future  ages),  have  sliown  a  tendency  towards 
such  presumption  as  that  of  our  first  parente,  in  seeking  to  pass 
the  limits  appointed   for  the  Ivwman  faculti^,  and  to  '  be  «« 

OodSy  KNOWING  GOOD  AHD  EVIL.' 

'  But  two  things  we  cam,  accomplish ;  which  are  very  impoJ^ 
tant,  and  whicli  are  probably  all  that  our  present  facidties  and 
extent  of  knowledge  can  attain  to.  One  is,  to  perceive  clearly 
that  the  difficulty  in  qnestion  is  of  no  imequal  pressure,  but 
bears  ec[ually  heavy  on  Deism  and  on  Ohrietianity,  and  on  the 
various  different  interpretations  of  the  christian  scheme ;  and 
consequently  cau  furnish  no  valid  objection  to  any  one  scheme 
of  religion  in  pai'ticular.  Even  atheism  does  not  lessen  our 
difficulty ;  it  only  alters  the  character  of  it.  For  as  the  believer 
in  a  Grod  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evU,  the 
believer  in  no  God  is  equally  unable  to  account  for  the  exis- 
tence of  good;  or  indeed  of  anything  at  all  that  bears  marks 
oi  design. 

'  Another  point  which  is  attainable  is,  to  perceive,  amidst  all 
the  admixture  of  evil,  and  all  the  seeming  disorder  of  confficting 
agencies,  a  general  tendency  nevertheless  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  wise  and  beneficent  designs. 

'  As  in  contemplating  an  ebbing  tide,  we  are  sometimes  in 
doubt,  on  a  short  inspection,  whether  tiie  sea  is  ideally  receding, 
because,  from  time  to  time,  a  wave  will  dash  further  up  the 
shore  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  bat,  if  we  continue  our 
observation  long  enough,  we  see  plainly  that  the  boundaiy  of 
the  land  is  on  the  whole  advancing ;  so  here,  by  extending  our 
view  over  many  countries  and  through  several  ages,  we  may 
distinctly  perceive  the  tendencies  which  would  have  escaped  a 
more  confined  research.' 
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T^HEEE  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of  physic :  a 
■'-  man's  own  obseiTation,  what  he  finds  good  of,"  and  what 
he  finds  hiu-t  of,  is  the  best  physic  to  preserve  health ;  but  it  is 
a  safer  conclusion  to  say,  'This  agi'eeth  not  well  with  me, 
therefore  I  will  not  continue  it,'  than  tliia,  '  I  find  no  offence' 
of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it :'  for  strength  of  nature  in 
youth  passeth  over  many  exceesea  wliich  ai'e  owing  a  man  till 
his  age.  Discei-n  of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to  do 
the  same  things  stiU ;  for  age  will  not  be  defied.  Beware  of 
sudden  change  in  any  great  point  of  diet,  and  if  necessity  enforce 
it,  fit  the  rest  to  it ;  for  it  is  a  secret,  both  in  natm  e  and  stat-e, 
that  it  is  safer  to  change  many  things  than  one  Examine  thy 
customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  apparel,  and  the  like,  and  try, 
in  anything  thou  shalt  judge  hurtful,  to  discontinne  it  by  little 
and  little ;  but  so  as"  if  thou  dost  iind  any  inconvenience  by 
the  change,  thou  come  back  to  it  again ;  for  it  is  haid  to  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  generally  held  good  and  wholesome,  from 
that  which  is  good  particulai-ly,  and  fit  for  thine  own  body. 
To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hours  of  meat* 
and  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long 
lasting.  As  for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid 
envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fi'etting  inwards,  subtle  and  knotty 
inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilarations  in  excess,  sadness  not  com- 
lunnicated.  Enteiiain  hopes,  mirth  leather  than  joy,  variety  of 
delights  rather  than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  therefore  novelties ;  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid 
and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations 
of  nature.  If  you  fly  physic  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too 
sti-ange  for  your  body  when  you  shall  need  it ;  if  you  make  it 

'  Of.    M-om.    See  page  283. 

'Offence.     Sufi;  damage,     (Now  eeldom  applied  to  pliydeal  injury.)     "Tho 
pains  of  the  touch  are  graatar  than  the  offences  of  other  seriBea' — Bacon. 
'  To  do  offenee  and  scath  in  Christendom.' — Bhahe^iere. 
'  As.     Tliat    See  page  38. 
^  Meat.     Food ;  meals. 

'  As  he  sat  at  Mb  meat,  the  muaio  played  sweet.'— O^f?  Ballad. 
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too  familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraordinaiy  effect  when  eiclm^s 
Cometh.  I  commend'  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons, 
than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except  it  he  grown  into  a  custom ; 
for  those  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and  trouble  it  less.  Despise 
no  new  accident  in  your  body,  but  ask  opinion  of  it.  In  sick- 
ness, respect"  health  principally,  and  in  health,  action ;  for  those 
that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health,  may  in  most  sick- 
nesses which  are  not  very  shai"p,  be  cured  only  with  diet  and 
tendering.  Oelsue  could  never  have  spoken  it  as  a  physician, 
had  he  not  been  a  wise  man  witlial,  when  he  giveth  it  for  one 
of  the  great  precepts  of  health  and  lasting,  that  a  man  do  vaiy 
and  interchange  contraiies,  but  with  an  inclination  to  the  more 
benign  extreme ;  use  fasting  and  full  eating,  but  rather  full 
eating ;  watching  and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep ;  sittuig  and  exer- 
cise, but  rather  exercise,  and  the  like ;  so  shall  nature  be 
cherished  and  yet  taught  masteries.  Physicians  are  some  of 
them  so  pleasing  and  conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient, 
as'  they  pre^  not  the  ti-ue  cui'e  of  the  disease  ;  and  some  others 
are  so  regidar  in  proceeding  according  to  art  for  tiie  disease,  as 
they  respect  not  sufficiently  the  condition  of  tlie  patient.  Take 
one  of  a  middle  temper',  or,  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one  man, 
combine  two  of  either'  sort ;  and  forget  not  to  call  as  well  the 
best  acquainted  with  your  body,  as  the  best  reputed  of  for  his 
faculty. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon  should  have  said  nothing  in  this 
Essay,  of  early  and  late  hours ;  though  it  is  a  generally  received 
opinion  that  early  hours  ai'e  conducive  to  longevity.  There  is 
a  proverb  that 

'  Early  to  he3,  and  early  to  rise, 
Mftkes  a  man  healUiy,  and  wealihj,  and  wibo.' 


'  Comuiend.      To  reeommmd.     '  I   commend  imto  you  Phcebe, 
Soman)  ivi.  1. 

'  Eespeot,    iZaw  regard  to.    'In   judgment   aeata,  not  man's  c 
caiaeB  only  onglit  to  be  i-especled,' — XelClewoylk. 

>  Ab.     Tluii.   .  See  pnge  23. 

*  Either.     Eack,     ■  On  eilhsr  side  of  the  river.'— Set-,  xxij.  y. 
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And  this  is  the  more  remarliable  as  "being  the  proverb  of  a 
nation  whose  hours  are  the  latest  of  any. 

It  is  reported  of  some  judge,  that  whenever  a  witness  came 
before  him  of  extraordinary  age  (as  is  often  the  case  when 
evidence  is  required  relative  to  some  remote  period)  he  always 
inquired  into  the  man's  habits  of  life ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  he 
found  the  greatest  differences  between  them  (some  temperat-e, 
and  others  free-hvers ;  some  active,  and  some  sedentary),  except 
in  the  one  point  that  they  were  all  early  risei-s. 

On  the  connection  between  early  hours  and  longevity,  the 
late  Mr.  Pavison  wittily  remarked  tliat  this  may  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fabled  maiTiage  of  Tithonns  and  Am-ora.  '  Longa 
Tithonum  minnit  senectus.'  Some  have  said,  tliat  this  matter 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  '  As  men  grow  old  they  find  them- 
selves tired  early  in  the  evening,  and  accordingly  retire  to  rest ; 
and  hence,  in  the  morning,  they  find  themselves  wakeful,  and 
rise.'  !Now,  if  it  be  stated  as  an  ultimate  fact,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  those  who  have  kept  late  hours  in  their  youtli, 
adopt,  from  inchnation,  eai'ly  houi-s  as  they  grow  old,  then  this 
statement,  whether  true  or  false  (and  it  is  one  wliich  would 
not  be  generally  admitted),  is  at  least  intelligible.  But  if  it  be 
offered  as  an  espUmaiion.,  it  seems  like  saying  that  the  earth 
stands  on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  and  the 
tortoise  again,  on  the  earth.  An  old  man  nses  early  because 
he  had  gone  to  bed  eai'ly :  and  he  goes  to  bed  early,  because  he 
had  risen  early ! 

Some,  when  dissuading  you  from  going  to  bed  late,  will  urge 
that  it  is  bad  to  have  too  little  sleep ;  and  when  adding  you 
not  to  lie  a-bed  late,  will  urge  that  it  is  bad  to  hav(rtoo,much 
sleep ;  not  considering  that  early  or  late  houre,  if  tliey  do  hut 
cori-espond  with  themselves,  as  to  the  times  of  retmng  and 
rising,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  qwmtik/  of  sleep.  For  if 
one  man  goes  to  bed  at  ten,  and  rises  at  six,  and  another  goes 
to  bed  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  rises  at  ten,  each  has  the 
same  number  of  houre  in  bed.  If  the  one  of  these  is  {as  is 
generally  believed)  more  healthful  than  the  other,  it  must  be 
from  some  different  cause. 

If  the  prevailing  belief  be  correct,  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  some  mysterious  connexion  between  the  human  frame, 
and  the  earth's  rotation.     And  this  is  further  indicated  by  that 
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inBtinctive  perception  which  most  people  have,  in  certain  cases, 
of  the  reet-f.ime.  It  is  well  known  that  any  one  who  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  rise  at  a  certain  hour,  will  usually  wake  at 
that  hour,  whatever  may  have  been  the  time  of  his  going  to 
bed.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  one  who  had  been  nsed 
to  a  certain  number  of  hovn-s'  sleep,  would,  if  on  some  occasion 
he  retired  to  rest  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  or  later,  than  usual, 
wake  so  much  the  earlier,  or  later,  when  he  had  had  tlie  ac- 
cnstomed  time  of  sleep.  But  the  fact  is  generally  otherwise. 
He  will  be  likely  to  wake  neither  before  nor  after  tlie  accus- 
tomed hour. 

Tills,  again,  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fact:  a  student  at  one  of 
the  un iv era i ties,  finding  that  his  health  was  suffering  from  hai-d 
atndy  and  late  honi-s,  took  to  rising  at  five  and  going  to  bed  at 
ten,  all  the  year  round ;  and  found  his  health— Siough  he  read 
as  hard  as  ever — manifestly  improved.  But  he  found  himself 
unable  to  compose  anything  in  the  morning,  though  he  could 
ta^  in  the  sense  of  an  autlior  equally  well.  And  having  to 
write  for  a  prize,  he  could  not  get  his  thoughts  to  flow  till  just 
about  his  usual  bedtime.  Thinking  that  this  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  witli  the  digestion,  he  took  to  dining  two  hours 
earher,  in  the  hopes  that  then  eight  o'clock  would  be  to  him 
the  saine  as  ten.  Biit  it  made  no  difference.  And  alter  per- 
severing in  vain  attempta  for  some  time,  he  altered  his  hours, 
and  for  one  week,  till  he  had  finished  his  essay,  sat  up  and 
■wi-ote  at  night,  and  lay  a-bed  in  the  morning.  He  could  revise 
and  correct  in  the  day-time  what  he  had  written ;  hnt  could  not 
compose  except  at  night.  When  his  essay  was  finished,  he  re- 
turned to  his  early  habits. 

Now  this  is  a  decisive  answer  to  those  who  say  '  it  is  all 
custom  ;  you  wi'ite  better  at  night,  because  that  is  the  time  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  employ  for  study ;'  for  here  the 
custom  was  just  the  reverse.  And  equally  vain  is  tlie  expla- 
nation, that  '  the  night  houi-s  are  guiet,  and  you  are  sure  of 
having  no  interrwpiion^  For  this  student  was  sm'e  of  being 
quite  free  from  inteiTuption  from  five  o'clock  tiU  chapel-time 
at  eight.  And  the  streets  were  much  jnore  still  tlien  than  at 
midnight.  And  again :  any  explanation  connected  with  day- 
light breaks  down  equally,  For,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  in 
the  winter-time  it  makes  no  diffei'enee  whether  you  have  three 
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hours  more  camlle-liglit  in  tlie  oiiilier  yssX  of  tlie  night  or  he- 
fore  sunrise. 

Thereieasomething  that  remains  to  he  explained,  and  it  is 
better  to  confess  ignorance  tlian  to  offer  an  explanation  tliat 
explains  nothing. 

One  other  circumstance  connected  with  hours  has  not  been 
hitherto  accounted  for — namely,  the  sudden  cold  which  conies 
on  just, at  the  first  ^ss^  of  damn.  Some  say  the  earth  is  gra- 
dually cooling  after  the  eun  has  set,  and  consequently  the  cold 
must  have  reached  its  height  just  before  the  return  of  the  sun. 

This  theory  eonnds  platisible  to  those  who  have  had  little  or 
DO  peraonal  experience  of  daybreak ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  fact.  The  cold  does  not  gradually  increase  during  the 
night;  but  the  temperature  grows  alternately  warmer  and 
colder,  according  as  the  sky  is  clouded  or  clear.  And  all  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  night-travelling  must  have  often  ex- 
perienced many  such  alternations  in  a  single  night.  And  they 
also  find  that  the  cold  at  day -break  comes  on  very  suddenly : 
so  much  so,  that  in  spring  and  autumn  it  often  happens  tliat  it 
catches  the  eaiih-woi-ms,  which  on  mild  nights  lie  out  of  tlieir 
boles :  and  you  may  often  see  a  whole  graes-plat  strewed  with 
their  frozen  bodies  in  a  frosty  morning.  If  the  cold  had  not 
come  on  very  suddenly,  they  would  have  had  time  to  withdraw 
into  their  holes. 

And  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  go  out  before  daylight 
wiU  often,  in  the  winter,  find  the  I'oads  fuH  of  liquid  mud  half- 
au-hour  before  dawn,  and  by  sunrise  as  hard  as  a  rock.  Then 
those  who  had  been  in  bed  will  often  observe  that  '  it  was  a 
hard  frost  last  night,'  when  in  truth  there  had  been  no  frost  at 
all  till  day-break. 

Who  can  explain  all  these  phenomena?  The  subject  is  so 
curious,  that  the  digression  mto  which  it  has  led,  will,  I  trust, 
be  pai'doned. 

'  As  f  or  the  passions  and  studies  1^  the  wAnd,  avoid  .  .  .  .' 

Of  persons  who  have  led  a  temperate  life,  those  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  longevity  who  have  done  hardly  anything  else 
l)ut  live ;— what  may  be  called  the  neuter  verbs — ^not  active  or 
passive,  but  only  being:  who  have  had  little  to  do,  little  to 
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Buffer ;  but  have  led  a  life  of  quiet  retirement,  without  exertion 
of  body  or  mind, — avoidmg  all  troablesome  enterprise,  and 
seeking  only  a  comfortable  obscmity.  Such  men,  if  of  a  pretty 
strong  constitution,  and  if  they  escape  any  remarkable  cala- 
mities, are  likely  to  live  long.  But  much  affliction,  or  much 
exertion,  and,  stilt  more,  both  combined,  will  be  sure  to  teU 
upon  the  constitution — if  not  at  once,  yet  at  least  as  years 
advance.  One  who  is  of  the  character  of  an  active  or  passive 
verb,  or,  still  more,  both  combined,  though  he  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  long  in  everything  but  years,  will  rai'ely  reach  the 
age  of  the  neuters. 
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ESSAY  XXXI.     OF  SUSPICION. 

SUSPICIONS  amongst  tlioiights  are  like  bats  amongst  birds, 
— tliey  ever  fly  by  twilight ;  certainly  they  are  to  be  repressed, 
or,  at  the  least,  well  gaai-ded,  for  they  cloud  the  mind,  tliey 
lose  friends,  and  they  check  with'  business,  whereby  business 
cannot  go  on  cvuTently'  and  constantly ;  they  dispose  kings  to 
tyranny,  hnsbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to  irresolution  and 
melancholy;  tbey  are  defects,  not  in  tlie  heart,  but  iu  the 
brain,  for  tliey  take  place  in  the  stoutest  natures,  as  in  the 
example  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  There  was  not  a  more 
Buspicious  man  nor  a  more  stout ;  and  in  such  a  composition' 
they  do  small  hurt,  for  commonly  tliey  are  not  admitted  hut 
wilh  examination  whether  they  he  likely  or  no ;  but  in  fearful 
natm'es  tliey  gain  ground  too  fast.  Tliere  is  nothing  makes  a 
man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know  little ;  and,  therefore, 
men  slioidd  remedy  suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more,  and 
not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.'  What  would  men 
have? — do  they  think  those  they  employ  and  deal  with  are 
saints  ?  do  they  not  think  they  will  have  their  own  ends,  and 
be  ti'uer  to  themselves  than  to  them  ?  therefore  there  is  no 
better  way  to  moderate  suspicions,  than  to  account  upon  such 
suspicions  as  ti-ue,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  false ;  for  so  far  a 
man  ought  to  make  use  of  suspicions  as  to  provide,  as  if  that 
should  be  h-ue  that  he  suspects,  yet  it  may  do  him  no  hurt. 
Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  itself  gathei-s,  are  but  buzzes ;  but 
suspicions  that  ai-e  artificially  nouiished,  and  put  into  men's 
heads  by  the  tales  and  whisperings  of  othei-s,  have  stings. 
Certainly,  the  best  mean'  to  clear  tlie  way  in  this  same  wood  of 
suspicion,  is  frankly  to  communicate  them  with'  the  party  tliat 


'  Cheek  with.    Interfere  with    See  ptige  101. 

'  Curvently.  Wtlk  eontimiedpvgi-essiaa,  'lima,  as  it  .nuTeniJji  goes  on, 
eetablishea  a  cuBtom,' — Haifmard. 

*  Compoailjon.  Temperament  'A  very  proud  or  a  very  enspieions  temper, 
Eilseness,  or  aensnality  ....  these  are  the  ingredients  in  the  cmnpnsitinn  of  that 
man  whom  we  call  a  scorner.' — Atterbwy. 

'  Smother.     A  state  of  being  stijted.     See  page  384. 
'Mean.     Meal's.     See  page  201. 

*  Commiiuieate  with.     Imparl  to.     See  page  283. 
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he  suspects :  for  thereby  he  shall  be  sure  to  know  more  of  the 
tmth  of  them  than  he  did  before,  and  withal  shall  make  that 
party  more  circumspect,  not  to  give  further  cause  of  suspicion ; 
but  this  would'  not  be  done  to  men  of  base  natui'es,  for  they, 
if  they  find  themselves  once  suspected,  wU!  never  be  true. 
The  Italian  says,  '  Sospetto  hcencia  fede ;'"  as  if  suspicion  did 
give  a  passport  to  faith;  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to 
e  itself. 


ANTlTaETA  ON  SUSPICION. 
Pno.  Cownu. 

*  *  *  *  '  Suspieio  fidem  absolvIL 

'  Meiito  ejaa  fldea  suapeeta  est,  quam         '  He  who  is  auapected  w 

'  The  jiMi^  vMch    aiisjwcion  ovsr- 
throms  deeemes  (o  be  stispecled.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  S'tispicwn^  wmongst  t/unights  are  lilce  hcUs  amongst  hirds,  tliey 
eveffiy  hy  tudlight.' 

As  there  ai-e  dim-sighted  persons,  who  live  in  a  sort  of  per- 
petual iwilighi,  so  there  are  some  who,  having  neitlier  much 
clearaess  of  head,  nor  a  very  elevated  tone  of  morality,  are 
perpetually  haunted  by  suspicions  of  everybody  and  eveiytliing. 
Such  a  man  attributes — -judging  in  great  measure  trom  himself 
— interested  and  selfish  motives  to  every  one.  Accoi'dingly, 
having  no  great  confidence  in  his  own  penetration,  he  gives  no 
one  credit  for  an  open  and  straightforward  character,  and  will 
always  suspect  some  underhand  dealings  in  eveiy  one,  even 
when  he  is  unable  to  perceive  any  motive  for  such  conduct,  and 
when  the  character  of  the  party  affords  no  ground  for  suspi- 
cion ('  lU-doei-s  ai-e  ill-deemers').°  One,  on  the  contrary,  who 
has  a  fair  share  of  intelligence,  and  is  himself  tlioronghly  np- 

'  Wonli  Bhtndd.  '  Ab  for  pei'colation,  which  belongeth  to  separation,  ti'ial 
Ofntld  be  made  by  olarifjing,  by  a  olarion  of  milk  put  into  warm  beer.' — Baeon'a 
Nat.  History. 

"  Su9pi<aon  releases  faith.  '  See  Proverbs  for  Copy-lines. 
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right,  will  be  comparatively  exempt  from  this  Uirment.  He 
knows,  from  consciousness,  that  there  is  <ms  hon^t  man  in 
the  ■world ;  and  he  wiU  consider  it  very  improbable  that  there 
should  be  'but  one.  He  will  therefore  look  cai'efnlly  to  the 
general  character  and  coudnct  of  those  he  has  to  deal  with ; 
suspecting  those — and  those  only — who  have  given  some  indi- 
cations of  a  want  of  opemiess  and  sincerity,  trusting  tlicffie 
who  have  given  proof  of  an  opposite  character,  and  keeping  his 
judgment  suspended  as  to  thcee  of  whom  he  has  not  sufficient 


Such  a  man  has  (as  was  ohsei-ved  in  the  note  on  the  Essay 
on  '  Cunning^  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  another 
just  equal  to  him  in  experience  and  sagacity,  whose  tone  of 
morality  is  low.  For  he  knows  that  there  are  laiaves  in  the 
world ;  and  he  Imows  also  that  there  are  honest  men ;  while  the 
otlier  can  hardly  be  brought  to  beheve  in  the  existence  of 
thorough-going  honesty. 

And  the  frank  and  simple-hearted  will  deal  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  suspicioiui,  even  with  those  who  are  not  of  the 
very  highest  moral  character.  For  these,  if  they  find  that  they 
have  ci'edit  for  speaking  ti-nth,  when  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  suspecting  the  contrary,  and  that  insidious  designs  are  not 
imputed  to  them  without  reason,  will  feel  that  they  have  a 
character  to  keep  up  or  to  lose :  and  will  be,  as  it  wei-e,  put 
upon  their  honour.  But  these  same  persons,  perhaps,  if  they 
find  themselves  always  suspected,  will  feel  like  tlie  foxes  in 
one  of  Gay's  fables,  who,  finding  that  they  had  an  incurably 
bad  name  for  steahng  poultiy,  thought  (Jiat  they  migiit  as  well 
go  on  with  tlie  practice,  which  would,  at  any  rate,  be  imputed 
to  them. 

A  dean  of  a  college,  at  one  of  our  universities,  told  an  under- 
gradrmte,  who  was  startled  and  shocked  at  finding  his  word 
doubted,  that  he  could  not  trust  the  young  men  for  speaking 
truth,  for  that  they  regarded  a  lie  to  the  dean  as  no  lie.  And,  pro- 
bably, this  was  reaUy  the  case  with  tlie  majority  of  them.  For 
when  they  found  that  a  man's  word  was  not  believed  by  him, 
diey  had  no  scruple  about  saying  to  him  what  was  untrae ;  on 
the  gi'ound  that  where  no  confidence  was  reposed,  none  could  he 
violated.  And  these  same  men,  when  the  office  of  dean  was 
held  by  another  Fellow,  of  opposite  character,  who  put  them  on 
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Uieir  honour,  never  thought  (except  a  very  few  utterly  wortliless 
ones)  of  telling  a  falsehood  to  him. 

A  person  who  once  held  offices  of  high  importance,  and  of 
vast  difficulty  and  delicacy,  was  enahled  to  eay,  alter-  more 
than  thirty  years'  expeiience,  that  thongh  he  had  been  obliged 
to  employ  many  persons  in  confidential  sei-vices,  and  to  im- 
part to  them  some  most  momentous  secrets,  he  had  never  once 
had  his  confidence  betrayed.  No  one  of  tliem  ever  let  out  an 
important  seci'et  confided  to  him,  or  in  any  way  beti-ayed  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.  Of  course,  this  person  did  not  trust 
indisciiminately ;  nor  did  he  trast  all  to  an  equal  extent.  And 
he  occasionally  found  men  tura  ont  worse  than  he  had  hoped : 
and  often  had  plots  and  cabals  formed  against  him,  and  had 
lies  told  to  him.  But  he  never  was,  properly  speaking,  'be- 
trwyed:  He  always  went  on  the  principle  of  believing  that 
some  men  are  thoroughly  honest,  and  some  utterly  dishonest, 
and  some  intermediate ;  and  thoroughly  truBting,  or  thoroughly 
distrusting,  where  he  saw  good  reasons  for  doing  so  ;  and  sus- 
pending his  judgment  respecting  the  rest :  not  putting  himself 
in  their  powei' — yet  not  making  them  objects  of  suspicion  with- 
out cause, — but  letting  them  see  that  he  Jio^ed  well  of  them, 
and  considered  the  presumption  to  be  on  the  side  of  innocence 
till  guilt  is  proved. 

A  man  of  an  opposite  chai'acter,  who  was  long  in  a  vei-y  high 
and  important  position,  afforded  matter  for  doubt  and  discussion 
among  those  who  knew  him,  as  to  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
mankind.  Some  thought  that  he  had  a  very  good,  and  some  a 
very  mean,  estimate  of  men  in  general.  And  each  were,  m  a 
certain  sense,  right.  He  seems  to  have  regai'ded  all  men  as 
being  what  a  person  of  tinily  elevated  moral,  character  would 
have  called  base  and  contemptible ;  but  he  did  not  feel  any 
such  disapprobation  or  contempt  for  them,  because  he  had  no 
notion  of  anything  better.  He  was  a  very  good-humoured  man, 
and  far  from  a  miaanthi-ope ;  and  he  could  no  more  be  said  to 
dislike  or  despise  men  for  being  nothing  superior  to  what  he 
thought  them  to  be,  than  we  should  be  said  to  despise  horses 
or  dogs  for  being  no  more  than  brutes.  He  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  have  thought  veiy  favourably  of  mankind,  as  think* 
ing  most  men  to  be  ae  virtuous  as  any  man  need  be,  or  could 
be — and  as  doing  nothing  that  he,  or  any  one,  need  be  ashamed 
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of.  And  again,  be  may  be  said  to  bave  thoiigbt  very  wjifavour- 
ably  of  mankind,  inaemucb  as  he  bad  no  notion  at  all  of  a 
cbaracter  of  exalted  virtue,  and  regarded  any  indication  of  pure 
and  higb  principle  as  affectation  and  bnmbng,  and  always  b\is- 
pected  every  one  of  acting  for  such  ends,  and  employing  such 
means,  as  a  really  high-minded  man  would  reject  witli  disdain. 
Yet  be  was  a  very  intelligent  and  acute  man  as  far  as  regards 
the  lower  parts  of  human  nature.  His  constant  suspicion  of 
inferior  motives  and  underhand  proceeding  arose  from  the  inorcd 
twHigM  of  his  mind. 

In  reference  to  such  suspicions  as  relate  rather  to  things  tban 
persona — the  doubts  which  sometimes  flutter  about  in  the  occa- 
sional twilight  of  the  mind  respecting  the  evidence  for  impoitant 
and  well-established  conclusions,  I  will  talie  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tracting some  admirable  passage  from  the  Edirihwrgli.  H&oi&to 
for  January,  1847,  on  '  The  Grenius  of  Pascal'  :— 

'Keitber  has  the  underetanding  tlie  absohite  dominion  in  the 
formation  of  om' judgments,  nor  does  she  occupy  an  'unshaken 
thi'one.'  A  seditious  rabble  of  doubts,  from  time  to  time,  rise 
to  dispute  her  empire.  Even  where  the  mind,  in  its  habitual 
states,  is  iinconecious  of  any  remaining  doubt, — where  it  reposes 
in  a  vast  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  or  that  con- 
clusion,— there  may  yet  be,  from  one  or  other  of  the  disturbing 
causes  adverted  to,  a  momentaiy  eclipse  of  that  light  in  which 
the  soul  seemed  to  dwell ;— a  momentaiy  vibration  of  that  judg- 
ment which  we  so  often  flattered  ourselves  was  poised  for  ever. 
Yet  this  no  more  argues  the  want  of  habitual  faith  than  the 
vaiiations  of  the  compass  ai'gue  the  severance  of  the  connection 
between  the  magnet  and  the  pole ;  or,  tban  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  '  rocking  stone'  ai'gue  that  the  solid  mass  can  be 
heaved  from  its  bed.  A  child  may  shake,  but  a  giant  cannot 
overturn  it. 

'  And,  as  a  maiter  offaat^  there  are,  we  apprehend,  very  few 
who  have  not  been  conscious  of  sudden  and  almost  unaccoimtable 
disturbances  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  unaccountable  even 
after  tlie  equilibrium  has  been  restored,  and  tlie  air  has  again 
become  serene  and  ti-anquil.  In  these  momentary  fluctuations, 
whether  arising  from  moral  or  physical  causes,  or  fi'om  causes  of 
both  Idnds — ^from  nervous  depression,  or  a  fit  of  melancholy,  or 
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an  attack  of  pain,  or  harassing  anxieti^,  or  the  loss  of  friends, 
or  their  misfortunes  and  calamities,  or  signal  triumphs  of  b^- 
neas,  or  signal  discomfitures  of  virtue,  or,  above  all,  from  con- 
scions  neglect  of  duty — a  man  shall  sometimes  feel  as  if  he  had 
lost  sight  even  of  those  primal  traths  on  which  he  has  heen 
accustomed  to  gaze  as  on  the  stars  of  tlie  fu'mament — bright, 
serene,  and  unchangeable ;  even  such  tmths  as  the  existence  of 
God,  his  paternal  government  of  the  world,  and  the  divine 
oiigin  of  Christianity. 

'  In  these  moods,  objections  which  he  thought  had  long  since 
been  dead  and  buried,  start  again  into  sudden  existence.  They 
do  more,  like  the  scaped  genius  of  the  Arahiwi,  Wights,  who 
rises  from  the  httle  bottle  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  in 
the  shape  of  a  thin  smoke,  which  finally  assumes  gigantic  out- 
lines, and  towers  to  the  skies,  these  flimsy  objections  dilate  into 
monsti'ous  dimensions,  and  iill  tlie  whole  sphere  of  mental  vision. 
The  ai'guments  by  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  combat 
them  seem  to  have  vanished,  or,  if  they  appeal'  at  all,  look 
diminished  in  force  and  vividness.  If  we  may  pursue  the  alln- 
Bion  we  have  just  made,  we  even  wonder  how  such  mighty  forms 
should  ever  have  been  compressed  into  so  nai-row  a  space.  Banyan 
tells  us,  that  when  his  pilgrina,  under  the  perturbation  produced 
by  previous  terrible  visions,  turned  the  perspective  glass  towards 
the  Celestial  City  from  the  Summits  of  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains, their  hands  shook  so  that  they  could  not  steadily  look 
through  the  instmment ;  yet  they  ihought  they  saw  sometliing 
like  the  gate,  and  also  '  some  of  the  glory  of  the  place.'  It  is 
even,  so  witli  many  of  the  moods  in  which  other  '  pilgrims' 
attempt  to  gaze  in  the  same  direction ;  a  deep  haze  seems  to 
have  settled  over  the  golden  pinnacles  and  the  '  gates  of  pearl :' 
they,  for  a  moment,  doubt  whether  what  others  declare  they 
have  seen,  and  what  they  flattei'  themselves  they  have  seen  them- 
selves, be  anytlung  else  than  a  gorgeous  vision  in  the  clouds ; 
and  '  faith'  is  no  longer  '  the  sutstance  of  things  hoped  for,'  and 
the  evidence  of '  things  not  seen.' 

'  And  as  thei-e  are  probably  few  who  have  profoundly  investi- 
gated the  evidences  of  truth,  who  have  not  felt  themselves  for 
a  moment  at  least,  and  sometimes  for  a  yet  longer  space,  as  if 
on  the  verge  of  univereal  scepticism,  and  about  to  be  driven 
forth,  without  star  or  compass,  on  a  boundless  ocean  of  doubt 
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and  perplexity,  so  these  states  of  feeling  are  peciiliarly  apt  to 
infest  the  highest  order  of  minds.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  can  best  discern  and  estimate  the  eyidence  which  proves 
any  truth,  they,  on  the  other,  can  see  most  clearly  and  feel 
most  strongly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  objections  which 
oppose  it ;  while  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  just  as  liable  as  the 
vulgar  to  the  disturbing  influences  already  adverted  to.  This 
liability  is  of  coni-se  doubled  when  its  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pascal,  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  gloomy  temperament. 

'A  circumstance  which  in  these  conflicts  of  mind  often 
gives  sceptical  objections  an  undue  advantage  is,  that  the  great 
truths  which  it  is  more  especially  apt  to  assail  are  generally  tlie 
result  of  an  accnmnlation  of  proof  by  induction,  or  are  even 
dependent  on  qiiite  sepai'ate  ti'ains  of  argument.  The  mind, 
therefore,  cannot  comprehend  them  at  a  glance,  and  feel  at 
once  their  integi'ated  force,  but  must  examine  them  in  detail  by 
successive  acts  of  mind, — just  as  we  take  the  measurement  of 
magnitudes  too  vast  to  be  seen  at  once  in  successive  enaall 
portions.  The  existence  of  God,  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  are  all  tratha  of  this 
stamp.  Pascal,  in  one  of  his  Pensees,  refere  to  this  infirmity 
of  the  logical  faculties.  He  justly  observes— 'To  have  a  series 
of  proofs  incessantly  before  the  mind  is  beyond  our  power.' 
D'en  avoir  toujours  les  preuves  pr^sentes,  c'est  trop  d'affaire. 

'  From  the  i  abil  ty  ot  th  mind  to  retain  in  perpetuity,  or 
to  comprehend  at  a  ^,1  n  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  or  the 
total  effect  of  1  n       f  ai-gument,  Pascal  ti-oly  observes 

that  it  is  not  snffi  ent  t  tl  e  security  of  our  convictions,  and 
their  due  influ  e  o  o  belief  and  practice,  that  we  have 
proved  them,  f     all   by  a  process  of  reasoning : — they 

must  be,  if  possible,  tinctm'ed  and  coloured  by  the  imagination, 
infonned  and  animated  by  feeling,  and  rendered  vigorous  and 
practical  by  habit  His  words  are  well  worth  writing : — 
'  Heason  acts  slowly,  and  with  so  many  views  upon  so  many 
principles  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  always  present,  that 
it  is  perpetually  dropping  asleep,  and  is  lost,  for  want  of  having 
all  its  principle  present  to  it.  The  affections  do  not  act  thus ; 
they  act  instantaneously,  and  are  always  ready  for  action.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  imbue  our  faith  with  feeling;  other- 
wise it  will  be  always  vacillating,' 
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'It  will  not,  of  course,  be  imagined  that,  in  the  ohservationa 
we  have  now  made,  we  ai'e  disposed  to  be  the  apologists  of 
Bcepticism ;  or  even,  so  fai'  as  it  is  yielded  to,  of  tliat  ti-ansient 
doubt  to  which  we  affirm  even  the  most  powerful  minds  are  not 
only  hable,  hut  liable  in  defiance  of  what  are  ordinai-ily  tlielr 
sti'ong  convictions.  So  far  as  such  states  of  mind  are  involun- 
tary (and  for  an  instant  they  often  are,  till,  in  fact,  the  mind 
collects  itself,  and  repels  them),  they  are  of  comBe  the  object, 
not  of  blame,  but  of  pity.  So  far  as  they  are  dependent  xipon 
fluctuations  of  feeling,  or  upon  physical  causes  which  we  can  at 
all  modify  or  control,  it  is  our  duty  to  summon  the  mind  to 
resist  l^e  assault,  and  reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  evidence 
which  has  so  often  appeai'ed  to  us  httle  less  than  demonstra- 
tive, 

'  We  ai'e  not,  then,  the  apologists  of  scepticism,  or  anything 
approaching  it ;  we  ai-e  merely  stating  a  psychological  fact,  for 
the  proof  of  which  we  appeal  to  the  recorded  confe^ons  of 
many  great  minds,  and  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  i-e- 
flected  deeply  enough  on  any  large  and  ditficult  subject  to  know 
what  can  be  said  for  or  against  it. 

'  Tlie  aseeited  fact  is,  that  habitual  behef  of  the  sincerest  and 
strongest  character  is  sometimes  checkered  with  transient  fits 
of  doubt  and  misgiving,  and  that  even  when  tliere  is  no  actual 
disheUef — no,  not  for  a  moment ;  the  mind  may,  in  some  of  its 
moods,  form  a  very  diminished  estimate  of  the  evidence  on 
which  belief  is  founded,  and  grievously  understate  it  accord- 
ingly. "We  believe  that  both  these  states  of  mind  were  oeca- 
Bionally  experienced  by  Pascal — the  latter,  however,  much  more 
frequently  than  the  former ;  and  hence,  as  we  apprehend,  are 
we  to  account  for  those  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Uie  evi- 
den  ce  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
s&  less  conclusive  than  he  ordinarily  beheved,  or  than  he  has  at 
other  times  declaimed  them. 

'  At  such  times,  the  clouds  may  be  supposed  to  have  hung 
low  upon  this  lofty  mind. 

'  So  little  inconsistent  with  a  hahit  of  intelligent  faith  are 
such  transient  invasions  of  doubt,  or  such  diminished  pei-cep- 
tions  of  the  evidence  of  truth,  that  it  may  even  be  said  that  it 
is  only  tliose  who  have  in  some  measure  experienced  them,  who 
can  be  said,  in  the  liigliest  sense,  to  believe  at  all.      He  who 
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has  never  had  a  doubt,  who  believes  what  he  believes  for 
reasons  which  he  thinks  as  iirefragable  {if  that  be  possible)  as 
those  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  ought  not  to  be  said  so 
much  to  helieve  as  to  hnow ;  his  belief  is  to  him  knowledge, 
and  his  mind  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  however  erro- 
neous and  absord  that  belief  may  be.  It  is  rather  he  who  believes 
— not  indeed  without  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  but  witliout 
the  fuU  satisfaction  of  his  roason — with  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  formidable  objections — it  is  this  man  who  may 
moat  truly  be  said  intelligently  to  believe."  (Pages  213-217.) 
'  Wise  men  assuredly  consider  it  as  a  most  important  element 
in  the  education  of  their  own  children,  not  indeed  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  beheve  what  they  are  told  without  any 
reason  (and  if  they  have  been  properly  trained,  a  just  coniidence 
in  the  assvu'ances  of  their  superioi-s  in  knowledge  will  on  many 
subjects  be  reason  sui&cient),  yet,  upon  evidence  far  less  than 
demonstration;  indeed,  upon  evidence  fai'  less  than  they  will 
be  able  to  appreciate,  when  tlie  lapse  of  a  few  brief  yeai-s  has 
transformed  them  from  children  into  men.  We  certainly  expect 
that  they  will  believe  many  tilings  as  facts  which  as  yet  they 
cannot  fuUy  comprehend— nay,  which  they  teU  us  are,  in  appear- 
ance, paradoxical ;  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance,  that 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  the  evidence  until  they  get  older 
and  wiser.  We  are  accustomed  even  to  augur  the  worst  rraults 
as  to  the  future  com'se  and  coiiduct  of  a  youth  who  has  not 
learned  to  exercise  thus  much  of  practical  faith,  and  who  flip- 


'  The  same  tJiought  is  tliua  expressed  in  a  ehort  poem  by  Bp.  Hinds; — 
'And  Ihe  Apoetles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our  faith.' — JjitkexyW.  6. 
'WTiatI  gaang  on  your  SaTJour'fl  Eiea, 
And  listening  U>  his  -word. 
Dared  yon  to  ask  for  fnrther  grace. 

To  oredit  aJl  you  heard  ? 
'  Yet  ao  it  is ;  Ijelief  springs  still 
In  soils  that  nurture  doubt ; 
And  we  muet  go  to  Hira  who  will 

The  baneful  weed  cast  out. 

'Did  never  thorns  tliy  path  beset? 

Beware — be  not  decMved ; 

He  who  has  never  doubted  yet. 

Has  never  yet  believed,' 
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pantly,  on  tlie  score  of  his  not  being  able  to  comprehend  them, 
rejects  traths  of  which  he  yet  has  greater  evidence,  though  not 
^est  evidence,  of  their  being  tmths,  than  he  has  of  th^  con- 
trary, Now,  '  if  we  have  had  eai-thly  fatliei-s,  and  have  given 
them  reverence,'  atter  this  fashion,  and  when  we  Have  become 
men  have  applauded  our  submission  as  appropriate  to  our  con- 
dition of  dependence,  'shall  we  not  much  rather  be  subject  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  live  V  If,  then,  the  present  be  a 
scene  of  moral  education  and  discipline,  it  seems  fit  in  itself 
that  the  evidence  of  the  tmths  we  believe  should  be  checkered 
with  difficulties  and  liable  to  objections,  not  strong  enough  to 
force  assent,  nor  so  obscure  as  to  elude  sincere  investigation. 

'Gk)d,  according  to  the  memorable  aphorism  of  Pascal  already 
cited,  has  afforded  sufficient  light  to  those  whose  object  is  to 
see,  and  left  siifficient  obscurity  to  perplex  those  who  have  no 
such  wish.  All  that  seems  nec^sary  or  reasonable  to  expect,  is, 
tliat  as  we  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to  beheve  anything 
without  reason,  nor  witliout  a  prepondercmde  of  reason,  so  the 
evidence  shall  be  such  as  our  faculties  are  capable  of  dealing 
with;  and  that  the  objections  shall  be  only  such  as  equally 
baffle  us  upon  any  other  hypothesis,  or  are  insoluble  only  because 
they  transcend  altogether  the  limits  of  the  human  undei'stand- 
ing:  which  last  circumstance  can  be  no  valid  reason,  apart  from 
othei'  gi'ounds,  either  for  accepting  or  rejecting  a  given  dogma. 

'  !Pfow,  we  contend,  that  it  is  in  this  equitable  way  that  God 
has  dealt  with  us  as  moral  agents,  in  relation  to  all  the  great 
tmths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  religion  and  morals ;  and,  we 
may  add,  in  relation  to  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  The 
evidence  is  all  of  aueh  a  nature  as  we  are  accustomed  eveiy 
day  to  deal  with  and  to  act  upon ;  while  the  objections  are 
either  such  as  reappear  in  every  other  theory,  or  turn  on 
difficulties  absolutely  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  faculties,' 
(Pages  217-218.) 


'It  is  much  the  same  with  the  evidences  of  Chi-istiamty. 
Whether  a  certain  amount  and  complexity  of  testimony  are 
likely  to  be  false;  whether  it  is  hkely  that  not  one,  but  a 
number  of  men,  would  endure  ignominy,  persecution,  and  the 
last  extremities  of  torture,  in  support  of  an  unprofitable  lie; 
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wtetter  such  an  origiiial  fiction  as  Cliristiamtj — ^if  it  be  fiction — 
is  likely  to  liave  been  the  production  of  Galilean  peasants; 
wliethei'  anything  so  sublime  was  to  be  expected  from  fools,  or 
anything  eo  holy  from  knaves ;  whether  illiterate  fraud  was  likely 
to  be  ecLual  to  such  a  wonderful  fabrication ;  whether  infinite 
artifice  may  be  expected  from  ignorance,  or  a  perfectly  natural 
and  succe^ful  aBsuniption  of  ti'o.tli  from  imposture :— these,  and 
a  multitude  of  the  like  questions,  are  precisely  of  the  same  nOr 
tmre,  however  they  may  be  decided,  with  those  with  which  the 
historian  and  the  advocate,  judges  and  courts  of  law,  are  every 
day  required  to  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  miracles  have 
ever  been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be,  admitted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  universe,  is  a  question  on  which  it  would  demand  a 
far  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  that  administi'ation  tlian 
we  can  possibly  possess,  to  justify  an  d  priori  decision.  That 
they  are  possible,  is  all  that  is  required ;  and  that,  no  consistent 
theist  can  deny.  Other  difficulties  of  Christianity,  as  Bishop 
Bntler  has  so  clearly  shown,  baffle  us  on  every  other  hypothesis ; 
they  meet  us  as  much  in  the  '  constitution  of  nature,'  as  in  die 
pages  of  revelation ;  and  cannot  consistently  be  pleaded  against 
Christianity  without  being  equally  fatal  to  theism. 

'  There  are  two  things,  we  wilL  venture  to  say,  at  which  the 
philosophers  of  some  future  age  will  stand  equally  astonished ; 
the  one  is,  that  any  man  sliould  have  been  called  upon  to  believe 
cmy  mystery,  whether  of  philosophy  or  I'eligion,  without  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  of  a  nature  which  he  can  gi'asp,  or  on 
the  mere  ipse  dixU  of  a  fallible  creature  like  himself;  the  otlier, 
that  where  thei'o  is  such  evidence,  man  should  reject  a  mystery, 
merely  because  it  is  one, 

'This  last,  perhaps,  will  be  regai'ded  aa  the  more  astonishing 
of  the  two.  That  Man — who  lives  in  a  dwelling  of  clay,  and  looks 
out  upon  the  illimitable  univerae  through  such  tiny  windows 
— who  stands,  as  Pascal  sublimely  says,  between '  two  infinitudes' 
— ^who  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  mysteries,  which  he  over- 
looks, only  because  he  is  so  familiar  with  them, — should  doubt 
a  proposition  (othei'wise  well  sustained)  from  its  intrinsic  diffi- 
culty, does  not  seem  very  reasonable.  But  when  we  further 
reflect  that  that  very  mind  which  ei'ects  itself  into  a  standard 
of  all  things,  is,  of  all  things,  tlie  most  ignorant  of  that  which  it 
ought  to  know  best— itself,  and  finds  there  the  most  inscrutable 
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of  all  mysteries, — ^wlien  we  reflect  that  wlien  aaked  to  declare 
what  iteelf  is,  it  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter — nothing  either  of  its  own  essence  or  its  mode  of 
opei'ation, — that  it  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  iteelf  matena!, 
and  sometimes  immaterial — ^that  it  cannot  quite  come  to  a  con- 
clusion whether  the  body  really  exists,  or  is  a  phantom,  or  in 
what  way  (if  the  body  really  exists)  the  intimate  union  between 
the  two  is  maintained, — when  we  see  it  perplexed  beyond  expres- 
sion, even  to  conceive  how  these  phenomena  can  be  reconciled 
— proclaiming  it  to  be  an  almost  equal  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  matter  can  tliink,  or  the  soul  be  material,  or  a  connection 
maintained  between  two  totally  different  substances,  and  yet 
admitting  that  one  of  these  must  be  true,  though  it  cannot  satis- 
factorily determine  which, — when  we  reflect  on  aU  this,  surely 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  spectacle  of  so  ignorant  a  Being 
refuBuig  to  believe  a  propcffiition,  merely  "because  it  is  above  its 
comprehension,  is,  of  all  paradoxes,  the  most  paradoxical,  and 
of  aU  absnrdities,  the  most  ludicrous,'     (Pages  219,  220.) 

'  There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  mnich,,  more  thorn,  to  know 
Utile;  and,  therefwe,  men  shovid  Teinedy  susjAcion  by  pro- 
cv/ring  to  know  more.^ 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  suspicions  that  have  reference  to 
things  as  of  pei-sons.  I  extract  a  passage  bearing  upon  this 
point,  from  the  Captions  for  the  Times : — 

'  Multitudes  are  haunted  by  the  spectres,  as  it  were,  of  vague 
sunnises  and  indefinite  suspicions,  which  continue  thus  to  haunt 
them,  just  because  they  are  vague  and  indefinite, — ^because  the 
mind  has  never  ventured  to  look  them  boldly  in  the  face,  and 
put  them  into  a  shape  in  which  reason  can  examine  tliem. 

'  Now,  would  it  not  be  an  act  of  great  chai"ity  towards  such 
persons  to  persuade  them  to  cast  away  their  unreasonable 
timidity,  and  scrutinize  such  objections,  instead  of  trying  to 
banish  them  by  force?  For  tliough,  no  doubt,  som^  difficulties 
and  objections  will  always  remain  tliat  cannot  be  direcUy  cleared 
up  or  answered,  yet  the  vastly  greatest  number  of  seeming 
objections  and  difficulties  can  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  care- 
ful examination  and  increased  knowledge ;  and  tlie  experience 
of  tliis  will  lead  us  to  be  confident  that,  if  we  would  proper- 
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tionately  enlarge  our  facilities  and  aeqnii'ements  (wliicb  is  what 
we  may  hope  for  in  a  better  world),  the  rest  would  vanish  also. 
And,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  Iniow  ex- 
actly what  they  are,  lest  otir  fancies  should  unduly  magnify  tlieir 
number  and  weight ;  and  also  in  order  to  make  us  see  that  they 
are  as  notliing  in  compai'ison  of  the  still  greater  difficulties  on 
the  opposite  side, — namely,  the  objections  which  we  should 
have  to  enconnter,  if  we  rejected  Christianity. 

'  Well,  but,'  it  is  said,  '  though  that  com-se  may  be  the  best 
for  well-read  and  skilful  Divines,  it  is  better  not  to  notice  objec- 
tions generally,  for  fear  of  alarming  and  unsettling  the  minds  of 
plain  unleai'ned  people,  who  had  probably  never  heai'd  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Let  them  continue  to  read  then'  Bible  with- 
out being  disturbed  by  any  doubts  or  suspicions  that  might 
make  them  uneasy.' 

'  Kow,  if  in  some  sea-chart  for  the  use  of  mariners,  the  vaiious 
rocks  and  shoale  which  a  vessel  has  to  pass  in  a.  certain  voyage, 
were  to  be  wholly  omitted,  and  no  notice  taken  of  them,  no  doubt 
many  persons  might  happen  to  make  the  voyage  safely,  and  with 
a  comfortable  feeling  of  security,  from  not  knowing  at  all  of  the 
existence  of  any  such'  dangei-s.  But  suppose  some  one  did  strike 
on  one  of  these  rocks,  from  not  knowing — though  the  makers 
of  the  chart  did — of  its  existence,  and  consequently  perished  in 
a  shipwreck  which  he  might  have  been  taught  to  avoid, — on 
whose  head  would  his  blood  lie! 

*  And  again,  if  sevei-al  voyagei-s  came  to  suspect,  from  vague 
rumours,  that  rocks  and  shoals  (perhaps  more  fomiidable  than 
the  real  ones)  did  lie  in  their  courae,  without  any  con'ect  know- 
ledge where  tliey  lay,  or  how  to  keep  clear  of  them,  then,  so  far 
fi-om  enjoying  freedom  from  apprehension,  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  increased  alarm — and  much  of  it  needless  alann, — 
withoyit  being,  after  all,  preserved  from  danger. 

'  And  80  it  is  in  the  present  case.  Vague  hints  that  learned 
men  have  objected  to  such  and  such  things,  and  have  questioned 
this  or  that,  often  act  like  an  inward  slow-corroding  canker  in 
the  minds  of  some  who  have  never  read  or  heard  anything  dis- 
tinct on  the  subject ;  and  who,  for  that  very  reason,  are  apt  to 
imagine  these  objections,  &c.,  to  be  much  more  foiToidable  than 
they  really  are.  For  there  are  people  of  pei'verse  mind,  who, 
really  possessing  both  learning  and  ingenuity,  will  employ  these 
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to  dress  up  in  a  plaiisible  form  something  -whicli  is,  in  ti-nth,  per- 
fectly silly :  and  the  degree  to  whicli  this  is  sometimes  done,  ie 
what  no  one  can  easily  conceive  without  actual  experieuce  and 
examination. 

'It  is,  therefore,  often  nseftil,  in  dealing  even  with  the  un- 
learned, to  take  notice  of  gi-oundless  and  fanciful  theories  and 
interpretations,  contained  in  hooks  which  probably  moat  of  them 
will  never  see,  and  which  some  of  them  perhaps  will  never  even 
hear  of;  because  many  persons  are  a  good  deal  influenced  by 
reports,  and  obscure  ramoni-s,  of  the  opinions  of  some  supposed 
leai'ned  man,  without  knowing  distinctly  what  they  are ;  and 
are  likely  to  be  made  xmeasy  and  distrustful  by  being  asstired 
that  this  or  that  has  been  disputed,  and  so  and  so  maintained, 
by  some  person  of  superior  knowledge  and  talents,  who  has  pro- 
ceeded on  '  rational'  grounds ;  when,  pei'haps,  they  themselves 
are  qualified  by  their  own  plain  sense  to  perceive  how  w'-rational 
these  fanciful  notions  are,  and  to  fonn  a  nght  judgment  on  the 
matters  in  question. 

'  Suppose  you  were  startled  in  a  dark  night  by  something  that 
looked  like  a  spectre  in  a  winding-sheet, — would  not  he  who 
should  biing  a  lantern,  and  show  you  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
white  cloth  hanging  on  a  bush,  give  you  fai'  better  encourage- 
ment than  he  who  mei'ely  exhorted  you  to  'look  another  way, 
keep  up  your  heart,  whistle,  and  pass  on  ?' ' 

iNo  avowedly  anti-christian  advocate  is  half  so  dangerous  as 
those  professed  believei-s  who  deprecate  and  deride  all  study  of 
evidence — all  endeavour  to  '  prove  all  tilings,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,'  and  to  be  always  'ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  us." 

'  fiee  Ehiaents  of  Logic,  Appendix  iii 
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SOME  in  their  disconi'se  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit, 
in  heing  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment,  in 
discerning  what  is  true ;  ae  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what 
might  be  said,  and  not  what  shonld  be  thought.  Some  have 
certain  commonplaces  and  themes,  wherein  they  are  good,  and 
want  variety ;  which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedions, 
and,  when  it  is  once  perceived,  ridiculous.  The  lionourablest 
part  of  the  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion ;  and  again  to  moderate 
and  pa^  to  somewhat  else,  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance. 
It  is  good  in  discourse,  and  speech  of  convereation,  to  vary  and 
intei-mingle  speech  of  tlie  present  occasion  with  arguments, 
tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling  of  opinions, 
and  jest  with  eai-nest;  for  it  is  a  dnll  thing  to  tire,  and  as  we 
say  now,  to  jade'  anything  too  far.  As  for  jest,  tliere  be  certain 
things  which  ought  to  he  privileged  from  it — namely,  religion, 
matters  of  state,  great  pereons,  any  man's  present  busings  of 
importance,  and  any  case  that  desei-veth  pity ;  yet  there  be 
some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except  they  dart 
out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick — that  is  a  vein 
which  would  be  bridled : — 

'Pares  puer  efimulis,  et  fortius  utere  loris." 
And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  salt- 
ness  and  bitterness.  Certainly,  he  tliat  hath  a  satu-ical  vein, 
as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid 
of  othere'  memory.  He  that  queetioneth  much  shah  leai'u 
much,  and  content  much,  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  questions 
to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  aeketh,  for  he  shall  give 
them  occasion  to  please  themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself 
shall  continually  gather  knowledge ;  but  let  his  questions  not 
be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a  poser ;'  and  let  him  be  sure 


'  Jada,     To  oiier^ide  or  drise. 

'  I  do  not  now  fool  myself  to  let  iiiia^nadon  jade  me.' — Shakespere, 

' '  Boy,  spare  the  apur,  and  more  tightly  hold  the  reins.' — Ovid,  Mel,  iL  127. 

'Poser.  MxamiJter.  (From  pose,  to  interrogate  cloBely.)  'She  posed  him, 
and  sifted  him  to  try  whether  he  were  the  very  Dnke  of  York  or  not.' — Bacon's 
Bmrn  VII. 
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to  leave  othci'  men  their  tm'us  to  speak — naj,  if  there  l>e  any 
that  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him  find  means 
to  take  them  off,  and  bring  others  on,  as  musicians  tise  to  do 
with  those  that  dance  too  long  galliards.'  If  you  dissemble 
sonietimee  your  knowledge  of  that'  you  are  tliought  to  know, 
you  shall  be  thought,  another  time,  Uy  know  that  yon  know  not. 
Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom,  and  well  chosen. 
I  knew  one  was  wont  to  say  in  scorn,  'He  mnst  needs  be  a 
wise  man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself, — and  there  is  but  one 
case  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself  with  a  good  grace, 
and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in  another,  especially  if  it  be 
such  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth.'  Speech  of  touch* 
towards  others  should  be  sparingly  used ;  for  discourse  ought 
to  be  as  a  field,  without  coming  home  to  any  man.  I  knew 
two  noblemen,  of  the  west  pai't  of  England,  whereof  the  one 
was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  his  house ;  the 
other  would  ask  of  those  that  had  been  at  the  other's  table, 
'  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout'  or  dry  blow  given  f  To 
which  the  guest  would  answer,  *Sueh  and  such  a  thing  pa^ed.' 
The  lord  would  say,  '  I  thought  he  would  mar  a  good  dinner.' 
Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence ;  and  to  speak 
agreeably'to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in 
good  words  or  in  good  order.  A  good  continued  speech, 
without  a  good  speech  of  interlocution,  shows  slowness ;  and  a 
good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a  good  settled  speech, 
showeth  shallowness  and  weakness.  As  we  see  in  beasts,  tiiat 
those  that  are  wealiest  in  the  course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the 


'  Galljard.     A  sprigkthj  dance. 

'  G^y  galliards  here  my  love  ehaU  dance, 
WhUst  I  my  foes  goa  fighte.' — Fair  Eosaaiond. 
'  What  ia  thy  excellence  in  e.gall%ard.  Knight?' — Shake^ere. 
•That     What;  thai  which    See  page  T  2. 

'  Pretend  to.     Lay  claim  to.      '  Those  countrieB  that  pretend  to   freed 
Smjt 

*Tonoh,    Particalar  application.    'Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  befoie 
Itruehed  them  for  their  being  so  near  that  they  went  near  to  touch  him  for  h 
— Hayward. 
'  Flout.    Jeer  ;  taunt ;  giiie. 

'  These  doors  are  barred  against  a  bitter  jlotit ; 
Snarl  if  yon  please  ;  bnt  you  shall  snarl  without' — Bryden. 
'  Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  Jlouts.' — Shakespere. 
'  Agreeably.    Jn  a  manner  suited. 
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turn ;  as  it  is  "betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  use 
too  manj  circumstances'  ere'  one  come  to  the  matter,  is  weari- 
some ;  to  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Among  the  many  just  and  admirable  remarks  in  this  essay 
on  '  Discourse,'  Bacon  does  not  notice  the  distinction — which  is 
an  important  one — ^between  tliose  who  speak  because  they  wish 
to  say  something,  and  tliose  who  speak  because  they  have  so7)ier 
thing  to  say :  that  is,  between  thme  who  m-e  aiming  at  displaying 
their  own  knowledge  or  ability,  and  those  who  speak  from  ful- 
ness of  matter,  and  are  thinking  only  of  tlie  matter,  and  not  of 
themselves  and  the  opinion  that  will  be  formed  of  them.  This 
latter,  Bishop  Butler  calls  (in  reference  to  writings)  '  a  man's 
writing  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest.'  It  is  ciu'ious  to  obaei've 
how  much  more  agi'eeable  is  even  inferior  conversation  of  this 
latter  description,  and  how  it  is  preferred  by  many, — they  know 
not  why — who  are  not  accustomed  to  analyse  their  own  feelings, 
or  to  inquire  why  they  like  or  dislike. 

Something  nearly  coinciding  with  the  above  distinction,  is  that 
which  some  draw  between  an  '  unconscious'  and  a  '  conscious' 
manner ;  only  that  the  latter  extends  to  peraons  who  are  not 
courting  applause,  but  anxiously  guarding  against  censure.  By 
a  '  conscious'  manner  ie  meant,  in  short,  a  continual  thought 
about  oneself,  and  about  what  the  company  will  tliink  of  us. 
The  continual  effort  and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  either  to  obtain  approbation,  or  at  least  to  avoid  dis- 
approbation, always  communicates  itself  in  a  certain  degi'ee,  to 
the  hearers. 

Some  draw  a  distinction,  again,  akin  to  the  above,  between 
ih&'desvre  to  please,  and  the  desire  toffivepleaswi-e;  meaning  by 
the  former  an  anxiety  to  obtain  for  yourself  the  good  opinion 


^  Qrcimistaneea-     Non-essential  pisfHcidtsrs  ;  odjiitists^ 

'This  peroration,  with  such  drcmmtance.' — SItakespere. 
'  Ere.    Before.     '  Tho  noblemftu  said  unto  him,  Sir,  come  down 
die.  —John  iv.  49. 
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of  those  you  converse  mtli,  and  by  the  other,  the  wish  to  gratify 
them. 

Aristotle,  again,  draws  the  distinction  between  tlie  Eiron  and 
tile  Boniolochus, — that  the  foraier  seems  to  thi'ow  out  his  wit 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  the  other  for  that  of  the  company. 
It  is  this  latter,  however,  that  is  really  the  '  conscious'  speaker ; 
because  he  is  evidently  seeking  to  obtain  credit  as  a  wit  by  his 
diversion  of  the  company.  The  word  seems  nearly  to  answer 
to  what  we  call  a  'wa^.'  The  other  is  letting  out  his  good 
things  merely  from  his  own  fulness. 

When  that  which  has  been  called  '  consciousness'  is  combined 
with  great  timidity,  it  constitutes  what  we  call  'shyness;'  a 
thing  disagi'eeable  to  others,  and  a  most  intense  torture  to  tlie 
subject  of  it. 

There  are  many  (otherwise)  sensible  people  who  seek  to  cure 
a  young  pei-son  of  that  very  common  complaint,  by  exhorting 
him  not  to  be  shy, — telling  him  what  an  awkward  appearance 
it  has, — and  that  it  prevents  his  doing  himself  justice,  &c. 
All  which  is  manifestty  pouring  oil  on  the  Are  to  CLuench  it. 
For,  the  very  cause  of  shyness  is  an  over-anxiety  as  to  what 
people  are  thinking  of  you ;  a  morbid  attention  to  your  own 
appearance.  The  course,  therefore,  that  ought  to  be  pui-siied 
is  exactly  the  revei-se.  The  sufferer  should  be  exhoi'ted  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  and  tlie  opinion  formed 
of  him, — to  be  assured  that  most  of  the  company  do  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  him, — and  to  hai'den  him  against  any 
impertiuent  criticisms  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  going  on, — 
taking  care  only  to  do  what  is  right,  leaving  otlieiB  to  think  and 
say  what  they  will. 

And  the  more  intensely  occupied  any  one  is  withthe  subject- 
matter  of  what  he  is  saying — die  business  itself  tliat  he  is 
engaged  in, — ^the  less  will  his  thoughts  be  turned  on  himself, 
and  on  what  others  tliink  of  him. 

A.  was,  as  a  youth,  most  distreaeingly  bashful.  When  he  was 
in  Orders,  he  was  staying  at  a  friend's  house,  where  there  was 
also  another  clergyman,  who  was  to  preach,  and  who  remarked 
to  him  how  nervous  he  always  felt  in  preaching  in  a  strafe 
okwrch, — asking  whether  the  other  did  not  feel  tlie  same.  Per- 
haps he  expected  to  be  complimented  on  his  modesty ;  but  A, 
rephed,  '  I  never  allow  myself  to  feel  nervous  in  preaehinj^ ; 
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I  dwrs  not  be  thiiiking  of  mysdf,  and  of  the  opinion  foitned  of 
me,  when  I  have  such  a  momentous  work  in  liand,  as  my 
Master's  cause,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.'  The  other,  a 
little  taken  by  sui-piise,  admitted  tliafc  this  was  what  a  Christian 
minister  ought  to  be  occupied  with ;  '  but,'  said  he,  '  he  may  be 
allowed,  surely,  to  feel  doubts  as  to  his  own  qualification  for  bo 
high  and  impoiiant  an  oiHce.'  'True,'  replied  A.,  'but  the 
proper  time  for  such  doubts  is  he/ore  he  takes  Orders ;  after 
that,  he  should  be  thinldng  only  of  the  work  itself,  and  of 
stiiving  to  lecome  more  and  more  qualified  for  it.' 

As  for  the  greater  degi-ee  of  nervousness  [basbfulness]  felt 
in  addressing  a  large  assembly  than  a  few,  I  beg  leave  to 
extract  a  passage  fi'om  my  Elements  of  Hhetoric,  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  remarkable  phenomenon, — 
for  surely  it  must  be  considered  as  such, — that  a  person  who  is 
able  with  facility  to  express  Iiis  sentiments  in  private  to  a  friend, 
in  ench  language,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  be  perfectly 
suitable  to  a  certain  audience,  yet  finds  it  exti'emely  difficult  to 
address  to  that  audience  the  veiy  saaue  words,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  is,  in  many  instances,  eitlier  completely  struck 
dumb,  or  gi'eatly  emban-assed  when  he  attempts  it.  '  Most 
pei«on8  are  so  familAa/r  witli  the  fact,  as  Iiai-dly  to  have  ever 
considered  that  it  requires  explanation :  but  attentive  con- 
sideration shows  it  to  be  a  very  cuiious,  as  well  as  important 
one ;  and  of  which  no  explanation,  as  far  as  I  know,  lias  been 
attempted.  It  caimot  be  from  any  superior  deference  which 
the  speaker  thinks  it  right  to  feel  for  the  judgment  of  the 
hearers ;  for  it  will  often  happen  that  the  single  friend,  to 
whom  he  is  able  to  speak  fluently,  shall  be  one  whose  good 
opinion  he  more  values,  and  whose  wisdom  he  is  more  disptffied 
to  look  up  to,  than  that  of  all  the  othere  togetlier.  The 
speaker  may  even  feel  that  he  himself  lias  a  decided  and 
acknowledged  superiority  over  every  one  of  the  audience ;  and 
that  he  sliould  not  be  the  least  abashed  in  addressing  any  two 
or  tliree  of  them,  separately ;  yet,  still,  all  of  them,  collectively, 
will  often  inspire  him  witli  a  kind  of  dread. 

'  Closely  allied  in  its  causes  with  the  phenomenon  I  am  con- 
sidering, is  that  other  cui'ious  fact,  that  tlie  very  same  senti- 
ments, expressed  in  tlie  same  manner,  will  often  have  a  far 
moi'e  powerful  effect  on  a  large  audience  than  they  would  have 
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on  any  one  or  two  of  these  very  persons,  separately.  That  is  in 
a  great  degree  true  of  all  men,  which  was  said  of  the  Athenians, 
that  they  were  like  sheep,  of  which  a  flock  is  more  easily  driven 
than  a  single  one. 

'  Another  remarkable  circumstance,  connected  with  the  fore- 
going, is  the  difference  in  respect  of  the  style  which  is  suitable, 
respeetlTely,  in  addi'essing  a  midtitude,  and  two  or  three  even 
of  the  same  pei"sons.  A  much  holder,  as  well  as  less  accurate, 
kind  of  language  is  both  allowable  and  advisable,  in  speaking 
to  a  considerable  number ;  as  Aristotle  has  remarked,'  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Ora^hio  and  Agonisbie  styles, — ^the  foi-mer,  suited  to 
the  closet,  the  latter,  to  public  spewing  before  a  large  assem- 
bly. And  he  ingeniously  compares  them  to  the  diffei'ent  styles 
of  painting :  tlie  greater  ttie  crowd,  he  sayB,  the  more  distant  is 
the  view ;  so  that  in  scene-painting,  for  instance,  coai^er  and 
bolder  touches  are  required,  and  the  nice  finish,  which  would 
delight  a  close  spectator,  would  be  lost.  He  does  not,  however, 
account  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 

'  The  solution  of  them  will  be  found  by  attention  to  a  very 
curious  and  complex  play  of  sympathies  which  takes  place  in 
a  large  assembly ;  and  (within  certain  limits),  the  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  number's.  Eiret,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  are 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  any  emotion  which  we  believe  to 
exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one  present ;  and  hence,  if  we  are  at 
the  same  time  otherwise  disposed  to  feel  that  emotion,  such  dis- 
position is  in  consequence  heightened.  In  the  next  place,  we 
not  only  ourselves  feel  this  tendency,  but  we  are  sensible  that 
othere  do  the  same  ;  and  thus,  we  sympathize  not  only  with  the 
other  emotions  of  the  rest,  but  also  with  their  sympathy  towards 
us.  Any  emotion,  accordingly,  which  we  feel,  is  still  further 
heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are  others  present  who 
not  only  feel  the  same,  but  feel  it  the  more  strongly  in  conse- 
quence of  their  sympathy  with  ourselves.  Lastly,  we  are  sen- 
sible that  those  around  us  sympathize  not  only  with  ourselves, 
but  with  each  other  also ;  and  as  we  enter  into  this  heightened 
feeling  of  theirs  likewise,  the  stimulus  to  our  own  minds  is 
thereby  still  fiii-ther  increased. 

The  case  of  the  Zt«Z*<fn?i(s  affords  the  most  obvious  illusti'a- 

'  Rhetoric,  Book  iiL 
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tion  of  these  principles,  from  the  eii'cumstance  that  the  effeete 
produced  are  eo  open  and  palpable.  If  anything  of  this  nature 
occiu's,  yon  ai'e  disposed,  by  the  character  of  the  tiling  itself,  to 
laugh ;  but  much  more,  if  any  one  else  is  known  to  be  present 
■whom  you  think  likely  to  be  diverted  with  it ;  even  though  that 
other  shoxdd  not  know  of  youi'  presence;  but  much  more  still, 
if  he  does  know  it ;  because  you  are  then  aware  that  sympathy 
with  your  emotion  heightens  hie :  and  most  of  all  wil!  the  dis- 
position to  laugh  be  increased,  if  many  are  present ;  because 
each  is  then  aware  that  they  all  sympathize  with  each  other,  as 
well  as  -with  himself.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the 
exact  corr^pondence  of  the  fact  with  the  above  explanation. 
So  important,  in  this  case,  is  the  operation  of  the  causes  here 
noticed,  that  hardly  any  one  ever  laughs  when  he  is  quite  alone ; 
or  if  he  does,  he  will  find  on  consideration,  that  it  is  from  a  con- 
c&pUan  of  the  presence  of  some  companion  whom  he  tliinks 
likely  to  have  been  amused,  had  he  been  present,  and  to  whom 
he  tliinks  of  describing,  or  repeating,  what  had  diverted  himself. 
Indeed,  in  other  cases,  as  well  as  the  one  just  instanced,  almost 
every  one  is  aware  of  the  infeoMous  nature  of  any  emotion, 
excited  in  a  lai'ge  assembly.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
increase  of  sound  by  a  number  of  echoes,  or  of  light,  by  a 
number  of  mirrors ;  or  to  the  blaae  of  a  heap  of  fii-ebrands, 
each  of  which  woidd  speedily  have  gone  out  if  kindled  sepa- 
rately, but  which,  when  thrown  together,  help  to  kindle  each 
other. 

'The  application  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  case  before  as 
is  BufSciently  obvious.  In  addressing  a  large  assembly,  you 
know  that  each  of  them  sympathizesbothwithyour  own  anxiety 
to  acquit  yourself  well,  and  also  with  the  same  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  rest.  Ton  know  also,  that  every  slip  you  may  be 
gndty  of,  that  may  tend  to  excite  ridicule,  pity,  disgust,  &c,, 
makes  the  stronger  impression  on  each  of  the  hearers,  from  their 
mutual  sympathy,  and  their  consciousness  of  it.  This  augments 
your  anxiety,  Next,  you  know  that  each  hearer,  putting  himself 
mentally  in  the  speaker's  place,'  sympathizes  with  this  aug- 


'  Hence  it  is  tliiit  shf)  persons  are,  as  is  matter  of  Bommon  remnrk,  the  ii 
distressed  hy  tliis  iiifimiity  when  in  compnny  witli  those  who  are  subject  to 
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mented  anxiety ;  wHch  is  "by  this  thought  increased  still  furtlier. 
And  if  you  becoiiie  at  all  embari'aeaed,  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  so  many  to  sympathize,  not  only  with  that  emharraaement, 
but  also  with  each  othei^'B  feelings ,  on  the  perception  of  it, 
heightens  your  confusion  to  the  utmost. 

'The  same  causes  wiU  account  for  a  skilful  oratoi-'s  being 
able  to  rouse  so  much  more  easily,  and  more  powei'f  ully,  the 
passions  of  a  mvMtude:  they  inflame  each  other  by  mutual 
sympathy,  and  mutual  consciousness  of  it.  And  hence  it  is 
tiiat  a  bolder  kind  of  language  is  suitable  to  such  an  audience ; 
a  passage  which,  in  the  closet,  might,  just  at  the  first  glance, 
tend  to  excite  awe,  compassion,  indignation,  or  any  other  such 
emotion,  but  which  would  on  a  moment's  cool  reflection,  appear 
exti'avagant,  may  be  very  suitable  for  the  Agcmistic  style ;  be- 
cause, iefore  that  moment's  reflection  could  talte  place  in  each 
hearer's  mind,  he  would  be  aware  that  eveiy  one  around  him 
sympathized  in  that  first  emotion,  which  would  tlius  become  so 
much  heightened  as  to  preclude,  in  a  great  degree,  tlie  ingress 
of  any  counteracting  sentiment. 

'If  one  could  suppose  such  a  case  as  that  of  a  spealier 
(himself  aware  of  the  circumstance),  addressing  a  multitude, 
each  of  whom  believed  himself  to  be  the  sole  hearer,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Uttle  or  no  emban'assment  would  be  felt,  and  a 
much  more  sober,  calm,  and  finished  style  of  langiiage  would 
be  adopted.' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  oi'atoi-s,  the  distinction  between  whom 
might  be  thus  illustrated.  When  the  moon  shines  brightly  we 
are  apt  to  say,  '  How  beautiful  is  tliis  TtwondigM  P  but  in  the 
day-time,  '  How  beautiful  are  the  trees,  the  fields,  the  moun- 
tains !' — and,  in  short,  all  the  <^ects  that  ai'e  illuminated ;  we 
never  speak  of  the  sun  that  makes  them  so.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  the  really  greatest  orator  shines  like  the  sun,  making 
you  think  much  of  the  things  he  is  speaking  of ;  the  second- 
best  shines  like  the  moon,  making  you  think  much  of  him  and 
his  doauenee. 
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^  Toiisetoo  mrniy  circumstances,  ere  you  come  to  the  matter,  is 


Bacon  might  have  noticed  eoine  who  never  'come  to  the 
matter.'  How  many  a  meandering  discourse  one  hears,  hi 
which  the  speaker  aims  at  nothing,  and — hits  it. 

'^  ymt  dissemble  sometime  your  hnowledge  of  that  you.  are 
thought  to  hnow,  you  shaU  he  thought,  wnotlmr  tmrn,  to  hnow 
that  you  hnow  not.' 

Tim  suggestion  might  have  come  in  among  the  tncks  enu- 
merated in  the  ^say  on  '  Gunning.' 
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"PLANTATIONS  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical 
■*-  works.  Wlien  the  world  was  young  it  begat  moi-e  cliii- 
dren,  but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets  fewer ;  for  I  may  justly  account 
new  plantations  to  be  the  children  of  former  Iringdoms.  I  like  a 
plantation  in  a  pure  soil,  that  is,  where  people  are  not  dis- 
planted"  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others ;  for  else  it  is  rather  an 
extirpation  tlian  a  plantation.  Planting  of  countiies  is  like 
planting  of  woods ;  for  you  must  make  aecotint  to  lose  almost 
twenty  years'  profit,  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the  end ; 
for  the  principal  thing  that  hath  heen  the  destruction  of  most 
plantations,  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in 
the  firet  years.  It  is  true,  speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected, 
as  far  as  it  may  stand'  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but  no 
farther. 

It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scum  of 
people  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people  with 
whom  you  plant ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  planta- 
tion ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  la^y,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals,  and  be  quickly 
weaiy,  and  then  certify  over  to  their  country  to  tbe  discredit  of 
the  plantation.  The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be 
gardeners,  ploughmen,  labourers,  smiths,  cai-penters,  joiners, 
fishermen,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries,  surgeons,  cooks, 
and  bakei-s.  In  a  eoimti-y  of  plantation,  firet  look  about  what 
kind  of  victual  the  country  yields  of  itself  to  hand ;  as  ches- 
nuts,  walnuts,  pine-apples,  olives,  dat^,  plums,  chei-ries,  wild 
honey,  and  the  like,  and  make  use  of  them.  Then  consider 
what  victual  or  esculent  things  tliere  are,  which  gi'ow  speedily, 
and  within  the  yeai* ;  as  pareneps,  cajTota,  turnips,  onions,  ra- 


'  Plantiitions.     Colonie:<,     'Towne  liere  are  few,  either  of  the  old  or  nev 

tationa.' — Heylin. 
'  IMsplant    '  Those  French  pirates  that  displanisd  us.' — Beaumont  and  Ftacha- 
'  Stand.     To  be  sonsisteni  mtk.    '  His  feitliful  people,  whateoaver  tliay  rightly 

ask,  they  shall  receive,  as  iiir  aa  may  stand  with  the  glory  of  God  and  their  own 

everlaatlng  good.' — Hooker. 
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dish,  ai'tichokes  of  Jerasalem,'  maize,  and  the  like :  for  wheat, 
barley,  and  oate,  they  ask  too  much  laboui- ;  but  with  peas  and 
beans  you  may  begin,  both  becanse  they  aak  less  labour,  and 
because  they  serve  for  meat  as  weU  as  for  bread;  aud  of  rice 
likewise  cometh  a  great  increase,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat. 
Above  all,  there  ought  to  be  brought  store  of  biscuit,  oatmeal, 
flour,  meal,'  and  the  like,  in  tlie  beginning,  till  bread  may  be 
had.  For  beasts  or  birds,  take  chiefly  such  as  ai'e  least  subject 
to  diseae^,  and  multiply  fastest :  as  swine,  goats,  cocks,  hens, 
turkeys,  geese,  house-doves,  and  the  Hke.  The  victual  in  plan- 
tations ought  to  he  expended  almost  ae  in  a  besieged  town,  that 
is,  witli  certain  allowance ;  and  let  tlie  main  part  of  the  ground 
employed  to'  gai'dens  or  com  he  to'  a  common  stock,  and  to 
be  laid  in,  and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  proportion : 
besides  some  spots  of  gi-oimd  that  any  particular  person  will 
manure  for  his  owu  private.^  Consider  likewise,  what  commo- 
dities the  soil  where  the  plantation  is  dotli  naturally  yield,  that 
they  may  some  way  help  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  plantation ; 
so  it  be  not,  as  was  said,  to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the 
main  business,  as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too  much,  and  therefore  tim- 
ber is  fit  to  he  one.  If  there  be  iron  ore,  and  streams  where- 
upon to  set  the  mills,  iron  is  a  brave'  commodity  where  wood 
aboundeth.  Making  of  bay  salt,  if  the  chmate  he  proper  for. 
it,  would  he  put  in  experience ;'  gi'Owing  siUi,  likewise,  if  any 
be,  is  a  likely  commodity;  pitch  and  tai',  where  store  of  firs 
and  pines  ai-e,  will  not  fail ;  so  di-ugs  and  sweet  woods,  where 


'  Artiohok^  of  Jecusftlem.  A  vjell-knosm  tulinary  plant,  originally  of  Britdl : 
the  name  Jerasalem  bdng  merely  a  oorcuption  of  the  Italian  Gij-asoie— that  is 
Sun-flower,  or  Tnm-aole. 

*  '  Floui'  ia  slJll  naed  in  Snffclk  to  signify,  excludvaly,  that  which  is  finely  sifted : 
and  '  meal'  that  which  comes  fram  the  miU. 

'  To.  In.  '  Stall  a  greater  difficulty  vipon  translators  rises  from  the  peculiari- 
ties eveiy  language  has  to  itself.' — Feltim. 

'  To.  For.  See  page  246.  '  The  proper  buaness  of  the  miderstandiug  is  not 
that  whioh  men  always  employ  it  to.' — LotJcs. 

'  Pilvate.     Fcertieidwi- iise  or  benefit;  private  objset. 
'  Nor  must  I  be  unmindful  of  my  privale, 
Tor  which  I  have  called  my  brother  and  the  tribunes. 
My  kinsfolk,  and  my  clients,  to  be  near  ma.' — Ben  Jonson. 

'  Brave.     Excellent ;  Jim.     '  A  ii-aire  attendance.' — Skolcespere. 

'  Experience.     Experiment;  ti-ial.     'As  curious  experienefs  did  affirm.'— ffoy. 
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thej  are,  cannot  but  yield  great  profit ;  soap  as 
other  things  that  may  be  tliought  of;  but  moil'  not  too  much 
under  ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines  is  very  uncertain,  and 
useth  to  make  the  plantere  lazy  in  other  things.  Eor  govern- 
ment, let  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  aseisted  with  some  counsel, 
and  let  them  have  commission  to  exercise  martial  laws,  witJi 
some  limitation.  And,  above  all,  let  men  make  that  profit  of 
being  in  the  wilderness,  as'  they  have  God  always,  and  his 
Bervice  before  their  eyes.  Let  not  the  government  of  the  planta- 
tion depend  upon  too  many  counselloi's  and  undertaken'  in  the 
counti-y  that  planteth,  but  upon  a  temperate  number ;  and  let 
those  be  rather  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  than  merchants ;  for 
they  look  ever  to  the  present  gain.  Let  tliere  be  freedoms  from 
custom,  till  tJie  plantation  be  of  sti-ength,  and  not  only  freedom 
from  custom,  but  freedom  to  carry  their  commodities  where  they 
may  make  their  best  of  tliem,  except'  there  be  some  special 
cause  of  caution.  Omm  not  in  people,  by  sending  too  fast, 
company  after  company,  but  rather  hearken"  how  they  waste, 
and  send  supplies  proportionably ;  but  so  as  tlie  number  may 
live  well  in  the  plantation,  and  not  by  surchai'ge  be  in  penm-y. 
It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of  some  planta- 
tions, that  they  have  built  along  the  sea  and  rivers,  in  marish' 
and  unwholesome  grounds ;  therefore,  though  you  begin  thei'e, 
to  avoid  carriage  and  other  like  discommodities,'  yet  build  still 
rather  upwai-ds  from  the  stream,  tlian  along  it.  It  concerneth 
likewise  the  health  of  the  plantation  that  tbey  have  good  store 

'  Moa     To  tail ;  to  drudge 

'  Now  he  mnet  moil  and  drudge  for  oue  he  loathes.' — Drydert. 
» As.     TImt.    See  page  2S. 
'  UndertokerB.     Managers  of  affairs. 

'  Hay,  if  you  be  an  wulertaleer,  I  am  for  jou.' — Shdkespere. 
— (now  conSned  to  the  managers  of  funerals.) 
'  ExeBpt.     JJiiless.    See  page  380. 
'  Hearken.      Watch  ;  ofiaeiiw. 

'They  do  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said  I  liearkened  for  your  death.' — Shakeapere. 
I  mount  the  teri'sae,  thence  the  town  survey, 
And  hearkan  What  the  fruitful  sounds  convey.' — Jht/den. 
•  Marish.    Marshy  ;  imampy.     '  The  fen  and  quagmire,  so  mojrish  by  kind,  are 
to  be  drainod.'— T^isaec. 

'  Wsoommodities.     Inconiieiiimmes.     '  We  stand  balancing  the  discommodities  of 
two  corrupt  disciplines.' — Milion, 
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of  salt  with  them,  that  they  may  use  it  in  their  victuals  when 
it  shall  bo  necessary. 

If  yoii  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  entartam  them 
with  trifles  and  gingles,  but  use  them  justly  and  gi'acionsly,  with 
snfflcient  guai'd,  nevertlieless :  and  do  not  win  their  favour  by 
helping  them  to  invade  their  enemies,  but  for  their  defence,  it 
is  not  amiss ;  and  send  oft'  of  them  over  to  the  eountiy  that 
plants,  that  tliey  may  see  a  better  condition  tlian.  their  own, 
and  commend  it  when  they  return. 

When  the  plantation  grows  to  strength,  then  it  is  time  to 
plant  with  women  as  well  as  with  men,  tliat  the  plantation  may 
spread  into  generations,  and  not  be  ever  pieced  trom  witliout. 
It  ia  the  siniullest  thing  in  the  world  to  foreake  or  destituto'  a 
plantation  once  in  forwardness ;  for,  besides  tlie  dishonour,  it  is 
the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many  conmiisserable'  persons. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

"  It  is  a  shameful  mid  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  sewm  o,  _    _ 
<md  wicked  conderrmed  men,  to  he  tJie  people  with  whmn,  you 


Tet  two-and-a-half  centuries  after  Bacon's  time,  the  English 
government,  in  opposition  to  the  remonsti'ances  of  the  en- 
lightened and  most  emphatically  expeiienced  philanthropist — 
Howard, — established  its  penal  colonies  in  Austi-alia,  and  thus, 
in  the  langnage  of  Shakespere,  '  began  an  impudent  nation.' 

It  is  now  above  a  (juarter  of  a  century  since  I  began  pointing 
out  to  the  public  the  manifold  mischiefs  of  such  a  system;  and 
with  Bacon  and  Howai'd  on  my  side,  I  persevered  in  braving 
all  the  obloquy  and  ridicule  that  were  heaped  on  me.  But 
successive  ministi'ies,  of  the   most  opposite  poUtical  parties, 

'  Oft.      Often  {cbiefly  iiBad  in  poetry). 

'  Oft  she  rejeolB,  but  navei-  onca  offends.' — Fope. 

'  Destitute.  To  leave  deetilute.  '  Suppose  God  thus  destitute  ua,  yet  over- 
ftosiety,  or  aoliwtude,  or  uang  of  unlawful  meaua,  can  never  be  able  to  secure  us.' 
— Sammond. 

'  Commiteerable.  Wirrlhy  of  compassion.  'This  (ommissei'aJ/e  person,  Edward. 
— Bacon's  Henri/  ^^ 
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a  supporting  what  the  most  eminent  political  economiet 
of  the  present  day  had  described  i\s  a  '  system  begun  in  defiance 
of  all  reason,  and  pei'severed  ia  defiance  of  all  experience.' 

^And  not  only  so,  lui  it  spnleth  the  ^laniation.^ 

Bacon  has  not  pointed  out  one  particular  disadvantage  of 
this  mode  of  colonization.  The  emancipiste,  as  they  are  called 
— those  wlio  have  come  out  as  convicts, — are  described,  and 
that  by  some  advocates  of  the  system,  as  for  the  most  part  idle, 
imtlu'it'ty  setUera ;  and  the  currem-cy,  those  bom  in  the  colony, 
are  represented  as  gm%w<My  fteferrmg  a seaf a/ring  life;  having 
the  odious  associations  of  crime  and  slavery  cowieoted  with  agri- 
cultural pu/rsuits, — a  feeling  perfectly  natural  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  tlie  very  last  one  we  would  wish  to  find  in  a 
colony.  One  of  the  results— not,  I  apprehend,  originally  con- 
templated when  penal  colonies  were  established  in  !New  South^ 
Wales  by  tlie  English  government, — ^is  that  these  '  wicked  con- 
demned men'  have  planted  for  themselv^  several  volunteer- 
colonies  ;  escaping  in  small  craft  either  to  the  South  Sea  Islands 
(in  many  of  which,  for  a  good  while  past,  each  native  chief  has 
for  a  pi-ime-ministei-  some  choice  graduate  of  the  university  of 
I^ewgate),  or,  more  frequently,  to  some  pai't  of  the  coast  of 
New  Holland.  Thus  the  land  is  ceiiainly  planted,  but  it  is 
planted  with  the  worat  of  weeds,  according  to  the  ingenious  ex- 
periment suggested,  in  the  Tempest^  for  Prospero's  island : — 


This  was  one  of  the  arguments  put  foi'ward  hy  me,  in  the 
hope  of  awakening  the  public  mind  to  the  real  character  and 
extent  of  the  evil,  in  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Earl  Gi'ey,  from  which  I  give  some  extracts. 

'  The  defendei-s  of  the  system  generally  keep  out  of  sight  the 
inconsistency  of  professing  to  aim  at  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonic,  on  a  plan  which  sets  the  two 
in  direct  opposition;  and  present,  sepai'ately  and  alternately, 
tlie  supposed  advantage  of  'getting  rid'  (as  it  is  called)  of 
criminals,  and  that  of  encouraging  a  gi-owing  colony,  so  as  to 
withdraw  tlie  attention  from  the  real  incompatibility  of  the 
two. 
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'In  other  snbjectB,  as  well  as  in  tbis,  I  liave  obserped  thai 
two  distinct  objects  may,  by  being  dexterously  presented,  again 
and  again  in  quick  succession,  to  the  mind  of  a  cm-sory  reader, 
be  eo  associated  together  in  Ms  thoughts,  as  to  be  conceived 
capable,  when  in  fact  they  are  not,  of  being  aciuaUy  combined 
in  practice.  The  fallacious  belief  thus  induced  bears  a  sti-ikiug 
resemblance  to  the  optical  illusion  effected  by  that  ingenious 
and  philosophical  toy  called  the  '  thaumatrope ;'  in  which  two 
objects  painted  on  opposite  sides  of  a  card,— for  instance,  a  man, 
and  a  hoi'se, — a  bii-d,  and  a  cage, — ai'e  by  a  quick  rotatory 
motion,  made  to  impress  the  eye  in  combination,  eo  as  to  foi-m 
one  picture,  of  the  man  on  the  horse's  back, — the  bird  in  the 
cage,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  cai-d  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest^  the 
figures,  of  course,  appeal"  as  tbey  .really  are,  separate  and  on 
opposite  sides.  A  mental  illusion  closely  analogous  to  this  is 
produced,  when,  by  a  rapid  and  repeated  ti-ansition  from  one 
subject  to  another,  alternately,  the  mind  is  deluded  into  an  idea 
of  the  actual  combination  of  things  tliat  are  really  incompatible. 
The  chief  part  of  the  defence  which  various  writere  have  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  the  system  of  penal  colonies  consists,  in  ti-uth, 
of  a  sort  of  intellectual  thanmati'ope.  Tbe  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  and  the  repression  of  crime  are,  by  a  sort  of  rapid  whirl, 
presented  to  tlie  mind  as  combined  in  one  picture.  A  very 
moderate  degi-ee  of  calm  and  fixed  attention  soon  shows  that 
the  two  objects  are  painted  on  opposite  sides  of  tlie  card. 

'  In  aid  of  this  and  the  other  mod^  of  defence  resorted  to,  a 
topic  is  introduced  from  time  to  time  in  various  forms,  which 
is  equally  calcidated  to  meet  all  objections  whatever  on  all  sub- 
jects : — ^that  DO  himian  system  can  be  expected  to  be  perfect ; 
that  some  partial  inconvenience  in  one  pai't  or  in  another  must 
be  looked  for ;  and  that  no  plan  can  be  so  well  devised  as  not 
to  require  vigilant  and  judicious  superintendence,  to  keep  it  in 
effectual  operation,  and  to  guard  against  the  abuses  to  which  it 
is  liable,  &c.  &c. 

'AH  this  is  very  true,  but  does  not  in  reality  at  all  meet  the 
present  objections.  Though  we  cannot  build  a  house  which 
shall  never  need  repair,  we  may  avoid  such  a  misconstruction 
as  shall  cause  it  to  fall  down  by  its  own  weight.  Though  it  be 
impossible  to  consti'uct  a  time-piece  which  shall  need  no  wind- 
ing up,  and  which  shall  go  with  perfect  exactitude,  we  may 
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guai'd  against  the  error  of  maKng  the  wheeia  necesearily  obetruct 
eacJi  other's  motions.  And  thovigh  a  plan  of  penal  legislation, 
which  eliall  unite  all  conceivable  advantages  and  be  liable  to  no 
abuses,  be  unattainable,  it  is  at  least  something  gained  if  we  do 
but  keep  clear  of  a  system  wliich  by  its  veiy  constitution  shall 
hare  a  constant  cmd  radically  inftererd  tendency  to  defeat  our 


'  For,  let  any  one  but  calmly  reflect  for  a  few  momenta  on 
the  poaition  of  a  governor  of  one  of  our  penal  colonies,  who  has 
the  problem  proposed  to  him  of  accomplishing  two  distinct  and 
in  reality  inconsistent  objects:  to  legislate  and  govern  in  the 
best  manner  with  a  view  to — let,  the  pro^eriiy  of  the  colony, 
and  also,  2ndly,  the  smtahle  j)umshi7hent  of  the  convicts.  It  is 
well  known  that  slave  labour  is  the  least  profitable ;  and  can 
seldom  be  made  profitable  at  all,  but  by  the  most  careful, 
difficult,  troubleeorae,  and  odioua  anperintendence.  The  most 
obvious  way,  therefore,  of  making  tlie  labour  of  the  convicts  as 
advantageous  as  possible  to  the  colony,  is  to  make  them  as 
unlike  alav^  as  possible, — ^to  place  them  under  auch  regulations, 
and  with  such  masters,  as  to  ensm'e  their  obtaining  not  only 
ample  aupplies  both  of  necessaries  and  comforts,  but  in  all  respects 
favoui'able  and  even  indulgent  treatment ;  in  aliort,  to  put  tliem 
as  much  as  possible  in  tJie  oomfortcMe  situation  which  free 
Miourefs  enjoy,  where  labour  is  so  valuable,  as  from  the  abun- 
dance of  land,  and  the  scarcity  of  hands,  it  must  be,  in  a  new 
settlement. 

'  And  the  masters  themselves  may  be  expected,  for  the  most 
pai't,  to  perceive  that  their  own  intereat  (which  is  the  only  con- 
sideration they  are  expected  to  attend  to)  lies  in  the  same 
direction.  They  will  derive  most  profit  from  their  seiwanta,  by 
keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  in  a  cheerful  and  contented 
state,  even  at  the  expense  of  connivance  at  many  vices,  and  of 
60  much  indulgence  as  it  would  not,  in  tliis  countiy,  be  worth 
any  master's  while  to  grant,  when  he  might  tura  away  an  in- 
different servant  and  hire  another.  The  master  of  the  convict- 
servants  would  indeed  be  glad,  for  his  own  profit,  to  exact  from 
them  the  utmost  reasonable  amount  of  labour,  and  to  maintain 
them  in  a  style  of  frugality  equal  to,  or  even  beyond  that  of  a 
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lalionrer  in  England :  but  he  will  be  sure  to  find  that  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  this  would  defeat  hie  own  object ;  and  he  will  be 
satisfied  to  realize  such  profit  as  is  within  reach.  He  will  find 
that  a  labourer  who  does  much  less  work  than  would  be  requisite; 
here,  to  eai-n  the  scantiest  subsistence,  and  who  yet  is  incom- 
parably better  fed  than  the  best  English  labourer,  does  jet  (on 
account  of  the  great  value  of  labour)  biing  a  considerable  profit 
to  liis  master ;  though  to  employ  such  a  labourer  on  such  terras, 
would,  in  England,  be  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  It  answei-s  to 
him,  therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  anything  short  of  the  most  gross 
idleness  and  extravagance,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  dave  (for 
after  all  it  is  best  to  call  things  by  their  true  names)  in  tolerably 
good  humour,  rather  than  resort  to  the  tronbl^ome  expedient 
of  coercion,  which  might  be  attended  with  risk  to  his  person  or 
property  from  an  ill-disposed  character,  and  at  any  rate  would 
be  likely  to  make  such  a  servant  sulky,  pervei-se,  and  wilfully 
neglectful,  '  To  give  some  idea  of  the  senous  loss  of  time,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  ti-ouble  caused  by  being  far  removed  from 
a  magistrate  alone,  I  need  only  state,  that  when  a  convict-ser- 
vant misconducts  himself,  the  settler  must  either  send  the  vaga- 
bond to  the  nearest  magistrate,  not  improbably  some  thirty  or 
forty  miles  distant,  or  he  must  overlook  the  offence." 

'  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  what  indulgent  treat- 
ment most  of  the  convicts  are  Ukely  to  receive,  even  from  the 
more  respectable  class  of  settlers.  As  for  the  large  proportion, 
who  ai-e  themselves  very  little  different  in  character,  tastes,  and 
habits,  from  their  convict^^ei-vants,  they  may  be  expected  usually 
to  Kve  (as  the  travellers  who  have  described  the  colony  assure 
us  they  do)  on  terms  of  almost  perfect  equality  with  them, 
associating  wiUi  them  as  boon-companions.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  these,  the  more  respectable  settlers  will  be  led,  by  a  regai'd 
for  then'  own  interest,  to  what  is  called  the  humane  treatment 
of  their  servants ;  that  is,  to  endeavour  to  place  aU  those  in  their 
employ  who  are  not  much  worse  than  such  as,  in  this  country, 
few  would  think  it  worth  wliile  to  employ  at  all,  in  a  better 
situation  than  the  most  industrious  labourers  in  England. 

'  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  veiy  reveree  of  this  procedure  is 
suitable  for  a  hmise  of  correct/ion, — a  place  cf  ptmishment.  And 
it  is  no  less  evident  that  a  governor  must  be  led  both  by  his 

'  Jixcurdms  in  Nm  Sauth  WaUs,  by  Lieutecant  Breton, 
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^■s, — \>j  liis  regai'd  for  his  own  ease, — and  "by  his  wish  for 
popularity  with  all  descriptionB  of  peisons  aronnd  liim,  as  well 
ae  by  his  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colouy,  to  sacrifice  to 
that  ohieci  the  primaiyand  most  important  one, — of  making 
ti-anspoi-tation,  properly,  a  penalty.  We  can  seldom  expect  to 
find  a  governor  (much  less  a  suoceesum  of  governors)  willing, 
when  the  choice  is  proposed  of  two  objects  at  variance  with  each 
other,  to  prefer  the  situation  of  keeper  of  a  house  of  cori'ection 
to  that  of  a  governor  of  a  flourishing  colony.  The  utmost  we 
can  expect  is  to  find  now  and  then  one,  crippling  tlie  measiu'es 
of  his  predecessors  and  of  his  succeesora,  by  such  efforts  to  secui'e 
both  objects  as  will  be  most  likely  to  defeat  both.  But  the  in- 
dividual settlei-s,  to  whom  is  inh-usted  the  chief  part  of  the 
detail  of  the  system,  are  not  (like  the  governor)  even  called  on 
by  any  requisition  of  duty,  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  most 
important  pait  of  that  system.  They  are  not  even  required  to 
think  of  anything  but  their  own  interest.  The  punisbment  and 
(iie  reformation  of  convicts  ai'e  only  incidental  results.  It  is 
ti'usted  that  the  settler's  regard  for  his  own  interest  will  make 
him  exact  hard  labour  and  good  conduct  fi-om  the  servants  as- 
signed to  him.  But  if  indulgence  is  (as  we  have  seen)  likely  to 
answer  his  purpose  better  than  rigid  discipline,  lie  cannot  even 
be  upbraided  with  any  breach  of  duty  in  resorting  to  it, 

'  Of  the  many  exti-aordinary  features  in  this  most  marvellous 
specimen  of  legislation,  it  is  one  of  the  most  paradoxical,  that 
it  entrusts  a  most  important  public  seiTice,  in  reference  to  the 
British  nation,  to  men  who  are  neither  selected  out  of  this 
nation  on  account  of  any  supposed  fitness  to  discharge  it,  nor 
even  taught  to  consider  that  they  have  any  public  duty  to  perform. 
Even  in  the  most  negligently-governed  communities,  the  keeper 
of  a  house  of  coiTection  is  always,  professedly  at  least,  selected 
with  some  view  to  his  integi'ity,  discretion,  fiiraness,  and  other 
qualifications ;  and  however  ill  the  selection  may  be  conducted, 
he  is  at  least  taught  to  consider  himself  intrusted,  for  the  pubhe 
benefit,  with  an  office  which  it  is  his  duty  to  discharge  on  pubhc 
grounds.  However  imperfectly  all  this  may  be  accomplished,  few 
persons  would  deny  that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  at  least,  aimed 
at.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  land  of  ormthorhynchm 
paradomis  and  of  other  paradoxes.  There,  each  settler  is,  as 
far  as  his  own  household  is  concerned,  the  keeper  of  a  Tiouae  of 
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correcbion.  To  him,  so  fai',  is  iiih-usted  the  punishment  and  the 
reformation,  of  criminals.  But  he  is  not  even  called  iipon  to 
look  to  these  objects,  except  as  they  may  incidentally  further 
his  own  interest.  He  is  neither  expected  nor  exhorted  to 
regulate  his  treatment  of  convicts  with  a  view  to  tlie  diminu- 
tion of  crime  in  the  Biitish  Isles,  but  to  tlie  profits  of  liis  fai-m 
in  Australia. 

'It  is  trne,  the  settler  may  sometimes  be,  lilte  otiier  men, 
actuated  by  other  feelings  besides  a  regard  to  profit :  but  these 
feelings  are  not  likely  to  be  those  of  public  spirit.  When  the 
convict  does  suffer  hai-d  usage,  it  is  not  much  to  be  expected 
tliat  this  will  be  infiieted  with  a  view  to  stiike  terror  into  offen- 
ders in  Great  Brttain,  or  to  effect  any  othei'  salutary  end  of 
punishment.  His  treatment  is  likely  to  depend  not  so  much 
on  the  chai'acter  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned,  as 
on  the  character  of  liis  master.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Ai-tlmr 
(p.  3),  in  enlarging  on  the  miseries  to  which,  a  convict  is  sub- 
jected, makes  prominent  mention  of  this,  that '  lie  is  conveyed 
to  a  distant  country,  iu  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  assigned 
to  an  unknown  master,  whose  disposition,  tennper,  and  eoen. 
ca/price,  he  must  consult  at  eveiy  turn,  and  submit  to  every 
moment.' 

'  Colonel  Ai'thur  (p.  33)  falls  into  an  inaccuracy  of  language 
which  tends  to  keep  out  of  sight  a  most  important  practical 
distinction.  He  says :  '  With  regaa-d  to  tlie  fact  that  convicts 
are  treated  as  ^/imes^  any  difiiculty  that  can  be  raised  upon  it 
must  hold  good  whenever'  penitentiary  or  prison  discipline  is 
inflicted.'  If  by  a  'slave'  be  meant  any  otie  who  is  sithjecUd  to 
the  control  of  ajnabh&p,  this  is  true.  But  the  word  is  not  in 
general  thus  applied.  It  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  children  as 
slaves  to  their  schoolmasters,  or  to  tlieir  parents ;  or  of  prisonei's 

being  slaves  of  the  jailer ;  or  soldiers  of  their  officers. By 

slaves  we  generally  understand,  pereons  whom  their  master 
compels  to  work /or  his  own  leneftt.  And  in  this  sense  Colonel 
Arthur  himself  (p.  3)  applies  the  term  (I  think  very  properly) 
to  the  assigned  convict-servants. 

'  It  is  observed  by  Homer,  in  the  pereon  of  one  of  his  cha- 
ractere  in  the  Odyssey,  that  '  a  man  loses  half  his  virtue  the 
day  that  he  becomes  a  slave ;'  he  might  have  added  with  tnitli, 
that  he  is  likely  to  lose  more  than  half  when  he  becomes  a 
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And  if  the  convict-servante  and  iheir  mastera 
have  any  virtue  to  lose,  no  system  could  have  heen  devised  more 
effectual  for  divesting  them  of  it.  Even  the  regular  official 
jailers,  and  governors  of  penitentiaries,  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing brutalized,  unless  originally  men  of  firm  good  principle. 
And  great  wisdom  in  the  conti'ivauce  of  a  penitentiajy-sjstem, 
and  care  in  the  conduct  of  it,  are  requisite,  to  prevent  the 
hardening  and  debasing  of  the  prisoner.  But  when  both  the 
superintendent  and  tlie  convicts  feel  that  they  are  held  in  bon- 
dage, and  kept  to  work  by  him,  not  ti'om  any  views  of  piMic 
duty,  but  avowedly  for  his  ■mdmidv.al' advantage,  nothing  can 
he  imagined  more  demorahzing  to  both  parties. 

'  Among  all  the  exti-avagances  that  are  recorded  of  capricious 
and  hah'-insane  despots  in  times  of  ancient  bai'bai'ism,  I  do  not 
remember  any  instance  mentioned,  of  any  one  of  tliese  having 
thought  of  60  mischievously  absui-d  a  project  as  that  of  forming 
a  new  nation,  consistmg  of  criminalfl  and  exeeutionei's. 

'But  had  euch  a  tyrant  existed,  as  should  not  only  have 
devised  such  a  plan,  but  should  have  insisted  on  his  subjects 
believing,  that  a  good  moral  effect  would  result  from  the  inti- 
mate association  together,  in  idleness,  of  sevei'al  hundreds  of 
reprobates,  of  vaiious  degrees  of  guilt,  duiing  a  voyage  of  four 
or  five  months,  and  their  subsequent  assignment  as  slaves  to 
vai-ious  mastera,  under  such  a  system  as  that  just  alluded  to,  it 
would  have  been  doubted  whether  the  mischievous  insanity  of 
wanton  despotism  could  go  a  step  beyond  this.  Auotlier  step 
however  tliere  is ;  and  this  is,  tlie  pretence  of  thns  benefitting 
and  civilizing  the  Aborigines !  Surely  those  who  expect  the 
men  of  our  hemisphere  to  beheve  all  tliis,  must  suppose  us  to 
entertain  tlie  ancient  notion  of  the  vnlgai-,  that  the  Antipodes 
are  people  among  whom  eveiy  tiling  is  reversed.  The  mode  of 
civilization  practised,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest. 

'  They  have,  (says  one  of  tlie  writers  on  the  Colony)  been  wan- 
tonly butchered ;  and  some  of  the  christian  (?)  whites  consider 
it  a  pastime  to  go  out  and  shoot  them.  I  questioned  a  pereon 
from  Port  Stephens  concerning  the  disputes  with  the  aborigines 
of  that  part  of  the  colony,  and  asked  him,  if  he,  or  any  of  his 
companions,  had  ever  come  into  collision  with  them,  as  I  had 
heard  there  prevailed  much  enmity  between  the  latter  and  the 
people  belonging  to  the  estabbshment  ?    His  answer  was,  '  Oh, 
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we  iTsed  to  shoot  them  like  fun  1'  It  would  have  been  a  satis- 
faction to  have  seen  such  a  heai-tless  ruffian  in  an  archeiy  ground, 
with  about  a  score  of  expert  arehei's  at  a  fan'  distance  from  him,  ■ 
if  only  to  witness  how  well  he  would  pei-soniiy  the  represeutar 
tions  of  St.  Sebastian.  This  man  was  a  shrewd  mechanic,  and 
had  been  some  years  at  Port  Stephens :  if  such  people  consider, 
the  life  of  a  black  of  so  little  value,  how  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  convicts  entertain  the  same  opinion  \  It  is  to  be 
hoped  (iiat  the  practice  of  shooting  them  is  at  an  end;  but 
they  are  still  subjected  to  annoyance  from  the  stock-keepers, 
who  take  their  women,  dnd  do  them  various  injuries  besides.' — 
Breton,  p.  200. 

'But  to  waive  for  the  present  all  discussion  of  the  moral 
effects  on  the  settlei-s,  Hkely  to  result  from  the  system,  let  it 
be  supposed  that  the  labour  of  convicts  may  be  so  employed 
as  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  let  it  only  be 
remembered  that  this  object  is  likely  to  be  pursued  both  by 
governors  and  settlers,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  far  more 
important  one,  which  is  inconsistent  with  it,  the  welfai-e  of  the 
mother-comitiy,  in  respect  of  the  repression  of  crime.  This 
one  consideration,  apai-t  from  ail  others,  would  alone  be  decisive 
against  transportation  as  a  mode  oi  pmiiahmeni ;  since  even  if 
the  system  could  be  made  efEcieut  for  that  object,  awpposing  it 
to  he  weU  ad/rnhhiatered  with  a  view  to  that,  there  is  a  moral 
certainty  that  it  never  will  be  so  administered. 

'  If  thei-e  be,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  certain  description 
of  offendei-a,  to  whom  sentence  of  pei-petual  exile  from  their 
native  countiy  is  especially  formidable,  tliis  object  might  easily 
be  attained,  by  erecting  a  penitentiary  on  some  one  of  the  many 
small,  nearly  unprodtictive,  and  unoccupied  islands  in  the  British 
seas ;  the  conveyance  to  which  would  not  occupy  so  many  houi's, 
as  tliat  to  Australia  does  weeljs. 

'  But  as  for  the  attempt  to  combine  salutary  punishment  with 
succe^ful  colonization,  it  only  leads,  in  practice,  to  the  failure 
of  both  objects;  and,  in  the  mind,  it  can  only  be  effected  hj 
5  up  a  fallacious  confusion  of  ideas.' 
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vxyrks.'' 

Bp.  Hinds  remarks  on  tiie  great  success  witli  which  the  an- 
cient Greeks  colonized :  puisuing  an  opposite  plan  from  that 
of  all  nations  since,  and  accordingly,  with  opposite  results. 

An  ancient  Greek  colony  was  like  what  gardenere  call  a 
layer  ;  a  portion  of  the  parent  ti-ee,  with  stem,  twigs,  and  leaves, 
imbedded  in  fresh  soil  till  it  had  taken  root,  and  then  severed. 
A  modem  colony  is  like  handliils  of  twigs  and  leaves  pulled 
off  at  random,  and  thrown  into  the  earth  to  take  then-  chance. 

"•Abme  all,  let  men  make  thai  profit  ofleing  m  the  wilderness^ 
tliM  they  ha/m   6od  always,   and  his  service  hefore   their 


Eveiy  settler  in  a  foreign  colony  is,  necessarily,  moi'e  or  less, 
a  missionaiy  to  the  aborigines — a  missionaiy  for  good,  or  a  mis- 
sionary for  evil,— operating  upon  them  by  his  life  and  example. 

It  is  often  said  that  our  colonies  ought  to  provide  for  their 
own  spiritual  wants.  But  the  more  is  done  for  them  in  this 
way,  the  more  hkely  they  will  be  to  make  such  provision ;  and 
the  more  they  ai-e  neglected,  the  less  hkely  tliey  ai-e  to  do  it. 
It  is  the  peculiai'  nature  of  the  inestimable  treasure  of  chnstian 
ti"uth  and  religious  knowledge,  that  the  more  it  is  withheld  from 
people,  the  less  they  wish  for  it;  and  the  more  is  bestowed 
upon  them,  the  more  they  hunger  and  thii-st  after  it.  If  people 
are  kept  upon  a  short  allowance  of  food,  they  ai-e  eager  to  obtain 
it ;  if  you  keep  a  man  thirsty,  he  will  become  more  and 
more  ihirsty ;  if  he  is  poor,  he  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  become 
rich ;  but  if  he  is  left  in  a  state  of  spiritual  destitution,  after  a 
time  he  will,  and  still  more  his  children,  cease  to  feel  it,  and 
cease  to  care  about  it.  It  is  the  last  want  men  can  be  trusted 
{in  the  first  instance)  to  supply  for  themselves. 
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ESSAY  XXXW.    OF  RICHES. 

T  CANNOT  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue ;  the 
A  Eoman  word  ie  better — impedimenta;^  for  ae  the  baggage 
is  to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue — it  cannot  be  spared  nor 
left  behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march  ;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it 
6ometime8  loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory.  Of  gi-eat  riches 
there  is  no  real  nse,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is 
but  conceit ;  so  saith  Solomon,  '  Where  much  is,  there  are  many 
to  consume  it;  and  what  hatJi  the  owner  but  tlie  sight  of  it 
with  hie  eyes  ?"  The  personal  ft-uition  in  any  man  cannot  reach 
to  feel  great  riches :  there  is  a  custody  of  them,  or  a  power  of 
dole,'  and  a  donative  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but  no  sohd 
use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  ai'C  set 
upon  little  stones  or  rarities — and  what  works  of  ostentation 
are  undertaken,  because'  there  might  seeni  to  be  some  use  of 
great  riches  S  But  then,  you  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use  to 
buy  men  out  of  dangers  or  ti-oubles ;  as  Solomon  saith,  '  Eichea 
ai'e  as  a  stronghold  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man:"  but 
this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  an  imagination,  and  not 
always  in  fact ;  for,  certainly  great  riches  have  sold  more  men 
than  they  liave  bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such 
as  thou  mayest  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distiibute  cheerfully,  and 
leave  contentedly ;  yet  have  no  abstract  or  fi'iai-ly  contempt  of 
them,  hut  distinguish,  as  Cicero  saith  well  of  Eabirius  Pos- 
thumus,  '  In  studio  rei  amplificandEe,  appai-ebat,  non  avaiitise 
prtedam,  sed  insti-umentum  bonitati  quEeri."  Hearken  also  to 
Solomon,  and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches :  '  Qui  festinat 
ad  divitias,  non  erit  insons."  The  poets  feign  that  when  Plutus 
(which  is  riches)  is  sent  from  Jupiter,  he  limps,  and  goes  slowly, 

'  Impedimenta.    BiiiA-amces.  ''  EeoUs.  y.  11 

'  Dole.    A  dealing  out,  or  dhirihution, 

•  It  -was  yoiir  pi-fi-snvmiBe, 
That  in  the  dole  of  hlowa,  your  son  might  drop.' 
'  Because.     Fof  the  reason  that;  in  order  thai.    See  page  337. 
'  JVoieris  s.  15;  o£  xxviii.  11. 

•  'In  hia  deeire  of  Increasing  iiis  liohes,  he  sought  not,  it  was  evident,  tlie  gru- 
tifioation  of  avarice,  but  ttie  means  of  bcnefioenee.' — Cio.  F,  liabir.  2. 

'  'He  thatmaketh  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  innocent' — Pivw.  xxviii.  20. 
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but  when  he  is  sent  from  Phito,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot ; 
meaning,  that  riches  gotten  by  good  means  and  just  labour  pace 
slowly,  but  when  they  come  by  the  death  of  others  (as  by  the 
eoui'se  of  inheritance,  testaments,  and  the  like),  they  come 
tumbhng  upon  a  man :  but  it  might  be  appHed  likewise  to  Pluto 
taking  him  for  the  Devil ;  for  when  riehee  come  from  the  Devil 
(as  by  fraud,  and  oppiesoion,  and  unjust  means)  they  come  upon' 
speed.  The  m  ayt  to  eniich  aie  manj ,  and  most  of  them  foul ; 
pai'siraony  is  one  ot  the  be&t,  and  jet  is  not  innocent,  for  it 
witliholdeth  men  liDm  wJilvS  oi  hberality  and  chai-ity.  The 
improvemeut  ol  the  giound  is  the  most  natural  obtaining  of 
riches,  for  it  is  our  gieat  mjther'b  blttebing,  the  earfli ;  b\lt  it  is 
slow:  and  yet,-wheie  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry, 
it  multipheth  nches  exceedingly  I  knew  a  nobleman  of  England 
that  had  tlie  gieate&t  audits  o±  any  man  in  my  time, — a  great 
grazier,  a  great  sheep  master,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  col- 
lier, a  great  com  master,  a  great  lead  man,  and  so  of  hon,  and 
a  number  of  the  like  points  of  husbandly ;  so  as  the  earth  seemed 
a  sea  to  him  in  rtspect  of  tlie  pei'petual  importation.  It  was 
truly  obseiwed  by  one,  '  That  himself  came  very  hai-dly  to  little 
riehes,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches ;'  for  when  a  man's  stock 
is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  expect'  liie  prime  of  markets,  and 
overcome'  those  bargains,  which  for  their  greatness  are  few 
men's  money,  and  the  partner  in  the  industiies  of  younger  men, 
he  cannot  bat  increase  mainly.*  The  gains  of  ordinaiy  trades 
and  vocations'  ai'e  honest,  and  furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly, 
by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for  good  and  fair  dealing ; 
but  die  gains  of  bai'gains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when 
men  shall  wait  upon  others'  necessity ;    broke'  by  £ 


*  Upon,     At. 

'Tdke  upon  command  what  help  we  have.'— 
'Expect    Tovmtfor.    'Elihn  had  SicpeetedtiW  Job  had  spoken.' — Job  xxxit  14 
(mar^ual  reading), 

'.  .  .  Expecting  till  hia  eneniiea  be  made  his  footstool.' — ffeb,  it.  13 
'  OverooiQB.     Come  upon. 

'  Can  Buah  thijigs  he, 
And  oiiercoim  ua,  like  a  summer's  elond. 
Without  our  special  wonder  f — Shakespere, 
'  Mainly.      Greatly. 

'  You,  mainly  are  sfirred  up.' — Sltakespere. 
»  Toeation.    See  page  20. 
'  Broke.     To  traffic  ;  to  deal  menMiy.     '  This  divine,  contrary  to  his  profession, 
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and  instrumente  to  draw  tliem  on ;  put  off  others  cunningly 
that  woiild  be  better  chapmen,'  and  the  like  practices,  which 
are  crafty  and  naughty."  Ae  for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when 
a  man  buys  not  to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commonly 
grindeth  double,  both  upofl  the  seller  and  upon  the  buyer. 
Sharinga  do  gi'eatly  enrich,  if  the  hands  be  well  chosen  that  are 
ti'usted.  Usury  is  the  certainest  means  of  gain,  though  one  of 
the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread, '  in  siidore 
vtdhts  alienij"  and  besides,  doth  plough  upon  Sundays :  but  yet 
certain  though  it  he,  it  hath  flaws :  for  that  the  scrivenere  and 
brokei-s  do  value'unsound  men  to  serve  their  own  tain..  Tlie 
fortune  in  being  the  firet  in  an  invention,  or  in  a  privilege,  doth 
cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  overgi'owth  in  riches ;  as  it  was 
witli  the  fii'st  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries :  therefore,  if  a  man 
can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judgment  as  inven- 
tion, he  may  do  gi-eat  mattei«,  especially  if  tlie  times  be  fit. 
He  that  resteth  upon  gains  certain,  shall  hardly  gi'ow  to  great 
riches ;  and  he  that  puis  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes 
break  and  come  to  poverty  :  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  gnai'd  ad- 
ventui'es  with  certainties  that  may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies, 
and  coemption  of  wares  for  re-sale,  where  they  are  not  restrained, 
are  gi'eat  means  to  enrich ;  especially  if  the  pai-ty  have  intelh- 
gence  what  things  ai'e  like  to  come  into  rec[uest,  and  so  store 
himself  beforehand.  Kiches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of 
the  best  rise,  yet  when  tliey  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding 
humours,  and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  worst.  As  for  '  fishing  for  t^taments  and  execu- 
torships,' (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca,  'T^tamenta  et  orboa 
tauquam  indagine  capi'°)  it  is  yet  worse,  by  how  much  men 
submit  themselves  to  meaner  persons  than  in  service. 

Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  rich^,  for  tliey 
despise  tliem  that  despair  of  them ;  and  none  woree  when  they 
come  to  them.  Be  not  penny-wise ;  riches  have  wings,  and 
sometimes  they  fly  away  of  themselves,  sometimes  they  must  be 

took  upon  him  to  fnytke  for  liim  in  anch  a  manner  as  was  never  pveoedented  by 
any.' — Proceedings  in  the  Hoi^se  of  Comiftons  against  Lo^fd  Bacon. 
■'  Chapmen,     Purchasers. 

'  Fait  Diomede,  you  do  aa  chapmen  do — 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  they  intend  to  buy.' — Shakespere. 
'  Naught,  or  Naughty.     Bad.     '  The  water  is  naitghi,  and  tlie  ground  barren. 
2  Kings,  xi.  16.  '  '  In  the  aweat  of  another's  brow.' 

*  Valae.    Represent  as  traxtworfRg, 
'  •  Willa  and  childless  parents,  taken  aa  with  a  net,' — Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  42. 
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set  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men  leave  tlieir  riches  either  to 
their  kindred,  or  to  the  Public ;  and  modei'at*  portions  prosper 
best  in  toth.  A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all 
the  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  etabliehed'  in  years  and  judgment:  likewise,  glorious' 
gilts  and  foundations  are  like  eacrifices  without  salt ;  and  but 
the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrify  and  cor- 
rupt inwai-dly.  Therefore  measure  not  thine  advancements'  by 
quantity,  but  frame  tliem  by  measiu-e  :  and  defer  not  charities 
tin  death :  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that 
doth  so  ia  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  tlian  his  own. 

ANTITHETA  OH"  KICHEa 

Pro.  Contea, 

'Dititias  contemnunt,  qui  desperant.         ' Divitiannm  magnarum  yel  oustodia 

'  Ri^ltes    are    demised   by  those  vilio     est,  vel  diapensatio  quBidam,  vel  fama : 

(fespair  of  obtaining  them.'  at  nullua  iisus. 

*  •  *  "  '  6/Teat  aeallh  ia  a  thing  either  to  be 

'  DiuD  philosophi  dubitont  utrum  ad     guarded,  or  di^)ensed,  or  displai/ed ;  but 
virtutem  an  voluptatem  omnia  ant  re-     w/dch  camot  be  vsed.' 
fereoda,  collig«  inatrumenfji  utriuaque, 

'  While     philosophers     are     debating  '  Won  aliud   divitias   diseiim,   quam 

whether  virtue  or  pleasure  be  the  jdiimate     impedimenta  virtutis;    nam  yirtuti  et 
pood,  do  you  provide  yourself  with  Uie     neoessnrlle  Bant  et  graves. 
in^Tinnents  of  botlC  '  Riches  are  neith^  vtore  nor  leas  than 

the  baggage  of  mrtue ;  for  they  are  al 
•Virtus  per  divitias  vertitur  in  com-      once  nei^essary  and  inconvenient  appeif 
mune  bomim,  dages  to  it.' 

•It  is  by  means  of  wealth  that  mrlue 
hecam.es  a  public  good.'  ■  MuM,    dum    dlvitiis     siiia     omnia 

*****  venalia  fore  erediderunt,  ipsi  imprimis 

venernnt. 

'  Many  wim  think  thai  everything  may 
be  bought  willi  their  own  weaWi,  ham 
been  bought  ihanselves^fo'st.' 


badm 


'  Stablish,  3b  establish.  '  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Cliriat  himself,  and  God,  even 
oor  Fatier  ....  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  yon  in  6^017  good  word  and 
wort'— 2  Thess.  xi.  16,  17. 

'  Stop  effusion  of  onr  ChrisKan  blood. 
And  stablish  quietoras  on  avery  side.' — Shakespete 
*  Glorious.     Splendid.    '  Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stored.'— 5/wtE7i,!t 
Latin :  '  Fundationes  gloriosse  et  splendid^  in  usus  publicoe ' 
'Advancement     Advances;  gifts  in  money  or  property.     "The  jointure  and 
adeancement  of  the  lady  was  the  third  part  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  — Bacon's 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'  /  eamwt  call  riches  'better  tham,  the  baggage  of  virtue  /  the  Romam. 
word  is  better,  impedimenta it  hmdereih  the  inarch^ 

In  reference  to  the  effect  oa  the  cliai-acter,  both  of  inciividiiala 
and  nations,  of  wealth  and  poverty,  I  will  taiie  leave  to  insert 
some  extracts  from  tlie  Leoi/ures  on  PiMtical  Economy. 

'  We  should  attend  to  the  distinction  between  an  individual 
and  a  comrmmii/i/,  when  viewed  aa  possessing  a  remarlrable 
share  of  wealth.  The  two  cases  differ  immensely,  as  far  as  the 
moral  effects  of  wealth  are  concerned.  For,  first,  the  most 
besetting  probably  of  all  the  temptations,  to  which  a  rich  7mm, 
as  such,  is  exposed,  is  that  of  pride — an  arrogant  disdain  of 
those  poorer  than  himself.  Now,  as  all  oor  ideas  of  great  and 
small,  iu  respect  of  wealth,  and  of  everything  else,  are  com- 
parative, and  as  each  man.  is  disposed  to  com.pai'e  himself  with 
those  around  him,  it  is  plain,  the  danger  of  priding  one's  sell'  on 
wealth,  affects  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  an  individual  who  is 
rich,  compared  with  his  own  countiymen ;  and  especially  one 
who  is  richer  than  most  othere  in  his  own  walk  of  life,  and  who 
reside  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  Some  degree  of  national 
pride  tliere  may  be,  connected  with  national  weaMi ;  but  this  is 
not  in  general  near  so  much  the  foundation  of  national  pride  as 
a  supposed  superiority  in  valour,  or  in  mental  cultivation :  and 
at  any  rate  it  seldom  comes  into  play.  An  Euglisliman  who  is 
poor,  compared  with  other  Englishmen,  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
puffed  up  with  pride  at  the  thought  of  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
community.  Nay,  even  tliough  he  should  himself  posses  pro- 
perty, which,  among  the  people  of  Timbuctoo,  or  the  aboriginal 
Britons,  would  be  reckoned  great  wealth,  he  will  be  more  likely 
to  complain  of  his  poverty,  than  to  be  filled  with  self-congratu- 
lation at  his  wealth,  if  most  of  those  of  his  own  class  are  as  rich 
or  richer  than  himself  And  even  one  who  travels  or  resides 
abroad,  does  not  usually  regard  with  disdain  (on  tlie  score  of 
wealth  at  least)  those  foreigners  who  are  individually  as  well  off 
in  that  respect  as  himself,  though  their  nation  may  be  poorer 
than  his.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  individuals  who,  in  a 
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poor  coiintiy,  are  comparatively  rich,  are  qiiito  as  much  exposed 
as  any  to  the  temptation  of  pi'ide. 

'Ab  for  what  may  he  said  respecting  avarice,  selfishness, 
worldly -raindedness,  &c.,  it  may  BufKce  to  reply,  that  not  only 
these  vices  ai'e  found  as  commonly  in  poor  eowntHes  as  in  rich, 
but  even  in  the  same  country,  the  poor  ai-e  not  at  all  lees 
liable  to  them  than  the  rich.  Those  in  affluent  circumatauces 
may  be  absorbed  in  fciie  piirsuit  of  gain ;  but  they  may  also, 
and  sometimes  do,  devote  themselves  altogether  to  literature, 
or  science,  or  other  pursnita,  altogether  remote  from  this : 
(hose,  on  the  other  hand,  who  rnust  maintain  themselves  by 
labour  or  attention  to  busine^,  are  at  least  not  the  less 
liable  to  the  temptation  of  too  anxiously  taking  thought  for  the 
morrow. 

'  Luxury,  again,  is  one  of  the  evils  represented  as  consequent 
on  wealth.  The  word  is  used  in  eo  many  senses,  and  so  often 
without  attaching  any  precise  meaning  to  it,  that.gi'eat  confusion 
is  apt  to  be  introduced  into  any  discussion  in  which  it  occnrs. 
Without,  however,  entering  prematurely  on  any  such  discussion, 
it  may  be  sufficient,  as  far  as  tlie  present  question  is  concerned, 
to  point  out  that  the  terms  luxury,  and  luxurious,  are  consider- 
ably modified  as  to  their  force,  according  as  they  ai-e  applied 
to  individuals  or  to  nations.  As  an  individual,  a  Tna/n  is  called 
luxurious,  in  comparison  with  other  men,  of  the  same  community 
and  in  the  same  walk  of  life  witli  himself:  a  nation  is  called 
luxurious,  in  reference  to  other  nations.  The  same  style  of 
living  which  would  be  reckoned  moderate  and  frugal,  or  even 
penurious  among  the  higher  ordei's,  would  be  censured  as  ex- 
travagant luxury  in  a  day-lahom'er :  and  the  labourer,  again,  if 
he  lives  in  a  cottage  witli  glass-windows  and  a  chimney,  and 
weai-s  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a  linen  or  cotton  shii-t,  is  not 
said  to  live  in  luxury,  though  he  possesses  what  would  be  thought 
luxwies  to  a  negro-prince.  A  rich  and  luxurious  nation,  there- 
fore, does  not  necessarily  contain  moi-e  individuals  who  live  in 
luxuiy  (according  to  the  received  use  of  the  word)  than  a  poor 
one ;  but  it  possesses  more  of  such  things  as  wovM  be  luxuries 
in  the  poor  countiy,  while  in  the  rich  one,  they  are  not.  The 
iuchnation  for  self-indulgence  and  ostentation  is  not  uecessajily 
lees  sti'ong  in  poor  tlian  in  rich  nations ;  the  chief  difference  is, 
that  tlieir  luxury  is  of  a  coai-ser  d^eription,  and  generally  has 
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more  connection  witli  gross  sensuality.  Bai-bariana  ai-e  almost 
invariably  intemperate. 

'  A^  for  the  effeminizing  effects  that  have  been  attributed  to 
national  luxury,  which  has  been  charged  with  causing  a  decay 
of  national  energy,  mental  and  bodily,  no  such  results  appear 
traceable  to  any  such  cause,  Xenopbon,  indeed,  attilbiitee  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Pei'sians  to  the  inroads  of  luxury,  which  was 
cai'ried,  he  says,  to  such  a  pitch  of  effeminacy,  that  they  even 
adopted  the  use  of  gloves  to  protect  their  hands.  "We  probably 
have  gone  as  much  beyond  them,  in  respect  of  the  common  style 
of  living  among  us,  as  they,  beyond  their  rade  forefathere ;  yet 
it  will  hai'dly  be  maintained  that  tiiis  nation  displays,  in  the 
employments  eithei'  of  wai'  or  peace,  less  bodily  or  mental  energy 
than  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  In  bodily  sti'ength,  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  accurate  and  repeated  experiments,  tliat 
civilized  men  are  decidedly  superior  to  savages ;  and  that  the 
TTwre  bai-barian,  and  those  who  lead  a  harder  hfe,  are  generally 
inferior  in  this  point  to  those  who  have  made  more  approaches 
to  civilization.  There  is,  indeed,  in  such  a  counby  as  this,  a 
larger  propoi^tion  of  feeble  and  sickly  individuals;  but  this  is 
because  the  hardship  and  exposure  of  a  savage  life  speedily 
destroy  those  who  are  not  of  a  robust  constitution.  Some 
there  are,  no  doubt,  whose  health  is  impaired  by  an  over- 
indnlgent  and  tender  mode  of  life ;  but  as  a  general  rnle  it  may 
safely  be  maintained,  tliat  the  greater  part  of  that  over-propor- 
tion of  infinn  persons  among  us,  as  compared,  for  instance, 
with  some  wild  North  American  tribe,  owe,  not  tlieir  infirmity, 
but  their  Ufe,  to  the  difference  between  our  habits  and  tliose  of 
savages.  How  much  the  average  duration  of  human  Ufe  has 
progressively  increased  in  later  times,  is  probably  well-known 
to  most  persons. 

'  Lastly,  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  distinction 
between  mdwiduals  and  nations  in  respect  to  wealth,  is  that 
which  relates  to  industiy  and  idleness.  Rich  men-,  though  they 
are  indeed  often  most  laboriously  and  honourably  active,  yet 
may,  and  sometimes  do,  spend  their  liv^  in  such  idleness  as 
cannot  be  found  among  the  poor,  excepting  in  tlie  class  of 
beggai-s.  A  rich  naUon,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  an  indus- 
trious nation ;  and  almost  always  more  industrious  tlian  poor 
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....  'Among  poor  and  barbarian  nations,  we  may  find  as 
mnch  avarice,  fraud,  Tanity,  and  envy,  called  forth,  in  j'efereiiee 
perhaps  to  a  string  of  beads,  a  hatchet,  or  a  musket,  as  are  to 
be  found  in  wealthier  communities.' 

'  The  savage  is  commonly  found  to  be  covetous,  fre- 
quently rapacious,  when  his  present  inclination  impels  him  to 
seek  any  object  which  he  needs,  or  which  his  fancy  is  set  on. , 
He  is  not  indeed  so  steady  or  so  ^ovideni,  in  his  pursuit  of  gain, 
as  the  civilized  man ;  but  this  is  from  the  genei'al  unsteadiness 
and  improvidence  of  his  character, — not  ft'om  his  being  engi'o^ed 
in  higher  pursmts.  What  keeps  him  poor,  in  addition  to  want 
of  skill  and  insecurity  of  properly,  is  not  a  philosophical  con- 
tempt of  riches,  but  a  love  of  sluggish  toi-por  and  of  present 
gratification.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  persons  as  con- 
stitute the  dregs  of  a  civilized  community;  they  are  idle, 
thoughtless,  improvident ;  but  thievish.  Lamentable  as  it  is  to 
see,  as  we  may,  for  instance,  in  our  own  country,  multitudes  of 
Eeings  of  such  high  qualifications  and  such  high  d^tination 
■as  Man,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  merely  external  and  merely 
temporal  objects— occupied  in  schemes  for  attaining  wealth  and 
worldly  aggi'andizement,  without  any  higher  views  in  pui-suing 
them,— we  must  remember  that  the  savage  is  not  above  such  a 
life,  but  below  it.  It  is  not  from  preferring  virtue  to  wealth 
— ^the  goods  of  the  mind  to  those  of  fortime— the  next  world 
to  the  present— that  he  talies  so  little  tliought  for  the  morrow  ; 
biit,  from  want  of  forethought  and  of  habitual  selt'-conimand. 
The  civilized  man,  too  often,  directs  these  qualities  to  an  un- 
woiiby  object ;  the  savage,  univei-sally,  is  deficient  in  the  quali- 
ties tliemselves.  The  one  is  a  stream,  flowing,  too  often,  in  a 
wrong  channel,  and  which  needs  to  have  its  com'se  altered ;  tlie 
otlier  is  a  stagnant  pool.' 

'  There  is  one  antecedent  presumption  that  the  advancement 
m  national  wealth  should  be,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  moral 
improvement,  from  what  we  know  of  the  divine  dispensations, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  I  am  aware  what  caution  is 
called  for  in  any  attempt  to  reason  a.  priori  from  our  notions 
of  the  chai'acter  and  designs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  But  in 
this  case  there  is  a  cleai-  analogy  before  us.  We  know  that  God 
placed  the  hiiman  species  in  such  a  situation,  and  endued  them 
with  such  faculties  and  propensities,  as  would  infallibly  tend  to 
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tlie  advancement  of  society  in  wealth,  and  in  all  tlie  arts  of  life  \ 
instead  of  eitliei'  creating  Man  a  diiferent  kind  of  Being,  or 
leaving  liim  in  that  wild  and  uninsti-ucted  state,  from  which  he 
could  never  have  emei'ged.  llTow  if  the  natm'al  consequence 
of  this  advancement  be  a  continual  progress  from  bad  to  woree 
— if  the  ineresse  of  wealth,  and  the  development  of  tlie  in- 
tellectual powers,  tend,  not  to  the  improvement,  hut  rather 
to  the  depravation,  of  the  moral  character — we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce this  to  he  at  vai-ianee  with  all  analogy, — a  complete 
reversal  of  every  other  appointment  that  we  see  throughout 
creation. 

'And  it  ia  completely  at  variance  witli  the  revealed  Will  of 
God.  Eor,  the  gi-eat  impediments  to  the  progi-ess  I  am  speak- 
ing of  are,  war,  and  dissension  of  every  kind,—- inseciirity  of 
property — ^indolence,  and  neglect  of  providing  for  oui'selves,  and 
for  those  dependent  on  ns.  Ifow,  God  has  forbidden  Man  to 
kill,  and  to  steal ;  He  has  inculcated  on  him  gentleness,  honesty, 
submission  to  lawful  authority,  and  industry  in  providing  for 
his  own  household.  If  tJierefore  the  advancement  in  national 
wealth, — ^which  ia  found  to  he,  by  the  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence, the  result  of  obedience  to  these  precepts — if,  I  say,  this 
advancement  naturally  tends  to  counteract  that  improvement  of 
the  moral  character,  which  the  same  God  has  pointed  out  to  us 
s&  tlie  great  business  of  this  life,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  He  has  given  contradictory  commands, — that 
He  has  directed  us  to  pursue  a  course  of  action,  which  leads  to 
an  end  the  veiy  opposite  of  what  we  are  required  by  Himself 
to  aim  at' 

But  the  opposite  conclusion  is,  surely,  much  more  in  accor- 
dance with  reason  and  experience,  as  with  every  rational  wish, 
that  as  the  Most  High  has  evidently  fonned  society  with  a 
tendency  to  advancement  in  national  wealth,  so,  He  has  de- 
signed and  fitted  us  to  advance,  by  means  of  that,  in  virtue,  and 
true  wisdom,  and  happiness. 

not  m/uch  tlwm  thai  seem  to  despise  riches.^ 


The  declaimed  on  the  incompatibility  of  wealth  and  virtue 
are  mere  declaimers,  and  nothing  more.  For,  you  will  often 
find  tliem,  in  the  next  breath,  applauding  or  condemning  every 
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measure  or  iiiatitution,  according  to  its  supposed  tendency  to 
increase  or  diminish  wealth.  Yon  will  find  them  not  only 
readily  accepting  wealth  themselves  from  any  honourable 
source,  and  anxious  to  secure  from  poverty  their  cliildren  and 
all  most  dear  to  them,  (for  this  might  be  referred  to  the  preva- 
lence of  pa^ion  over  principle),  but  even  offering  np  solemn 
prayere  to  Heaven  for  the  prasperity  of  their  native  countiy ; 
and  contemplating  with  joy  a  flourishing  condition  of  her  agii- 
cultnre,  manufactures,  or  commerce ;  in  short  of  the  soureea  of 
her  wealth,  Seneca's  discom-ses  in  praise  of  poverty  would,  1 
have  no  doubt,  be  rivalled  by  many  writers  of  this  island,  if  one 
half  of  the  revenues  he  drew  from  the  then  inhabitants  of  it, 
by  lending  them  money  at  high  intei'est,  were  proposed  as  a 
prize.  Such  deelaimers  against  wealth  resemble  the  Hai-pies 
of  Yirgil,  seeking  to  excite  disgust  at  the  banquet  of  which  they 
ai'e  themselves  eager  to  partake. 

'  -Stwie  no  absiraet  err  friarly  eontempt  of  them? 

The  goods  of  this  world  are  not  at  ail  a  ti'illing  concern 
to  Christians,  considered  as  Christians.  Whether,  indeed,  we 
ourselves  shall  have  enjoyed  a  lai'ge  or  a  smalt  share  of  them, 
will  be  of  no  importance  to  us  a  hundred  years  hence ;  but  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  whether  we  shall  have 
employed  the  faculties  and  opportunities  gi'anted  to  us,  in  the 
inci-ease  and  diffusion  of  those  beneiits  among  others.  For,  in 
regai'd  to  wealth,  as  weU  as  all  those  objects  which  tlie  great 
moralist  of  antiquity  places  in  the  class  of  things  good  in  them- 
selves, (dff/WJf  a-ya6Sj,  more  depends,  as  he  himself  remarks,' 
on  the  use  we  make  of  these  bounties  of  Providence,  than  on 
the  advantages  themselves.  They  are,  in  themselves,  goods ; 
and  it  is  our  part,  instead  of  affecting  ungratefully  to  slight  or 
to  complain  of  God's  gifts,  to  endeavour  to  malre  ttiem  goods  to 
us,  {^iiiv  dyaflA),  by  studying  to  use  them  aright,  and  to  pro- 
mote, thi-ongh  them,  the  b^t  interests  of  ourselves  and  our 
fellow-creatures.  Eveiy  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed 
has,  along  with  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  its  own  peculiar 
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difficultieB  and  tibials  also ;  whicli  we  ai'e  called  on  to  exert  our 
faculties  in  providing  against.  The  most  fertile  soil  does  not 
necessarily  bear  the  most  abundant  haiTeet ;  its  weeds,  if  neg- 
lected, will  grow  the  rankrat.  And  the  servant  who  has 
received  but  one  talent,  if  he  put  it  out  to  use,  will  fare  better 
than  he  who  lias  been  intrusted  with  five,  ii'  he  Bc^uander  or 
bury  them.  But  still,  this  last  does  not  suffer  heca-me  he 
received  five  talents ;  but  because  he  has  not  used  them  to  ad- 
vantage. 
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ESSAY  XXXV.    OF  PROPHECIES. 

IMEAJSr  not  to  speak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor  of  heathen 
oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions,  but  only  of  prophecies 
that  have  been  of  certain  memory,  and  from  hidden  causes. 
Saith  the  Pythonissa'  to  Saul,  '  To-morrow  thou  and  thy  sons 
shall  be  with  me."    Tirgil  hath  these  verses  from  Homer ; 


a  prophecy,  as  it  seems,  of  the  Koman  empire.  Seneca  the  tra- 
gedian hath  these  verses : 

'VeiiientaimiB 
SiBGUla  Boris,  quibus  Oeeanus 
Vinoula  reroni  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellue,  Tipliysque  dovob 
Detegat  orbes;  oee  ^t  terris 
Uliima  Thnle;" 

a  prophecy  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The  daughter  of 
Polycrates  di'eamed  tliat  Jupiter  bathed  her  father,  and  Apollo 
anointed  him  ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  crucified  in  an 
open  place,  where  the  sun  made  his  body  run  with  sweat,  and 
the  rain  washed  it.'  Philip  of  Macedon"  dreamed  he  sealed  up 
his  wife's  belly;  whereby  he  did  expound  it,  that  his  wife 
should  be  barren ;  but  Aristander,  the  soothsayei-,  told  him  his 
wife  was  with  child,  because  men  do  not  use  to  seal  vessels  that 
are  empty,  A  phantom  that  appeared  to  M,  Brutus  in  his 
tent,  said  to  him,  '  Philippis  iternm  me  videbis."  Tiberius 
said  to  Galba,  '  Tu  quoque,  Galba,  degustabis  imperium,"  In 
Vespasian's  time  there  went  a  pi'ophecy  in  the  East,  that  those 
that  should  come  forth  of  Judea  should  reign  over  the  world ; 
which,  though  it  may  be  was  meant  of  our  Savioiu-,  yet  Tacitus 

'  Pyaoniaa.    FythaaBS%  '  I  Sam.  xxviii.  19. 

'  'Over  every  shore  the  hoiise  of  Ma^ss  shall  reign;  hia  children's  ahilflren, 
and  thdr  posteriiy  likewise.' — .^neid,  iit  97. 

'  '  There  shall  come  a  time,  in  later  ages,  when  Ocean  shall  relax  his  chi\iQs, 
and  a  vaBl  continent  appear ;  and  a  pUot  shall  find  new  worlds,  and  Thnle  shaU 
be  no  mora  earth's  bound.' — Sen.  Med.  si.  376. 

'  Eesiod,  iii.  24.  '  Pint.  Vit.  Ahxan.  % 

'  'Thou  shalt  see  me  agaiu  at  PhilipjA' — Appian,  Bell.  Giv.  iy.  134. 

•  '  Thou,  also,  Galba,  ahalt  taste  of  empire.' — Stat  Fit  Gaiba. 
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expounds  it  of  T^pasian.'  Domitian  dreamed,  the  night  be- 
fore he  was  slain,  that  a  golden  head  waa  growing  oat  of  the 
nape  of  his  neck ;'  and,  indeed,  tlie  succession  that  followed  him, 
for  many  years,  made  golden  tim^.  Henry  VI.  of  England 
said  of  Henry  VH.  when  he  waa  a  lad,  and  gave  him  water, 
'This  is  the  lad  that  shall  enjoy  the  crown  for  which,  we 
strive.'  When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  one  Dr.  Pena, 
that  the  queen-mother,  who  was  given  to  curious  arts,  caused 
the  king  her  husband's  nativity  to  be  calculated  under  a  false 
name,  and  the  asti'ologer  gave  a  judgment  that  he  should  he 
killed  in  a  duel ;  at  which  the  queen  laughed,  thinting  her 
husband  to  be  above  challenges  and  duels;  but  he  was  slain 
upon  a  coui-se  at  tilt,  the  splinters  of  the  staif  of  Montgomery 
going  in  at  his  beaver.  The  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  Queen  EHzabeth  was  in  tlie  flower  of 
her  years,  was, 

'When  liempe  is  spun, 

England's  dona' 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the  princes  had 
reigned  which  had  the  principal  lettei-s  of  that  word  hempe, 
■which  were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip,  and  Elizabetli, 
England  should  come  to  utter  confusion?  which,  thanks  be  to 
God,  is  verified  in  the  change  of  the  name,  for  the  king's  style 
is  now  no  more  of  England,  hut  of  Britain.  There  was  also 
another  prophecy  before  the  year  of  eighty-eight,  wliich  1  do 
not  well  understand : 

'  There  shall  be  seen,  upon  a  day. 
Between  the  Baogh'  and  the  May, 
The  blftok  fleet  of  Norway. 
Wlien  that  is  come  and  gone, 
England  build  houses  of  lime  and  stone, 
For  aftei'  wars  shall  you  have  none,' 

It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the  Spanish  fleet  that 
came  in  eighty-eight ;  for  tliat  the  King  o^  Spain's  surname,  as 
they  say,  is  I^oi-way.     The  prediction  of  Eegiomontanus, 

'  Ootogesimus  ootavus  mirabilis  annus  ;* 

was  thought  likewise   accomplished  in   the  sending  of  that 

'  Suet.  Fit.  D<mU.  33. 

'  Eiglity-elglit,  a  wonderful  year. 
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great  fleet,  being  the  greatest  in  strength,  thougli  not  in 
numbei',  of  all  tliat  evei-  swam  upon  the  se'a.  As  for  Cleon's 
di'eam,'  I  think  it  was  a  jest — it  was,  that  he  was  devoured  of 
a  long  dragon ;  and  it  was  expounded  of  a  maker  of  sausage, 
that  troubled  him  exceedingly.  There  are  numbers  of  the  like 
kind,  especially  if  yon  include  dreams,  and  predictioiis  of 
asti-ology ;  but  1  have  set  down  these  few  only  of  certain  credit, 
for  example.  My  judgment  is,  that  they  ought  all  to  be 
despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but  for  winter-tall;:  by  the  lire-side. 
Though  when  I  eay  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief — ^for  other- 
wise, the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in  no  sort  to  be 
despised — ^for  they  have  done  much  miscliief,  and  I  see  many 
severe  laws  made  to  suppress  them.  That  that  hath  given  them 
grace,  and  some  credit,  consisteth  in  three  things.  Firet,  that 
men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  nevei-  mark  when  they  miss ;  as 
they  do,  generally,  also  of  di  earns  Tlie  sect  nd  is,  that  probable 
conjectures,  or  obscui'e  tradition"^,  many  times  turn  themselves 
into  prophecies:  while  the  nttme  ct  niin  which  coveteth 
divination,  thinks  it  no  peril  tj  foretell  that  which  indeed  they 
do  but  collect,  as  that  of  Seneci «  veise ,  toi  so  mucli  was  then 
subject  to  demonstration,  that  the  globe  ot  the  earth  had  gi'eat 
parts  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  might  be  probably  conceived 
not  to  be  all  sea,  and  adding  thereto  the  ti-adition  in  Plato's 
Timceus  and  liia  Atla/ntieus^  it  might  encourage  one  to  tmTi  it 
to  a  prediction.  The  third  and  last,  which  is  the  great  one,  is, 
that  abnoat  all  of  tliem,  being  infinite  in  nurabei',  have  been 
impostures,  and  by  idle  and  crafty  brains,  merely  contrived  and 
feigned,  after  the  event  past. 


'  Aristopli.  EguU.  195. 
oro  honourable  than  thou  be  bidden  q/ him.' — Lukei^ 
'  Gritiai, 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'  The  ^reading  or  piiblishi/ng  qf  th&m  ism.no  sort  to  he  ilespised. 
for  they  ha/oe  done  tn/itoh  Twisohief? 

A  political  prediction,  publicly  uttered,  will  often  have  had, 
or  be  supposed  to  have  had,  a  great  share  in  bringing  about  its 
own  fultilment.  Accordingly,  when  a  law  is  actnally  passed, 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  its  repeal,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  in  publicly  uttering  predictions  of  dangera  and  discon- 
tents, lest  we  should  thus  become  the  means  of  engendering  or 
aggravating  them.  He  who  gives  oiit,  for  instance,  that  the 
people  will  certainly  be  dissatisfied  with  such  and  such  a  law 
is  in  this  doing  his  utmost  to  inake  them  diBsatislied.  And 
this  being  the  case  in  all  unfavourable,  as  well  as  favourable, 
predictions,  some  men  lose  their  desei"ved  credit  for  political 
sagacity,  through  their  fear  of  contributing  to  produce  the  evils 
they  apprehend ;  while  others  again,  contribute  to  evil  results 
by  their  incapacity  to  keep  their  anticipations  locked  up  in  tlieir 
own  bosoms,  and  by  their  di'ead  of  not  obtaining  deserved 
credit.  It  would  be  deshable  to  provide  for  such  men  a  relief 
like  that  whicli  the  servant  of  King  Midas  found,  due  eai'e, 
howevei',  being  taken  that  there  should  be  no  whispenug  reeds 
to  divulge  it. 

In  anotlier  '  New  Atlantis,'  entitled  An  Expedition  to  the 
fnierior  of  Wmc  Holland^  a  Prediction-office  is  supposed  to  exist 
in  several  of  the  States,  namely,  an  estabhshment  consisting  of 
two  or  tlu'ee  inspectoi-s,  and  a  few  clerks,  appointed  to  receive 
from  any  one,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  fee,  any  sealed-up^re- 
dietioTiy  to  be  opened  at  a  time  specified  by  the  party  liimself. 
His  name  is  to  be  signed  to  the  prediction  nmthin  ;  and  on  the 
outer  cover  is  inscribed  the  date  of  its  delivery,  and  the  time 
when  the  seal  is  to  be  broken,  Tliere  is  no  pretence  made 
to  supernatural  prophetic  powera ;  only  to  siipposed  political 
sagacity. 

Unless  in  some  case  in  which  very  remarkable  sagacity  has 
been  evinced,  the  predictions  ai-e  not  made  pubUc.    But  pre- 


'  Publislied  by  Bentloy. 
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viously  to  the  appointment  of  any  of  the  authors  to  any  public 
office,  the  inspectors  are  hound  to  look  over  their  register,  and 
produce,  as  a  set-off  against  a  candidate's  claims,  any  unsuo 
cesaful  prediction  he  may  have  made.  Many  a  man  there  is  to 
whom  important  puhlic  trasta  are  committed,  who,  wherever 
such  an  institution  had  heen  estahlished,  wonld  be  found  to 
have  formally  recorded,  under  the  influence  of  self-conceit,  liis 
own  incapacity. 

'  Men  mark  when  tJi&y  hit,  mul  never  marh  when  they  jniss.' 

This  remai'k,  as  well  as  the  proverb,  '"What  is  hit  is  history; 
what  is  missed  is  mystery,'  would  admit  of  much  generalization. 
The  most  general  statement  wonld  be  nearly  that  of  the  law 
maxim,  '  De  uon  apparentibtis  et  non  existentibus,  eadem  est 
ratio ;'  for  in  all  matters,  men  ai-e  apt  to  treat  as  altogether 
non-existent,  whatever  does  not  come  under  their  knowledge  or 
notice. 

!No  doubt,  if  all  the  pocket-books  now  existing  could  be 
inspected,  some  thousands  of  memoi-anda  would  be  found  of 
dreams,  visions,  omens,  presentiments,  &c.,  kept  to  observe  whe- 
ther they  are  fnlfilled ;  and  when  one  is,  out  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands,  this  is  recorded ;  the  rest  being  never  heard  of. 
So  Bion,  when  shown  the  votive  offerings  of  those  who  had  been 
saved  from  shipwreck,  asked,  '"Where  are  the  records  of  those 
who  were  drowned  in  spite  of  their  vows?' 

Mr.  Senior  has  remarked  iu  his  Zeeiures  on  Political  Ec<momyy 
that  the  sacrifice  of  vast  wealth,  on  the  part  of  a  whole  people, 
for  the  gain — and  that,  comparatively,  a  tiifling  gain-— of  a  hand- 
ful of  monopolists,  is  often  submitted  to.  patiently,'  from  the 
gain  being  concentrated  and  the  lo^  diffused.  But  this  wonld 
not  have  occurred  so  often  as  it  has,  were  it  not  that  this  diffu- 
sion of  tile  loss  causes  its  existence — that  is,  its  existence  as  a 
loss  so  increased — to  be  vmperceived.  If  a  million  of  persons 
are  each  virtually  taxed  half-a-crown  a  year  in  the  increased 
price  of  some  article,  through  the  prohibition  of  free-trade,  per- 
haps not  above  a  shiDing  of  this  goes  to  those  who  profit  by  the 
nionopoly.    But  this  million  of  shillings,  amounting  to  £50,000 

'  See  Annotationa  on  Essay  xsiiL 
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per  annum,  is  divided,  perhaps,  among  fifly  persons,  who  clearly 
perceime  whence  their  revenue  is  derived ;  and  who,  when  an 
income  of  £1000  is  at  stake,  wili  combine  together,  and  use 
every  effort  and  artifice  to  keep  up  the  monopoly.  The  losers, 
on  tlie  otlier  hand,  not  only  have,  each,  mucli  less  at  stalie,  but 
are  usually  ignorant  that  they  do  lose  by  this  monopoly ;  else 
they  -would  not  readily  submit  to  pay  lialf-arcrown  or  even  one 
Bhilhng  aa  a  direct  pension  to  fifty  men  who  had  no  claim  on 
them. 

Again,  an  English  gentleman  who  lives  on  his  estate,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  public  benefactor,  not  only  by  exerting  himself — if 
he  does  so — in  promoting  sound  religion,  and  piire  momlity,  and 
useful  knowledge,  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  also  beeauee  his 
■  income  is  spent  in  furnishing  employment  to  his  neigkiours, 
as  domestics,  and  bakers,  and  carpentei-s,  &c.  If  he  removes 
and  resides  in  France,  his  income  is,  in  fact,  spent  on  English 
cutlers  and  clothiers ;  since  it  is  their  products  tbat  are  exported 
to  France,  and  virtually  exchanged — though  in  a  slightly  cir- 
cuitous way,  for  the  services  of  French  domestics,  bakei-a,  and 
carpentera.  But  the  Shefiield  cutlers  are  not  awara  even  of  his 
existence ;  while  the  neighbours  of  the  resident  proprietor  trace 
.  distinctly  to  him  the  profits  they  derive  from  liim. 

Again,  one  who  unprofltably  consumes  in  feasts,  and  fire- 
works, and  fancy-gardens,  &c.,  the  labour  of  many  men,  is  re- 
garded as  a  public  benefactor,  in  furnishing  employment  to  so 
many ;  though  it  is  plain,  that  all  unproductive  consumption 
diminishes  by  just  so  much  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  country.  He, 
on  the  conti'ary,  who  hoards  up  liis  money  as  a  miser,  is  abused, 
though  in  fact  he  is  (though  witiiout  any  such  design)  contri- 
buting to  the  pubKc  wealtli,  by  lending  at  interest  aU  he  saves ; 
which  finds  its  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  canals,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  otber^)-t>(^i(c;*'ii6  courses  of  expenditui-e.  But 
this  benefit  to  the  public  no  one  can  i/race;  any  more  than  we 
can  trace  each  of  the  drops  of  rain  that  find  their  way  into  tlie 
sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  to  the  individuals  to 
whom  the  other  is  a  customer,  they  distinctly  trace  to  him. 

Again,  the  increased  knowledge  of  '  accidents  and  offences,* 
conveyed  through  newspapers,  in  a  civilized  countay,  leads  some 
to  fancy  that  these  evils  ocam-  more  frequently,  because  they 
hear  of  them  more,  than  in  times  of '  primitive  simplicity.'    But 
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'  there  are  no  more  particles  of  dust  in  the  son-beam  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  room  ;  though  we  see  them  better,' 

All  these,  and  a  muititude  of  other  cases,  come  nnder  the 
general  formula  above  stated :  the  tendency  to  oven-ate  the 
amount  of  whatever  is  seen  and  known,  as  compared  with  what 
is  unknown,  or  less  known,  nuseen,  and  indefinite. 

Under  this  head  will  come  the  general  tendency  to  ander- 
rate  the  ^eoewlive  effects  of  any  measure  or  system,  wKetlier 
for  good  or  for  evil.  E.  g.  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  it  is  plain 
that  eveiy  instance  of  a  crime  committed,  and  of  a  penalty  ae- 
taally  inflicted,  is  an  instance  oifailwre  in  the  object  for  which 
penalties  were  denounced,  "We  see  the  crimes  that  do  take 
place,  and  the  pTinishmenta;  we  A.oThot  see  the  crimes  that  wowZfi 
be  committed  if  puniehnaent  were  abolished. 
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AMBiriOK  is  like  choler,  which  is  a  humour  tliat  matelh 
men  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity,  and  stii'iiug,  if  it  be 
not  stopped ;  but  if  it  be  stopped,  and  cannot  have  its  way,  it 
becometh  adust,'  and  thei-eby  malign  and  venomous ;  so  am- 
bitions men,  if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  rising,  and  still 
get  forward,  they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous ;  but  if  they 
be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become  secretly  discontent,' 
and  look  upon  men  and  mattei-s  with  an  evil  eye,  and  ai-e  beat 
pleased  when  things  go  backward ;  which  is  tlie  worst  property 
in  a  servant  of  a  prince  or  State.  Therefore,  it  is  good  for  princes, 
if  they  use  ambitious  men,  to  handle  jt  so  as  they  be  still  pro- 
gi-essive  and  not  reti-ograde ;  which,  because  it  cannot  be  with- 
out inconvenience,  it  is  good  not  to  use  such  natm'es  at  all ;  for 
if  they  rise  not  with  their  sei-vice,  they  will  take  order'  to  make 
their  service  fall  with  tliem.  But  since  we  have  said,  it  were 
good  not  to  use  men  of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon 
necessity,  it  is  fit  to  speak  in  what  cases  they  are  of  necessity. 
Good  commanders  in  the  wars  must  be  taken,  be  they  never  so 
ambitious ;  for  tlie  use  of  their  service  dispenseth'  with  the  rest ; 
and  to  take  a  soldier  without  ambition  is  to  pull  off  his  spui-s. 
There  is  also  gi-eat  use  of  ambitious  men  in  being  screens  to 
princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy ;  for  no  man  will  take  tliat 
part  except  he  be  like  a  seeled'  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts, 

'  Adust,     ^ery. 

'  The  same  sduit  complesion  has  impelled 
Chailts  to  tlie  conyent,  Philip  to  the  field.' — Pope. 

*  IMsoontent.     Discontented. 

'  For  e'er  with  goodness  men  grow  iHscontent, 
Where  states  are  ripe  to  fiill,  and  vii'tue  spent.' — Daniel. 

*  Order.    Mmawes. 

'  Wliile  I  take  order  for  mine  own  atfairs.'- — Shai^spere. 
'  Wspense  with.     7i>  emfuse, 

'  To  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dtspensetk  with  the  deed.' 
°  SeoL     To  leal  up  t!ie  eges ;  to  hoodwink ;  to  blind.    (A  term  of  faleonry). 
'  To  seel  lier  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak.' — Shakeapere. 
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3  he  cannot  see  about  him.  There  is  use  also  of  am- 
bitious men  in  pulling  down  the  gi'eatnese  of  any  subject  that 
overtops ;  as  Tiberius  used  Macro  in  the  pulling  down  of 
SejanuB.  Since,  therefore,  they  must  be  used  in  such  cases, 
there  resteth'  to  spealt  how  they  are  to  be  bridled,  tliat  they 
may  be  less  dangerous.  There  is  less  danger  of  fhein,  if  they 
be  of  mean  birth,  than  if  they  be  noble ;  and  if  they  be  rather 
harsh  of  nature,  tlian  gracious  and  popular,  aud  if  they  be 
rather  new  raised,  than  grown  cunning'  and  fortified  in  tlieir 
gi'eatness.  It  is  counted  by  some  a  weakness  in  princes  to 
have  favourites,  but  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  remedy  against 
ambitious  great  ones ;  for  when  the  way  of  pleasm-ing°  and  dis- 
pleasuring* heth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  other 
should  be  over  great.  Another  means  to  curb  them,  is  to 
balance  tliem  by  others  as  proud  as  they ;  but  then  there  must 
be  some  middle  counseUora  to  keep  tilings  steady,  for  without 
that  ballast,  the  ship  will  roll  too  much.  At  the  least,  a  prince 
may  animate  and  inure'  some  meaner  pei^sons  to  be  scourges  to 
ambitions  men.  As  for  the  having  of  tliem  obnoxious'  to  ruin, 
if  tliey  be  of  feai'ful  natures,  it  may  do  well,  but  if  they  be 
stout  and  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and  prove 
dangerous.  As  for  the  pulling  of  them  down,  if  the  affairs 
require  it,  and  that  ifc  may  not  be  done  with  safety  suddenly, 
the  only  way  is,  the  interchange  continually  of  favoiirs  and  dis- 

'  Rest,     lb  remain. 

■Fallen  he  ia;  and  now 
What  rests  but  that  the  mortnl  eentanoe  pass 
On  Wb  traiisgreadon.' — Miltim. 
'  Cunning.    Expei'Unad  J  tUlful.  '  Esan  was  a  cunniKj  hunter.' — Oen.xsv.il. 
'  Pleasure  (not  used  as  a  verb).      To  please  ;  to  gralifii.     '  Froiiijang  both  to 
^ve  him  cattle,  and  to  pteasjin  bim  otherwise.'— 3  Maccabees  sii.  11, 
'  Nay,  the  birds'  rnral  muao,  too 
Is  as  melodiona  and  as  fi-ee 
Aa  if  they  sang  to  pleastire  yon.' — C'owleg, 
'  Dlapleasura.     To  disease. 

*  Inure.      To  make  tiss  of.     (From  m  old  word— 'ure.')    'Is  the  warrant 
snfBpient  for  any  man's  oonEcianoe  to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  are  and 
httTe  been  put  in  iii-e  for  the  establisliment  of  that  oanae.' — Hooker. 
'  Obnoxious.    lAabhio;  in  peril  of ;  mhjecl  to. 

•  But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  ?    Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soai'd ;  obnoxio-ua,  first  or  last. 
To  basest  things.' — Milton. 
25 
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graces,'  whereby  they  may  not  know  what  to  expect,  and  bo, 
as  it  were,  in  a  wood.  Of  ambitions,  it  is  less  hai-mful,'  tlte 
ambition  to  prevail  in  gi'eat  things,  than  that  other  to  appear 
in  every  thing;  for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  mars  business ; 
but  yet  it  is  less  danger  to  have  an  ambitious  man  Stirling  in 
I)usiness,  than  great  in  dependencies,"  He  that  seeketli  to  be 
eminent  amongst  able  men,  hath  a  gi-eat  task,  but  tiiat  is  ever 
good  for  the  public ;  bnt  he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure 
amongst  cyphers,  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age.  Honour  hatli 
thi-ee  tilings  in  it ;  tJie  vantage  ground  to  do  good,  the  approach 
to  kings  and  principal  pereons,  and  the  raising  of  a  man's  own 
fortunes.  He  that  haUi  the  best  of  these  intentions,  when  he 
aspireth,  is  an  honest  man ;  and  that  prince  that  can  discern  of 
these  intentions  in  another  that  aspireth,  is  a  wise  prince. 
Genei'ally,  let  princes  and  States  ehuse  such  ministere  s 
more  sensible  of  doty  than  of  rising,  and  such  as  love  but 
rather  upon  conscience  than  upon  bravery ;'  and  let  them  dis- 
cern a  busy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 


ANNOTATION". 

'  TJis  v(mtage-gr<mnd  to  do  good.^ 

Ambition,  moaning  a  desire  to  occupy  a  high  station  for  which 
one  thinks  himself  fit,  is  not,  in  itself,  anytliing  bad.  But  its 
excess  being  thought  much  more  common,  and  being  certainly 
much  more  conspicuous  than  a  deficiency,  and  having  done  so 
much  mischief  in  the  world— hence,  ambition  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  mere  evil.  And  if  all  men  were  both  infallible 
judges  of  their  own,  and  of  other  men's  qualifications,  and  also 


'  Kagraees.  Ads  of  unkindnesi  ;  repulses,  '  Hev  dUc/races  to  him  wen-  graced 
liy  her  esuelleaee.' — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

'  Hannfnl    Murtfid.    See  page  81. 

'  Dependendea.  Thiii^s  or  persons  under  command,  or  at  disposal.  '  Tlie  second 
nntural  diviaon  of  power,  ia  of  aueli  men  who  hava  aeqtiired  Jai^e  possesaonB, 
and  consequently,  depei'deni:ies.' — Smi/t. 

'  Bravery.      Ostentation;  parade. 
•  The  h-avery  of  Ma  grief  did  put  me  into  a  towering  passion.'— S/mfEspire. 
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completely  devoted  to  the  public  good,  and  iitterly  I'egardless 
of  pereoiial  inconvenience  and  toil,  it  would  be  ■well  that  there 
shonld  be  no  such  thing  as  ambition.  But  as  things  ai'e,  an  ex- 
cessive dread  of  indulging  ambition,  or  of  being  suspected  of  it, 
may  keep  back  some  from  acting  a  great  and  useful  pai't  for 
which  they  were  wgII  fitted.  Thus,  some  have  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  America  if  Washington  had  had 
enough  ambition  to  have  made  himself  perpetual  President,  and 
established  the  office  as  hereditary. 
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ESSAY  XXXVII.     OF  MASQUES'   AND 
TRIUMPHS.^ 

T^HESE  tilings  ju-e  "but  toys  to  come  amongst  such  serioua 
-*-  observations ;  but  jet,  since  princes  will  have  such  things, 
it  ie  better  tliey  should  be  gi-aced  with  elegancy,"  than  daubed 
with  cost.  Dancing  to  eong  is  a  thing  of  great  state  and 
pleacure.  I  nnderetand  it  that  the  song  be  in  quire,  placed 
aloft,  and  accompanied  with  some  broken  music,  and  the  ditty' 
fitted  to  the  device.  Acting  in  song,  especially  in  dialogues, 
hath  an  exti-eme  good  gi'ace — ^I  say  acting,  not  dancing  (for 
that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar  thing) ;  and  the  voices  of  the  dialogue 
would^  be  strong  and  manly  (a  bass  and  a  tenor,  no  treble), 
and  the  ditty  high  and  tragical,  not  nice'  or  dainty.'  Several 
quires  placed  one  over  against  another,  and  taking  the  voice 
by  catches,  anthem-wise,'  give  great  pleasure.  Turning  dances 
into  figure  is  a  cMIdish  curiosity;  and  generally  let  it  be  noted, 
that  those  things  which  I  hei-e  set  down,  are  such  as  do  na- 
turally take  the  sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wonderments." 
It  is  true,  the  alterations  of  scenes,  so  it  be  quietly  and  without 
noise,  ai-e  things  of  great  beauty  and  pleasure ;  for  they  feed 
and  relieve  the  eye  before  it  be  full  of  the  same  object.     Let 


'  llasqua.  A  d^-mnalic  perfirmmnce  on  /eaitve  twcusioBS.  '  Comua.  A  miis'jiis 
presented  at  Ludlow  Castle,  1634.' 

'  Triumphs.     PjUiUc  shows. 

'Wbot  news  &*om  Oxford?    Hold  thoae  jiiets  und  triumpJis!' — Bhakeupcre. 

'  Elegftnay.  Elegance.  'St.  Augnstine,  out  of  a  kind  of  elegancy  in  writing, 
lUBtes  Bocne  difference.' — RfdeigK 

*  Ditty.    A  poem  to  he  sanjr.    (Now  only  used  in  burlesque.) 

'  Meimwhile  the  rural  ditties  ■were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute.'— JfiWon, 
"  "Would.    Should.     See  page  SSI. 

•  Moa.    Miiiulely  accurate. 

'  Tlie  letter  was  not  nice,  bat  fnl!  of  charge 
Of  dear  import' — Shakespere. 
f  Dainty.    AffetteSy  fine. 

'  Tour  dainty  speaters  Iiave  the  ourse. 
To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse.' — Prior. 
8  Wise.     Ways  ;  manner  or  mode.     (Seldom  now  used  aa  a  ample  word.) 
'  Tills  Bong  she  sings  in  most  commanding  wjiss.' — Spenser. 
Wonderment,     Astonishment ;  awrprise. 

'  Eayislied  with  fancy's  wonderment' — Spenser. 
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the  Bcenea  abound  with  light,  especially  coloured  and  varied ; 
and  let  the  masqnei's,  or  any  other  that  are  to  come  down  from 
the  scene,  have  some  motions  upon  the  scene  itself  before  their 
coming  down ;  for  it  draws  the  eye  sti'angely,  and  makes  it 
■with  great  pleasure  to  desire  to  see  that'  it  cannot  perfectly 
discern.  Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chu'pin^ 
or  pulings;'  let  tlie  music  likewise  he  shai-p  and  loud,  and  well 
placed.  The  coloui's  that  show  best  by  candle-light  are  whit«, 
carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green;  and  ouches,"  or 
spangs,'  as  tliey  are  of  no  great  cost,  so  they  are  of  most  glory.' 
As  for  rich  embroidery,  it  is  lost  and  not  discerned.  Let  the 
enits  of  tlie  masquers  be  graceful,  and  such  as  become  the  person 
when  the  vizards'  ai-e  off,  not  after  examples  of  known  attires, 
Turks,  soldiers,  mai-iners,  and  tlie  hke.  Let  anti-masques'  not 
be  long ;  they  have  been  commonly  of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons, 
wild  men,  antics,"  beasts,  sprites,'  witches,  jEthiopes,"  pigmies, 


'  That     What.    See  page  12. 
■  Paling.      Whining. 

'  To  apeak  puling,  lite  a  beggar  at  Halimass.' — Shahespsre. 
'  Ouches.     Ornaments  of  gold  in  jehich  jewels  may  be  set,     'Thou  ahalt  mate  the 
two  Htones  be  set  in  ouchee  of  gold.' — Sicodus  xsviiL  11. 
'  SpangB.     Spangles. 

'  A  vesture  eprinltled  here  and  there, 
"Witli  glitt'ring  spangs  fhat  did  like  stars  appere.' — Spenser. 
"  Glory.     Xflistre.   '  The  moon  serene  in  glory.' — Pope. 

'  Tiaard — Viaoi'.     A  mask  ■used  to  ^sgvise.     '  A  lie  is  lilte  a  visard,  that  may 
cover  the  face,  indeed,  but  can  never  become  \L' — Sooth. 

'  Anti-masques.     Short  niasqiits,  nr  light  interMes,  played  between  ih'  parts  nf 
ths  principal  manqites. 
'  Antiea.     SuffoonK 

'  If  jou  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient, — ■ 
Fear  not,  my  Lord  ;  we  can  contain  ourselves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world.'- 

'  Within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  tbe  marbil  temples  of  a  Mng, 
Keeps  Death  his  oonrt ;  and  there  the  a«tick  ata 
ScofBng  his  state.' — ShakB^ere. 
'  Sprites.     Spirits. 

'  And  forth  he  call'd  out  of  deep  darkness  drear 
Lemons  of  sprites.' — Spenser. 
'  Of  these  am  I  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  Is  my  name.' — Pope. 
'"  Ethiops.     Ethiopians ;  blacks. 

'  Since  her  time  colliers  are  counted  fair. 
And  Etlaops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack.' — Shakespere. 
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fcurquete,'  nympliE,  ruBtics,  Oupiik,  Btatuea  moving,  and  the  lika 
As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical'  enough  to  put  them  in  anti- 
masques  ;  and  anything  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants,  ia,  on 
the  other  side,  as  unfit ;  hut  chieily,  let  the  music  of  them  be 
recreative,  and  with  some  sti'ange  changes.  Some  sweet  odoure 
suddenly  coming  foith,  without  any  drops  falling,  are,  in  such 
a  company,  as  there  is  steam  and  heat,  tilings  of  great  pleasiire 
and  refrrahment.  Double  masques,  one  of  men,  another  of 
ladies,  addeth  state  and  variety ;  but  all  is  nothing,  except  the 
room  be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

For  juste,  and  tournies,'  and  baniers,  the  glories*  of  them  are 
chiefly  iu  the  chariots,  wherein  the  challengers  malfe  their 
entry,  especially  if  they  be  di-awn  with  strange  beasts,  as  lions, 
bears,  camels,  and  the  like  ;  or,  in  the  devices  of  tlieir  entrance, 
or  in  bravery'  of  their  liveries,  or  in  the  goodly  furniture  of 
their  horses  and  aimour.     But  enough  of  these  toys. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Lord  Bacon  seems  to  think  some  kind  of  apology  necessavy 
for  treating  of  mattera  of  this  kind  in  tlie  midst  of  grave 
treatases.  But  his  taste  seems  to  have  lain  a  good  deal  this  way. 
He  is  reported  to  have  always  shown  a  great  fondness  for 
Bplendour  and  pageantry,  and  everything  tliat  could  catch  the 


'  Turqnets.    (Probably)  aVSs. 

'  ComieaL     Obmw. 

^  ToumeyB.     Toumame'itt. 

'  Not  but  the  motle  of  that  romontio  age, 
The  age  of  toumegs,  triumphs,  and  qnaint  masques, 
Ghired  witli  ftrntssfio  pageantry  which  dimncd 
The  Bol)er  eye  of  truth,  and  dazzled  e'en 
The  aage  himaelf.' — Mason. 
'  Qlory.    Spleiulour  ;  moffnifieence.    '  Solomon,  in  all  hia  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these,' — Matthew. 

'  Bravery.    Mnery.    '  In  Uiat  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  hranery  of  their 
HnkUng  ornaments  about  their  feet.' — leaiah  m.  18. 

'  A  stately  ship,  with  all  her  bFocery  on. 
And  tackle  trim.' — Milton. 
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eye  and  make  a  display  of  wealth  and  magnifleence.  This  may 
be  accounted,  in  such  a  great  philosopher,  something  fri'oolous. 
It  is  worth  remai'bing  that  the  term  '  frivolous'  is  always  ap- 
plied (by  those  who  use  language  with  cai'e  and  correctness)  to 
a  great  interest  shown  about  things  that  ai'e  little  to  the  pei'son 
in  question.  For,  little  and  great, — trifling  or  important, — are 
relative  terms.  If'  a  grown  man  or  woman  were  to  be  occupied 
with  a  doll,  this  would  be  called  excessively  frivolous ;  but  no 
one  calls  a  little  girl  frivolous  for  playing  with  a  doil. 
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NATURE  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overeome,  seldom  ex- 
tiiiffuisbed.  Force  mateth  nature  more  violent  in  the 
retura,  doctrine  and  discourse  malieth  nature  less  importune,' 
but  custom  only  doth  alter  and  subdue  nature.  He  that  seeketh 
rictoiy  ovei'  his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself  too  great  nor 
too  email  tasks ;  for  the  first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often 
failing,  and  the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceeder,  tliough 
by  often  prevailing.  And,  at  tlie  first,  let  him  practise  with  helps, 
as  swimmera  do  with  bladders  or  rushes  ;  but,  after  a  time,  let 
him  practise  with  disadvantages,  as  dancei-s  do  with  thick  shoes, 
for  it  breeds  great  peii'ection  if  the  practice  be  hai-der  tlian  the 
use.  "Wliere  nature  is  miglity,  and  therefore  the  victoiy  hard, 
the  degrees  had  need  be,  firet  to  stay  and  arrest  nature  in  time ; 
(like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the  four-and-twenty  letters 
when  he  was  angry)  then  to  go  lees  in  quantity ;  as  if  one  sliould, 
in  forbearing  wine,  come  from  drinking  healUie  to  a  di-aught  at 
a  meal;  and,  lastly,  to  discontinue  altogether;  but  if  a  man 
have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  enfranchise  iiimsclf  at  once, 
that  is  the  best  :■ — 

'  Optimus  ille  animi  yindex,  IcBdenlia  pectus 
Vincula  qui  rapit,  dedoluitqne  semeL™ 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend  nature,  as  a  wand,  to 
a  contrary  exta'eme,  whereby  to  set  it  right ;  understanding  it 
where  the  contrary  extreme  is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a 
habit  upon  liimself  with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  some 
intermission,  for  both  tlie  pause  reinforceth  the  new  onset;  and 
if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be  ever  in  practice,  he  shall  as  well 
practise  his  errors  as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one  habit  of 
both,  and  there  is  no  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable 
intennission.  But  let  not  a  man  trust  his  victory  over  his  nature 
too  far,  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a  gi'eat  time,  and  yet  revive 
upon  the  occasion  or  temptation ;  like  as  it  was  with  ^sop's 


^Importune.     Importtmate  ;  troublesome.     See  page  M. 
'  'He  is  the  best  assertov  of  tlie  sgul,  who  burela  the  bouds  that  gall  h 
ind  suffers  all,  "t  ouce,'-- -Ovid,  E.  Amor,  SBS. 
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damsel,  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  eat  very  demurely 
at  the  board's  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  lier ;  therefore,  let  a 
man  eithei'  avoid  the  occasion  altogether,  or  put  himself  often 
to  it,  that  he  may  be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  natm'e  is 
best  perceived  in  privateness,'  for  there  is  no  affectation  in 
passion  ;  for  that  puttetli  a  man  out  of  his  precepts,  and  in  a 
new  case  or  experiment,  for  there  custom  leaveth  him.  Tliey 
are  happy  men  whose  natures  sort'  with  their  vocations,'  otlier- 
■wise  they  may  say,  '  Multum ,  incola  fuit  anima  mea,"  when 
they  converse'  in  those  things  they  do  not  affect.'  In  studies, 
whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon  himself,  let  him  set  hoiirs 
for  it ;  but  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take 
no  care  for  any  set  times ;  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of 
themselves,  so  ae  the  spaces  of  other  busmess  or  studies  will 
suffice.  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  wee(k ;  thei'e- 
fore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  otlier. 

ANTITHETA  ON  HATDEE  IN  MEN. 

Peo.  Gostra, 

'  Conauet.ndo  contra  naturam,  qnaa  '  Oo^tamue  secundnm  naturam ;   lo- 

tyrannis  quiedam  est;  et  luto,  ao  Icvi  qiiiiuursecunduinpttBGepta;  eedagimiiB 

oeooMone  corruit.                                     .  aeoundnni  consuetudinem, 

'  Ofislinji,   «p7im   contrarp   to    nafure,  '  We  Chink  aeearding  (o  <mr  natmej 

i>  a  Mtid  of  ittmyathn  over  it ;  atnd  ss  los  spent  according  to  instiiujtion  ;  hU 

gmcMy  ovefihroum  on  tJie  most  tricing  we  act  accwdinff  to  custom.' 


'  PriTRteneae.     Privacy.     See  page  104,  "  Soi't.     S'Uit.     Sco  page  11. 

'  VooatioD.     Oallmff  in  life.    See  page  20. 
'  '  My  soul  has  been  long  a  BOJourDer.' 

*  Converse.     7h  have  one's  waj  of  life  in.    See  Conversation,  pnge  380.    '  Let 
your  eonversation  be  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ — P/iiL  i,  21. 
'  Ootavia  is  of  a  lioly  and  sUU  conversotion.' — ShaJiespere. 
'  Affect     To  like. 

'  Dost  thon  aff'eet  her  !.' — Shakespere. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

*  Ifeither  is  the  ancient  rvle  amiss,  to  iend  Nature  as  a  wand, 
to  the  contra/ry extretne,  whereby  to  setit right.'' 

This  '  ancient  rule' '  needs  to  be  qualified  by  a  caution 
against  'bending  the  wand'  too  far:  an  error  sometimes  com- 
mitted by  well-intentioned  persons.  If  A.  confesses,  and  with 
ti'utli,  that  he  is  conscious  of  a  natural  tendency  towards  pai'si- 
moiiy,  and  B.  that  his  natural  leaning  is  towards  careless  prod- 
igality, it  is  yet  possible  we  may  find,  in  practice,— greatly 
to  the  astonishment  of  some — that  A.  errs,  when  he  does  eri', 
generally  on  tlie  side  of  profusion,  and  B.  on  that  of  parsimony ; 
each  having  guarded  exclusively  against  a  danger  on  one  side, 
and  thinking  that  he  cannot  go  too  far  the  other  way.  So, 
also,  one  who  is  excessively  in  dread  of  over-deference  for  some 
highly-esteemed  and  venerated  friend,  may,  perhaps,  in  prac- 
tice, '  bend  the  wand'  too  far  the  other  way.  His  venei'ation 
will  then  be  theoretical  and  general  y  while,  praGtioaUy,  and  in 
almost  evety  parOetdar  instance,  he  will  be  cherishing,  as  a 
matter  of  dnty,  a  strong  prejudice  against  every  proposal,  de- 
cision, measure,  institution,  person,  or  thing,  that  his  friend  ap- 
proves. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  'Annotations'  on  Essay  VI.  a  like  error, 
in  carrying  to  a  fanlty  excess  the  endeavour  to  repress  all  ill 
feelings  towards  one  who  has  injured  one's  self:  the  error, 
.namely,  of  breaking  down,  in  his  favom',  the  boimdaries  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  ti'cating  a  man  as  blameless  or  laudable, 
because  it  is  to  tcs  he  has  done  a  wrong. 


'  A  man's  nature  is  best  perceived  i: 


To  this  excellent  list  of  things  that  show  nature,  Bacon 
might  have  added  smaU  things  rather  than  gi-eat,  '  A  straw 
best  shows  how  the  wind  blows.'  The  most  ordinary  and  un- 
important actions  of  a  man's  life  will  often  show  more  of  his 
natural  character  and  his  habits,  than  more  important  actions 


ic  Elk.  Nicmn  b.  ii 
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whicli  are  done  deli^atdy,  and  aometimea  against  liis  natural 
in  cli  nations. 

On  this  is  founded  the  art  which  many  persons  (the  majority 
of  tiiem  probably  empty  pretendere)  now  practise,  called  by 
some  '  Oraptomano/ — the  judging  of  character  from  hand- 
writing. Amidst  mnch  delusion  and  qnackery,  it  is  certain 
that  some  persons  do  po^ess  a  gift  by  which  they  have  made 
some  wonderful  hits.  And  to  those  who  deride  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  absurd,  it  may  easily  be  proved  not  only  that  there  ie 
something  in  it,  but  that  they  themselv^  think  so.  For,  all 
are  accustomed  to  speali  of  a  'majiV  hand'  and  a  'woman's:^ 
and  it  is  plain  the  difference  must  depend  on  something  mental ; 
since  there  is  no  call  for  muscular  strength.  Almost  all, 
again,  speak  of  a  '  genteel'  and  a  '  vulgar'  hand-writing.  There 
is,  however  (as  was  jnstly  remarked  by  the  late  Bishop  Cople- 
ston),  no  greater  indication  of  chai'acter  in  a  man's  way  of 
■writing,  than  in  his  way  of  walking,  or  of  wiping  his  face,  &c. 
But  the  difference  is,  tliat,  in  all  the  other  ordinaiy  actions,  the 
observation  of  manner  is  only  montentai'y :  whereas,  in  writing, 
there  is  a  permanent  record  of  it,  which  may  be  examined 
at  leisure. 

*  A.  ma/n^s  nature  runs  eithsr  to  heris  or  weeds :  therefore  lei  him 
seasonably  water  the  one  and  destroy  the  other.'' 

There  are  some  considerations  with  regard  to  human  nature, 
nnnoticed  by  Bacon,  which  are  very  important,  as  involving  the 
absolute  necessity  of  great  watchfulness,  candour  and  diligence, 
in  those  who  would,  indeed,  desire  to  'destroy  the  weeds.' 
Human  nature  (as  I  have  oteerved  in  a  former  work)  is  always 
and  everywhere,  in  the  most  important  pointe,  substantially  the 
same;  circumstantially  and  externally,  men's  mannere  and 
conduct  are  infinitely  various  in  various  times  and  regions.  If 
the  foi'mer  were  not  true, — if  it  were  not  for  tliis  fundamental 
agreement, — ^history  could  famish  no  instruction ;  if  the  latter 
were  not  true, — ^if  there  were  not  these  apparent  and  circum- 
stantial differences,- — -hardly  any  one  could  fail  to  profit  by  that 
instiTiction.  Por,  few  are  so  dull  as  not  to  learn  something 
from  tlie  records  of  past  experience  in  cases  precisely  similar  to 
their  own.     But  as  it  is,  much  candour  and  diligence  are  called 
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for  in  tracing  tlie  analogy  iDetween  cases  ■wMcb,  at  the  firet 
glance,  seem  very  different — in  observing  the  workings  of  the 
same  human  nature  under  all  its  various  disguises, — in  recog- 
nizing, as  it  were,  the  same  plant  in  different  stag^  of  its 
gi'owth,  and  in  all  tlie  varieties  resulting  from  climate  and  culture, 
soil  and  season.  For,  so  far  as  any  fault  or  folly  is  peculiai-  to 
any  particular  age  or  ooimtry,  its  effects  may  be  expected  to  pasa 
away  soon,  without  spreading  very  widely ;  but  so  far  as  it 
belongs  to  humwai  natm^e  in  general,  we  must  expect  to  find  the 
evil  effects  of  it  reappearing,  again  and  again,  in  various  forms, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  various  regions.  Plants  brought  from  a 
foreign  land,  and  cultivated  by  human  care,  may  often  be,  by 
human  care,  extirpated,  or  may  even  perish  for  want  of  eai-e ; 
but  tlie  indigenous  product  of  the  soil,  even  when  seemingly 
eradicated,  will  again  and  again  be  found  springing  up  afresh : 

'  Sponte  sua  qua  se  tollunt  in  Imninis  oras 
Infoeundfl.  quidem,  sed  Iteta  et  fortia  SMi^iint, 
Quippe  Bolo  naturn  siibeet,' 

If  we  would  be  really  safe  from  the  danger  of  committing 
faults  of  a  like  chai-acter  with  those  which  we  regard  witli 
abhon-ence  in  men  removed  from  us  either  by  time  or  place, 
we  must  seek  tliat  safety  in  a  vigilant  suspicion  of  tlie  human 
heart.  "We  can  be  secured  from  the  recurrence  of  similar  faults 
in  some  different  shapes,  only  by  the  sedulous  cultivation  of 
that  christian  spirit,  whose  implantation  is  able  to  purify,  to 
renovate,  to  convert  that  nature — in  short,  to  '  CKEATE  THE 
NEW  MAN.'  Christian  principle  only  can  overthrow  the 
'  idols  of  the  race'  (idola  tiibus),  as  Bacon  elsewhere  calls  tli  em ; 
— the  errora  springing  out  of  man's  nature.^ 
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TITKN'S  fiioughta  are  much  according  to  theii'  inclination ; 
-"-^  tlieir  discourse  and  speeches  according  to  their  learning 
and  infused  opinions ;  but  their  deeds  are  atW  as'  they  have 
been  accustomed :  and,  therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  notett 
(though  in  an  evil-favoui-ed  instance),  tliere  is  no  trusting  to  the 
force  of  nature,  nor  to  the  braveiy  of  words,  except  it  be  corro- 
borate' by  custom.  His  instance  is,  that  for  the  achieving  of 
a  desperate  conspiracy,  a  man  shoiild  not  rest  upon  tlie  fierce- 
ness of  any  man's  nature,  or  his  resoUite  undertakings,  but  take 
such  a  one  as  hath  had  his  hands  formerly  in  blood :  but 
Machiavel  knew  not  of  a  fi'iai-  Clement,  nor  a  Eaviilac,  nor  a 
Jam'eguy,  nor  a  Baltazai-  Gierai-d;  yet  his  rule  holdeth  still, 
that  nature,  nor  the  engagement  of  words,  ai'e  not'  so  forcible 
as  custom.  Only  superatition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that 
men  of  the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchere  by  occupation  ; 
and  votary'  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom,  even  in 
matter  of  blood.  In  other  things,  the  predominancy  of  custom 
is  everywhere  visible,  insomuch  as  a  man  woxild  wonder  to  hear 
men  profess,  protest,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do  just 
as  they  have  done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead  images  and 
engines,  moved  only  by  tlie  wheels  of  custom.  We  see  also  the 
reign  or  tyi'anny  of  custom,  what  it  is.  The  Indians  (I  mean 
the  sect  of  their  wise  men)  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a  stack 
of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire :  nay,  the  wives 


'  After.    AcBorditig  to.    '  That  ye  seek  not  after  yonr  own  henrt' — iVum.  xv.  89. 
'He  who  was  of  the  bondwoman  was  born  after  the  fleali.' — Gat.  iv,  23.     'Deal 
not  ■witJi  U9  after  our  dna.' — Litany. 
'  Aa.     That    See  page  23. 

'  Corroborate.     CorrotK^ated ;  siretigthened ;  made  firm. 
'  His  heart  is  eorrohorate.' — Skahespere. 
*  Nor — Are  not.     Tliia  double  negative  ie  used  frequently  by  old  writera, 
'  Nor  to  no  Eoman  else.' — ShaJiespm-e. 
'  Another  sort  there  be,  that  will 
Be  taliriiig  of  the  fiiiiias  etiU, 
Nor  never  can  they  have  thdr  fill.' — Drayton. 
'  Votary.      Consecrahd  by  a  vom. 
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strive  to  be  bunied  with  the  corpse  of  their  haabands.  The 
ladfi  of  Sparta,'  of  ancient  time,  were  wout  to  be  scourged  upon 
the  altar  of  Diana,  without  bo  much  as  queching."  I  remember, 
in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  England,  an 
Ii-isli  rebel  condemned,  put  np  a  petition  to  the  deputy  that  he 
might  be  hanged  in  a  withe,'  and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it 
had  been  so  used  with  former  rebels.  There  be  monlis  in 
Russia,  for  penance,  that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  ve^el  of 
water,  till  they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice. 

Hany  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom,  both  upon 
mind  and  body ;  therefore,  since  custom  is  the  principal  magia- 
ti'ate  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain  good 
customs.  Certainly,  custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  begiuneth 
in  young  years :  this  we  call  education,  which  ie,  in  effect,  but  an 
early  custom.  So  we  see  in  languages,  the  tone  is  more  pliant  to 
aU  expre^ions  and  Bounds,  the  joints  are  more  supple  to  all  feats 
of  activity  and  motions  in  youth,  than  afterwards ;  for  it  is  tiiie, 
the  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  Tip  the  ply,  except  it  be  in 
some  minds,  that  have  not  suffered  themselves  to  fix,  hut  have 
kept  themselves  open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amend- 
ment, which  is  exceeding  rai-e :  but  if  the  force  of  custom, 
simple  and  separate,  be  great,  the  force  of  custom,  copulate  and 
conjoined,  and  collegiate,  ia  far  greater;  for  there  example 
teacheth,  company  comforteth,*  emulation  quickenetli,  glory 
raiseth ;  so  as  in  sucli  places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  his' 
exaltation.  Certainly,  the  gi'eat  multiplication'  of  virtues  upon 
human  nature  resteth  upon  societies  well  ordained  and  dis- 

'  Cie.  Tmcid.  Dial  ii.  14. 

'  Queoh  {properly  quieli).     To  tfloiie  ;  to  stir. 

'  UndeiTfl  her  feet,  there  as  she  sate, 
An  huge  great  lyoD  laje,  that  mote  appalle 
An  hardy  courage;  lite  oaplived  thrall 
With  a  strong  iron  chain  and  collar  bounde — 
Not  once  he  oould  nor  move  nor  quich.' — ^enser. 
'  Withs.     ?W^a,  or  bandi  of  imgs.    'If  they  hind  me  with  seTen  green  vntht, 
Uiea  shall  I  be  weak.' — J'udffei  I'i  1. 

'  Comfort.  To  sti-em/then  as  an  auxiliari/ ;  to  kelp.  (The  meaning  of  the 
ori^nal  laljn  word,  Cotifoi'io.)  'How  we  exhort  you  brethren,  eomfta-t  the 
feeble-minded.' — 1  Thus.  v.  14. 

•  His.  Its.  '  But  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and  to  eyery 
seed  his  own  body.' — 1  Cor.  xt.  38. 

'  Multiplication  npon.  'Increase  and  tnalliplya'pon  us  tliy  merey,' — Collictfor 
the  ith  Sunday  after  Ti-iitOy. 
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cipljned ;  for  commonwealttia  and  good  goveraments  do  iioiiiieh 
virtue  grown,  but  do  not  much  mend  the  seeds :  but  the  misery 
is,  that  the  most  effectual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends 
least  to  be  desired. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Mew's  thougMs  are  nmeh  occordtTig  to  thei/p  inolmaiions :  tTievr 
disceu/rae  a/nd  speeehea  according  to  their  learning  and  irir- 
fused  opinions,  hit  tkevf  deeds  (we  after  as  they  have  teen 
aoamtomed.' 

This  remai-k,  like  many  others.  Bacon  has  condensed  in 
Latin  into  the  very  brief  and  pithy  apophthegm  whicli  I  have 
given  in  the  'Antitheta  on  Nature  in  Men.'  'Oogitamns 
secundum  naturam ;  loquimur  secundum  prjecepta ;  sed  agimus 
BGCundma  consuetudinem.'  Of  course,  Bacon  did  not  mean  his 
words  to  be  taken  literally  in  theb-  iitmost  extent,  and  without 
any  exception  or  modification ;  as  if  natural  disposition  and 
insti-uction  had  nothing  to  do  with  conduct.  And,  of  course, 
he  could  not  mean  anything  so  self-conti'adietory  as  to  say 
that  all  action  is  the  result  of  custom:  for  it  is  plain  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  must  be  ly  actions  tliat  a  custom  is 
fojTned. 

But  he  uses  a  sti'ong  expression,  in  order  to  impress  it  on  our 
mind  that,  for  practice,  custom  is  the  most  essential  thing,  and 
that  it  will  often  overbeai*  both  the  original  disposition,  and  the 
precepts  which  have  been  learnt ;  that  whatever  a  man  may  in- 
wai'dly  think,  and  (with  perfect  sincerity)  say,  you  cannot  fully 
depend  on  his  conduct  till  you  know  how  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  aot.  For,  continued  action  is  lite  a  continued  stream 
of  water,  which  wears  for  itself  a  ehamtel  that  it  will  not  easily 
be  turned  from.  The  bed  which  the  current  had  gradually 
scooped  at  first,  afterwards  confines  it. 

Bacon  is  far  from  meaning,  I  conceive,  when  he  says  that 
'  men  speak  as  they  have  learned' — to  limit  himself  to  the  case 
of  insincere  pi-ofeasions ;  but  to  point  out  how  mnch  easier  it  is 
to  learn  to  repeat  a  lesson  coiTcctly,  than  to  bring  it  into  prac- 
tice, when  custom  is  opposed  to  it. 
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Tliis  is  the  doctnoe  of  one  whom  Bacon  did  not  certainly 
regai'd  with  any  undue  venei'ation^— Aristotle ;  who,  in  his 
Ethics.,  dwells  earnestly  on  the  importance  of  being  eai-ly  ac- 
customed to  right  practice,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
virtuous  habits.  And  he  derives  the  word  '  etliics'  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  custom ;  even  as  the  word  '  morality'  is  denved 
fi'om  the  corresponding  Latin  word  '  mos.' 

It  is  to  be  obsei-ved  that  at  the  present  day,  it  is  common  to 
use  the  words  '  custom'  and  '  habit'  as  synonymous,  and  often 
to  employ  the  latter  whei'e  Bacon  would  have  used  the  former. 
But,  strictly  spealdng,  they  denote  respectively  the  cause  and 
the  eifect.  Repeated  acts  constitute  tlie  'custom:'  and  the 
'  habit'  is  the  condition  of  mind  or  body  thence  resulting.  For 
instance,  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  rise  at  a  certain 
hoiu',  will  have  acquired  the  liahit  of  waking  and  being  ready 
to  rise  as  soon  as  that  hour  arrives.  And  one  who  has  made  it 
his  custom  to  drink  drame  will  have  fallen  into  the  hahit  of 
craving  for  that  stimulus,  and  of  yielding  to  tliat  craving ;  and 
so  of  the  rest. 

Those  ai'e,  then,  in  en'or  who  disparage  (as  Mi's.  Hannah 
More  does)  all  practice  that  does  not  spring  from  a  formed 
habit.  For  instance,  they  censure  those  who  employ  children 
as  almonera,  handing  them  money  or  other  things  to  relieve  tlie 
poor  with.  For,  say  they,  no  one  can  give  what  is  not  his  own ; 
there  is  no  chaiity  unless  you  part  with  something  that  you 
might  have  kept,  and  which  it  is  a  self-denial  to  part  with. 
The  answer  is,  that  if  the  child  does  this  readily  and  gladly,  he 
has  already  leami  the  virtue  of  charity ;  but  if  it  is  a  painfvl 
66lt<lenial  wliich  you  urge  him  to,  as  a  duty,  you  are  creating 
an  association  of  charity  with  pain.  On  tlie  contrary,  if  you 
accustom  him  to  the  pleasxire  of  seeing  distress  relieved,  and  of 
being  &&  insti'ument  of  giving  pleasure,  and  doing  good,  the 
desire  of  this  gratification  will  lead  him,  aftei-wards,  to  part 
with  something  of  his  own  rather  than  forego  it.  Thus  it  is — to 
use  Horace's  coinpaiison — ^that  the  young  hound  is  trained  for 
the  chase  in  the  woods,  from  the  time  that  he  barks  at  the  deer- 
skin in  the  hall.' 


Venatieiis,  ex.  quo 
pellam  latrayit  in  aula, 
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The  precept  is  very  good,  to  iDegin  with  swimming  with  eorlffl. 

There  is  an  eri-or  somewhat  akin  to  the  one  I  have  been  com- 
bating, which  may  be  worth  noticing  liere.  Declamations  are 
cnrrent  in  the  present  day  against  the  iniquity  of  giving  a  bias 
to  the  minds  of  young  persons,  by  teaching  tliem  our  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  Saci'ed  Volume,  instead  of  leaving  tliem  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves ;  that  is,  against  endeavouring  to  place 
them  in  tlie  same  situation  with  those  to  whom  those  veiy 
Bcriptm-es  were  written ;  instead  of  leaving  them  to  etniggle 
■with  difficulties  which  the  Scriptures  nowhei'e  contemplate  or 
provide  against.  The  maintainers  of  such  a  principle  would  do 
well  to  consider,  whether  it  would  not,  if  consistently  poreued, 
prove  too  much.  Do  you  not,  it  might  be  asked,  bias  the  minds 
of  children  by  putting  into  their  hands  the  Scriptures  tliemselves, 
as  the  infallible  word  of  Grod  ?  If  you  are  convinced  that  they 
arc  so,  you  must  be  sure  that  they  will  stand  the  test  of  nn- 
prejudiced  inquiry.  Are  you  not,  at  least,  bound  in  fairness  to 
teach  them  at  the  same  time,  the  systems  of  ancient  Mythology, 
the  doctiiues  of  the  Koran,  and  those  of  modem  phUosophere, 
that  they  may  fi-eely  chnse  amongst  all?  Let  any  one  wlio  is 
disposed  to  deride  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal,  consider 
whether  there  is  any  objection  to  it,  which  would  not  equally 
lie  against  the  exclusion  of  systematic  religious  instniction,  or 
indeed,  systematic  training  in  any  science  or  art.  It  is  urged, 
however,  that  since  a  man  must  wish  to  find  the  system  true  in 
which  he  has  been  tramed,  his  judgment  must  be  unduly  biassed 
by  that  wish.  It  would  follow  from  this  principle,  tliat  no 
physician  should  be  tnisted  who  is  not  utterly  indifi'erent 
whether  his  patient  recovers  or  dies,  and  who  is  not  wholly  free 
from  any  favourable  hope  from  the  mode  of  ti'eatment  pureued ; 
since  else  his  mind  must  be  unfairly  influenced  by  his  wishes ! 

'  The  predxynmmney  of  custom,  is  merywhere  visible  ;  insomuch 
as  a  mam.  wovM  wonder  to  hear  mm,  iprafess,  protest,  engage, 
give  great  words,  and  then  do  jmt  as  they  have  done  lefore  ; 
as  if  they  were  dead,  vmages  amd  en,gines,  moved  only  h/  the 
wheels  of  oustom.^ 
This  '  predominancy  of  custom'  is  remarkably  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  soldiers  who  have  long  been  habituated  to  obey,  as 
if  by  a  mechanical  impulse,  tlie  word  of  command. 
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It  happened,  in  the  ease  of  a  contemplated  insurrection  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  British  Empire,  that  the  plotters  of  it  sought 
to  tamper  with  the  soldiers  who  were  likely  to  be  called  out 
against  them;  and,  for  this  pui'pose,  frequented  the  public- 
hoiisea  to  which  the  soldiers  resorted,  and  di'ew  them  into  con- 
versation. Reports  of  tbese  attempts  reached  the  officers ;  who, 
however,  found  that  eo  little  impression  was  made,  that  tliey 
did  not  think  it  needful  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  On  one 
occasion  it  appeared  that  a  sergeant  of  a  Scotch  regiment  was 
so  far  talked  over  as  to  feel  and  expr^s  great  sympathy  with 
the  agitators,  on  account  of  their  alleged  grievances,  as  laid 
betbre  him  by  the  seducer.  'Weel,  now,  I  did  na  ken  that; 
indeed  that  seems  imco  hard ;  I  can  na  wonder  that  ye  should 
complain  o'  that,'  &c.,  &c. 

The  other,  seeking  to  follow  up  his  blow,  then  said, — 'I 
suppose  now  such  honest  fellows  as  you,  if  yon  were  to  be 
called  out  against  ns,  when  we  were  driven  to  rise  in  a  good 
cause,  would  never  have  the  heart  to  fire  on  poor  feUows  who 
were  only  seeking  libei-ty  and  justice.'  The  sergeant  replied 
(just  as  he  was  reaching  down  his  cap  and  belt,  to  return  to 
barracks),  ^Pdjust  na  advise  ye  to  tryP 

He  folt  conscious — ^misled  as  he  had  been  respecting  the 
justice  of  the  cause, — that,  whatever  might  be  his  private 
opinions  and  inward  feelings,  if  the  word  of  command  were 
given  to  'make  ready,  present,  fire,'  he  should  instinctively 
obey  it. 

And  this  is  very  much  the  case  with  any  one  who  has  been 
long  drilled  in  the  ranks  of  Sipa/rty.  Whatever  may  be  his  nar 
tural  disposition — ^whatever  may  be  the  judgment  his  unbiassed 
understanding  dictates  on  any  point — whatever  he  may  inwardly 
feel,  and  may  (with  peifect  sincerity)  have  said,  when  you  come 
to  action,  it  is  likely  that  the  habit  of  going  along  with  his 
party  wiU  prevail.  And  the  more  geneiral  amd  indejmite  the 
purpose  for  which  the  party,  or  society  (or  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  caUed)  is  framed,  and  the  less  disHnotl/y  specified  are  its 
objecte,  the  more  will  its  members  be,  usually,  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  its  leaders.' 

I  was  once  conversing  with  an  intelligent  and  liberal-minded 


See  the  Anaotatioiia  on  tbe  Eaaaj  on  '  Unity  in  Religion,'  and  on  '  JFaetions.' 
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man,  who  was  expressing  his  strong  dieappro'bation  of  some  late 
decisions  and  proceedings  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  Society 
he  belonged  to,  and  assuiing  me  that  the  greater  pai't  of  the 
subordinates  regarded  them  as  wrong  and  unjustifiable,  '  But,' 
said  I,  'they  will  nevertheless,  I  suppose,  eompl-)/,  and  act  as 
they  ai'e  required  V     '  Oh,  yes,  they  m/iM  do  tliat !' 

Of  course,  there  are  many  various  degrma  of  pai'tisanship,  as 
there  are  also  different  degrees  of  custom  in  all  other  thing-s ; 
and  it  is  not  meant  that  all  who  ai'e  in  any  degree  connected 
with  any  pai-ty  must  be  ectually  devoted  adherents  of  it.  But  I 
am  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  party-spirit,  and  describing  a 
party-man  so  fan-  farth  as  he  is  such.  And  persons  of  much 
expei'ience  in  human  affairs  lay  it  down  accordingly  as  a  inaxiin, 
that  you  should  be  veiy  cautious  how  yon  fully  in"mt  a  party- 
man,  however  sound  his  own  judgment,  and  however  pure  the 
principles  on  which  he  acts,  when  left  to  himself.  A  sensible 
and  upright  man,  who  keeps  himself  (juite  unconnected  with 
party,  may  he  calendared  on  as  likely  to  act  on  the  views  which 
you  have  found  him  to  take  on  each  point.  In  some  things, 
perhaps,  you  iind  him  to  differ  from  you ;  in  others  to  agree ; 
but  when  you  have  learnt  what  his  sentiments  are,  you  know  in 
each  case  what  to  expect.  But  it  is  not  so  with  one  who  is 
connected  with,  and  consequently  conti'olled  by,  a  party.  In 
proportion  as  he  is  so,  he  is  not  fully  his  own  master;  and  in 
Borne  instances  you  will  probably  find  him  take  you  quite  by 
surprise,  by  assenting  to  some  course  quite  at  vaiiance  with  the 
sentiments  which  you  have  heai-d  him  express — probably  with 
perfect  sincerity — as  his  own.  When  it  comes  to  action,  a 
formed  habit  of  following  the  party,  wiU  be  likely  to  prevail 
over  everything.     At  least,  '  Pd  jvst'  no.  advise  ye  to  try  /' 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that — as  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  just  above — habits  are  formed,  not  at  one 
stroke,  but  gi'adually  and  insensibly;  so  that  unless  vigilant 
care  be  employed,  a  great  change  may  come  over  the  character 
without  our  being  conscious  of  any.  Eor,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
well  expressed  it,  '  The  diminutive  chains  of  habit  are  seldom 
heavy  enough  to  be  felt,  till  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken.' 

And  tiiis  is  often  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  just 
adverted  to — ^that  of  party-spirit.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man, 
all  at  once,  resolves  to  join  himself  to  a  pai'ty ;  but  he  is  drawn 
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ill  by  little  and  little.  Party  is  like  one  of  thoee  perilous 
■whirlpools  sometimes  met  with  at  eea.  When  a  vessel  reaeliea 
the  outer  edge  of  one  of  them,  the  euri'ent  morea  so  slowly, 
and  with  so  little  of  a  ctirve,  that  tlie  marinere  may  be  nncon- 
Bcious  of  moving  in  any  curve  at  all,  or  even  of  any  motion 
whatever.  But  each  circuit  of  the  spii-al  increases  the  velocity, 
and  gradually  increases  the  curve,  and  brings  the  vessel  neai'er 
to  the  centre.  And  perhaps  this  rapid  motion,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  it,  are  for  the  iii-st  time  perceived,  when  the  force  of  the 
cmTcnt  has  become  in-esistible. 

Some,  no  doubt,  there  were,  of  those  who  originally  joined 
the  Association  called  '  United  Irishmen,'  who,  entertaining  no 
evil  designs,  were  seduced  by  specions  appearances  and  fair  pro- 
fessions, and  did  not  enough  consider  that  when  once  embarked 
on  the  sti'eam  of  Party,  no  one  can  be  sure  how  far  he  may 
ultimately  be  carried.  They  found  themselves,  doubtless  most 
unexpectedly  to  many  of  them,  engaged  in  an  attempted  revo- 
lution, and  partners  of  men  in  actual  rebellion. 

No  doubt  many  did  draw  back,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
and  danger,  and  shame,  when  they  perceived  whither  they  were 
being  hurried ;  though  it  is  also,  I  think,  highly  probable  that 
many  were  prevented  by  that  difficulty  and  shame  from  stopping 
short  and  turning  back  in  time;  and  having  'stepped  in  so 
far,'  persevered  in  a  course  which,  if  it  had  been  originally, 
proposed  to  them,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  witli  horror, 
saying,  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  tliis  gi-eat 
thing^' 

'  It  is  true  that  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  withdraw  from,  and 
disown,  a  pai'ty  which  he  had  formerly  belonged  to.  But  tliis 
is  a  step  which  requires  no  small  degi-ee  of  moral  courage. 
And  not  only  are  we  strongly  tempted  to  shrink  from  taking 
such  a  step,  but  also  our  di-ead  of  doing  so  is  likely  rather  to 
mislead  our  reason,  than  to  overpower  it,  A  man  will  wish  to 
think  it  justifiable  to  adhere  to  the  party:  and  this  wish  is 
likely  to  bias  his  judgment,  rather  than  to  prevail  on  him  to 
act  contrary  to  his  judgment.  For,  we  know  how  much  the 
judgment  of  men  is  likely  to  be  biassed,  as  well  as  how  mnch 
they  are  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  something  agamst  their  judg- 
ment, when  earnestly  pressed  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  acting  with  them, — whom  they  look  up  to, — whose  appro- 
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bation  encoumges  tliem,— and  whose  censure  they  caimot  but 
dread. 

'Some  doctrine,  suppose,  is  promulgated,  or  measure  pro- 
posed, or  mode  of  procedure  commenced,  which  aome  members 
of  a  party  do  not,  in  theu'  nnl^iassed  judgment,  approve.  But 
any  one  of  tliem  is  disposed,  first  to  wish,  then  to  hope,  and 
lastly  to  bdieoe,  that  those  are  in  the  right  whom  he  would  be 
6ony  to  think  wrong.  And  again,  in  any  case  where  his  judg- 
ment may  still  be  unchanged,  he  may  feel  tliat  it  is  but  a  mnail 
concession  he  is  called  on  to  make,  and  that  there  are  great 
benefits  to  set  against  it ;  and  that,  after  all,  he  is  perhaps 
called  on  merely  to  acquiesce  sHenily  in  what  he  does  not  quite 
approve ;  and,  he  is  loth  to  incm'  censure,  as  lukewawn  in  the 
good  cause, — as  presumptuous, — as  unfriendly  towards  tliose 
who  are  acting  with  liim.  To  be  'a  breaker  up  of  tlie  Club' 
(h-aipiag  diaXvTT}^)  was  a  reproach,  tlie  dread  of  which,  we  team 
from  the  great  historian  of  Greece,  earned  much  weight  with 
it  in  the  ti'ansactious  of  the  party-warfare  he  is  desci'ibing. 
And  we  may  expect  the  like  in  all  similar  cases. 

'  One  may  sometimes  Iiear  a  peison  say  in  so  many  words — 
though  far  oftener,  in  his  conduct — '  It  is  tme  I  do  not  alto- 
getlier  approve  of  such  and  such  a  step ;  but  it  is  insisted  on  as 
essential  by  those  who  are  acting  with  us ;  and  if  we  were  to 
hold  out  against  it,  we  should  lose  their  co-operation ;  which 
would  be  a  most  serious  evil.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
therefore,  but  to  comply.' ' 

'  Certainly  custom,  is  most  perfect  when  it  hegin-neth  m  yov/ng 
yea/rs:  this  we  caU  eduoation,  which  is,  in  ^ect,  hut  an  early 


Education  may  be  compared  to  the  grafting  of  a  tree.  Every 
gardener  knows  that  the  younger  tiie  wilding-stock  is  that  is  to 
be  grafted,  the  easier  and  the  more  effectual  is  the  operation, 
because,  then,  one  scion  put  on  just  above  the  root,  will  become 
the  main  stem  of  the  ti-ee,  and  all  the  branches  it  puts  forth 
will  be  of  the  right  sort.  "When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ti'ee  is 
to  be  gi-afted  at  a  considerable  age  (which  may  be  very  success- 
fully done),  you  have  to  put  on  twenty  or  thirty  gi'afts  on  the 
several  branches ;  and  afterwards  you  will  have  to  be  watching 
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from  time  to  time  for  the  wilding-ehoots  wiiich  the  stock  will 
be  putting  forth,  and  pruning  them  off.  And  even  90,  one 
whose  character  is  to  be  reformed  at  mature  age,  will  find  it 
necessary  not  merely  to  implant  a  right  pnneiple  once  for  all, 
but  also  to  bestow  a  distinct  attention  on  the  correction  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  bad  habit. 

It  is  wonderful  that  so  many  persons  should  confound  to- 
gether being  accustomed  to  certain  objects,  and  accustomed  to 
a  certain  mode  of  acimg.  Aristotle,  on  the  contraiy,  justly 
remarks  that  opposite  habits  are  formed  by  means  of  the  same 
things  {eie  rtw  owrow,  Kai  dia  tuv  avruv)  treated  in  Opposite 
ways ;  as,  for  instance,  humanity  and  inhumanity — by  being 
accustomed  to  the  view  of  sitffering,  with  and  without  the  effort 
to  relieve  it.  Of  two  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  much  hnman  misery,  one,  who  has  been  used  to 
pass  it  by  without  any  effort  to  relieve  it,  will  become  careless 
and  hardened  to  such  spectacles;  while  another,  who  has  been 
in  the  practice  oirdieoing  sufferers,  will  acquire  a  strong  habit 
of  endeavouring  to  afford  relief.  These  two  peraons  will  both 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  same  ot^ects,  but  will  have 
acquired  opposite  habits,  from  being  accustomed  to  act  in  oppo- 
site ways. 

Suppose  that  there  is  in  yom'  neighbourhood  a  loud  bell  that 
is  rung  very  early  every  morning  to  call  tlie  labourers  in  some 
great  manufactory.  At  first,  and  for  some  time,  your  rest  will 
be  broken  by  it ;  but  if  you  accustom  youi'self  to  lie  still,  and 
try  to  compose  yourself,  you  will  become  in  a  few  days  so  used 
to  it,  that  it  wiU  not  even  wake  you.  But  any  one  who  makes 
a  point  of  rising  immediately  at  the  call,  will  become  so  used 
to  it  in  the  opposite  way,  that  the  sound  will  never  fail  to  rouse 
him  from  the  deepest  sleep.  Both  will  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  saine  bell,  but  vrill  have  fonned  opposite  habits  from  their 
contrary  modes  of  action. 

And  we  may  see  the  same  thing  even  in  the  training  of  bnite 
animals.  JFor  instance,  of  sporting  dogs,  there  are  some,  such 
as  the  greyhound,  that  are  ti-ained  to  pu/rsus  hares ;  and  othei-s, 
which  are  trained  to  sta/nd  motionless  when  they  come  upon  a 
hare,  even  though  they  see  it  running  before  them.  Kow,  both 
kinds  are  accustomed  to  hares ;  and  both  have  originally  the 
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same  instiacta;  for  all  dogs  have  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
ptirsTie  game.  But  the  one  kind  of  dog  has  always  been  en- 
couraged to  run  after  a  hare,  and  the  other  has  always  been 
chastised  if  it  attempts  to  do  so,  and  has  been  ti-ained  to  stand 
still' 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  education  resembles  the 
grafting  of  a  tree  in  this  point  also,  that  there  must  be  some 
affinity  between  the  stock  and  the  graft,  though  a  very  important 
practical  difference  may  exist ;  for  example,  between  a  worthless 
crab,  and  a  fine  apple.  Even  so,  the  new  nature,  as  it  may  be 
called,  superinduced  by  education,  must  always  retain  some  re- 
lation to  the  onginal  one,  though  differing  in  most  important 
points.  Tou  cannot,  by  any  kind  of  artificial  ti'aining,  make 
amy  thing  of  any  one,  and  obliterate  all  trace  of  the  natui-al 
character.  Those  who  hold  that  this  is  possible,  and  attempt  to 
effect  it,  resemble  Virgil  who  (whether  in  ignorance  or,  as  some 
think,  by  way  of  'poetical  licence')  talks  of  grafting  an  oak  on 
an  elm  :  '  glandractue  sues  fregere  sub  ulmie.' 

One  of  Doctor  Johnson's  paradoxes,  more  popular  in  his  time 
than  now,  but  far  from  being  now  exploded,  was,  that  a  given 
amount  of  ability  may  be  turned  in  any  direction,  '  even  as  a 
man  may  walk  this  way  or  tliat.'  And  so  he  can ;  because 
walking  is  the  action  for  which  the  legs  are  fitted  ;  but  though 
he  may  use  his  eyes  for  looking  at  this  object  or  that,  he  cannot 
hear  with  his  eyes,  or  see  with  his  ears.  And  the  eyes  and 
eaiB  are  not  more  different  than,  for  instance,  the  poetical  faculty, 
and  the  mathematical.  '  Oh,  but  if  Milton  had  turned  hia 
wimd  to  mathematics :  and  if  Ifewton  had  turned  his  mind  to 
poetry,  the  former  might  have  been  the  great  mathematician, 
and  the  latter  the  great  poet.'  This  is  open  to  the  proverbial 
reply,  '  If  my  aunt  had  been  a  man,  she  would  have  been  my 
uncle.'  For,  the  supposition  implied  in  these  ■>jfs  is,  that  Milton 
and  Newton  should  have  been  quite  different  characters  from 
what  they  were. 
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s  that  koioe  not  siefered  themselves  to  jke,  hut  h(m)e 
Tc^pt   themselves   open   and  prepared  to  receive  continual 


And  as  admirable  as  it  ie  rare.  Such  minds  may  indeed 
print  tlieir  opinions,  but  do  not  stereotype  them.  Nor  does  the 
Belf-distrtiet,  the  perpetual  cai"e,  the  diligent  watehfulnees,  the 
1  to  conviction,  the  exercise  of  which  ie  impHed  in 
i  description,  necesaai'ily  involve  a  state  of  painful  and 
J  doubt.  For,  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  watchfully 
,  prayerfully  on  his  guard  against  the  unseen  cm-rent  of 
3  and  prejudices,  which  is  ever  tending  to  di-ive  him  out 
of  the  right  course,  in  the  same  degi-ee  he  will  have  reason  for 
cherishing  an  humble  hope  that  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is,  and 
will  be,  with  bun,  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  to  guide  his 
conduct,  and  to  lead  him  onwards  to  that  state  in  which  Faith 
shall  be  succeeded  by  sight,  and  hope  by  enjoyment. 


'  27te  force  of  oustom,  a 

isfi 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  what  is  said  or  done  by  very  in- 
ferior peraous,  is  the  best  sign  of  what  is  com/tnonly  said  or 
done  in  the  place  and  time  in  which  they  live.  A  man  of 
resolute  character,  and  of  an  original  turn  of  thought,  being 
more  likely  to  resist  tliis  force  of  '  copulate  and  collegiate  cus- 
tom,' does  not  furnish  so  good  a  sign  of  what  are  tha  pwoailin^ 
opinions  and  customs.     Hence  the  proverb  : 


A  bar  of  heavy  metal  would  not  be  perceptibly  influenced  by 
the  wind. 

I  wish  I  could  feel  juetiiied  in  concluding  this  head  without 
saying  anything  of  Bacon's  own  character  ; — without  holding 
him  up  as  himself  a  lamentable  example  of  practice  at  variance 
with  good  sentiments,  and  sound  judgment,  and  right  precepts. 
He  tiiought  well,  and  he  spoke  well ;  but  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  act  very  fai-  from  well.     And  justice  requires  that 
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he  should  be  held  up  as  a  warning  beacon  to  teach  all  men  an 
impoi-tant  lesson ;  to  afford  them  a  sad  proof  tliat  no  inteUec- 
tual  power — no  extent  of  learning, — not  even  the  most  piire  and 
exalted  moral  sentiments,  confined  to  theory,  will  supply  the 
want  of  a  diligent  and  watchful  conformity  in  practice  to  chris- 
tian principle.  All  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  vindi- 
cate or  palhate  Bacon's  moral  conduct,  tend  only  to  lower,  and 
to  lower  veiy  much,  the  standard  of  virtue.  He  appeai-s  but 
too  plainly  to  have  been  worldly,  ambitions,  covetous,  base, 
selfish,  and  unscrupuious.'  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Mammon  which  he  sei-ved  proved  biit  a  faithless  master  in  the 
end.  He  reached  the  highest  pinnacle,  indeed,  to  which  his 
ambition  had  aimed ;  but  he  died  impoveiTehed,  degi-aded,  d^- 
pised,  and  broken-hearted.  His  example,  therefore,  is  far  from 
being  at  all  seductive. 

But  let  no  one,  tliereupon,  undervalue  or  neglect  t!ie  lessoi^ 
of  wisdom  which  hia  writings  may  supply,  and  which  we  may, 
through  divine  gi'ace,  turn  to  better  account  than  he  did  him- 
self. It  would  be  absurd  to  infer,  that  because  Bacon  was  a 
great  philosopher,  and  far  from  a  good  man,  thei'efore  you  will 
be  the  better  man  for  keeping  clear  of  his  philosophy.  His 
intellectual  superiority  was  no  more  the  cause  of  his  moral 
failures,  than  Solomon's  wisdom  was  of  his.  Tou  may  be  as 
faulty  a  character  as  eitlier  of  them  vias,  without  possessing  a 
particle  of  then'  wisdom,  and  without  seeking  to  gain  instruction 
from  it.  The  intellectual  light  which  they  enjoyed,  did  not, 
indeed,  keep  thom  in  the  right  path ;  but  you  will  not  be  the 
more  hkely  to  walk  in  it,  if  you  quench  any  light  that  is 
afforded  you. 

'  This  censure  of  Bacon  has  actnaUj  been  complained  of  as  undeserved;  not 
OD  the  gronnJ  that  his  conihiet  waa  any  better  than  it  is  but  too  well  known 
to  haTe  been,  but  on  the  ground  that  hia  wriiinga  contain  excellent  views  of 
Gospel-ii^th  I 

This  is  exactly  the  dootrine  of  tlio  ancient  Gnostics ;  who  held  that  their  (so- 
called)  knowledge  [Gnods]  of  the  fiospel  would  save  them,  tliough  leading  a 
TioiouB  life. 

But  when  iostanoas  of  saeh  teaching  in  ouv  own  days  are  adduced  (as  unhappily 
may  be  done  to  a  great  esrtent),  some  persona — including  some  who  are  themselves 
of  blameless  life — resolutely  shut  their  ears  to  evidence,  and  will  not  be  brought 
to  percd-ve,  or  at  least  to  acknowledge,  that  any  such  thing  as  Gnosticiaii  exiate 
among  us,  or  iliat  we  are  in  danger  of  antinomian  doctrine. 

So  strong  is  the  force  of  Party  1 
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The  Canaanit^  of  old,  we  should  remember,  dwelt  m  '  a 
good  land,  flowing  with  mUk  and  honey,'  though  they  wor- 
eliipped  not  the  ti'ue  God,  but  served  abominable  demons  with 
sacrifices  of  the  produce  of  their  soU,  and  even  with  the  blood 
of  their  children.  But  the  IsraeHtes  were  invited  to  go  in,  and 
take  poaseesion  of  'well-etored  houses  lihat  they  builded  not, 
and  wells  which  they  digged  not;'  and  they  'took  the  labours 
of  the  people  in  posseeaion ;'  only,  they  were  warned  to  beware 
lest,  in  their  prosperity  and  wealth,  they  should  'forget  the 
Lord  their  God,'  and  to  offer  to  Him  the  first  fruits  of  their 
land. 

Neglect  not,  then,  any  of  the  advantages  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, which  Gt)d's  providence  has  placed  within  your  reach , 
nor  '  think  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land,'  and  prefer  wandering 
by  choice  in  the  barren  wildeniess  of  ignorance  ;  but  let  the 
intellect  which  Gtod  has  endowed  you  with  bo  cultivated  as  a 
servant  to  Him,  and  then  it  will  be,  not  a  master,  but  a  useful 
servant,  to  y&a. 
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TT  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  conduce  much  to 
-*-  fortune;  favour,  opportunity,  death  of  otliers,  occasion  fitting 
virtue :  but  chiefly  the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own 
hands.  '  Faber  quisque  fortuQffi  sxize,'  saith  the  poet :'  and  the 
most  frequent  of  external  causes  is,  that  the  folly  of  one  man  is 
the  fortune  of  another ;  for  no  man  prospers  so  suddenly  as  by 
other's  errors :  '  serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit  non  fit  draco." 
Overt  and  apparent'  virtues  bring  forth  praise :  but  there  be 
secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune ;  certain 
deliveries  of  a  man's  self,  which  have  no  name.  The  Spanish 
name,  '  dieemboltara,"  partly  expresseth  them,  when  there  be 
not  stonds'  and  restiveness  in  a  man's  nature,  but  that  the 
wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way'  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune ; 
for  eo  Livy  (after  he  had  desciibed  Cato  Major  in  these  words, 
'  in  illo  viro,  tantum  robur  coi'poris  et  animi  fuit,  ufc  quoconqne 
loco  natus  easet,  fortunam,  aibi  facturus  videretur')''  falleth  npon 
that  he  had,  '  vereatile  ingenium."  Therefore,  if  a  man  look 
sharply  and  attentively,  he  shall  see  fortime ;  for  though  she  be 
bhnd,  yet  she  is  not  invisible.  The  way  of  fortime  is  like  the 
milken'  way  in  the  sky ;  which  is  a  meeting,  or  Imot,  of  a 

'  '  Every  man  tbe  artificer  of  his  own  fortima.' — Appitis  Claudius  ;  but  attri- 
buted by  Bncon  elaowhera  (AdatmeBment  of  Learning)  to  Pluutiis. 
'  '  Ualeas  the  serpent  deronrs  the  serpent,  it  does  not  become  a  dragon.' 
'  Apparent.     Evident;  knosm;  visibh. 

'  Ab  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent, 
In  iny  mind  ought  to  be  prevented.' — SJiakespei-e. 
'  The  outward  and  apparent  eanotjty  should  flow  fi'om  purity  of  lieart.' 

— Attsi'bm-y. 
'  Deseovoltura.     Graceful  ease. 

"  Stonda.     Stops,     '  The  removal  of  the  stands  and  impediments  of  the  mind, 
Ihat  often  clears  the  passage  and  current  to  a  man's  fortune.' — Bacon's  Letter  to 
Sir  Henry  SarnU.    Bacon's  Works,  vii.  99,  ed.  Spedding  &  EUis. 
'  Way.     Hiite.     The  time  in  which  a  certain  space  can  be  passed  through 

'A  rrale-way.' — Okaueei: 

'  'In  that  man  there  was  so  much  strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  that  it  seema 
tliat  in  whatever  place  he  had  been,  he  would  have  made  fortnne  his  own.' 

'  '  A  Tersatila  mind.' 

'  Milhen.  Milky.  'The  remedies  are  to  be  proposed  from  a  constant  eourec 
of  the  Milken  diet' — Temple, 
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number  of  sraiill  stai'S  not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  to- 
getlier :  so  are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned 
virtues,  or  rather  faculties  and  customs,  that  make  men  fortunate : 
the  Italians  note  some  of  them,  such  as  a  man  would  little 
think.  When  they  epeak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amiss,  they 
will  throw  in  into  hia  other  conditions,  that  he  hath  '  Poco  di 
matto ;"  and,  certainiy,  there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  pro- 
perti^  than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too  raiich  of 
tlie  honest:  therefore  exti-erae  lovers  of  their  country,  or  masters, 
were  never  fortunate  neither  can  they  be:  for  when  a  man 
placeth  his  thoughts  without  himself,  he  goeth  not  his  own 
way.  A  hasty  fortune  maheth  an  enterpi-iser'  and  remover' 
(the  French  hatlj  it  better,  '  entreprenant,'  or  '  remuant'),  but 
tlie  exercised'  fortune  maketh  the  able  man.  Foi-tune  is  to  be 
honoured  and  respected,  and'  it  he  but  for  her  daughters,  Con- 
ecience  and  Reputation ;  for  tliose  two  felicity  breedeth ;  the 
fii-st  within  a  man's  self,  the  latter  in  others  towards  him.  All 
wise  men,  to  decline'  the  envy  of  their  own  virtues,  use  to 
ascribe  them  to  Providence  and  Fortune ;  for  so  tliey  may  the 
better  assume  them :  and  besides,  it  is  gi'eatnesB  in  a  man  to  be 
the  care  of  the  higher  powei-s.  So  Caesar  said  to  the  pilot  in 
the  tempest,  '  Ccesarem  poites,  et  fortunam  ejus."  So  Sylla 
chose  the  name  of  '  felix,'  and  not  of  '  magnus :"  and  it  hath 
been  noted,  that  those  who  ascribe  openly  too  much  to  their 
own  wisdom  and  policy,  end  unfortunate.  It  is  written,  that 
TimoUieus,  the  Athenian,  after  he  had,  in  the  account  he  gave 
to  tlie  State  of  his  government,  often  interlaced  this  speech, 
'  And  in  this  fortune  had  no  part,'  never  prospered  in  anything 


'  '  A  Jittla  of  the  foot' 

'  EnMqjriser.     An  a^eatio^r  ;  a  bold  projector. 

'  "Wit  makes  an  etiiei'jtriaei;  sense  a  man.' — I'cmnjr. 
'  Remover,    Aj/ilaior, 

'  Eseria3ed.     Made  fatailiar  by  wae.     '  A  heart  exereised  witli  ei 
tiees,'— 2  Pet.  ii  14 
•  And.     If. 

'  Nay,  and  I  suffer  this,  I  may  go  craze.' — Bea>mimi.t  nmi  FUldier, 
'  Decline.     To  avoid. 

'  Since  tUe  Muses  do  invoice  my  power, 
I  Bliflll  no  more  decline  the  sacred  bower 
Where  Gloriona,  the  great  miBttees,  lies.' — Sir  P.  Sidney, 
'  '  Ton  carry  Cffisar  and  his  fortunes.'— Pint.  Vit.  Ciesar.  38. 
"Fortunate,'  (and  not  ot)  -great:    Plut.  Byll.  34. 
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he  undertook  afterward.  Certainly  there  be  whose  fortunes  are 
like  Homer's  verses,  that  have  a  slide'  and  an  easiness  more 
than  the  verses  of  other  poets ;  as  Plutai-ch  saith  of  TimoleonV 
fortime,  in  respect  of  that  of  Agesilaus,  or  Epaminondas ;  and 
that  this  should  be,  no  doubt  it  is  much  in  a  man's  self. 

ANTITHETA  ON  POETDHE. 

IrO  CONTBA. 

"\  irt  te   a;  er  1,  IdidPS  j.ar  U!  t     ni,  '  Stultitja  unius,  foi'tiina  nltei'ius. 

cultie  foi  tnnai  '  Tlie  folly  of  one  U  the  good  foi'Ume 

Vt ities  iliat  m e  opmly  !fffn  obtmn     of  <au>tker' 
praist     Imi  mkat  is  Balled  li  cK  is  tlie 
reetilt  of  impeK^ued  VI  tuea 

Portiina  veluti  galdxia  hoe  est, 
nodus qnaran dam obe  uianmTutitim 

Forhine  m  kle  a  gal/mi/  th  U  is  fo 
my  a  coUeehim  of  ce:itmn  misefn  and 
nameUu  eadowmenls 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  iSo  aire  there  a  nv/mhee  of  litUe  and  scarce  discerned  faculties  or 
'  it  make  men  f 


It  is  common  to  heaa-  the  lower  orders  speak  of  luck,  eitlier  as 
their  mode  of  expr^sing  what  Bacon  here  calls  '  small  faculties 
and  customs,'  or,  as  atti-ibuting  to  fortune  what  is  a  kind  of 
indescribable  and  impei-ceptible  skilL  You  may  hear  tliem 
speak  of  a  woman  who  has  good  luck  in  her  butter-making  or 
in  bread-making ;  of  a  gardener  who  is  lucky  or  who  is  unlucky 
in  gi'afting,  or  in  raising  melons,  &e. 

'  WTtsn  fhey  {the  Italiains)  speak  of  one  that  carmot  do  amiss, 
they  will  throw  into  his  'other  conditions,  that  lie  hath  '  Poco 
di  moMo^  \a  little  of  the  fool].' 

This  is  in  aceoi-dance  with  the  proverb,  '  Fortune  favours 
fools :'  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  said  some- 


'  Slide.     Mwmcy.     '  Often  lie  had  used  to  be  an  aetor  in  tragedies,  wllere  he 
had  learned,  besides  a  slidinpiess  of  language,  aoquaintonee  with  my  paeHons.' — 
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thing  more  of  it.  Fortune  is  said  to  favour  fools,  because  they 
trust  all  to  fortune.  When  a  fool  escapes  any  danger,  or 
suceeeda  in  any  undei'taking,  it  is  said  thsJoforkme  favours  him ; 
while  a  wise  man  is  considered  to  prosper  by  his  own  prudence 
and  foresight.  For  instance,  if  a  fool  who  does  not  bar  his 
door,  escapes  being  robbed,  it  is  ascribed  to  his  luck;  but  the 
prudent  man,  having  taken  pi-ecautions,  is  not  called  fortunate. 
But  a  wise  man  is,  in  fact,  more  likely  to  meet  with  good 
fortune  than  a  foolish  one,  because  he  puts  himself  m,  the  •mwy 
of  it.  If  he  is  sending  off  a  ship,  he  has  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  a  favom'able  wind,  because  he  chuses  the  place  and 
eeason  in  which  such  winds  prevail  as  will  be  favourable  to  him. 
If  the  fool's  ship  arrives  safely,  it  is  by  good  luck  alone;  while 
both  must  be  in  some  degree  indebted  to  fortune  for  success.' 

One  way  in  wliich  fools  succeed  where  wise  men  fail  is,  that 
through  ignorance  of  the  danger,  they  sometimes  go  coolly 
about  some  hazardous  business.  Hence  the  proverb  that  'The 
fairies  take  care  of  childi'en,  diimken  men,  and  idiots.' 

A  sm-geon  was  once  called  in  to  bleed  an  apoplectic  patient. 
He  called  the  physician  aside,  and  explained  to  him  that  in  this 
particular  subject  the  artery  lay  so  unusually  over  the  vein,  that 
there  was  imminent  risk  of  pricking  it.  '  Well,  but  he  w/ust 
be  bled  at  all  hazards ;  for  he  is  awe  to  die  without.'  'I  am  so 
nervous,'  said  the  sm'geon,  '  that  my  hand  would  be  unsteady. 
But  I  know  of  a  barber  hai"d  by  who  is  accustomed  to  bleed ; 
and  as  he  is  ignorant  of  anatomy,  he  wiU  go  to  woi-k  coolly.' 
The  barber  was  summoned,  and  performed  the  operation  readily 
and  safely.  When  it  was  over,  the  surgeon  showed  him  some 
anatomical  plates,  and  explained  to  him  that  he  had  missed 
the  arteiy  only  by  a  hair's  breadth.  He  never  ventured  to 
bleed  again. 

One  sometimes  meets  with  an  '  ill-used  man ;'  a  man  with 
whom  everything  goes  wrong;  who  is  always  thinking  how 
happy  be  should  be  to  exchange  his  present  wi-etehed  situation 
for  such  and  such  another ;  and  when  he  has  obtained  it,  find- 
ing that  he  is  far  worse  off  than  before,  and  seeking  a  remove ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained  that,  discovering  fiiat  his  last 


e  Frmierbi  and  Precepts  for  Copy-Pieces, 
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Bitnation  was  just  the  tiling  for  him,  and  was  heginning  to  open 
to  him  a  prospect  of  unbroken  happiness,  far  heyond  his  present 
Btato,  &c.     To  him  a  verse  of  Shakespere  well  applies : — 

LngB  present,  worst.' 

One  is  reminded  of  a  man  travelling  in  the  African  desert,  sur- 
rounded by  mirage,  with  a  (seeming)  lake  behind  him,  and  a 
lake  before  him,  which,  when  he  has  reached,  he  finds  to  be 
still  the  same  barren  and  scorching  sand.  A  friend  aptly 
remarked, '  This  man's  happiness  has  no  present  tense.' 


idtyGoogle 


ESSAY  XLI.     OF  USURY.' 

MANY  have  made  witty  invectives  against  usury.  They 
say,  that  it  is  pity'  the  devil  shoidd  have  God's  part,  which, 
is  the  tithe:  that  tlie  usurer  is  the  greatest  Sabbath-brealicr, 
because  liis  plough  goeth  every  Sunday ;  that  the  usurer  is  the 
drone  tliafc  Virgil  speakotli  of: 

'  Ignavuin  fuaoB  peoiia  ft  priesepibus  aroent;" 
that  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law  that  was  made  for  man- 
kind after  tlie  fall,  which  was, '  In  sudore  vultus  tni  comedes 
panem  tuam,"  not  '  In  sudore  vultus  alien! ;"  that  usurers 
should  have  orange-tawny  bonnets,  because  they  do  judaize; 
that  it  is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money;  and  the 
like.  I  say  tliis  only,  that  usury  is  a  '  concessum  propter 
duritiem  cordis  :"  for  since  there  must  be  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing, and  men  are  so  hard  of  heart  as'  they  will  not  lend  freely, 
usury  must  be  permitted.  Some  others  have  made  suspicious 
and  cunning  propositions  of  banks,  discoveiy  of  men's  estates, 
and  other  inventions ;  but  few  have  spoken  of  usury  usefully. 
It  18  good  to  set  before  us  the  incommodities'  and  commodities 
of  usury,  that  the  good  may  be  either  weighed  out  or  culled 


'  Usury.  Irtleivst  on  moneii  (not.  as  jiow.  unlawful  intereBt).  '  Thou  ouglitest, 
therefore,  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  enehangei'e,  and  tlien,  at  my  coming,  I 
ahoHld  have  reeeived  mine  own  with  ■ugary.'—Matt.  xxv.  27.  '  Our  angles  are  like 
money  put  to  Kavry;  tJiey  may  still  thrive,  though  we  dt  still,  and  do  nothing.' — 
leaak  Wallon. 
'  It  is  pity.    It  i»  a  pity. 

'That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true;  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  tme.' — Sliakespsre. 
' '  They  drive  from  the  hive  the  lazy  swarm  of  drones.' — Oeorg.  it.  168. 
"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  tbaa  eat  hread.' — Gm.  ijl.  10. 
' '  In  the  sweat  of  another's  fiuja. 

lonoesaion  on  account  of  hardness  of  hearts' — See  Matt,  six  8. 
'  As.     That.     See  page  28. 

°  Incommodily.     InconvenietuK ;  disadvaalage.     'The  uncouth  ijicom«iodi>y  of 
my  Bolitary  life.' — Bialiop  Hidl.     '  What  mcommodity  have  you  conceived  to  be  in 
Hie  common  law.' — Sperner. 
'  Commodities.    Aduan-taffes. 

'  I  will  turn  diseases  to  annawdiiies'—i 
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out;  and  warily  to  provide,  that,  while  we  make  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worse. 

The  discommodities'  of  usuiy  ai'e,  fli-sfc,  that  it  makes  fewer 
merchants :  for  were  it  not  for  this  lazy  trade  of  usuiy,  money 
would  not  lie  still,  bnt  it  woold  in  great  part  be  employed  upon 
merchandising,'  which  is  the  venaj>i>rta'  of  wealth  in  a  State :  the 
Becond,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants  ;  for  as  a  fai-mer  cannot 
husband  liis  ground  so  well  if  lie  sit  at  a  gi-eat  rent,  so  the 
merchant  cannot  drive  bis  trade  so  well  if  be  sit  at  great  usnry: 
the  third  is  incident  to  the  otber  two,  and  that  is,  the  decay  of 
customs  of  kings,  or  estates,'  which  ebb  or  flow  with  merchan- 
dising :  the  fourtii,  that  it  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or 
State  into  a,  few  hands ;  for  the  usui-er  being  at  certainties,  and 
the  other  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the  game  most  of  the 
money  will  be  in  the  box,  and  ever  a  State  flourisheth  when 
wealth  is  more  equally  spread :  the  Hfth,  tliat  it  beats  down  the 
price  of  land ;  for  the  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  either 
merchandising,  or  pnrcliasing ;  and  usury  waylays  both :  the 
sixth,  that  it  doth  dull  and  damp  all  industi'ies,  improvements, 
and  new  inventions,  wherein  money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  sing :  the  last,  that  it  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of 
many  men's  estates,  which  in  process  of  time  breeds  a  public 
poverty. 

On  the  other  side,  the  commodities  of  usury  are,  firat,  that 
howsoever'  usuiy  in  some  respects  hindereth  merchandising,  yet 
in  some  other  it  advanceth  it,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  great^t 
part  of  ti'ade  is  driven  by  young  merchants  upon  borrowing  at 
interest;  so  as'  if  the  usurer  either  call  in  or  keep  bacli  his 
money,  there  will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  ti-ade :  the 
second  is,  tliat,  were  it  not  for  this  easy  boiTOwing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most  sudden  undoing,' 
in  that'  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means  (be  it  lands 


'  DiBeommodiljea.     InancDeitUncioa.    Sea  page  365. 

'  Mevdiandizing.  Tiding.  "The  Phenieians,  of  whose  exoeeding  merc/MwuKi- 
ing  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  histories,  ware  Canaaiiites,  wlioae  very  name  ^g- 
nifies  merolianta.' — Brerewood. 

'  The  great  vein.  *  Estates.    States.    See  page  l.'id. 

s  Howsoever.    Although.    See  page  2.  °  As.     Tliat.    See  page  23. 

'  Undoing.    Sae  page  298. 

'  In  that.    JnasrmKh  as.     "Things  are  preached  not  in  thai  they  are  taught,  but 
in  that  they  are  published.' — Iloolce^. 
27 
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or  goods)  far  under  foot,'  and  so,  whereas  usury  doth  hut  gnaw 
npon  them,  had  markets  would  swallow  them  quite  up.  As  for 
mortgaging,  or  pawning,  it  will  little  mend  the  matter ;  for 
either  men  will  not  take  pawns'  without  use,'  or  if  they  do,  they 
will  look  precisely  for  the  forfeitui-e.  I  remember  a  crael 
monied  man  in  the  country,  that  would  say,  '  The  devil  take 
this  usury,  it  keeps  us  from  forfeitures  of  mortgages  and  bonds.' 
The  tliii-d  and  last  is,  that  it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive  that  there 
would  be  ordinary  borrowing  without  profit,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  number  of  inconveniencies  that  will  ensue,  if 
borrowing  be  cramped :  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  abolisliing  of 
usury  is  idle ;  all  States  have  ever  had  it  in  one  kind  or  rate  or 
othei' — so  as  that  opinion  must  be  sent  to  Utopia. 

To  speak  now  of  the  refoi'mation  and  reglenient'  of  usuiy, 
how  the  discommodities  of  it  may  be  best  avoided,  and  the 
commodities  retained.  It  appeai-s  by  the  balance  of  commo- 
dities and  discommodities  of  usmy,  two  things  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled ;  the  one  that  the  tooth  of  usury  be  gi-inded,  that  it  bite 
not  too  much;  the  other  that  there  be  left  open  a  means  to 
invite  monied  men  to  lend  to  the  merehante,  for  the  continuing 
and  quickening'  of  trade.  This  cannot  be  done,  except  you 
introduce  two  several  sorts  of  usury,  a  less  and  a  greater ;  for 
if  you  reduce  usuiy  to  one  low  rate,  it  will  ease  the  common 
boiTower,  but  the  merchant  will  he  to  seek  for  money ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  tlie  ti-ade  of  merchandise  being  the  moat 
lucrative,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate — other  contracts 
not  so. 

To  sei've  both  intentions,'  the  way  would  be  bnefly  tlius : — 
that  there  be  two  rates  of  usury ;  the  one  free  and  general  for 
all,  the  other  under  licence  only  to  certain  persous,  and  in 
certain  places  of  merchandising.  First,  thei'efore,  let  nsiu-y  in 
general  be  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred,  and  let  that  rate  be 

■  tJnder  foot.  Too  low.  •  What  a  etupidness  is  it,  then,  ihat  we  sliould  deject 
ourselves  to  suoli  a  sluggish,  and  urtderfooi  philoaophj.' — Milion, 

'  Pawns.    A  pledge. 

'  Her  oatii  for  lore,  her  honour's  pawn.' — Shakispere. 

'  Use.     Interest.  *  Eeglemect.     Regulation. 

'  Quicken,  lb  give  life  to.  '  Tou  hath  He  quickened,  who  were  dead  iu  ties- 
pREBes  and  stns.' — Epke'.  ii.  1. 

'  Intention.  Ohject.  '  The  principal  intention  (in  clironio  distempers)  is  to  re- 
store the  tone  of  the  solid  parts.' — Arbniknol. 
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proclaimed  to  be  free  and  current,  and  let  tlie  State  shut  itself 
out  to  take  any  penalty  for  tlie  same.  This  will  preserve  bor- 
rowing from  any  general  stop  or  drynraa — this  will  ease  infinite 
borrowers  in  the  country — this  will,  in  good  part,  raise  the  price 
of  land,  because  land  purchased  at  sixteen  yeai-a'  purchase  wUl 
yield  six  in  the  hundred,  and  somewhat  more,  whereas  this  rate 
of  interest  yields  but  five — ^this,  by  like  reason,  will  encourage 
and  edge  industiious  and  profitable  improvements,  because  many 
will  i-ather  venture  in  that  kind,  than  take  five  in  the  hundred, 
especially  having  been  used  to  greater  profit.  Secondly,  let 
there  be  certain  persons  licenced  to  lend  to  known  merchants 
npon  mury,  at  a  high  rate,  and  let  it  be  wdth  the  cautions  fol- 
lowing. Let  the  rate  be,  even  with  the  merchant  himself, 
somewhat  more  easy  than  that  he  used  formerly  to  pay ;  for  by 
that  means  all  borrowers  shall  have  some  ease  by  this  refonna- 
tion,  be  he  merchant  or  whosoever' — ^let  it  be  no  bank,  or  com- 
mon stock,  hut  every  man  be  master  of  his  own  money ;  not 
that  I  altogether  mislike'  banks,  but  they  will  hardly  be  brooked, 
in  regard'  of  certain  suspicions.  Let  the  State  be  answered' 
some  sjnall  matter  for  the  licence,  and  the  rest  left  to  the 
lender;  for  if  the  abatement  be  bnt  small,  it  wiU  no  whit" 
discourage  the  lender ;  for  he,  for  example,  that  took  before  ten 
or  nine  in  the  hundred,  will  sooner  descend  to  eight  in  the 
hundred,  than  give  over  this  ti'ade  of  usury,  and  go  from  certain 
gains  to  gains  of  hazai'd.  Let  th^e  licenced  lendei-s  be  in 
number  indefinite,  but  restrained  to  certain  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  merchandising ;  for  tlien  they  will  be  hardly  able  to 
colour'  other  men's  monies  in  the  country,  so  as  the  licence  of 


'  Whosoever.     Whower.     '  Whosoever  should  gire  the  blow,  the  murdOT  wonld 
be  hie.     We  are  guilty  of  all  the  evil  we  might  have  hindered.'— ffis/iop  Hall. 
'  Mialite.    IHslike. 

'  And  Israel,  whom  I  lov'd  so  dear, 
MUlileed  me  for  his  ehoioe.'— JfiWoii, 
'  In  regard.     On  aecomtt.    See  page  308. 
*  Answer,     Topay. 

'  Who  studies  Say  aad  night 
To  answer  flU  the  debts  he  owes  to  yoo.' — Shatespere. 
'  Whit    In  tile  least;  in  tkesmidlest  degree.     '1  was  not  a  apAii  behind  the  very 
ctiefeHt  apostles,' — 3  Ooi:  xL  B. 

'  ^e  love,  and  are  no  toHt  iv=garded.' — Bidiuy. 
'  Colour,      To  pan  for  their  owm,     'To  eo/oi!r  a  stranger's  goods  is,  when  a 
freeman  allows  a  foreigner  to  enter  gooiia  at  the  Custom-house  in  Ms  name.' — 
Phillips, 
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uine  will  not  suck  away  the  cm-rent  rate  of  five ;  for  no  man 
will  lend  his  monies  far  off,  nor  put  them  into  imlmown  hands. 
If  it  he  ohjected  that  this  doth  in  any  sort  authorise  usuiy, 
which  before  was  in  some  places  hut  permissive,  the  answer  is, 
that  it  ie  bettei-  to  mitigate  usury  by  declaration,  than  to  suffer 
it  to  rago  by  connivance. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

It  is  wonderful  how  late  right  notions  on  this  subject  were 
introduced ;  and  not  even  now  have  they  heen  universally 
I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  notes  to  the  Essay 
'  Seditions  and  Tmnults,'  that  the  error  of  over-governing 
.always  prevails  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization  (even  as  the 
young  are  more  liable  to  it  than  the  experienced),  and  that 
Bacon  shared  in  this  error  is  evident  from  his  advocating 
eumptimry  laws — the  regulating  of  prices — the  legislating  against 
engrossei-s — ^prohibiting  the  laying  down  of  land  in  pasture,  &c. 
All  these  puerilities  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  laws  of  all 
countiies.  In  this  Essay  on  *  Usury,'  he  does  not  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  prejudices  existing  in  his  time,  though  he  partakes 
of  them  in  a  great  degree.  Li  his  day,  and  long  before,  there 
were  many  who  held  it  absolutely  sinful  to  receive  any  interest 
for  money,  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  prohibition  of  it  to  the 
Israelites  in  their  dealings  with  each  otlier ;  though  the  Mosaic 
law  itself  proves  the  contrary,  since  it  allows  lending  at  interest 
to  a  stranger ;  and  cei"tainly  the  Israelites  were  not  permitted 
to  oppress  and  defraud  strangers. 

^Sinee  tliere  rmtst  fe  borrowing  and  le?iding,  tmd  men  <we  so 
hard  of  heart  as  thet/  vnll  not  l&nd freely ' 

It  seems  strange  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  acutenees  should  not 
have  perceived — hut  it  is  far  more  strange  that  legislators  in 
the  nineteenth  century  should  not  have  perceived — that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  use  of  any  other  kind  of 
property,  and  money,  which  represents,  and  is  eqaivalent  to, 
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any  and  all  kinds.  It  never  oecurred  to  Bacon,  seemingly,  that 
no  man  is  called  hai'd-hearted  for  not  letting  his  land  or  his 
house  rent-tree,  or  for  requiring  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  his 
horee,  or  his  ship,  or  any  other  liind  of  property. 

As  for  the  lending  of  money  making  '  fewer  merchants,'  and 
'  causing  money  to  lie  still,'  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  veiy 
reverse  of  the  fact ;  as  indeed  is  hinted  in  the  Essay.  Great 
part  of  tlie  trade  and  manufactures  in  every  prc«peroua  country 
is  carried  on  with  boiTowed  capital,  lent  by  those  wlio  have  not 
the  skill  and  leisure  to  cai-ry  on  snch  business  themselves ;  and 
who,  if  they  were  prevented  from  thus  investing  their  capital, 
■would  be  driven  either  to  let  their  '  money  lie  still'  in  a  strong 
box,  or  else  to  engage  in  a  business  for  which  they  were  not 
fitted. 

If  I  build  a  miU  or  a  ship,  and  let  it  to  a  manufacturer  or 
merchant,  every  one  would  allow  that  this  is  a  very  fair  way  of 
investing  capital ;  quite  as  fair,  and  much  wiser,  than  if,  being 
ignorant  of  manufactures  and  ti'ade,  I  were  to  set  up  for  a 
manufacturer  or  merchant.  Now  if,  instead  of  this,  I  lend  a 
merchant  money  to  buy  or  build  a  ship  for  himself,  or  advance 
money  to  the  manufacturer  to  erect  his  buildings  and  machinery, 
he  will  probably  suit  himself  better  than  if  I  had  taken  this  on 
myself,  witliout  his  experience. 

No  doubt,  advantafre  is  often  taken  of  a  man's  exti-eme 
necessity,  to  demand  high  interest,  and  exact  payment  with 
rigoiu-.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  advantage  is  taken,  in  some 
ci'owded  town,  of  a  man's  extreme  need  of  a  night's  lodging. 
And,  it  is  but  too  well  known,  that  where  there  is  an  exces- 
sive competition  for  land,  as  almost  the  sole  mode  of  obtaining 
a  subsistence,  it  is  likely  that  an  exorbitant  rent  will  be  asked, 
and  that  this  will  be  exacted  with  unbending  severity.  But  who 
■would  thereupon  propose  that  the  letting  of  land  should  be  pro- 
hibited, or  tliat  a  maximum  of  rent  shoidd  be  fixed  by  law  ?  For, 
legislative  intej'positionin  dealings  between  man  and  man,  except 
for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  generally  increases  the  evil  it  seeks 
to  remedy.  A  prohibition  of  interest,  oi' — which  is  only  a  minor 
degree  of  the  same  eiTor— a  prohibition  of  any  beyond  a  certain 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  has  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  like  in- 
teri'erence  between  the  buyers  and  sellere  of  any  other  com- 
modity.    If,  for  example,  in  a  time  of  scarcity  it  were  enacted, 
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on  the  ground  that  cheap  food  is  desirable,  that  bread  and  meat 
should  not  be  sold  beyond  such  and  such  a  price,  the  resuH 
would  be  that  every  one  would  be  di'iven — unless  he  would 
submit  to  be  stai'ved — ^to  evade  the  law ;  and  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  his  food  more  than  he  otherwise  would,  to  cover  (1)  the 
cost  of  the  contrivances  for  the  evasion  of  the  law,  and  (2)  a 
compensation  to  the  seller  for  the  nsk,  and  also  for  the  dis- 
credit, of  that  evasion.  Even  so,  a  man  who  ie  in  want  of 
money,  and  can  find  no  one  to  lend  it  him  at  a  legal  interest,  is 
either  driven  (as  Bacon  himself  remarks'),  to  sell  his  property 
at  a  ruinous  loss,  or  else  he  borrows  of  some  Jew,  who  contrives 
to  evade  the  law  ;  and  he  has  to  pay  for  that  evasion.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  he  could  borrow  (if  there  were  no  usurj'-laws)  at 
eight  pel-  cent.,  he  will  have  to  pay,  perhaps,  virtually  twelve 
per  cent.,  because  (1)  he  has  to  resort  to  a  man  who  incurs 
disgrace  by  his  trade,  and  who  will  require  a  greater  profit  to 
compensate  for  the  discredit ;  and  (2)  he  wiU  have  to  receive 
part  of  his  loan  in  goods  which  he  does  not  want,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  or  in  some  other  way  to  receive  less,  really,  than  he 
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ESSAY  XLII.     OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  MAN  that  is  young  in  yeara  may  be  old  ui  hours,  if  ho 
have  lost  no  time ;  but  that  happeneth  rarely.  Gieneraliy, 
youtli  is  like  the  first  cogitations,  not  so  wise  as  the  second,  for 
there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts  as  well  as  in  ages;  and  yet  the 
invention  of  young  men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  old,  and  imagi- 
nations stream  into  their  minds  better,  and,  as  it  were,  more 
divinely.  Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent 
desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they  have 
pa^ed  the  meridian  of  their  years ;  as  it  was  with  Julius  Cseear 
and  Septimius  Severua,  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  Juven- 
tutem  egit,  erroribus,  imo  furoribns  plenara :"  and  yet  he  was 
the  ablest  emperor  almost  of  all  the  list ;  but  reposed"  natures 
may  do  well  in  youth,  as  it  is  seen  in  Augustus  Ctesar,  Cosmus 
Duke  of  Florence,  Gaston  De  Fois,  and  othei-8.  On  the  other 
side,  heat  and  vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  composition'  for 
business.  Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge,  fitter 
for  execution  than  for  counsel,  and  fitter  for  new  projects  than 
for  settled  business ;  for  the  experience  of  age,  in  things  that 
fall  within  the  compass  of  it,  directeth  them,'  bnt  in  new  things 
abuseth'  them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  busi- 
ness, but  the  en'ora  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this — tliat  more 
might  have  been  done,  or  sooner.  Toung  men,  in  the  conduct 
and  manage'  of  actions,  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold ;  stir 
more  than  they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  the  end,  without  consideration 
of  the  means  and  degrees ;  pursue  some  few  principles  which 
they  have  chanced  upon,  absurdly ;  care  not'  to  innovate,  wliich 


' '  Ilie  youth,  was  not  only  full  of  urrors,  but  of  frantic  passiona' — Spai 
nt  Sev. 

'Reposed.  Oalm.  'With  wondrous  reposedness  of  mind,  and  gentle  w 
Reputation  answered.' — Translation  of  £oa:aliiiitl&2S. 

'  CompoMtion.     Temperament.    See  page  S80. 

*  Abuse.     To  dec^ve;  to  lead  astray. 

'  Nor  be  with  all  tiioee  tempting  words  abused.' — Pope. 

•  Manage.    Management. 

'  The  manage  of  my  state.' — 
'  Care  nott     Are  not  ctmfioits. 
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draws  imknown  inconveniences ;  use  extreme  remedies  at  iii'st ; 
and  that,  which  doubleth  all  eiTors,  will  not  acknowledge  or 
reti-act  them,  like  an  unready  horee  that  will  neither  stop  nor 
torn.  JMen  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure 
too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  seldom  drive  business  home  to 
the  full  period,'  hut  content  theu^elves  with  the  mediocrity  of 
Bucceaa.  Oei'tainly  it  is  good  to  compound  employments  of 
both ;  for  that  will  be  good  for  the  present,  because  the  virtue 
of  either  age  may  coiTect  the  defects  of  both;  and  good  for 
succession,  that  young  men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age 
ai'e  actoj-s;.  and,  lastly,  good  for  extern^  accidents,  because 
avithority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  and  popularity  youth ; 
but,  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps,  youth  will  have  the  pre- 
eminence, as  age  hath  for  the  politic.  A  certaia  rabbin,  upon 
the  text,  '  Your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
shall  di'eam  dreams,"  inferreth  that  young  men  ai'e  admitted 
nearer  to  God  than  old,  because  vision  is  a  clearer  revelation 
than  a  dream  ;  and,  certainly,  the  more  a  man  drinbeth  of  the 
world,  the  more  it  intoxicateth  ;  and  age  doth  profit?  rather  in 
the  powei-8  of  understanding,  than  in  the  virtues  of  the  will  and 
affections.  There  be  some  have  an  over-early  ripeness  in  their 
yeai's,  which  fadeth  betimes :  these  ai-e,  first,  such  as  have  brittle 
wite,  the  edge  whereof  is  soon  turned  ;  such  as  was  Hermogenes 
the  rhetorician,  whose  books  are  exceeding  subtle,  who  aftei^ 
wai'ds  waxed'  stupid :  a  second  sort  is  of  those  that  have  some 
natm'al  dispositions,  which  have  better  gi-ace  in  youth  than  in 
age,  such  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxurious  speech,  which  becomes 
youth  well,  but  not  age ;  so  Tully  saith  of  Hortensius,  '  Idem 


'Peiiod.     Oamphtiort;  perfection.    'In  liglitooDsei-vlng  aton^,  the  light  will 
uppeiiL'  greater  or  lesaer,  until  they  come  to  their  utmost  period.' — Dighy. 
'  Estem.     External. 

'  When  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  haHTC  act  and  figure  of  my  heart, 
In  compliment  exiem,  'tia  not  long  after, 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve, 
Fop  dflwa  to  peck  al' — Shake^re. 

*  pFofttL  To  itnproMe.  '  That  thy  profiting  may  appear  unto  all  men.' — 1  Tim, 
IT.  15.  '  It  is  a  gi'eat  means  of  profiting  yourself  to  copy  diligently  eseellent 
designs.'— iJiT/rfcn. 

'  Woxed.     To  t/rom  ;  to  beeanie.     '  Paul  and  B^nahaa  wtixed  boM.' — Acta  xili.  46, 
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manebet,  neqne  idem  decebat :"  the  third  is  of  such  ae  take 
too  high  a  strain  at  the  first,  and  are  magnanimous  more  than 
tract  of  yeare"  can  uphold ;  as  was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom 
Livy  saith  in  'effect,  '  Ultima  primis  cedebant." 

AUTITHETA  ON  YOUTH  AHD  AGE. 

Pro.  Cohtba. 

*                *               *  '  Juventus  ptaaitentjie  eampua. 

'  Senea  Kbi   Bapiunt  nio^i'i,  aliis  et  '  Youth  is  ilie  Jield  for  tftB  seeds  of 

reipnblioiB  minus.  reprntence.' 

'  Old   men    have    more    wisdom  for 

tMnsdv^,  a«d  hu  for  ofh^»,  and  for  ^  '  IngeKitua^  est  j^aveniVns  serilis 


coutemptos ;  at  qniaque  e 
perioulo  Eflpiat 
oonspioi  daretur,  magis  deformat         '  A  contempt  for  tlie  judgments  of  ag 


a  corpora,  seneelnB.  is  implanted  in  youth,  in  order  that  esery 

'  If  tlie  mind  eould  be  an  object  of  one  may  be  sentenced  to  learn  wisdom  at 

light,  it  would  be  seen  tlial  old  age  ds-  his  oum  risk.' 
forms  it  mors  than  the  body.' 

Tempns,  ad  quse  coiieilia  non  a&vo- 

'Senes  omnia  metuunt,  prfBter  Deos.  catur,  nee  rata  habet 
'  Old  men   fear   everything    but    the  '  WJien    Time   is   not  called  in  as  a 

gods'  counsellor,   neither    does    it    ratify  the 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Many  readers  of  Aristotle's  admirable  deecnption  (in  tlie 
Rhetoric)  of  the  Young  and  the  Old,  (in  which  he  gives  so  decided 
a  preference  to  the  character  of  the  young,)  forget,  that  he  is 
describing  the  s<wrb6  man  at  different  periods  of  life,  since  the 
old  must  have  been  young.  As  it  is,  he  gives  just  the  right 
view  of  the  character  of  the  '  natural  man,'  (as  the  Apostle  Paul 
expresses  it,)  which  is,  to  become — on  the  whole, — gradually 


'  '  He  remaiaad  the  aamo ;  but  the  same  was  no  longer  hecoming  to  him,'— 

ie.  Brut.  86, 

'  Tract.     Course. 

'Myfanawallareflod, 
And  iraet  of  time  be^ns  to  weave 
Grey  haires  upon  my  head.' — Lord  Vavx. 
(This  ia  supposed  to  be  the  originiil  of  Shatcspere's 
grave-digger'B  eong  in  Hamlet.) 
'  The  last  fell  short  of  the  &isL'—Uvy,  iitsviii.  6B. 
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worse,  when  no  Bnperior  and  pui'ifying  principle  hae  been  im- 
planted. Some  people  fancy  that  a  man  gi-ows  good  by  grow- 
ing old,  ■without  taking  any  pai-tienlar  pains  ahont  it.  But '  The 
older  the  crab-ti-ee  the  more  crabs  it  bears,'  says  tlie  proverb. 
UnlesB  a  correcting  principle  be  eiiffrafted-,  thongh  a  man  may, 
perhaps,  outgi'ow  tlie  vices  and  foUies  of  youth ;  but  other  vices, 
and  even  woi-se,  ■will  come  in  then-  stead.  K,  indeed,  a  wilding 
tree  be  grafted,  when  young,  with  a  good  fruit  tree,  then,  the 
older  it  is,  if  it  be  liept  well  pruned,  the  more  good  fruit  it  will 
bear. 

'A  7/10/11  that  is  young  in  years  may  ie  old  in  hmi/rs,  if  he  Tia/oe 
lost  no  time.'' 

Many  are  apt  to  overlook,  ■with  regard  to  mental  qualifica- 
tions, what  Bacon  has  here  said,  that  the  junior  in  yeai's  may 
be  the  senior  in  experience.  Ajid  this  may  be  not  only  from 
his  having  had  better  opportunities,  but  also  from  his  under- 
standing better  how  to  learn  from  experience.  '  Several  dif- 
ferent men,  who  have  all  had  equal,  or  even  the  very  same, 
experience,  that  is,  have  been  witnesses  or  agents  in  the  same 
transactions,  will  often  be  foimd  to  resemble  so  many  different 
men  looking  at  the  same  book :  one,  perhaps,  though  he  dis- 
tinctly sees  black  marks  on  white  paper,  has  never  learned  his 
letters ;  anotlier  can  read,  but  is  a  stranger  to  the  la/nguage  in 
which  the  book  is  written ;  anoftier  has  an  a<iquaii\i.anc6  with 
the  language,  bat  understands  it  imperfectly ;  another  is  familiar 
with  the  language,  but  is  a  stranger  to  the  subject  of  the  book, 
and  wants  power  or  previous  instruction  to  enable  him  fully  to 
take  in  the  author's  drift;  while  another  again  perfectly  com- 
prehends the  whole. 

'The  object  that  stiikes  the  eye  is  to  all  of  these  pereons  the 
same ;  the  difference  of  the  impressions  produced  on  tlie  mind 
of  eacli  is  referable  to  the  differences  in  their  minds." 

And  this  explains  the  fact,  which  I  have  already  touched 
upon  in  the  notes  on  the  E^ay  'Of  seeming  Wise,' namely, 
the  great  discrepancy  that  we  find  in  the  results  of  what  are 
called  Experience  and  Common-sense,  as  contradistinguislied 
from  Theoiy. 
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'Men  ai'e  apt  not  to  consider  with  sufficient  attention,  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  Experience  in  each  point;  so  that  frequently 
one  man  shall  have  credit  for  much  Experience,  in  what  relates 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  another,  who,  perhaps,  possesses  as 
much,  or  more,  shall  be  underrated  as  wanting  it.  The  vulgar, 
of  all  ranks,  need  to  be  warned,  iii-st,  that  time  alone  does  not 
constitute  Experience ;  so  that  many  yeare  may  have  passed  over 
a  man's  head,  without  his  even  having  had  the  same  opportunities 
of  acquiring  it,  as  another,  much  younger :  secondly,  that  tbe 
longest  practice  in  condnctitig  any  bnsiness  in  one  v/a,j,  does 
QOt  necessarily  confer  any  expei'ience  in  conducting  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way :  e.  ff.  an  experienced  Husbandman,  or  Minister  of 
State,  in  Persia,  would  be  much  at  a  loss  in  Europe ;  and  if 
they  had  some  things  less  to  learn  than  an  entij-e  novice,  on  tlie 
other  hand  they  woidd  have  much  to  nnleara ;  and,  thij'dly,  that 
merely  being  conversant  about  a  certain  class  of  mil^ects,  does 
not  confer  Experience  in  a  case,  where  the  Operations,  and  the 
Mid  proposed,  are  different.  It  is  said  that  there  was  an 
Amsterdam  merchant,  who  had  dealt  largely  in  cora  all  his 
life,  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of  wheat  growing :  this  man 
had  doubtless  acquired,  by  Experience,  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the  qualities  of  each  description  of  cora, — of  tlie  best  methods 
of  storing  it, — of  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling  it  at  proper 
times,  &c. ;  bat  he  would  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  in  its  out- 
UvaHon;  though  he  had  been,  in  a  cei-tain  way,  long  conmersa/nt 
about  com.  Nearly  similar  is  the  Experience  of  a  practised 
lawyer,  (supposing  him  to  be  nothing  more,)  in  a  case  of  Zegis- 
laiion.  Because  he  lias  been  long  tx/nversa/nt  abovi  Law,  tlie 
unreflecting  attribute  gi'cat  weight  to  hia  legislative  judgment; 
whereEK  his  constant  liabits  of  fixing  his  thoughts  on  what  the 
law  is,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  irrelevant  question  of  what 
the  law  ought  to  be ; — ^his  careful  observance  of  a  multitude  of 
rules,  (which  afford  the  more  scope  for  the  display  of  his  skill, 
in  proportion  as  Ihey  are  ai-biti-aiy  and  unaccountable,)  witli  a 
studied  indiffei'euce  as  to  that  which  is  foreign  from  his  business, 
^%oon/omdenca  or  inconvenience  of  those  Rules— -may  be  expected 
to  operate  unfavourably  on  his  judgment  in  questions  of  Legis- 
lation :  and  are  likely  to  countei-balance  the  advantages  of  hie 
superior  knowledge,  even  in  such  points  as  do  bear  on  the 
question. 
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'  Again,  a  pereon  who  is  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  an 
antiquai'ian  than  anything  else,  will  sometimes  be  regai^ded  as 
high  authority  in  some  subject  r^pecting  which  ho  liaa  perhaps 
little  or  no  real  knowledge  or  capacity,  if  he  have  collected  a 
multitude  of  facts  relative  to  it.  Suppose  for  instance  a  man  of 
ranch  readmg,  and  of  retentive  menioiy,  but  of  nnphilosophical 
mind,  to  have  amassed  a  great  collection  of  particidare  respect- 
ing tlie  writers  on  some  science,  the  times  when  they  flourished, 
the  numbei-s  of  tlieir  followei's,  the  editions  of  their  works,  &e., 
it  ie  not  unhtely  he  may  lead  both  othera  and  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  a  great  anthoi'ity  in  that  science :  when  perJiapa 
he  may  in  reality  know — though  a  gi-eat  deal  about  it — nothing 
of  it.  Such  a  man's  mind,  compared  with  that  of  one  really 
vei-sed  in  tiie  subject,  is  lilie  an  antiquarian  armoury,  full  of 
cnrious  old  weapons, — many  of  tliem  the  more  precious  from 
having  been  long  since  supei'seded, — as  compared  with  a  weU- 
stoeked  arsenal,  containing  all  the  most  approved  wai'like  im- 
plements fit  for  aetoal  service. 

'  In  mattei-s  connected  with  PoHtical-economy,  the  experience 
oi practical  men  is  often  appealed  to  in  opposition  to  fJiose  who 
are  called  Theoiists ;  even  though  the  latter  perliapa  are  deducing 
conclusions  from  a  wide  induction  of  facts,  while  the  experience 
of  tlie  others  will  often  be  found  only  to  amount  to  tlieii"  having 
been  long  conversant  with  the  details  of  ofiice,  and  having  all 
that  time  gone  on  in  a  certain  beaten  track,  from  which  they 
never  tried,  or  witnessed,  or  even  imagined  a  deviation, 

'  So  also  the  authority  derived  from  experience  of  &  practical 
miner, — i.  e.  one  who  has  wrought  all  his  life  in  one  mine, — 
will  sometimes  delude  a  speculator  into  a  vain  search  for  metal 
or  coal,  against  the  opinion  perhaps  of  Theorists,  i.  e.  pei-sons 
of  extensive  geological  observation. 

"It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  proverbial  maxim  which 
bears  witness  to  the  advantage  sometimes  possessed  by  an  obser- 
vant bystander  over  those  actually  engaged  in  any  transaction: 
— '  the  looker-on  often  sees  more  of  the  game  than  the  players.' 
Now  the  looker-on  is  precisely  (in  Greek  eewpbf)  the  TJieo- 
rist. 

' '  When  then  you  find  any  one  contrasting,  in  this  and  in 
other  subjects,  what  he  calls '  experience,'  with  '  theory,'  you  will 
usually  perceive  on  attentive  examination,  that  he  is  in  reality 
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comparing  the  results  of  a  cm%pmd,,  with  that  of  a  wider  expe- 
rience ; — a  more  imperfect  and  crude  theory,  with  one  more 
cantionely  framed,  and  baaed  on  a  more  copious  induction.'  " 

'  Ths  experience  of  age  in  new  thi/ngs  ahuseth  th&m.^ 

The  old  are  more  liahle  to  the  rashness  of  the  horse,  and  the 
younger  to  that  of  the  moth ;  the  distinction  between  which 
I  have  before  pointed  out.  The  old  again  are  more  likely  than 
the  young,  to  claim,  and  to  give,  an  undue  deference  to  the 
judgment,  in  reference  to  some  n^&io  plan  or  system,  of  those 
who  are  the  most  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  old  one.  On 
this  point  I  have  already  dwelt  in  my  remai'ks  on  Innovation. 

'  ITai/iires  tlvxt  Jtave  umich  heat  a/re  not  ripe  for  aotmn  tUl  they 
have  parsed  the  meHdian  of  their  years.'' 

There  is  a  strange  difference  in  the  ages  at  which  different 
persons  acquire  such  mahtrily  as  tliey  ai'e  capable  of,  and  at 
which  some  of  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
have  done,  and  been,  sometliing  remarkable.  Some  of  them 
have  left  the  world  at  an  eai'lier  age  than  that  at  which  others 
have  begim  their  career  of  eminence.  It  was  remarked  to  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold  by  a  friend,  as  a  matter  of  cm-iosity,  tliat 
sevei'a]  men  who  have  filled  a  considerable  page  in  history 
have  lived  but  forty-seven  yeare ;  {Philip  of  Macedon,  Joseph 
Addison,  Sir  William  Jones,  Nelson,  Pitt,)  and  he  was  told 
in  a  jocular  way  to  beware  of  the  forty-seventh  year.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  robust  health  ;  but  he  died  at  forty-seven ! 
Alexander  died  at  thirty-two ;  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  at  forty- 
five.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  indeed  live  to  a  great  age  ;  but  it 
is  said  that  all  his  discoveries  were  made  before  he  was  forty ; 
80  that  he  nvight  have  died  at  that  age,  and  been  as  celebrated 
as  he  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  Herschel  is  said  to  have  talien  to 
astronomy  at  forty-seven.  Swedenhorg,  if  he  had  died  at  sixty, 
^oidd  have  been  remembered  by  tlioae  that  did  remembei"  him, 
merely  as  a  sensible  wortliy  man,  and  a  very  considerable 
mathematician.     The  strange  fancies  which  took  possession  of 
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him,  and  which  enrvive  in  the  sect  which  goes  hy  hie  name,  all 
came  on  after  that  age. 

Some  persona  reseinble  cei-tain  ti'ees,  such  as  the  mit,  which 
flowers  in  February,  and  ripens  its  finit  in  September ;  or  the 
juniper  and  the  ai-butus,  wliieh  take  a  whole  year  or  more  to 
peii'ect  theii'  fruit ;  and  othere  tlie  elierry,  which  takes  between 
two  and  three  months. 


'  There  he  some  have  an  over  earh/  ripeness  in  thaw  ye(ws,  whieh 


One  may  meet  with  some  who  are  clever  as  children,  and, 
without  falling  back,  remain  etationaiy  at  a  certain  age,  and 
thus  ai'e  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  clever  children  aU  their 
life.  You  may  find-  one  who  has  thus  stood  still  at  about  nine 
or  ten ;  another  at  about  foiu'teen ;  another  at  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  so  on.  And  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  meet  at 
pretty  long  intei-vals,  a  person  whom  one  has  known  as  a 
remarkably  forward,  and  (supposed)  promising  youth,  and  to 
find  that  at  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  he  has  hai'dly  either  gained  or 
lost  anytliing  since  he  was  in  his  teens.  An  elder-tree  will 
gi'ow  as  much  in  the  fii'st  three  or  foui'  years  as  an  oak  in  ten 
or  twelve  ;  but  at  thirty  yeai's  the  oak  will  have  outgrown  the 
elder,  and  will  continue  gaining  on  it  ever  after. 

As  for  tlie  decay  of  mental  faculties  which  often  takes  place 
in  old  age,  every  one  is  aware  of  it ;  but  many  overlook  one 
kind  of  it  which  is  far  from  unconmion ;  namely,  when  a  man 
of  superior  intelligence,  without  falling  into  anything  like 
dotage,  sialis  into  an  ordinary  man.  Whenever  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  genius  with  imbecility,  eveiy  one  perceives  that  a  decay 
has  taken  place.  But  when  a  pereon  of  a  great  inteUectnal 
eminence  becomes  (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  an  ordinary  average 
man,  just  such  aa  many  have  been  alt  their  life,  no  one  is  liliely 
to  suspect  that  the  faculties  have  been  impaired  by  age,  except 
tliose  ivho  have  seen  much  of  him  in  his  bnghter  days. 

Even  so,  no  one,  on  looking  at  an  ordinary  dwelling-house 
in  good  repair,  would  suspect  that  it  had  been  once  a  splendid 
palace ;  but  when  we  view  a  stately  old  castle,  or  cathedral, 
partly  in  ruins,  we  see  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  what  it  ongin- 
ally  was. 
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This  kind  of  decline  is  furtliered,  and  sometime  perhaps  in 
great  measure  caused,  by  a  man's  associating  for  a  long  time 
cliiefly  with  persons  of  inferior  mind,  and  gradnally  imbibing 
their  prejudices,  and  discontinuing  such  studies  and  such  mental 
exercise  as  tliey  have  no  sympathy  with.  He  thus  becomes 
what  has  been  called  a  Paliinpsest.  A  literal '  palimpsest'  is — 
as  is  generally  known — a  parchment  from  which  the  oj'iginal 
manuscript — perhaps  some  precious  worli  of  an  ancient  classic — 
has  been  scraped  off,  to  make  room  for  some  monkish  legend, 
or  mediaeval  treatise.  But  by  holding  it  in  a  strong  light,  a 
pereon  of  good  eyes,  may,  by  gi-eafc  patience,  make  out  (as  Sig- 
ner Angelo  Maio  has)  the  faint  traces  of  the  old  writing. 

A  man  who  in  early  life  has  resided  in  a  University,  or  a 
Metropolis,  among  men  of  superior  mind,  and  of  litei'aiy  and 
scientific  tastes,  will  sometimes  retire  for  tlie  rest  of  liis  life  to 
some  locality  where  he  is  surrounded  by  peraons  comparatively 
unintellectual  and  narrow-minded ;  and  will  then  perliaps  have 
so  completely  let  himself  do'wn  to  their  level,  that  one  of  his 
former  associates  would  hai'dly  recognise  him :  though  in  the 
course  of  convei'sation  he  may  by  degi'ees  recall  some  portion 
of  the  former  man.  He  may,  as  it  were,  gaze  steadily  on  the 
Palimpsest  till  he  perceives  the  traces  of  the  oi-iginal  writing, 
which  had  been  nearly  oblitemted,  and  replaced  by  a  legend. 

The  decay  which  is  most  usually  noticed  in  old  people,  both 
by  othera  and  by  themselves,  is  a  decay  of  mmwry.  But  this 
is  pei'haps  pai'tly  from  its  being  a  defect  easily  to  be  detected 
and  distinctly  proved.  When  a  decay  <if  judgment  takes  place 
— which  is  perhaps  oftenei'  the  case  than  is  commonly  supposed 
— the  party  himself  is  not  likely  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  and  his 
Mends  are  more  likely  to  overlook  it,  and  even  when  they  do 
perceive  it,  to  be  backward  in  giving  him  warning,  for  fear  of 
being  met  with  such  a  rebuff  as  Gil  Bias  received  in  return  for 
his  candour  from  the  Ai'chbishop,  his  patron. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  nothing  less  promising  than, 
in  early  youth,  a  certain  full-formed,  settled,  and,  as  it  may  be 
called  adult  chaa-acter.  A  lad  who  has,  to  a  degree  that  excites 
wonder  and  admiration,  the  chai'acter  and  demeanour  of  au 
uvtelligent  man  of  mature  age,  wiU  probably  be  that^  and 
nothing  more,  aU  his  life,  and  will  cease  accordingly  to  be  any- 
thing remarkable,  because  it  was  tlie  precocity  alone  that  ever 
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made  him  so.  It  is  rcmai'ked  by  greyhound-fanciers  that  a 
well-foiined,  compact-eliaped  puppy  never  makes  a  fleet  dog. 
They  see  more  promise  in  the  loose^jointed,  awkward,  clumsy 
ones.  And  even  so,  there  is  a  kind  of  crudity  and  unsettled- 
nesB  in  the  minds  of  those  yonng  persons  who  tnm  out  ulti- 
mately the  most  eminent. 


I  dispodtwns  loMoh  have  letter  grace  in  youth 
than  in  age,  suoh  as  is  ajkient  and lvxm,riam.t speech' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  point  of  style  of  wilting,  Bacon 
himself,  at  different  periods  of  life,  showed  differences  just 
opposite  to  what  most  would  have  expected.  His  earlier  writings 
ai'e  the  most  unoraamented ;  and  he  grew  more  ornate  as  he 
advanced.  So  also  Bnrke,  His  earliest  work,  On  the  SubUme, 
is  in  a  brief,  dry,  philosophical  style ;  and  he  became  florid  to 
nn  excess  as  he  grew  older. 
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TTIRTUE  is  like  a  rich  etone,  best  plain  set ;  and  surely 
'  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though  not  of 
delicate  features,  and  that  hath  rather  dignity  of  presence  than 
beauty  of  aspect ;  neither  is  it  almost'  seen  tliat  very  beautiful 
pei^ons  ai'c  otherwise  of  great  virtue,  ae  if  nature  were  rather 
busy  not  to  err,  than  in  laboni-  to  produce  excellency,"  and 
therefore  they  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great  spirit,  and 
study  rather  behaviour  tlian  virtue.  But  this  holds  not  always ; 
for  Augustus  Cffisar,  Titus  Yespasianus,  Philip  le  Eel  of  France, 
Edwai'd  IV.  of  England,  Alcibiadra  of  Athens,  Ismael  the 
sophy"  of  Peraia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet  the 
most  beautiful  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty,  that  of  favoui''' 
is  more  than  that  of  colour,  and  that  of  decent'  and  gi-acious' 
motion  more  than  tliat  of  favour.  That  is  the  best  part  of 
beauty  which  a  pictm'e  cannot  express,  no,  nor  tlie  first  sight 
of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty  that  hath  not  some 
strangeness  in  the  proportion.  A  man  cannot  tell  whether 
Apelles  or  Albert  Durer  were  the  more'  trifler ;  whereof  tlie  one 


'  Almost,  For  the  most  pari ;  generally.  '  Wlio  ia  there  almost,  whoso  mind 
at  some  time  or  othar,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has  not  fastened  to  some  clog, 
that  it  could  not  tarn  itself  tc  any  other  object.' 

'  EKoellenoy.    Excetlence.     '  lliat  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God, 
and  not  of  us.' — 2  Cor.  iv.  1. 
'  Sophy.    Btdtan. 

'  With  letters,  him  in  eantious  wise. 
They  stvMghtway  sent  to  Persia ; 
But  wrote  to  the  Sophy  him  to  kill.' 

— Si.  George  and  the  Dragim. 
'  Favour,     C'oiinteTuiiice. 

'  I  know  your/ofoiw  well,  Percy, 

Though  now  you  have  no  sea-oap  on  your  head.' — Skakespere. 
'  Decent.     Beamiitig ;  Jit,     'All  paalimea,  generally,  which  be  joyiied  wifh 
labour  and  in  open  place,  and  on  the  dav-lighte.  be  not  only  comelie  B.nd  decent, 
but  verie  ueeesaarie  for  a  ooviHly  gentleman.' — Roger  Asc/iom, 
'  Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions.' — Mitlon. 
'  Graiaous.     Oraeeful. 

'  ITiere  was  ne'er  such  a  jfraetoMS  creature  bom.' — Skalcespere. 
'  More.      Greater;  great.     'Tlie  moreness  of  Christ's  virtues  are  not  measure)! 
by  worldly  morenesa.' — WieMiff. 
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would  make  a  personage  by  geometi-ical  proportioas,  the  other, 
by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of  divers'  fac^,  to  make  one 
excellent.  Such  personages,  I  think,  would  please  nobody  but 
the  painter  that  made  them — not  but  I  think  a  painter  may 
make  a  better  face  than  ever  was,  but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind 
of  felicity  (as  a  musician  that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music), 
and  not  by  rule.  A  man  ahaU  see  faces,  that  if  you  examine 
them  part  by  part  yon  shall  find  never  a  good,  and  yet  altogether 
do  well.  If  it  be  tme  that  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in 
decent  motion,  certainly  it  is  no  mai'vel'  though  persons  in 
years  seem  many  times  more  amiable :  '  Pulchromm  antumnus 
pulcher" — for  no  youth  can  be  comely  but  by  pardon,  and  con- 
sidering the  youth  as  to  make  up  the  comelin^is.  Beauty  is  as 
summer-fruitSj  -which  are  easy  to  comipt,  and'  cannot  last,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a  dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a  little 
out  of  countenance ;  but  yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light  well,  it 
maketh  virtue  shine,  and  vices  blush. 


1  Divere.  Mamj.  '  For  that  divers  of  the  English  do  maintaiD  and  succour  buu- 
dry  thieyes,  robbers,  and  rebels,  because  that  the  eaine  do  pat  them  into  their  Bftfe- 
guard  and  counsel . .  . ' — Staiulea  and  Ordinanees  made  in  the  4th  year  of  Henry 
TI.,  before  the  Moat  Reverend  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland,  i.  n.  1440. 

'  Marvel.  A  wojtder.  '  No  marvel  for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light.' — 2  Cor.  id.  14. 

=  '  Tlie  autumn  of  the  beautiful  ia  beautiful.' 
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DEFOKMED  persons  are  commonly  even  with  nature ;  for 
as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  so  do  they  by  nature, 
being  for  the  most  part  (as  the  Scripture  saith) '  void  of  natural 
affection :"  and  so  they  have  their  revenge  of  nature.'  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  consent'  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and 
'  where  natui'e  erreth  in  the  one  she  ventnreth  in  the  other" 
('  Ubi  peccat  in  uno,  periclitatur  in  altero') :  but  because  there 
is  in  man  an  election  touching  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  a 
necessity  in  the  frame  of  his  body,  the  stars  of  natural  inclina- 
tion are  sometimes  obscured  by  the  sun  of  discipline  and  virtue ; 
therefore,  it  is  good  to  consider  of  defoiinity,  not  as  a  sign 
which  is  more  deceivable,  but  as  a  cause  which  seldom  faileth 
of  the  effect,  "Whosoever  hath  anything  fixed  in  his  person 
that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  him- 
self to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn ;  therefore,  all 
deformed  persons  are  extreme'  bold— first,  as  in  then'  own 
defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  hut  in  process  of  time  by  a 
general  habit.  Also,  it  stiiTeth  in  them  industry,  and  especially 
of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weakness  of  othere,  that 
they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay.  Again,  in  their  supeiiors, 
it  quencheth  jealousy  towards  them,  as  persons  that  they  think 
they  may  at  pleasure  despise ;  and  it  layeth  their  competitors 
and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  believing  tliey  should  be  in 
possibility  of  advancement,  till  they  see  them  in  possession  ;  so 
that  upon  the  matter,"  in  a  great  wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage 
to  iTsing.  Kings,  in  ancient  times  {and  at  this  present,  in 
some  countries),  were  wont'  to  put  great  trust  in  eunuchs, 

'E<H7i.l  83. 

"  'Then  Binoe  the  Ileavena  hare  shaped  ray  body  ao, 
Let  Hell  make  erook't  my  mind  to  answer  it.' 

Shakeapere'8  Richard  III. 
'  Consent    Agreement. 

'With  one  consent,  let  all  the  earth 
To  God  their  oheerfnl  voices  raise.'— Tate'a  Vsridon  of  Psalm  C. 
*  EKtrema.     Extremely. 

'  Matter.     Whole.    ('  TIpon  the  matter'— On  the  viliole.)    '  He  grants  the  deluge 
to  have  oome  bo  very  near  the  matter,  that  but  very  few  eeeaped.' — Tillolsoii, 

'  Wont    To  is  accustomed.    '  Now  at  the  feast  the  governor  was  wont  to  release 
unto  them  a  prisoner.' — Matt.  xxvU.  IB. 

'  I  tliis  night,  have  dream'd, 
If  di-eamed,  not  as  I  oft  am  vmnt  of  thiio,' — Milton. 
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B  they  that  are  envious  towards  all  are  obnoxious'  and 
officious  towai-da  one ;  hut  yet  their  trust  towards  them  hath 
rather  been  as  to  good  spiala'  and  good  whisperers  than  good 
magistrates  and  officers ;  and  much  lite  is  the  re^on  of 
defoiined  persons.  Still  the  ground  is,  they  will,  if  they  be  of 
spiiit,  seek  to  free  themselves  from  scorn,  which  must  be  either 
by  vh-tue  or  malice ;'  and  therefore,  let  it  not  be  mai'vclied,*  if 
sometimes  they  prove  excellent  persons ;  as  was  Agesilaus, 
Zanger  the  son  of  Solyman,  jEsop,  Gasca,  president  of  Peru ; 
and  Socrates  may  go  likewise  amongst  them,  with  others. 


ANNOTATION. 

Bacon  is  speaking  principally  of  original  deformities,  not 
such  as  result  from  accident  or  disease.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able bow  much  less  tendency  these  latter  have,  than  the  other, 
to  produce  such  efiects  as  he  is  speaking  of. 

'  ObuoriouB.  Subject;  subniUshe,  '  The  writings  of  lawyers,  ■wliieh  fire  tied 
and  olmoxious  to  their  partionlar  laws.' — KtwoB. 

"  SpialB.     Spies. 

'  The  PiiDoe's  ipials  have  iiifonn'd  me,'—S/iali:fspers. 

'  Malice.  Vice.  (Not,  as  now,  restricted  to  malevolence.)  '  In  malice  be  ye 
children.' — I  Car.  xiv.  20.  *  Not  naing  jour  liberty  for  a  oloak  of  maHeiaumeis.' — 
1  Pet.  iL  16. 

*  Marvel  To  iBonder  at.  '  Manel  not  tliat  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  bom 
again.' — John  iii. 
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HOUSES  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on ;  therefore, 
let  uee  he  preferred  before'  uniformity,  except  where 
both  naay  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly  iabrics  of  houses,  for 
beauty,  only  to  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build 
them  with  small  cost.  He  that  builds  a  fail-  house  upon  an  ill 
aeat,'  commltteth  himself  to  prison — neither  do  I  reckon  it  an 
lU  seat  only  where  the  air  is  unwholsome,  but  likewise  where 
the  air  is  unequal :  as  you  shall  see  many  fine  seats  set  npon  a 
knap'  of  ground,  envu-oned  with  higher  hills  round  about  it, 
whereby  tlie  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gathereth 
as  in  ti'oughs ;  so  as'  you  shall  have,  and  that  suddenly,  as  great 
diveisitj  of  heat  and  cold  as  if  you  dwelt  in  several  places. 
Neitlier  is  it  ill'  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat,  but  ill  ways, 
ill  mai'kets ;  and  if  jon  consult  with  Momus,  ill  neighboui-s.  I 
speak  not  of  many  more ;  want  of  water,  want  of  wood,  sliade, 
and  shelter,  want  of  fruitfulness,  and  mixture  of  grounds  of 
several  natures ;  vpant  of  prospect,  want  of  level  gi-ounds,  want 
of  places  at  some  neai'  distance  for  sports  of  hunting,  hawking, 
and  races ;  too  near  the  sea,  too  remote ;  having  the  commodity" 
of  navigable  rivers,  or  the  discommodity''  of  their  overflowing; 
too  far  off  from  great  cities,  which  may  hinder  business ;  or  too 


'  Preferred  before.    J'referred  to. 

'  0  Spint,  that  doet  prefer 
Before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Inatruot  me.' — Milton. 
"  Seat.     Site.     '  It  remaineth  now  that  we  find  out  the  sei 
Raleiijlh 
'  Knap.    A  prominBnes  ;  a  knoll. 

'  Hark,  on  knap  of  yonder  hill, 
Some  sweet  Bhepierd  tanea  his  quill' — Brown. 
*  Aa.      TItai.     See  page  2S. 
'  111.    B«,d. 

'  There  some  ill  planet  reigns.' — ShaJcesp^e. 
'  Commodity.    Arhaniage;  omDenience,     See  page  416. 
'  Wsoominodity.     IHsadiiantagt,    See  page  4le. 
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near  them,  ■which  lurcheth'  all  provisions,  and  maketh  every- 
thing dear ;  where  a  man  liath  a  great  living  laid  together,  and 
■where  he  is  scanted ;°  all  whicli,  aa  it  is  impossible  perhaps  to 
find  together,  so  it  is  good  to  know  them,  and  think  of  them, 
that  a  man  may  take  as  many  as  he  can ;  and,  if  he  have  sevei-al 
d^wellinga,  that  he  sort"  them  so,  that  ■what  he  wanteth  in  the 
one  he  may  find  in  the  other.  Luenllns  answei'ed  Pompey  well, 
who,  ■when  he  saw  his  stately  galleiies  and  rooms  so  large  and 
lightsome,  in  one  of  his  houses,  said, '  Surely,  an  excellent  place 
for  summer,  but  how  do  you  in  winter?'  Lucullus  answered, 
'  Why  do  you  not  think  me  as  wise  as  some  fowls  are,  that  ever 
change  their  abode  towards  the  winter?" 

To  pass  from  the  seat  to  the  house  itself,  we  wiU  do  as  Cicero 
doth  in  the  orator's  art,  who  writes  books  De  Oratore,  and  a 
book  he  entitles  Orator;  whereof  Uie  former  delivers  the 
precepts  of  the  ai't,  and  the  latter  the  perfection.  We  will 
therefore  describe  a  princely  palace,  making  a  brief  model 
thereof;  for  it  is  strange  to  see,  now  in  Europe  such  huge 
buildings  as  the  Vatican  and  Escmial,  and  some  othere  be,  and 
yet  scarce  a  very  fair'  room  in  them. 

First,  therefore,  I  say,  you  cannot  have  a  perfect  palace, 
except  you  have  two  several'  sides ;  a  side  for  the  banquet,  as 
is  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  a  side  for  the  house- 
hold ;  the  one  for  feasts  and  triiimphs,'  and  the  other  for 
dwelling.  I  undei-stand  both  these  sides  to  be  not  only  returas, 
but  parts  of  the  front;  and  to  be  uniform  without,  though 
severally  partitioned  within ;  and  to  be  on  both  sides  of  a  great 
and  stately  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  front,  that,  as  it  were, 
joineth  them  together  on  either  hand.     I  would  have,  on  the 


'  Lurch.  To  ahsorb.  (From  Voierche — a  game  in  ■which  the  states  are  put  inti 
B  hox,  -where  the  loser  is  obliged  to  leave  them.  Henoe  perhaps  tlvs  expi-ssioi 
' to  he  left  in  the  htFch') 

'Seanted.  Limited;  resiriclsd.  'I  am.  scanted  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  oi 
your  acUouB.' — Dryden. 

'  Sort.     To  ckitee. 

'  To  sort  some  gentleman  well  skilled  in  musio.' — Shakenpere. 

'  Plut,  Vii.  Lacfull.  80. 

"  'SaXv.     ffandsome. 

'  Carry  him  to  mj  fairest  ohamber,' — Sliakespei'e. 

'  Several.     8epo,rate.    'He  dwelt  in  a  seiiefat  house.'— 2  Kiti^s  xv.  5. 

'  TriumphB.     Shows  onfestive  ooeasions.     See  page  388. 
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side  of  the  banquet  in  front,  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs, 
of  Bome  forty  feet  high ;  and  under  it  a  room  for  a  dressing,  or 
preparing  place,  at  times  of  tiinmphs.  On  the  other  aide, 
which  is  the  household  side,  I  wish  it  divided  at  the  firet  into  a 
hall  and  a  chapel,  with  a  pai-tition  between,  both  of  good  state 
and  bigiiees,'  and  those  not  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to  have  at 
the  farther  end  a  winter  and  a  summer  pai-lour,  both  fair ;  and 
under  these  rooms  a  fau'  and  lai-ge  cellai'  sunk  under  ground : 
and  likewiee  some  privy  kitchens,  witli  butteries  and  pantries, 
and  the  like.  As  for  the  tower,  I  would  have  it  two  stories,  of 
eighteen  feet  high  a-piece  above  tlie  two  wings ;  and  goodly  leads 
upon  the  top,  railed  with  statues  interposed ;  and  the  same 
tower  to  be  divided  into  rooms,  as  shall  be  thought  fit.  The 
stairs  Hkewise  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  them  be  upon  a  fair  and 
open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in  with  images  of  wood  east  into  a 
brass  colour,  and  a  very  fair  landing  place  at  the  top.  But  this 
to  be,  if  you  do  not  point'  any  of  the  lower  rooms  for  a  dining 
place  of  servants ;  for  otherwise,  you  shall  have  the  servants' 
dinner  after  youi'  own,  for  the  steam  of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a 
tunnel.  And  so  much  for  the  front,  only  I  underetand  the 
height  of  the  fiist  staire  to  be  sixteen  feet,  which  is  the  height 
of  the  lower  room. 

Beyond  this  front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  court,  but  three  sides 
of  it  of  a  tar  lower  building  than  the  front ;  and  in  all  the  four 
corners  of  that  court  fair  staircases,  cast  uito  tuiTets  on  the 
outside,  and  not  within  the  rows  of  buildings  themselves ;  but 
those 'towel's  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  front,  but  rather 
proportionable  to  the  lower  building.  Let  the  court  not  be 
paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  great  heat  in  summer,  and  much 
cold  in  winter,  but  only  some  side  alleys  with  a  cross,  and  the 
quarters  to  graze,  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn. 
The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  all  stately 
galleries;  in  which  galleries  let  there  be  three  or  five  fine 
cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  placed  at  equal  distance,  and  fine 
coloured  windows  of  several  works ;   on  the  household   side, 

*  Bigness,     Sits,  whether  great  or  small.     '  Several  aorta  of  raya  roake  ■ribratloiie 
of  Beveral  bignesses,' — Sir  Isaac  Ifewton, 
'  Point     To  appoint. 

'  To  celebrate  the  solemn  bridall  elveeve 
Twixt  Pelcu3  and  dame  Thetis  pointed  Ihere.' — Spenntr. 
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cixarabei's  of  presence  and  ordinaiy,  entertainments,  with  some 
bed-cliambere ;  and  let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
thorough  lights  on  the  sides,  tliat  yon  may  have  rooms  from  the 
eun,  both  for  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Cast'  it  also  that  you 
may  have  rooms  both  for  summer  and  winter,  |hady  for  summer 
and  waim  for  winter.  You  shall  have  sometimes  fau'  houses  so 
full  of  glass,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become'  to  be  out  of 
the  sun  or  cold.  For  emtowed'  windows,  I  hold  them  of  good 
use ;  in  cities,  indeed,  upright  do  better,  in  respect  of  the  uni- 
formity towards  the  street;  for  they  be  pretty  retiring  places  for 
conference,  and,  besides,  they  keep  both  the  wind  and  sun  off — 
for  tliat  which  would  strike  almost  throngh  the  room,  doth 
scarce  pass  the  window ;  but  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in  the 
court,  on  the  sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward*  court,  of  the  same 
square  aud  height,  which  is  to  be  environed  with  the  garden  on 
all  sides ;  and  in  the  inside,  cloistered  on  all  sides  upon  decent 
and  beautiful  ai'ches,  as  liigh  as  the  first  storey;  on  the  under 
storey,  towards  the  gai-den,  let  it  be  turned  to  a  gi'Otto,  or  place 
of  shade,  or  estivation ;  and  onlj'  have  opening  and  windows 
towai-ds  the  garden,  and  be  level  upon  the  floor,  no  whit'  sunk 
under  ground,  to  avoid  all  dampishness ;  and  let  there  be  a 
fountain,  or  some  fair  work  of  statues  in  the  midst  of  the 
court,  and  to  be  paved  as  tlie  other  court  was.  These  buildings 
to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both  sides,  and  the  end  for  privy 
galleries ;  whereof  you  must  foresee  tliat  one  of  them  be  for  an 
infirmary,  if  tlie  prince  or  any  special  person  should  be'  sick, 
with  chambers,  bed-ehamber,  '  antecameiV   ['  anti-chamber'], 


'  Caet     To  plan. 

'  From  tliat  day  forth,  I  cast  in  careful  mind 
To  keep  her  oat.' — Spenser. 
"  Become.      To  belahe  tmeself. 

'  I  cannot  joy  uiiUl  I  be  resolved 
Where  oni'  right  valiant  father 
Is  ieaome.' — Shakespere. 
'  Embowe3.    Bovied. 

'  I  saw  a  bull  aa  white  as  driven  snow, 
Witli  gilden  hocns,  embowed  like  the  moon.' — Spenser. 
'  Inward.     Inner.     '  Though  our  outwai'd  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  n 
renewed  i3ay  by  day.' — 2  Cor.  iv. 

°  Whit,     J7(e  least  degree.    See  page  419. 
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and  '  recamera,'  ['  retiring-chamber,'  or  '  back-chamber']  join- 
ing to  it ;  this  upon  the  second  storey.  Upon  the  gi'vinnd  stc-i'ey, 
a  fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pillars ;  and  upon  the  third  storey 
lilcewise,  an  open  gallery  upon  pillars,  to  take  the  prospect  and 
freshness  of  the  garden.  At  both  comers  of  the  fartlier  side, 
by  way  of  return,  let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabinets, 
daintily'  paved,  richly  hanged,'  glazed  with  crystalline  glass, 
and  a  rich  cupola  in  the  midst,  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may 
be  tliought  upon.  In  the  upper  gallery,  too,  I  wish  that  there 
may  be,  if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains  rnnning  in 
divere'  places  from  the  wall,  with  some  fine  avoidances.'  And 
thus  much  for  the  model  of  the  palace ;  save  that  you  must 
have,  before  you  come  tp  the  front,  three  courts— -a  green  court 
plain,  with  a  wall  about  it ;  a  second  court  of  the  same,  but 
more  garnished  with  little  turrets,  or  ratlier  embellishments, 
upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third  court,  to  make  a  square  with  the 
front,  but  not  to  be  built,  nor  yet  enclosed  with  a  naked  wall, 
hut  enclosed  with  terraces  leaded  aloft,  and  fairly  garnished  on 
the  three  sides,  and  cloistered  on  the  inside  with  pillars,  and 
not  with  ai-ches  below.  As  for  offices,  let  tliem  stand  at 
distance,  with  some  low  galleries  to  pass  from  them  to  the 
palace  itself.  _____„^^ 

'  Daintily.     Elegantly.     See  pnge  I. 

'  Hanged  Hung{-Witk  draperies).  'Muaio  is 'bettor  in  rooms  wainBootted  fhan 
hanged.' — Bacfni. 

'  Mvevs.    Many.    See  page  211. 

'  Avuldaneeo.  Water-eo'irses.  '  Tlic  two  avoidastces  or  passag«e  of  water.'— 
SlaMe,  m  year  of  King  Henry  VII 
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GOD  ALMIGHTY  first  planted  a  gai-den,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
the  purest  of  liuman  pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which  building  and  palaces 
are  btit  gross  handy  works :  and  a  man  shall  ever  see,  that  when 
ages  gi-ow  to  civility'  and  elegancy"  men  come  to  huild  stately, 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection.  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  tliero 
ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the  year,  in  which, 
severally,  things  of  beauty'  may  be  then  in  season.  For  De- 
cember and  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  November,  you 
must  take  such  things  as  ai-e  green  all  winter  ■'  hoUy,  ivy,  hayB, 
juniper,  cypress-trees,  yew,  pines,  fir-trees,  rosemary,  lavender ; 
pei-iwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  blue ;  germander, 
flag,  orange-trees,  lemon-treee,  and  myi-tles,  if  they  be  stoved ; 
and  sweet  maijoram,  wai-m  set.  Hiere  followetli,  for  the  latter 
part  of  Januaiy  and  Febiniary,  the  mezei'eon  tree,  which  then 
blo^oms ;  crocus  vemus,  both  the  yellow  and  tlie  grey ;  prim- 
roses, anemones,  the  early  tulip,  hyacinthue  orientalis,  chamau'is, 
ft-itellaria.  For  March,  there  come  violets,  especially  the  single 
blue,  which  are  the  earliest;  the  early  daffodil,  the  daisy,  the 
almond-ti-ee  in  blossom,  the  peach  tree  in  blossom,  the  cornelian- 
tree  in  blossom,  sweet  briar.  In  April,  follow  the  double  white 
violet,  the  wall-flower,  the  atock-gilliflower,  the  cowslip,  flowei'- 
de-luees,'  and  lilies  of  all  natm'es ;  I'osemary  flowera,  the  tulip, 
the  double  peony,  the  pale  daffodil,  the  French  honeysuckle,  the 
cherry-tree  in  blossom,  the  damascene  and  plum-trees  in  blossom, 
the  white  thorn  in  leaf,  the  lilac-tree.  In  May  and  June  come 
pinks  of  all  sorts,  especially  the  blush  pink ;  roses  of  all  kinds, 


'  Cmlity.     CivitUaiioii. 

'  WliepfiEoe'er  bar  conquering  eugles  fled, 
Arta,  learning,  and  eiwilU^  were  iprsad.'—3en?iam. 
'  Ele|rancy.    Seepage  386. 
°  Things  of  beauty.    Seautiful  tMnga. 

'A  thing  of  btanli/  ta  a  joy  for  eveiV 
'  As  for  the  cherrj-lanrel,  tlie  rhndodendi'on,  and  even  the  laurnstinnB  and  the 
Hex,  tliough  Dfltivea  of  Portugal,  Bnoon  seeniE  not  U>  have  known  Item.  Bnt  it  is 
Btrnnge  he  does  not  tnimtion  the  box,  whieh  Laiiidigerons.  Evelyn  notices  it;  bnt 
with  a.  i^Hutton  ngninBt  piaciiig  it  too  near  the  hoiise,  on  account  of  its  odour  i 
vhicl],  to  liiiii,  it  Bccms  was  ult'ensive,  though,  to  otliers,  a  most  delicioua  fragrance. 
'  Flower-da-lnoes.     37ia  irii. 
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except  the  musk,  wliich  comes  later ;  honeysuckle,  sti'awbenies, 
bugloss,  columbine,  the  French  marigold,  floa  At'ricanus,  clierry- 
ti'ee  in  fi'uit,  ribes,'  iigs  in  frnit,  raepa,'  Tine  flowers,  lavender 
in  floweif!,  tlie  sweet  satyrian,  with  the  white  flower :  herba 
muscaiia,  liUum  convallium,  the  apple-ti'ee  in  blossom.  In  July 
come  gilliilowerB  of  aU  vai'ieties,  musk  roses,  the  lime-ti'ee  in 
blossom,  early  pears,  and  plums  in  fniit,  gennitings,'  ijnodlins.* 
In  August  come  plums  of  all  sorts  in  fruit,  peai's,  apricocks,' 
barbefiies7  iilbei-ds,'  musk  melons,  monks-hoods,  of  all  colom-s. 
In  September  come  grapes,  apples,  poppies  of  all  colouis, 
peaches,  molocotonesj'nectaaines,  cornelians,"  wardens,'"  qninces. 
In  October  and  the  beginning  of  November  come  services," 
medlai's,  buUaces,  roses  cut  or  removed  to  come  late,  hollyoaks," 
and  such  like.  These  particulara  are  for  tbe  Climate  of  London ; 
bnt  my  meaning  is  perceived,  that  you  may  liave  verperpetuwm," 
as  the  place  affords. 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  tlie  air 
(where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in 
the  band,  therefore  noUiing  is  more  flt  for  that  delight,  than  to 


'  Ribaa.     Cvrraati. 
'  Easps.     RaaphsrHes. 

'  Now  will  tlie  corinths,  now  tlie  rasps,  supply 
Delicious  dcaughta.' — Phillips. 
'  GennitingB.    Jennethings  (June-eatiiig ;  but  supposed  by  aomo  to  be  a  oocrup- 
Kon  from  Jeneton,  being  bo  called  after  a  Seotcb  laiiy  of  tbat  name). 
'  QuodlinB,     Oodlina. 
'  Aprioooka.    AprieotA 

'  Go  bind  tliou  up  yon  dangling  apricoc&s, 
Whieli,  Eke  nnruly  children,  make  their  dre 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  thdr  prodigal  weight.'— SAirfe^ere. 
*  Barberriea.     Berben^s. 
'  Filberds.     Mlbeiis. 

Til  bring  thee 
To  clustering  Jil/ierds,'- — Sliakespei-e, 
'  Meloeotone.     A  large  peac/t.  "  Cornelians.     Cherries. 

"  Wardens.     A  large  keeping  pear. 

'  Now  must  all  shoots  of  pears  alike  be  set, 
Crustinian,  Syrian  pears,  and  wardens  gi'tati' — May's  Vii-git, 
"  Services.     A  plant  and  Jruit  {Sovbua).     '  October  is  drawn  iii  a  garment  of 
yellow  and  carnation ;  in  his  left  band  a  basket  of  serdBes,  medlars,  and  ottier 
fruits  (Jiat  ripen  late.' — Peaeham, 

"  Hollyoaks.   Hollyhocks.   '  HoUyoaks  far  ezoeed  poppies  for  their  durablenaBS, 
and  are  far  more  oriiamentaL' — MoFthner. 
"  A  perpetual  spring. 
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know  what  be  the  flowera  and  plants  that  do  best  pertume  the 
air,  Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast'  flowers  of  their  ainelle ; 
so  that  you  may  walli  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find 
nothing  of  their  sweetness,  yea,°  thoiigh  it  be  in  a  morning's 
dew.  Bays,  hkewiee,  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow,  rceemary 
little,  nor  sweet  maijoram ;  that  -which,  above  all  olhere,  yields 
tlie  sweetest  smell  in  the  air,  is  the  violet ;  especially  the  white 
double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a-year — about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next  to  that  is  the  mnsk 
rose ;  then,  the  sti'awbeiTy  leaves  dying,  with  a  most  excellent 
cordial  smell ;  then  the  flowei'S  of  the  vines — it  is  a  little  duet 
like  the  dust  of  a  bent,'  which  grows  upon  the  cluster  in  the 
first  coming  forth — then  sweetbriar,  then  wall-flowers,  which 
ai'e  very  delightful  to  be  set  under  a  pai-loiiror  lower  chamber 
window ;  then  pinlis  and  giliiflowers,*  especially  the  matted  pink 
and  clove  gilhflowera ;  then  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree ;  then 
the  honeysuckles,  so  they  be  somewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean- 
flowers  I  speak  not,  because  they  are  field  flowei-s ;  but  those 
which  perfume  the  ah'  most  delightfully,  not  passed  by  aa  the 
rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  crushed,  ai'e  tliree,  that  is, 
bumet,  wild  thyme,  and  water-mints ;  therefore,  you  are  to  set 
whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  pleas^ure  when  you  walk  or 
ti'ead. 

For  gai'dens  (speaking  of  tliose  which  are,  indeed,  prince- 
like,' as  we  have  done  of  buildings),  the  contents  ought  not  well 
to  be  under  thMy  acres  of  ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three 


'  Ffist.      Tenacims. 

'  Yet  all  this  while  in  a  rao&tfast  sleep.' — Sliakespei'e. 
'Tea.    Ifay;  iiot  onli/ this,  but  mo>-e  than  this.    '  For  babold  ibis  self-same  ihing 
that  ye  sgrmwed  after  a  godly  soi-t,  wlint  earefulneas  it  wrought  in  yovi,  wliat 
olaaring  of  yourealves,  gea  what  iadignadon,  yea  what  fear,  jreo  what  Tehemeat 
desire,  yea  what  zeal,  yea  what  revenge.' — 2  Cm:  vii.  II. 

'  I  am  weavy ;  yea  my  memnry  is  tired.' — Shakeipere. 
'  Bent     Bent-ip-ass. 

'  His  spear  a  bent  both  stiff  and  strong, 
And  well  near  of  two  inohee  long.' — Ih-ayion. 
'  June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green  upon  a  gaeland  of  hent>, 
ind  naaiden-hair.' — Peaaham, 

*  This  name  probably  comes  from  the  old  French  gUofre,  for  girqfle.  a 
rived  from  oaryophyllns. 
'  Prlnec-like.      Princely. 

'  The  wrongs  he  did  me  have  nothing  prince-UJie.' — Sliatespere, 
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j^Hb  ;  a  green  in  the  entrance,  a  heatli  or  desert  in  the  gf'ing 
forth7  and  tlie  main  garden  in  the  midst,  besides  alleys  on  both 
sides;  and  I  like  well  that  four  acree  of  gi'ound  be  aesigned  to 
the  green,  six  to  the  heath,  four  and  fonr  to  eitlier'  side, 
and  twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  gi-een  hath  two  pleasures: 
the  one,  because  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  green 
grass  kept  finely  shoni ;  the  other,  because  it  will  give  you  a 
fail-  alley  in  the  midst,  by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a 
stately  edge,  which  is  to  enclose  tte  garden :  but  because  tbe 
alley  will  be  long,  and,  in  great  heat  of  the  year,  or  day,  you 
ought  not  to  buy  the  shade  in  the  gai'den  by  going  in  the  sun 
through  the  gi'een,  therefore  you  are,  of  either  side  the  green, 
to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  cai'penters'  work,  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  by  which  you  may  go  in  shade  into  the  garden. 
As  for  the  making  of  knots,  or  figiu'es,  with  divera-coloured' 
earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  windows  of  the  house  on 
that  side  on  which  the  gai'den  stands,  they  be  but  toys :  you 
may  see  as  good  sights  many  times  in  tai-ts.  The  gai'den  is 
best  to  be  squai'e,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  aides  with  a 
stately  ai'ched  hedge ;  the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  of  car- 
pentei-s'  work,  of  some  ten  feet  high,  and  six  feet  broad,  and 
the  spaces  between  of  the  same  dimensions  witli  the  breadth  of 
the  arch.  Over  the  arches  let  tliere  be  an  entire  hedge  of 
some  four  feet  high,  framed  also  upon  carpenters'  work;  and 
upon  the  upper  hedge,  over  every  arch,  a  htUe  tui-ret,  with  a 
belly'  enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds :  and  over  every  space 
between  the  arches  some  other  little  figure,  with  broad  plates 
of  round  coloured  glass  gilt,  for  the  sun  to  play  upon ;  but  tliis 
hedge  I  intend  to  be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but  gently 
slope,'  of  some  six  feet,  set  all  with  flowers.  Also,  I  nnder- 
Btand  that  this  square  of  tlie  garden  should  not  be  the  whole 

'  Ethep.    Eech.     8i>o  page  S26. 
°  Divers-coloured.      Oftiarious  colowrs. 
'Smiling  Cupids, 
Witt  divers-colaared  fans.'— SftaSespera 
'  Belly.    See  page  2ia 
*  Slope,     Slt^inff, 

'  Mummring  ■waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hilla,  diaperBed,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  banli,  with  myrtle  orown'd, 
Her  oryatol  mirror  holds,  uaite  their  streams.' — Millim. 
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breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to  leave  on  either  side  grormd 
enough  for  diveimty  of  side  alleys,  unto  which  the  two  covert 
alleys  of  the  green  may  deliver  you ;  but  there  must  he  no 
alleys  with  hedges  at  either  end  of  this  gi'eat  enclcBure — ^not  at 
the  hither  end,  for  letting'  your  prospect  upon  this  fair  hedge 
from  tiie  green — ^nor  at  the  farther  end,  for  letting  your  prospect 
from  die  hedge  tlirough  the  arches  upon  the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great  hedge,  I 
leave  it  to  variety  of  device,  advising,  nevertheless,  that  what- 
soever foi-ra  you  cast  it  into  first,  it  be  not  too  busy,"  or  full  of 
work ;  wherein  I  for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in 
juniper  or  othej-  garden  stuff — they  be  for  children.  Little 
low  hedges,  round  like  welts,^  with  some  pretty  pyramids,  I  like 
well ;  ■  and  in  some  plac^  fair  columns,  upon  frames  of  ear- 
pentere'  work.  I  would  also  have  the  alleys  spacious  and  fair. 
You  may  have  closer  alleys  upon  the  side  grounds,  but  none  in 
the  main  garden,  I  wish,  also,  in  the  veiy  middle,  a  fair 
moiuit,  with  three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk 
abreaet,  which  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circle,  without  any 
bulwarks  or  embossments ;'  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty 
feet  high,  and  some  fine  banqueting-house,  with  some  chimneys 
neatly  cast,  and  without  too  much  glass, 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beaufy  and  refreshment ;  hut 
jgools  mar  all,  and  malie  the  garden  unwholesome,  andfuU  of 
flies~and  frogs.  Fountains  I  intend  to  be  of  two  natures,  the 
one  that  sprinkleth  or  spouteth  water ;  the  other  a  fair  receipt" 
of  water,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  but  without  any 
fish,  or  slime,  or  muU.  For,  the  fii'st,  the  oi'naments  of  images, 
gilt,  or  of  marble,  which  are  in  use,  do  well ;  but  the  main 
matter  is  so  to  convey  the  water  as'  it  never  stay,  either  in  the 
bowls  or  in  the  cistern — that  the  water  be  never  by  rest  disco- 


'  Let     To  Milder.     '  Ofttimes   I  purposed  to  como  unto  you,  but  was  let  hitli- 

'  Busy  (now  onlj  applied  to  the  agent,  and  not  to  the  subject).    Elohorate. 

'  Welte.  Mdging;  border.  '  Certain  soioli,  or  amattei'arB,  may  have  some  edging 
or  trimming,  of  a  scholar,  a  welt  or  bo  ;  but  no  more.' — JBen  Jonaon. 

'  EmbosamentB.  Anything  standing  o«i  from  tlie  rest  '  It  CKpressea  the  great 
emhon^mertt  of  the  figure.' — Ad^on. 

'  Recepiacls  ;  plate  for  reeeimtiff.  '  He  aa-w  Matthew  ratting  at  the  rewipt  of 
cnatom.'— jifoi-j;  ii,  li 

'  As.  That.     See  page  as. 
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loured,  green  or  red,  or  the  like,  or  gatTier  any  mossiness  or 
putrefaction :  besides  that,  it  is  to  be  cleansed  every  day  by  the 
band — also  some  steps  up  to  it,  and  some  fine  pavement  about 
it  do  well.  As  for  the  other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may 
call  a  bathing-pool,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity'  and  beauty, 
wherewith  we  wiU  not  ti'ouble  om'selves :  as,  that  the  bottom 
be  finely  paved,  and  with  images :  the  sides  likewise ;  and  withal 
embeUished  with  coloured  glass,  and  such  things  of  lustre, 
encompassed  also  with  fine  rails  of  low  statuas  •'  but  the  main 
point  is  the  same  which  we  mentioned  in  the  former  kind  of 
fountain,  which  is,  that  the  water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed 
by  a  water  higher  than  the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair 
Bpouts,  and  then  discharged  away  undei'  gi-ound,  by  some 
equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay  httle ;  and  for  fine  devices,  of 
ai'ching  water  without  spilhng,  and  making  it  rise  in  several 
forms  (of  feathers,  drinking  glasses,  canopies,  and  the  hke), 
they  be  pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  and 


For  tlie  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot,  I  wished 
it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wildness. 
Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  some  thickets  made  only  of 
sweetbriai'  and  honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vines  amongst,  and 
the  groimd  set  vrith  violets,  strawberries,  and  primroses ;  for 
these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade,  and  these  are  to  be 
in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any  order.  I  like  also  little 
heaps,  in  the  nature  of  mole-hills  (such  as  are  in  wild  heaths), 
to  be  set,  some  with  wild  thyme,  some  with  pinks,  some  with 
germander,  that  gives  a  good  flower  to  the  eye  ;  some  with  peri- 
vrinkle,  some  with  violete,  some  with  strawberries,  some  with 
cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some  with  red  roses,  some  with  hlium 
convallium,  some  with  sweet-williams  red,  some  with  bear's-foot, 
and  the  like  low  fiowera,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly — ^part 
of  which  heaps  to  be  with  standards  of  little  bushes  pricked 
upon  theif  top,  and  part  without — the  etandai'ds  to  be  roses, 
juniper,  holly,  berberries  (biit  here  and  there,  because  of  the 
smell  of  then-  blossom),  red  currants. 


'  Curloaty. 

^  '  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompcy's  statua.' — Shaieepero,  Jul.  C 
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bays,  sweetbnai",  and  sucli  lil^e ;  but  these  standards  to  be  kept 
with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out  of  course. 

For  the  aide  gi-ounda,  you  are  to  fill  tliem  with  variety  of 
alleys,  private  to  give  a  full  shade ;  some  of  them  wheresoever 
tlie  Sim  be.  You  ai-e  to  frame  some  of  them  likewise  for 
shelter,  that,  when  the  wind  blows  shai-p,  you  may  wfdk  as  in 
a  gallery ;  and  those  aUeys  must  be  likewise  hedged  at  botli 
ends,  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  these  closer  alleys  must  he  ever 
finely  gi'avelled,  and  no  grass,  because  of  going'  wet.  In  many 
of  these  alleys,  likewise,  you  are  to  set  fniit-ti'ees  of  all  sorts, 
as  well  upon  the  walls  as  in  ranges :  and  this  should  be  gene- 
rally observed,  that  the  bordei's  wherein  you  plant  your  fruits 
trees  be  fair,  and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep,  and  set  with 
fine  flowere,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  deceive'  the  ti-e^. 
At  the  end  of  both  the  side  grounds  I  would  have  a  mount  of 
some  pretty  height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast-high, 
to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there  should  be  some 
fair  alleys  i-anged  on  both  sides  with  fruit-trees,  and  some 
pretty  tufts  of  fruit-trees  and  arbours  with  seats,  set  in  some 
decent  order ;  but  these  to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick,  but 
to  leave  the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the  air  open 
and  free.  For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have  you  rest  upon  the 
alleys  of  the  side  grounds,  there  to  walk,  if  you  be  disposed,  in 
the  heat  of  the  year  or  day ;  but  to  make  account,  that  the 
main  garden  is  for  the  more  temperate  pai'ts  of  the  year,  and, 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  morning  and  the  evening,  or 
overcast  days. 

For  aviaiies,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of  that  large- 
ness as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have  living  plants  and  bushes 
set  in  them,  that  the  bii'ds  may  have  more  scope  and  natural 
nestling,  and  that  no  foulness  appeal-  on  the  fioor  of  tlie  aviaiy. 
So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden,  partly  by  pre- 

'  Go.     To  tend  to. 

'There  be  some  womet. 

....  ivonltl  have  gone  neat  to  fall  in  lofs  with  him.* — Bhdkespere. 
'  Deceive.     To  deprive  by  stealth  ;  to  rob.     'And  so  deesive  the  spiritB  of  (he 
body,  and  rob  them  of  their  nonriehmenf,' — Bacon.     '  Rather  than  I  would  em- 
bezzle or  deceive  liini  of  a  mite.  1  would  it  were  moult,  and  put  into  mj  ruouth.' — 
Ca-vendish,  Life  of  Cardinal  Wohey. 
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cept,  partly  ty  drawing — not  a  model,  but  sotue  general  lines 
of  it — and  in  this  I  have  spared'  for  no  coat ;  but  it  ia  nothing 
for  great  princes,  that,  for  the  rami  part,  taking  advice  with 
workmen  with  no  lesa  cost  set  their  thin^  together,  and  some- 
times add  atatuee,  and  such  things,  for  state  and  magaificence, 
but  notliing  to  tlie  true  pleasure  of  a  garden. 


ANNOTATION. 

^Ifor  my  part  do  not  like  miages  cut  out  injv/n/iper.^ 

This  childish  taste,  as  Bacon  rightly  calls  it,  prevailed  to  a 
great  degree  long  after  his  time.  But  what  is  now  called 
'  r^andecape-gardening'  is,  of  all  the  fine  arts  (of  which  it  may 
fairly  be  accounted  one),  the  latest  in  its  origin  ;  having  ai'isen 
not  very  early  in  the  last  centiiry. 

The  earliest  writer,  I  believe,  on  the  subject  was  my  nnele 
Thomas  Whately.  Prom  his  work  (whicli  went  through  several 
editions)  subsequent  writers  have  borrowed  largely,  and  gener- 
ally with  little  or  no  acknowledgment  The  French  poet  De 
Lille,  however,  in  his  poem  of  Lea  Jardi/ns,  does  acknowledge 
him  as  his  master. 

Mr.  W.  was  distinguished  as  a  man  of  taste  in  more  than  one 
department.  Being  by  many  looked  up  to  witli  deference  in 
such  inattera,  it  was  he  that  firet  brought  into  notice  Thomson's 
Seasons,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  its  great  popularity. 
And  tlie  portion  that  was  completed  of  his  work  on  the  Ohiw- 
ctctm-s  of  Shakespere  (left  uniinished  at  his  death,  but  edited  first 
by  my  father,  and  afterwards  by  myseli)  is  considered  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  ci-itica!  works  that  ever 


His  Treatise  on  Modem  Gardening  (as  it  was  then  called) 
would  foi'm  the  most  suitable  annotation  on  this  Essay  of 
Bacon's.     But  it  is  far  too  long  to  be  inserted  entii-e ;  and  any 

'  Spare.      To  reflnct  oaeidf;  to  forbear. 
'  We  might  have  spared  oiai-  coming.' — Milton. 
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extracts  or  abridgment  would  bo  far  from  doing  justice  either 
to  tlie  Author,  or  to  the  subject. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  of  what  is  now  called  pictufesque 
beauty,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  perception.  A 
modern  reader  does  indeed  find  in  their  writings  descriptions 
wliich  in  his  mind  excite  ideas  of  that  kind  of  beauty.  But 
the  writere  tliemselves  seem  to  have  felt  delight  only  in  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  stj'eams  and  shady  trees, — in  the  softness 
of  a  grassy  couch, — and  in  the  gay  colours  and  odaws  of  flow- 
ers. And  as  for  rocky  mountains,  and  everytliing  tliat  we 
admire  as  sublime  scenery,  this  they  seem  to  have  regarded 
merely  with  aversion  and  horror ;  as  the  generality  of  the  un- 
educated do,  now,  and  as  our  ancestore  did,  not  many  years 
ago.  Cotton,  for  instance,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Isaac  Walton,  and  an  author  of  some  repute  in  his  day,  speaks 
of  his  own  residence  on  the  romantic  river  Dove,  which 
tourists  now  visit  on  account  of  its  surpassing  beauty,  as 

Wliere  Nature  only  aiiflers  in  diegraee. 
Environ'd  round  with  Nnture's  shnmea  and  ills, 
Black  heethe,  wild  crags,  bJaok  vocts,  and  nukod  liilla,' 

And  most  eveu  of  Mr.  Wliatoly's  contemporaries  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  Scotch  Higlilanda  as  frightful. 
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TT  is  generally  better  to  deal  hj  speech  than  by  letter,  and  by 
-'-  the  mediation  of  a  tbii'd  than  by  a  man's  self.  Letters  are 
good,  when  a  man  wonld  draw  an  answer  by  letter  back  again, 
or  when  it  may  serve  for  a  man's  justification  afterwards  to 
produce  his  own  letter ;  or  where  it  may  be  danger  to  be  in- 
terrupted, or  heai-d  by  pieces.  To  deal  in  person  is  good,  when 
a  man's  face  breedeth  regai'd,  as  commonly  with  inferior  ;  or 
in  tender  cases,  where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  countenance  of  him 
with  whom  he  speaketh  may  give  him  a  direction  how  far  to  go ; 
and  generally,  where  a  man  will  reserve  to  himself  liberty, 
either  to  disavow  or  expound.  In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is 
better  to  ehuse  men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that 
tliat  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  back  again  faithfully 
the  success,  than  thc«e  that  are  cunning'  to  contiive  out  of  other 
men's  business  somewhat  to  gi-ace  themselves,  and  will  help  the 
matter  in  repoi't,  for  satisfaction  sake.  Use  also  such  persons 
as  affect"  the  business  wherein  they  are  employed,  for  that 
quickeneth  much ;  and  such  as  are  fit  for  the  matter,  as  bold 
men  for  expostulation,  fair-spoken  men  for  persuasion,  crafty 
men  for  inquiry  and  observation,  froward  and  absurd  men  for 
business  that  doth  not  well  bear  out  itself.  Use  also  such  as 
have  been  lucky,  and  prevailed  before  in  things  wherein  you 
have  employed  them  ;  for  that  breeds  confidence,  and  they  will 
strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 

It  is  better  to  soimd  a  person  with  whom  one  deals,  afar  off, 
than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  first,  except  yoii  mean  to  surprise 
him  by  some  short  question.  It  is  better  dealing  with  men 
in  appetite,'  than  with  those  that  are  where  they  would  be,    K 


'  Cunning.     Skilful.     '  I  will  take  away  the  cunidng  artificer.' — Jsbm 
'  I  will  Bend  you  a  man  of  mine, 
Oumiing  in  mu^o  and  the  matheinaties,'— Sfioiespa™. 
•Affect     To  like.    See  page  393. 
"  Appeiite.     DesWe. 

'Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite. 
That  whtit  he  wills,  he  does.' — Shakeifere. 
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a  man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions,  the  start  of  fii-st 
performance  is  all ;  ■which  a  man  cannot  reasonably  demand, 
except  either  the  natm-e  of  the  thing  be  sucli  which  must  go 
before ;  or  else  a  man  can  persuade  the  other  party,  that  he 
shall  stiU  need  him  in  some  other  thing;  or  else  that  he  be 
counted  the  honester  man.  All  practice'  is  to  discover,  or  to 
work.  Men  discover  themselves  in  trast,  in  passion,  at  un- 
awares ;  and  of  necessity,  when  they  would  have  somewhat 
done,  and  caimot  find  an  apt  pretext.  K  you  would  work  any 
man,  you  must  either  know  his  nature  or  fashions,"  and  so  lead 
bim ;  or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him ;  or  his  weakness  and 
disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him  ;  or  those  that  have  interest  in 
him,  and  so  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  pei"8ons,  we 
must  ever  consider  their  ends  to  interpret  their  speeches ;  and 
it  is  good  to  say  little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look 
for.  In  all  negotiations  of  diflicolty,  a  man  may  not  look  to 
sow  and  reap  at  once,  but  must  prepare  business,  and  so  i-ipen 
it  by  degrees. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  It  is  generally  letter  to  deal  iy  spmch  than  hy  letter.^ 

It  is  a  pity  Bacon  did  not  say  more,  though  what  he  d 
say  is  veiy  just — on  the  comparative  reasons  for  C 
every  matter  oraUy,  and  in  writing.  Not  that  a  set  of  rules 
could  be  devised  for  the  employment  of  each,  that  should  super- 
sede the  need  of  cautious  observation,  and  sagacious  reflection ; 
for  '  what  art,'  as  he  himself  lias  observed  '  can  teach  the  suit- 


'pFacUoe.    Negotiation;  skilful  management.     'He  ought  to  have  tliat  by 
pfoeiice,  whicli  he  could  not  by  prayer.' — Sidney.    Tlius,  also,  the  verb : 
'  I  have  praetised  with  him, 
And  fonnd  means  to  let  the  victor  knoiv, 
That  Sypbax  and  Sempronius  are  Ma  Mends.*— 
'Fashion.     Way;  immner;  habit. 

'  Pluck  Casea  by  the  sleeve, 
And  he  will,  after  hia  o'vm  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hatb  proceeded.' — Sha/cespere, 
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able  employment  of  an  art  V  '  Geiiius  begins,'  as  some  one  else 
has  remarked,  '  where  rules  end,'  But  well-framed  rales — such 
as  Bacon  doubtle^  coidd  have  given  us  in  this  matter — instead 
of  cramping  genius,  enable  it  to  act  more  efficiently. 

One  advantage  which,  in  some  cases,  the  speaker  possesses 
over  the  writer  is,  that  he  can  proceed  exactly  in  tlie  ordei' 
which  he  jiidges  to  be  the  best ;  ^tablishing  each  point  in  suc- 
cession, and  perhaps  keeping  out  of  eight  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  is  advancing,  if  it  be  one  against  which  there  exists  a 
prejudice.  For  sometimes  men  will  feel  the  force  of  strong 
alignments  which  they  would  not  have  hstened  to  at  all,  if  they 
had  known  at  the  outset  to  what  they  were  ultimately  leading. 
Thus  the  lawyer,  in  the  fable,  is  drawn  into  giving  a  right 
decision  as  to  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  an  ox  which  had  gored 
a  neiglibour's,  Now,  though  you  may  proceed  in  the  same 
order  in  a  letter  or  a  book,  you  cannot — if  it  is  all  to  be  laid 
before  the  reader  at  once — prevent  his  looking  first  at  the  end, 
to  see  what  your  ultimate  d^ign  is.  And  then  you  may  be 
discomfited,  just  as  a  well-drawn-up  army  might  be,  if  attacked 
in  the  rear. 

Many  writers  of  modem  tales  have  guai'ded  against  this,  and 
precluded  their  readers  from  forestalling  the  conclusion,  by  pub- 
lishing in  successive  mimbers.  And  an  analogous  advantage 
may.  sometimes  be  secured  by  writing  two  or  more  letters  in 
succession,  so  as  gi'adually  to  develop  the  arguments  in  their 
proper  order. 

In  oral  discussions,  quickness  may  give  a  man  a  gi'eat  advan- 
tage over  those  who  may,  perhaps,  eui'paes  liim  in  sound  judg- 
ment, but  who  take  more  time  to  form  their  opinions,  and  to 
develop  their  reasons ;  and,  univereally,  speaking  has  an  advan- 
tage over  writing, when  tlie  arguments  ai-e  plausible,  but  flimsy. 
Tliere  is  a  story  of  an  Athenian,  who  had  a  speech  written  for 
him  in  a  cause  he  was  to  plead,  by  a  profrasional  orator,  and 
which  he  was  to  leaiTi  by  heart.  At  the  flret  reading,  he  was 
delighted  with  it ;  but  less  at  the  second ;  and  at  the  third,  it 
seemed  to  him  quite  worthless.  He  went  to  the  composer  to 
complain ;  who  reminded  him  tliat  the  judges  were  only  to  hea^ 
it  once. 

And  hence,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  the  very  early  prac- 
tice of  much  public  speaking,  tends  to  cultivate,  in  the  pereon 
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himself,  a  habit  of  readiness  and  fluency,  at  the  expense  of  care- 
ful iuvestigation  and  accurate  reasoning.'  A  work  reqnii'ing 
these  qualities — such  as,  for  instance,  a  sound  treatise  on  Poli- 
tical Economy — ■'  might  better  be  expected,'  saj8  Mr.  Macaulay, 
'  from  an  apothecaiy  in  a  country-town,  or  a  minister  in  the 
Hebrides,  than  from  a  man  who,  from  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
had  been  a  practised  debater  in  public' 

For  sound  reasoning,  on  the  otlaer  hand,  when  opposed  to 
existing  prejudices,  writing  has  a  con-esponding  advantage  over 
speaking.  Some  plausible,  though  insufficient,  objection  to 
what  has  been  urged,  may  at  once  start  up,  as  soon  as  the 
argument  meets  the  eai'  or  the  eye ;  and  in  an  oral  discussion 
this  may  seem  to  have  finally  disposed  of  the  matter,  and  the 
whole  may  pass  away  from  the  mind.  But  written  words  re- 
mam,  as  it  were,  staring  yon  in  tlie  face,  and  ai'e  virtually  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  each  time  of  re-pemsal.  It  miist 
be  a  really  satisfactoiy  refutation  that  can  set  the  mind  quite  at 
ease  in  this  case.  For  this  is  the  convei'se  of  the  case  of  the 
speech  above  alluded  to.  Sound  arguments  appear  sti-onger 
and  stronger  each  time  they  are  re-considered. 

Oral  discussion  has  this  advantage  in  favour  of  the  disin- 
genuous and  crafty— that  something  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
tone  of  voice,  looks,  and  gestures,  which  cannot  be  accurately 
reported,  or  at  least  so  as  to  be  satisfactoi-ily  proved ;  and  thus 
contempt,  or  suspicion,  or  incredulity,  or  disapprobation,  &c., 
may  be  so  conveyed  as  not  to  eommit  a  man.  And  even  words 
actually  spoken  may  be  denied ;  or  some  (alleged)  explanation 
of  them  may  be  added  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  home 
to  a  man  conclusively  what  he  did,  or  did  not,  say,  because  few 
witnesses  will  be  prepared  to  make  oath  as  to  lie  veiy  words 
spoken.  What  is  written,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  standing  wit- 
ness, and  cannot  be  so  easily  explained  away. 

Tliere  is  this  difference  again  between  speaking  and  wi'iting; 
that  there  is  no  use  in  saj^jigr  anything,  however  reasonable  and 
forcible,  which  you  ai'e  sure  will  have  no  weight  with  tlie  persons 
you  are  speaking  to.  For  there  are  pei-sons  whom  to  attempt 
to  convince  by  even  the  sti'ongest  reasons,  and  most  cogent 

'  Oral  ti'anslation  fi^om  a  foreign  largnage,  it  16  remarked  by  Dr.  Arnold,  gives 
flueuuy  of  ap«euh  witliout  carclessnuss  of  tlioiiglit 
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(,  is  like  King  Lear  putting  a  letter  before  a  man 
without  eyes,  and  saying,  'Mark  but  the  penning  of  it  I'  to 
which  he  answers,  'Were  all  the  lettere  euns,  I  could  not  see 
one.'  But  it  may  be  well  woi-tJi  while  sometimes  to  write  to 
such  a  pei-son  much  that  is  not  likely  to  influence  him  at  all, 
if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  to  others,  as  a  proof 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  convinced  by  it. 

As  for  speeches  in  public,  they  may  be  considered  as  par- 
taking of  both  characters ;  for,  as  they  are  taken  down  by  the 
repoi-ters,  and  printed,  they  are,  so  far,  of  the  chai'acter  of 
written  competitions. 

Bacon  remai'ka  in  his  Essay  on  '  Cunning,'  that  when  there 
are  two  pereons  only  confemng  together,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  it  clear  which  of  them  said  what.  If  either  of  them  is 
trying  to  bcu;^  out  of  something  he  has  said,  or  practising  any 
other  kind  of  craft,  he  will  be  likely  to  say,  '  I  understood  you 
to  say  so  and  so.'  '  You  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  say  so  and 
60.'  And  when  both  parties  are  honest,  there  will  be  some- 
times a  real  misapprehension  of  what  passed  orally ;  which  is 
BO  frequent  a  cause  of  quarrels,  that  the  very  word  '  misunder- 
standing' has  come  to  be  used  in  that  sense. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the  expressions  in  dispute  are 
not  merely  what  lawyers  call '  obiter  dicta' — sometliing  hastily 
and  incidentally  thrown  oiit,— but  contain  tlie  very  drift  and 
general  tenor  of  a  full  and  leisurely  discussion  of  some  matter, 
it  is  much  more  likely — other  things  being  equal— that  A. 
should  have  forgotten  what  he  said,  than  that  B.  should 
have  imagined  what  never  took  place.  Yet  there  are 
some  persons  who,  without  any  disingenuous  design,  but 
merely  from  a  groundless  confidence  in  tlie  infallibility  of 
their  own  memory,  will  insist  on  it  tliat  another  has  totally 
mistaken  the  whole  drift  of  their  discouree,  and  that  tliey 
never  said  anything  at  all  like  what  he  distinctly  remembei-s — 
though  it  ie  what  he  closely  attended  to — and  what  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his  mind.  In  such  a  case,  he  might  fairly 
reply,  '  "Well,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  possible  that  one  man 
may  mistake  another,  to  any  extent,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  but  if  this  is  the  case  with  me,  there  is  no  use  in 
your  speaMngf  to  me  at  all,  now,  or  at  any  time.  For  if  I  am 
unable   to   understand  aright  the   general  drift  of  a  discus- 
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sion,  in  plain  English,  and  to  which  I  paid  the  closest  atten- 
tion, how  can  I  be  snre  that  the  sense  I  understand  yom-  words 
to  convey  at  this  very  rfwment,  may  not  be  something  quite  as 
difl'erent  from  your  real  meaning,  as  tliat  which  I  formerly 
underetood  you  to  say  ?  There  must  be  an  end  therefore  of  all 
oi'al  conference  between  us.  Anything  that  you  wish  to  com- 
municate, you  must  put  down  on  papei',  and  let  me,  on  reading 
it,  express,  on  paper  also,  in  my  own  words,  what  it  is  that  I 
understand  from  it ;  and  then,  these  must  be  shown  to  one  or 
two  other  pereons,  who  must  declai'e  whether  I  have  rightly 
underetood  you  or  not ;  and  must  explain  my  mistalre  if  I  have 
made  any.' 

For  people  who  are  slippery,  either  from  design  or  from 
treacherous  memoiy,  there  is  nothing  like  writing. 

But  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that  a  person  who  is  apt 
to  complain  of  '  not  being  undei'stood,'  even  by  such  as  possess 
ordinaiy  intelhgence  and  candour,  is  one  who  does  not' well 
understand  liimeelf. 

A  remark  of  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  The  Bishop,  bears  upon 
this  siibject: — 'Much  judgment  is  rec[uired  to  discriminate 
between  the  occasions  when  business  can  be  best  done  per- 
sonally, and  when  beet  by  letter.  One  genei'al  rule  may  be 
noted, — disagreements  will  be  heat  prevented  by  oral  communi- 
cations, for  then  each  man  may  thi'Ow  out  what  occurs  to  him, 
without  being  committed  in  writing  to  something  from  which 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  draw  back.  There  is  room  for  mutual 
explanation — ^for  softening  down  harsh  expressions — for  coming 
to  an  understanding  about  common  objects,  which  very  probably 
are  not  inconsistent  so  long  as  tlie  elements  of  discord  retain 
the  vagueness  of  spoken  words.     IMera  seripta  manet, 

'  Wlien,  however,  disagreements  actually  &Bist,  the  opposite 
com'se  must  be  pursued ;  in  such  a  case  conversation  has  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  become  debate ;  and  in  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment something  is  likely  to  be  thrown  out  offensive  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  ^  Adversaries  generally  meet,  not  to  end  a 
dispute,  but  to  continue  it ;  not  to  effect  reconciliation,  but  to 
gain  a  victory ;  they  are,  therefore,  likely  to  remember  dif- 
ferently wliat  is  said,  to  pnt  very  varied  intei'pretatione  on  tones 
and  looks,  and  to  find  fresh  aliment  of  sti-ife  in  the  means  em- 
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ployed  for  its  tei-miriation.  Even  when  advei'saries  meet  for  the 
express  pvni^ose  of  being  reconciled,  they  ai'e  very  apt  to  slide 
insensibly  into  tlie  opposite  course,  and  thus  to  widen  the  breach 
which  you  are  anxious  to  have  closed.  It  would  be  an  odd  way 
of  preventing  a  fight  between  game  cocks  to  bring  tliem  into 
the  same  pit.' 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  where  there  are  a  number 
of  persons  possessed  with  some  strong  prejudices  which  you 
wish  to  break  down,  you  have  a  much  better  chance  by  deahng 
with  them  one  by  one,  than  together ;  because  they  keep  each 
other  in  coiintenance  in  holding  out  against  sti'ong  reasons  to 
which  they  can  find  no  answer;  and  are  ashamed — each  in 
presence  of  tiie  I'est — to  go  back  from  what  they  have  said,  and 
own  conviction.  But  if  you  nntie  the  faggot,  you  may  break 
the  sticks  one  by  one. 

And  again,  if  yon  wish  to  make  the  most  of  your  station  and 
character,  so  as  to  overbear  superior  reasons  on  the  other  side, 
do  not  bring  them  together,  lest  some  of  tliem  should  press  you 
with  arguments  or  objections  which  you  cannot  answer,  and  the 
rest  should  be  ashamed  to  decide,  through  mere  deference  to 
yon,  against  what  each  feels  must  be  iii&  general  conviction ; 
but  if  you  take  them  one  by  one,  each  will  probably  be  ashamed 
of  setting  up  himself  singly  against  you ;  you  will  be  likely  to 
prevail  at  least  with  each  one  who  cannot  himself  refute  you  ; 
and  thrae  will  probably  be  tlie  majority.' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  tliere  are  some  prevailing  prejudices 
that  are  on  your  side,  and  cool  argument  would  weigh  against  you, 
then,  according  to  what  has  been  said  just  above,  you  can  inore 
easily  manage  a  number  of  men  together,  than  each  singly. 

It  is  told  of  tile  celebrated  Wilkes,  that  at  some  public  meet- 
ing he  sat  next  to  a  person  who,  being  ill-pleased  with  the  couree 
mattere  were  talcing,  kept  exclaiming,  'I  cannot  allow  this  to 


'  Some  Reviewer,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  takes  for  granted  that  I  am  here  de- 
scribing my  own  pi'aetioe.  On  the  same  principle  he  wonld,  one  m»y  suppose,  if 
he  henrd  of  some  anatomist,  who  had  pointed  out  the  atuntion  of  the  yital  parts 
of  tlie  human  frame,  where  a  wound  was  likely  to  pl-ove  mortal,  conclude  that 
the  man  musf  U  an  amasdn  I 

It  is  not  perhaps  wonderful  that  a  person  of  low  moral  principle  should  infer — 
judging  fcota  himself — that  one  who  lenmai  of  some  crafty  trick  will  be  sure  to 
pmctiae  it.  But  any  one  of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  aeutencss,  will  perceive 
tiiBt  a  person  who  does  pvactise  such  tiiclra,  ■?  not  very  likely  to  pttblish  a  deecrip- 
li<m  of  them.  Bnrglara  &q  not  aend  word  t*  'he  raafiter  of  a  house  at  what  point 
they  dedgn  tfl  break  in. 
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go  on!  I  must  take  the  sense  of  the  Meeting  on  this  point,' 
Wherenpon  "WUkes  is  aaid  to  have  whispered  to  him,  '  Do  8o,  if 
yon  will ;  I'll  take  the  nonsense  of  the  meeting  against  you, 
and  beat  you.' 

Some  persons  have  an  excessive  dread  of  following  in  tJie 
wake  of  another ;  wishing  to  he  accounted  tiie  originators  of 
any  measure  they  advocate.  In  dealing  with  a  man  of  tliis 
cliaracter,  you  must  be  ready  (supposing  you  are  more  anxious 
to  effect  some  good  object,  than  to  obtain  the  credit  of  it)  to 
humour  this  kind  of  vanity,  by  allowing  him  to  take  the  lead, 
and  to  fancy,  if  he  insists  on  it,  that  the  view  he  adopts  was  a 
snggration  of  his  own.  Many  a  man's  cO"0]jeration  may  be 
pui'chased  at  this  price,  who  would  have  disdained  the  thought 
of  favouring  anotlier  person's  scheme.  You  must  be  prepared, 
tlierefore,  if  you  are  acting  with  true  singleness  of  purpose,  to 
say,  with  the  hero  in  the  jEneid, 

,    .    ,    .    '  hjeo  dira  niao  dum  viilnere  pestis 
Piilsa  cadat,  putpiam  remenbo  ing]oLiii9  nrtem.' 

In  dealing  with  those  who  have  prejudices  to  be  got  over, 
and  whose  co-operation  or  conviction  you  wish  for,  it  is  well 
worth  remembering  that  there  are  two  opposite  kinds  of  dispo- 
sition in  men,  requiring  opposite  treatment.  One  man,  perhaps 
intelligent,  and  not  destitute  of  candour,  but  with  a  consider- 
able share  of  what  phrenologists  call  the  organs  of  Firmness, 
andof  Combativenes8,will  set  himself  t«  find  objections  to  your 
proposals  or  views ;  and  the  more  you  urge  him  to  come  ti,>  an 
immediate  decision  on  your  side,  and  own  himself  overcome  by 
your  arguments,  the  more  i-eaolutely  he  will  maintain  Ins  fii-st 
position,  and  wiU  at  length  commit  himself  irrevocably  to  op- 
position. Tour  wisest  course,  tlierefore,  with  such  a  man  wiU 
be,  after  having  laid  before  him  your  reasons,  to  recommend 
him  to  reflect  calmly  on  them,  and  so  leave  him  to  consult  his 
pillow.  And  it  will  often  happen  that  he  will  reason  himself 
into  your  views.  Leave  tlie  arrow  sticking  in  his  prejiidice, 
and  it  will  gradually  bleed  to  death. 

"With  anotlier  man,  of  a  very  different  character,  it  will  be 
wise  to  pursue  an  opposite  couree.  If  you  urge  him  with  the 
strongest  reasons,  and  answer  all  his  objections,  and  then  leave 
hiin  apparently  a  convert,  you  will  tind  the  next  time  yon  meet 
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liim,  that  you  have  all  to  do  over  again ;  eveiything  that  you 
had  said  having  faded  away.  Your  only  security  with  such  a 
man,  is  to  continue  pressing  him,  till  he  has  distinctly  given  hie 
consent,  or  plainly  declared  his  acquiescence ; — till  you  have 
brought  him,  as  it  were,  foi-mally  to  pass  the  Act  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  his  own  mind,  and  to  have  tlius  committed  himself  in 
your  favour. 

Of  course,  you  must  watch  for  any  symptoms  that  may  in- 
dicate which  kind  of  man  you  have  to  deal  with. 

AnoUier  caution  to  be  observed  is,  that  in  combating,  whether 
as  a  speaker  or  a  writer,  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  inaintain- 
ing  unpopular  trutlis,  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  should  be,  to 
adduce  what  ie  sufficient,  and  not  m/uch  more  than  is  sufficient 
to  prove  your  conclusion.  If  you  can  but  satisfy  men  that 
yom-  opinion  is  decidedly  more  probable  than  the  opposite,  you 
will  have  carried  your  point  more  efieetually  than  if  you  go  on, 
much  beyond  this,  to  demonstrate;  by  a  multitude  of  the  most 
forcible  ai-guments,  the  extreme  ahsurdity  of  tliinking  differently, 
till  you  have  affronted  the  self-esteem  of  some,  and  awakened 
the  distrust  of  others.  'Some  will  be  stimg  by  a  feeling  of 
shame  passing  off  into  r^eutment,  which  stops  tlieir  eai-a 
against  argimient.  They  could  have  borne  perhaps  to  change 
their  opinion :  but  not,  so  to  change  it  as  to  tax  their  former 
opinion  with  tlie  grossest  folly.  They  would  be  so  sorry  to 
thinh  tliey  had  been  blinded  to  such  an  excess,  and  are  so 
angiy  with  him  who  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  think 
BO,  that  these  feelings  determine  them  not  to  think  it.  They 
try  (and  it  is  an  attempt  which  few  persons  ever  make  in  vain) 
to  shut  their  eyes  against  an  hmnihating  conviction :  and  thus, 
the  very  tiiumphant  foree  of  the  reasoning  adduced,  serves  to 
harden  them  against  admitting  the  conclusion ;  ranch  as  one 
may  conceive  Eoman  soldiers  desperately  holding  out  an  un- 
tenable fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  from  apprehension  of 
being  made  to  pass  wnd&F  tJie  yoke  by  the  victors,  should  they 
surrender, 

'  Others  again,  perhaps  comparatively  strangera  to  the  ques 
tion,  and  not  prejudiced,  or  not  sti'ongly  prejudiced,  against 
your  conclusion,  b\it  ready  to  admit  it  if  suppoi'ted  by  suffi- 
cient arguments,  will  sometimes,  if  your  arguments  ai-e  very 
much  Imfond  what  is  sufficient,  have  their  suspicions  roused  by 
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this  very  circumstance.  '  Can  it  be  possible,'  they  will  say, 
'  that  a  coiieluaion  so  very  obvious  as  this  is  made  to  appear, 
shonld  not  have  been  admitted  long  ago?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  such  and  such  eminent  pbilosophere,  divines,  statesmen,  &c. 
should  have  been  all  tlieir  lives  under  delusions  so  gross?' 
Hence  they  ai'e  apt  to  infer,  either  that  the  author  has  mis- 
taken the  opinions  of  thcee  he  imaging  opposed  to  him,  or 
else,  tliat  there  is  some  subtle  fallacy  in  his  arguments," 

This  is  a  distrust  that  reminds  one  of  the  stoiy  related  by  a 
French  writer,  M,  Say,  of  some  one  who,  for  a  wager,  stood  a 
whole  day  on  one  of  the  bridges  of  Paris,  offering  to  sell  a  five- 
franc  piece  for  one  franc,  and  (naturally)  not  finding  a  pui-chaser. 
In  this  way,  the  very  clearness  and  force  of  the  demonstration 
will,  with  some  minds,  have  an  opposite  tendency  to  the  one 
desired.  Labonrere  who  are  employed  iu  driving  wedges  into  a 
block  of  wood,  are  careful  to  use  blows  of  no  greater  force 
than  is  just  sufficient.  If  they  strike  too  hard,  the  elasticity 
of  the  wood  will  throw  mt  the  wedge. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  effect  produced  by  aiij' 
writing  or  speech  of  an  argumentative  character,  on  any  sub- 
jects on  wliicli  divei-sity  of  opinion  prevails,  may  be  compared — 
supposing  the  ai'gument  to  be  of  any  weight — to  the  effects  of  a 
fire-engine  on  a  conflagration.  That  portion  of  the  water  which 
falls  on  solid  stone  walls,  is  poured  out  where  it  is  not  needed, 
Tliat,  again,  which  falls  on  blazing  beams  and  rafters,  is  cast  off  in 
volumes  of  hissing  steam,  and  will  seldom  avail  to  c[nench  the  fire. 
Ent  that  which  is  poured  on  wood-work  that  is  just  beginning  to 
kindle,  may  stop  the  burning ;  and  that  which  wets  the  raftere 
not  yet  ignited,  but  in  danger,  may  save  them  from  catcliing 
fire.  Even  so,  tliose  who  already  concur  with  the  writer  as  to 
some  point,  will  feel  gratified  with,  and  perhaps  bestow  high 
commendation  on  an  able  defence  of  the  opinions  they  already 
held  ;  and  those,  again,  who  have  fully  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  opposite  side,  are  more  likely  to  be  displeased  tlian  to  be 
convinced.  But  both  of  these  parties  ai-e  left  nearly  in  the 
same  mind  as  before.  Those,  however,  who  are  in  a  hesitating 
and  doubtful  state,  may  very  likely  be  decided  by  forcible  argu- 


'  MemenU  of  RIietoHc,  Part  1,  ch.  iil,  g  8. 
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ments.  And  tlioee  who  have  not  Mtherto  considered  the  subject, 
may  be  induced  to  adopt  opinions  which  they  find  supported  by 
the  strong^t  reasons.  But  the  readiest  and  warmest  approba- 
tion a  writer  meets  with,  will  usually  be  from  those  whom  he 
has  not  convinced,  because  they  were  convinced  ab-eady.  And 
the  effect  the  most  impoi'tant  and  the  most  difScult  to  be  pro- 
diiced,  he  will  usually,  when  he  does  produce  it,  hear  the  least 
of.  Those  whom  he  may  have  induced  to  reconsider,  and  gra- 
dually to  alter,  previously  fixed  opinions,  ai-e  not  likely,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  be  very  forwai-d  in  proclaiming  the  change. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  Mnd  of  persons  to  deal  with,  in 
any  kind  of  negotiation,  is  a  caviUer.  Of  these,  some  are  sach 
from  msidtous  design,  and  some  from  intellectual  deficiency.  A 
caviller  is  on  the  look  out  for  objections,  valid  or  invalid,  to 
everything  that  is  proposed,  or  done,  or  said ;  and  wiU  seldom 
fail  to  tmd  some  No  power,  no  liberty,  can  be  eiitnist«d  to  any 
one,  winch  may  not,  possibly  or  conceivably,  be  abused ;  and 
the  caviUer  takes  for  gi'anted  that  it  always  vnU  be  abused ; — 
that  eveiything  that  is  left  to  any  one's  discretion,  must  be  left 
to  his  mdiscretion ; — and  that,  in  short,  no  one  wiU  ever  be  re- 
eti-ained  from  doing  any  thing  that  he  may  do,  by  a  sense  of 
honoiu',  or  by  common  prudence,  or  by  regard  for  character. 

It  would  be  easy  for  such  a  man  to  prove,  d  priori,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  such  a  system  as  the  British  Constitution  to  work 
well,  or  to  continue  to  subsist  at  all.  The  king  may  put  his 
veto  on  a  Bill  which  has  passed  botli  Houses ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  Public  will  refuse  supplies ;  and  so,  the  govemment 
must  come  to  a  dead  lock.  Or,  the  King  may  create  a  great 
batch  of  Peers,  and  bribe  a  majority  of  the  Commons,  and  so 
make  himself  absolute.  Or  again,  the  King  may  pai-don  aU 
criminals,  and  thus  nullify  the  administi-ation  of  justice.  Or 
again,  he  may  appoint  to  all  tlie  Bishopricks,  and  to  a  gi-eat 
number  of  livings,  men  of  Socinian  or  Bomish  tendencies,  who 
will  explain  away  all  our  formularies,  and  wholly  subvert  the 
system  of  our  Church. 

The  institution  of  an  order  of  persons  called  Parochial  Visi- 
tors, having  the  office  of  assisting  and  acting  under  the  Minister 
of  each  parish,  and  serving  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween him  and  the  parishionei-s,  and  "Standing  in  a  relation  to 
each,  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  attendants,  m  an  hospital  towards 
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the  physician  and  the  patients — this  has  heen  assailed  in  a 
similar  way  by  eavillere.  '  Are  these  Yisitore,'  it  was  said, '  to 
have  tlie  cure  of  souls  ?  Are  they  to  expound  Sciipture  to  the 
people,  and  give  them  religious  instruction  and  admonition,  just 
as  the  pastor  does  ?  If  so,  they  ought  to  be  regularly  ordained 
clergymen ;  and  should  be  called  curates.  Or,  are  they  merely 
to  be  the  bearers  of  communications  between  the  people  and  the 
pastor,  and  not  to  venture,  without  his  express  ordei"s,  to  read 
a  passage  of  Scripture  to  a  sick  man,  or  to  explain  to  him  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  '  Publican'  or  '  Phai-isee  ?'  In  that 
case  they  will  fall  into  contempt  as  triflers.' 

If  you  answer  that  they  ai-e  not  to  be  so  rigidly  resti-icted  as 
tliat ;  but  ai-e  to  I'eserve  for  the  Minister  any  important  or  diffi- 
cult points ;  the  caviller  will  reply — 'And  who  is  to  be  the  judge 
what  m-6  the  most  important  and  diificult  points,  and  what 
the  easier  and  more  obvious.  If  this  is  to  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Visitor  himself,  he  wiU  take  eveiything  into  his 
own  hands ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Minister,  then,  the 
Visitor  will  be  nothing  but  a  mere  messenger,'  In  like  manner 
it  might  be  asked,  whether  the  nui-se  in  an  hospital  is  to  admi- 
nister or  withhold  medicines,  and  perform  surgical  operations, 
at  discretion,  and  in  short,  to  nsui-p  all  the  functions  of  the 
physician,  or  whether  she  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  smooth  a 
patient's  pillow,  or  moisten  his  lips,  or  wipe  his  brow,  witliout  a 
written  order  from  the  doctor, 

Tlie  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  were  perverse  enough,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  there  had  been  camUlers  among  them,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  find  plausible  objections  to  the  appointment 
by  Moses  of  the  seventy  Eldere,  who  were  to  decide  all  small 
matters,  and  to  reserve  the  weightier  ones  for  him.  'Who  is 
to  be  the  judge,'  it  might  have  been  said, — '  which  are  the 
weightier  causes  ?  If,  tbe  Elders  themselves,  then  they  may 
keep  aU  mattere  In  their  own  hands,  and  leave  no  junsdiction 
at  idl  in  Moses :  but  if  he  is  to  be  consulted  on  each  point,  he 
will  not  be  saved  any  trouble  at  al] ;  because  every  case  will 
have  to  be  laid  before  him.' 

Keverfheless  the  plan  did  seem  on  the  whole  to  work  well ; 
and  so  it  was  found,  in  practice,  with  the  institution  of  Pai-ochial 
Visitore ;  and  so,  with  the  British  Constitution. 

One  course  generally  adopted  by  the  caviller,  with  I'espect  to 
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any  proposal  that  is  brouglit  forward,  is,  if  it  be  made  in  g- 
terms,  to  call  for  detailed  pwrticulars,  and  to  say,  '  explain  dis- 
tinctly what  kind  of  regulations  you  wish  for,  and  what  ai'e  tlie 
changes  you  think  needful,  and  who  are  the  pereons  to  whom 
yon  would  entrust  the  management  of  the  matter,'  &c.  If  again, 
any  of  these  details  are  given,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  some 
plausible  objection  to  one  or  more  of  these,  and  to  join  issue  on 
that  point,  as  involving  the  whole  question.  Sancho  Panza's 
Baratarian  physician  did  not  at  once  lay  down  the  decision  that 
his  patient  was  to  have  no  dinner  at  all ;  but  only  objected  to 
each  separate  dish  to  which  he  was  disposed  to  help  liimself. 

The  only  way  to  meet  a  caviller  is  to  expose  the  whole  system 
of  caviUing,  and  say,  '  if  I  had  proposed  so  and  so,  you  would 
have  had  your  cavil  ready;  just  as  yoii  have  now.' 

But  in  proposing  any  scheme,  the  best  way  is,  to  guai-d,  in 
the  firet  instance,  against  cavils  on  details,  and  establish,  first 
that  some,  thing  of  such  and  such  a  chai'acter  is  desirable ;  then 
proceeding  to  settle  eacli  of  the  paiiicular  points  of  detail,  one 
by  one.  And  this  is  the  ordinary  course  of  experienced  men ; 
who,  as  it  were,  cut  a  measure  into  mouthfuls,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  readily  swallowed ;  dividing  the  whole  measure  into  a 
series  of  resolutions ;  each  of  which  will  perhaps  pass  by  a  lai-ge 
majority,  though  the  whole  at  once,  if  proposed  at  once  as  a 
whole,  might  have  been  rejected.  !For,  supposing  it  to  consist 
of  four  clauses,  A,  B,  0,  and  D ;  if  out  of  an  assembly  of  one 
hundred  pereons,  twenty  are  opposed  to  clause  A,  and  eighty 
in  favour  of  it,  and  twenty  others  are  opposed  to  clause  B, 
which  is  supported  by  all  the  rest,  and  the  hkewith  0,  and  jD, 
then,  if  the  whole  were  put  to  the  vote  at  once,  tliere  would  be 
a  majority  of  eighty  to  twenty  against  it:  whereas,  if  divided, 
there  would  be  that  majority  in  favour  of  it. 

It  is  fairly  to  be  i-equired,  however,  that  a  man  should 
really  AtMje— though  he  may  not  think  it  wise  to  jproduce  it 
in  tlie  fii-st  instance — some  definite  plan  for  carrying  into  effect 
whatever  he  proposes.  Else,  he  may  be  one  of  another  class  of 
persons  as  difficult  to  negotiate  witli,  and  as  likely  to  baffle  any 
measure  as  the  preceding.  Tliere  are  some,  and  not  a  few, 
who  cast  scorn  on  any  sober  practical  scheme  by  drawing  bright 
pictures  of  a  Utopia  which  can  never  be  realized,  eitlier  from 
their  having  more  of  imagination  than  judgment,  or  from  a 
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E.  g.  '  What  is  wanted^  is,  not  this  and  that  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  electing  Memhers  of  Parliament,— but  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  truly  honest,  enlightened,  and  pati-iotic  men.  It 
is  vain  to  talk  of  any  system  of  Chnreh-government,  or  of 
improved  Church-discipline,  or  any  alterations  in  our  Services, 
or  revision  of  the  Bible-translation ;  whai  we  want  is  a  zealous 
and  tnily  evangelical  miniati'y,  whoshall  assidTiously  inculcate  on 
all  tlie  people  pure  Gospel  doctiine.  It  is  vain  to  cast  cannon 
and  to  raise  ti-oops ;  what  is  wanted,  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  war,  is  an  army  of  well-equipped  and  well-disciplined  men, 
under  tlie  command  of  generals  who  are  thoroughly  mastei-s  of 
the  art  of  wai-,'  *fec.  And  thus  one  may,  in  every  depaiiment 
of  life,  go  on  indefinitely  maldng  iine  speeches  that  can  lead  to 
no  practical  i-esutf,  except  to  create  a  disgust  for  everything  that 
is  practical. 

When,  (in  1832,)  public  attention  was  called  to  the  enormous 
mischiefs  aiising  from  the  system  of  Ti'ansportation,  we  were 
told  in  reply,  in  a  style  of  florid  and  indignant  declamation,  that 
the  real  cause  of  all  the  enormities  complained  of,  w^as,  a  '  want 
of  suflicient  j'^r  of  Ood;  (!)  and  that  ttie  only  remedy  wanted 
was,  an  increased  fear  of  God  I  As  if,  when  tlie  unhealthiness 
of  some  locality  had  been  pointed  out,  and  a  suggestion  had 
been  thrown  out  for  providing  sewers,  and  draining  mai'shes, 
it  had  been  replied  that  the  root  of  the  evil  was,  a  prevailing 
waM  of  hsalth  ;—'iki?X  it  was  strange,  this— the  true  cause- 
should  have  been  overlooked; — and  tliat  tlie  remedy  of  all 
would  be  to  provide  restored  health  I 

As  for  the  penal  colonies,  all  that  is  required  to  make  them 
efficient,  is,  we  must  suppose,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  enacting  that 
'  "Whereas,  &c.,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  tliat  from  and  after  the 
first  of  January  next  ensuing,  all  peraons  shall  feai'  God !" 

It  is  such  Utopian  declaimers  that  give  plai^ibilitj  to  the 
objections  of  the  cavillers  above  noticed. 

It  is  but  fair,  after  one  has  admitted  (supposing  it  is  what 
ought  to  be  admitted)  tlie  desirableness  of  the  end  proposed,  to 
call  on  the  other  pai-ty  to  say  wiiether  he  knows,  or  can  think 
of,  any  means  by  which  tliat  end  can  be  attained. 

'  See  LslitTi  ta  Mart  Orey ;  and  niso  Lectures  on  FotitUal  Meaaomy. 
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FRIENDS. 

COSTLY  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  lest,  whilo  a  man 
maketb  liia  train  longer,  he  make  bis  wmgs  sborter.  I 
reckon  to  be  ctetly,  not  them  alone  which  chai'ge  the  purse,  but 
which  are  weaiisome  and  importune'  in  suits.  Ordinaiy  fol- 
lowers ought  to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  than  countenance, 
recommendation,  and  protection  from  wrongs.  Factious  fol- 
lowers are  worse  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not  upon'  aifection 
to  him  with  whom  they  range  themselv^,  but  npon  discontent- 
ment' conceived  against  some  other;  whereupon  commonly 
ensueth  that  ill  intelligence'  tliat  we  many  times  see  between 
great  pereonages.  Likewise  glorious'  followers,  who  make 
themBeivee  as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those  they 
follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience,  for  they  taint  business  through 
want  of  secrecy ;  and  they  export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make 
him  a  return  in  envy.  There  is  a  kind  of  followere,  likewise, 
which  are  dangerous,  being  indeed  espials,'  which  inquire  tlie 
secrets  of  the  house,  and  bear  tales  of  them  to  others ;  yet  such 
men  many  times  ai'e  in  great  favour,  for  they  are  officious,'  and 
commonly  exchange  tales.     The  following  by  certain  estates'  of 


'  Importune,    Imporiwnate. 

'  More  slmll  thy  penjttnt  sighs,  his  endksae  mercy  pleitse  ; 
Tlmn  ■tlieir  importune  8uit8~whioh  dreame  tliat  wordes  God's  wrathe  appease' 

— Surrey, 
'  Upon.    In  consequeTKx  of.    'Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away]  iipoH  igno- 
ranue  tbey  were  ngain  demanded.' — Hayward. 

'  Discontentment,     DisconteJtt.    '  Tell  of  jonr  enemies,  and  disamUntments.' — 
State  Trials,  1600. 

*  ni  intelligeiioe.     Bad  terms.    'He  lived  rather  in  a  lair  intelligence,  than  in 
any  friendship  with  tlie  favourites.' — Clarendon. 

'  Glorious.     BcBitful 

'  We  liave  not 
Received  into  our  bosom,  and  our  gi'aoe, 
A  glorious  lazy  drone.' — Massinger. 

*  Espials.    Spials  ;  spies.    See  page  436. 
'  OfilciouB.     Useful ;  doing  good  o^kes. 

'  Tet,  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Ofeious  ;  but  to  thee,  eartli's  inliabitanti'— JfiWoil. 
fi  Estates  of  men.     Ordei's  of  men.     See  page  208. 
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men,  answerable  to  that  ^vliicb  a  great  man  himself  professeth 
(as  of  soldiers  to  him  that  hath  been  employed  in  the  wai-s,  and 
the  like),  bath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,"  and  well  talien  even  in 
monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too  much  pomp  or  popularity ;  but 
the  moat  honourable  kind  of  following  is  to  be  followed  as  one 
tliat  apprehendetb"  to  advance  virtue  aud  desert  in  all  sorts  of 
persons ;  and  yet,  vehere  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  sufficiency, 
it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more  passable  than  with  the  more 
able :  and,  besides,  to  speak  ti'uth  in  base  times,  active  men  are 
of  more  use  than  virtuous.  It  is  true,  that  in  government  it  is 
good  to  use  men  of  one  rank  equally ;  for  to  countenance  some 
exti-aordinarily  is  to  make  them  insolent,  and  the  rest  discontent,' 
because  tliey  may  claim  a  due ;  but  conti'ariwise  in  favoui',  to 
use  men  with  much  difference'  and  election,  is  good ;  for  it 
maketh  the  pereons  preferred  more  thankful,  and  the  rest  more 
officious ;  because  all  is  of  favour.  It  is  good  discretion  not  to 
make  too  much  of  any  roan  at  the  firet,  because  one  cannot 
hold  out  that  propoi-tion.  To  be  governed  (as  we  call  it),  by 
one,  ie  not  safe,  for  it  shows  softness,'  and  gives  a  freedom  to 
scandal  and  disreputation ;'  for  those  that  would  not  censure  or 
speak  ill  of  a  man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those 
that  are  so  great  with  them,  and  tlierehy  wound  tlieir  honour; 
yet  to  be  disti-acted  with  many,  is  worse,  for  it  makes  men  to 
be  of  the  last  impression,  and  fuU  of  change.     To  take  advice 


'  Civil.      Deeorom.     'Where  rii«i  Speecli  nnd  soft  persuoaion  hung.'— /"npc. 

'  Appvehond,     Toeontsive;  to  take  in  as  an  ohjisi. 
'  On  we  want  obedience,  then, 
To  Him,  or  posably  his  loye  desert. 
Who  foran'd  ua  from,  the  dwat,  and  placed  us  here, 
Frill  to  the  utmost  measure  of  -wiiat  bliss 
Human  dedrea  can  seek,  or  appreheitd?'— Milton. 

*  Sufficiency,    Ability.    See  page  a'ZS. 

*  Discontent.     Discontented.      'Tlie  diacountenanccd  ivaA  diacontent,  these  the 
Earl  angles  out,  as  best  for  his  purpose.' — Haymard. 

'  IMfferenoe.    Oistinetion.     'Our  conatitution  does  not  only  malie  a  diffsrena 
bativeen  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  but  even  among  the  guilty,  between  such  an 
are  more  or  leas  observed.' — Addison. 
'  Softnesa.     Weakness. 

'  Under  a  shepherd  softs  and  negligent, 
The  wolfe  hath  many  a  ahecp  and  lambe  to  rent.'— ffliaws)-. 
'  Disreputation.     Pi^-epute.     '  Gluttony  is  not  in  such  disreputation  among 
men  as  dronkenness.' — Bishop  Tat/ior, 
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of  Bome  few  friends,  is  ever  honourable ;  for  loobere-on  many 
times  see  more  than  gamestere ;  and  the  vale  best  diecovereth 
the  hill.  There  is  Uttle  friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of 
all  between  equals,  which  w^  wont'  to  be 'magnified.  That 
that  is,  is  between  superior  and  inferior,  whose  fortunes  may 
comprehend  tlie  one  the  otlier. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Tkey  taint  business  tlvrougK  want  of  seareai/.' 

Heniy  Taylor,  in  the  Statesmam,,  has  a  good  remark  on  the 
advantage  of  trusting  thormighl/y  rather  than  pa/rlicdly.  For 
there  are  some  who  will  be  more  likely  to  betray  one  secret,  if 
one  only  is  confided,  than  if  they  felt  themselves  confidants 
altogether.  They  will  then,  he  thinks,  be  less  likely  to  give  a 
boastful  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  by  betray- 
ing it. 

'  A  kind  qf/oUowe?'s  which  leaf  tales.^ 

It  is  observable  that  flatterere  are  usually  tale-bearere.  Thus 
we  have  in  Proverbs  the  caution,  '  He  that  goeth  about  as  a 
tale-bearer,  revealeth  secrets  ;  therefore  meddle  not  with  him 
that  flattereth  with  his  hps.' 

'■Lookffrs-on  many  times  see  more  than  gamesters? 

This  proverbial  maxim,  which  bears  witness  to  the  advantage 
sometimes  possessed  by  an  observant  by-stander  over  thtae 
actually  engaged  in  any  transaction,  has  a  parallel  in  an  Iiish 
proverb : 

He  13  a  good  hurler  that's  on  tie  ditcli. 
'  Wont     Aicu^iomcd.     See  page  43B. 
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'  To  countenainGe  some  extraordinarily  is  to  make  them  •msolent.^ 

"Men  very  often  raise  up  some  troublesome  persons  into 
importance,  and  afterwards  tiy  in  vain  to  get  rid  of  them.  So 
also,  they  give  encom-agement  to  some  dangerous  principle  or 
practice,  in  order  to  sei-ve  a  present  purpose,  and  then  find  it 
turned  against  themselves.  The  horae  in  the  fable,  who  seek- 
ing aid  against  his  enemy,  the  stag,  had  allowed  an  insidious 
ally  to  mount,  and  to  put  liia  bit  into  his  moutli,  found  it  after- 
wai-ds  no  easy  matter  to  unseat  him.  Tima,  too,  according  to 
the  proverb,  the  little  birds,  which  ai-e  chasing  about  the  full- 
grown  cuckoo,  had  themselves  reai'ed  it  as  a  nesliing. 

The  Spring  was  come,  and  the  nest  was  made, 

And  the  little  bird  all  her  eggs  had  laid. 

When  a  cuckoo  came  to  the  door  to  beg 

She  wonld  iindlj  adopt  another  e^ ; 

For  I  have  not  leisure,  upon  mj  word, 

To  nttend  to  Buoh  things,  said  the  roving  bifd. 

There  was  hardly  room  for  them  all  in  the  nest, 

But  the  egg  was  admitted  along  with  the  reat ; 

And  the  foatei'-birde  pla^d  their  part  ao  well. 

That  BOOQ  the  yirang  ouokoo  had  chipp'd  the  shell ; 

Poi'  the  Billy  bir^Bl  thoy  could  not  aee 

That  Lheir  foBtec-ehiolt  th^r  plague  would  be ; 

And  80  big  and  saucy  the  cuckoo  gi'ew, 

That  no  peace  at  laat  in  the  neat  thay  knew. 

He  peok'd  and  he  hnatled  the  old  birds  about; 

And  as  for  the  young  ones,  he  jostled  them  out 

Till  at  length  tliey  sninmoned  their  Meoda  to  their  aid, 

"Wven,  robin,  and  sparrow,  not  one  delay'd, 

And  joining  together,  neighbour  with  neighbour. 

They  drove  ont  the  ouokoo  with  infinite  labour. 

But  the  cuckoo  was  Hedged,  and  laughed  to  see 

How  fhey  vainly  chased  him  from  tree  to  ti'ce ; 

Tliey  had  nuraed  him  ao  well,  he  was  grown  the  stronger, 

And  now  he  needed  their  help  no  longer. 

Give  place,  or  power,  or  trust,  to  none 

Who  will  make  an  ill  use  of  what  they  have  won. 

For  when  you  have  reai'd  tie  cuekoo-gu^t. 

Twill  be  hard  to  drfve  him  out  of  the  nest; 

And  harder  still,  when  away  he's  flown, 

To  hunt  down  the  cuckoo  now  fnBy  grown,' 

'  From  a  periodical  called  The  Th-rn  Briton. 
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ESSAY  XLIX.    OP  SUITOES. 

MANY  ill  matters  and  projects  are  undertaken,  and  private 
suits  do  putrefy  the  public  good.  Many  good  matters  are 
undei'taken  with  bad  minds- — I  mean  not  only  coiTupt  minds,' 
biit  crafty  minds,  that  intend  not  performance.  Some  embrace 
snitfi,  which  never  mean  to  deal  effecttially  in  them ;  but  if  they 
see  there  may  be  life  in  the  matter,  by  some  othei'  mean,'  they 
will  be  content  to  wiji  a  thank,"  or  take  a  second'  reward,  or,  at 
least,  to  make  use  in  the  meantime  of  the  suitor's  hopes.  Some 
take  hold  of  suits  only  for  an  occasion  to  cross  some  other,  or 
to  make'  an  information,  whereof  they  coold  not  otlierwise  have 
apt  pi-etext,  without  care  what  become  of  the  suit  when  the 
tmn  is  served  ;  or,  generally,  to  make  other  men's  business  a 
kind  of  entertainment''  to  bimg  in  theii'  own ;  nay,  Bome  under- 
take suits  with  a  full  purpose  to  let  them  fall,  to  the  end  to 
gratify  the  adverse  party,  or  competitor.  Surely  there  is  in 
some  sort  a  right  in  eveiy  suit :  either  a  right  of  equity,  if  it  be 
a  snit  of  conti'oversy,  or  a  right  of  desert,  if  it  be  a  suit  of 
petition.  If  affection  lead  a  man  to  favour  the  wrong  side  in 
justice,  let  him  rather  use  his  countenance  to  compound  the 
matter  than  to  cany  it.  K  affection  lead  a  man  to  favour  the 
less  worthy  in  desei-t,  let  him  do  it  without  depraving'  or  dis- 
abling the  better  deaerper.  Li  suits  which  a  man  doth  not 
well  understand,  it  is  good  to  refer  them  to  some  friend  of  tiiist 


'  Mean.    Means,     See  page  201. 

'  A  thank.    Seldom  used  in  the  aitigiilar.     '  The  fool  eoith  I  Lave  no  ihank  fop 
ay?  my  good  deed  ;  and  tliey  that  eat  my  bread  speak  evil  of  me.' — Ecchis,  xx.  16. 
'Second.    Secon-dary;  itifeiior. 

'  Each  glaneo,  each  grace, 
Keep  thdr  first  Inetre  and  maintain  their  place, 
Not  ui:on,d  yet  to  any  other  face."— -Bi'jitfcn. 
'Make.      Give.     'They  all  with  one  ooasent  began  to  make  excass.' — Ltiix 
xiT,  18. 

'  Entertainment.  Freliininary  eommumcaiion.  '  Tlie  queen  desires  yon  to  use 
dome  gentle  entertainment  to  Laertes,  hefore  you  Ml  to  play.' — ShaJcespere, 

'  DepraTe.  To  vilifi/.  '  And  that  knowath  oonsoieDce,  ich  earn  nogt  to  chide, 
ne  to  deprave  the  personne.' — Piers  Ploughman.  'Envy  is  blind,  and  can  do 
nothii^  but  ifeproiie  and  apeak  ill  of  virtuous  doing.' — BermeU. 
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and  judgment,  that  may  report  whether  he  may  deal  in  them 
with  honour ;  but  let  him  chuse  well  his  referendaries,'  for  else 
he  may  be  led  by  the  nose.  Suitors  are  so  distasted'  with 
delays  and  abuses,'  that  plain  dealing  in  denying  to  deal  in 
Buits  at  firet,  and  reporting  the  success  barely,  and  in  chal- 
lenging no  more  thanlts  than  one  hath  deserved,  is  grown  not 
only  honourable,  but  also  gi-acious.  In  suits  of  favour,  the 
first  coming  ought  to  take  little  place ;'  so  far  forth"  considera- 
tion may  be  had  of  his  trust,  that  if  intelligence  of  the  matter 
could  not  othei-wise  have  been  had  but  by  him,  advantage  be 
not  taken  of  the  note,'  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means, 
and  in  some  sort  recompensed  for  his  discovery.  To  be  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  a  suit  is  simplicity,  as  well  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  right  thereof  is  want  of  conscience.  Secrecy  in  suits  is  a 
gi'eat  mean  of  obtaining ;  for  voicing'  them  to  be  in  forwardness 
may  discourage  some  kind  of  suitors,  but  doth  quicken'  and 
awake  others ;  but  timing  of  the  suit  is  tlie  principal — timing, 
I  say,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  person  who  shoold  gi-ant  it, 
but  in  respect  of  those  which  are  like  to  cross  it.  Let  a  man, 
in  the  choice  of  his  mean,"  rather  chuse  the  fittest  mean  than 
the  greatest  mean  ;  and  rather  them  that  deal  in  cei-tain  things, 

'  Eeferendai-ies.    Jieferees.     '  Wlio    was    legate    at    tlie    dooings,    -who    waa 
refermidarie,  who  was  preaidente,  who  was  pi'eaente,' — BUkop  Jewell. 
'  Kstaste.   Todisgusl.   'Tliese  new  edicts, thatBotEstofethepaople.' — Seywood. 
'  Abuses.    Beeeption. 

'Leud  me  yovir  kind  pains  to  find  out  this  alnise.' — Shdkespere, 
*  Pla«e.     Effect. 

'  Yet  these  fii'd  evils  rat  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  hones 
Look  hleafe  in  the  cold  wind.' — Shakefpsre. 
'So  far  forth.    To  ike  degi-ee.    'The  substance  of  the  serrioe  of  God,  so /ir/ortf; 
aa  it  hath  in  it  anything  more  than  the  love  of  reason  doth  teach,  must  not  be  in- 
Tented  of  man,  but  received  from  God  himself.' — Hooker. 
'Airnied  for  this  feste,  in  every  wise 
So  far  forth  as  his  eonayiige  may  suiBce,' — Ohmicer. 
'  Hole.     Jfntijieadon  ;  informatioK 

'She  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  flie  sun  were  past, 
(The  man  1'  the  moon's  too  slow).'— SAatsapere. 
'  Voice.     Sb  report.     'It  was  nowati  that  the  king  pui'posed  to  put  to  dentli  Ed- 
ward Planfagenet.' — Shake^ere. 
'  Quicken.     To  bring  to  life.     See  page  418. 

'Mean.      Inslmment      'Pamela's  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully  make 
known  the  valiant  mean  of  her  safety.'— Siifeei/. 
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than  those  that  are  general.  The  repai'ation  of  a  denial  is 
Bometimes  equal  to  the  first  gi-ant,  if  a  man  show  himself 
neither  dejected  nor  discontented.  '  Iniquum  petas,  ut  fequum 
feraa"  is  a  good  mle  where  a  man  hath  strength  of  favour ;  but 
otherwise,  a  man  were  better  rise  in  his  suit,  for  he  that  would 
have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost"  the  suitor,  will  not,  in  the 
conclusion,  lose  both  the  suitor  and  his  own  former  favour. 
Nothing  is  thought  so  eaey  a  request  to  a  great  person,  as  his 
letter ;  and  yet,  tf  it  be  not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  much  out 
of  his  reputation.  There  are  no  worse  instruments  than  these 
general  contrivers  of  suits,  for  they  are  but  a  kind  of  poison 
and  infection  to  public  proceedings. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

'■  If  it  he  not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  rmioh  out  of  Ma 
rej>utatio?i.' 

To  this  very  just  and  important  remark  Bacon  might  have 
added,  that  even  in  '  a  good  cause,'  a  recommendation  of  any 
one  is. likely  to  be  regarded  as  ^fammiv  asked,  for  which  a  re- 
turn will  be  expected.  Nor  is  this,  perha^js,  altogether  luireas- 
onable.  For,  a  Minister  of  State,  for  instance,  may  say,  '  If  we 
had  wanted  your  advice  tor  our  <mn  sake,  we  should  liave  conr 
suited  you ;  but  if  you  offer  a  suggestion  unasked,  our  comply- 
ing with  it  must  be  reckoned  a  kindness  done  to  you,  for  which 
we  may  expect  a  return.'  And  one  who  has  laid  himself  under 
an  obligation  to  a  Minister,  if  he  is  afterwards  asked  to  vote,  or 
to  dispense  patronage,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  must  feel 
it  veiy  awkward  either  to  comply  or  to  refuse. 

The  best  course,  in  general  is,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  p&rson 
hvmself  whose  views  you  would  promote,  expressing  your 
opinion  of  him,  with  liberty  to  show  the  letter,  and  to  make 
reference  to  you  for  cliaracter. 


'  '  Aak  for  what  is  unjust,  in  order  that  thou  majeet  ubtaiu  what  is  just.' 
2  Lost.     Ruined, 

'Therefore  mack  my  oounBel 

.    .     .    .  or  both  yourself  and  me 

Cry,  lost.' — Sknkespere. 
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ESSAY   L.     OF  STUDIES. 

STUDIES  eerve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
Tlieir  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privaten^s,'  and  retiring ; 
for  ornament,  is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ahility,  is  in  the  judgment 
and  disposition  of  business ;  for,  expert  men  can  execute,  and 
perhaps  judge  of  particnlare,  one  by  one;  but  the  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  mai'shalling  of  affairs,  come  best 
from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectar 
tion ;  to  make"  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour 
of  a  scholar ;  they  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  expe- 
rience— for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  tliat  need 
pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  direc- 
tions too  much  at  lai-ge,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 
Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admu-e  them,  and  wise 
men  use  tliem,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a 
wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation. 
Bead  not  to  conti'adict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  disconi-se,  but  t«  weigh  and  con- 
sider. Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some  books 
are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  othere  to  be  read,  but  not 
curiously ;'  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence 
and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and 
exti'acte  made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would'  be  only  in 
the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ; 
else  distilled  books  are,  hke  common  distilled  waters,  flashy 
things.  Eeading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  gi-eat  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have 


'  PrivatenesB.     Frivacg.    See  pnge  104.  '  Make.     Gine.    See  page  469. 

'  Curionsly.  AUentivsly.  '  At  first  I  thought  there  had  been  no  light  reflected 
froiQ  the  water;  but  observing  it  more  otriously,  I  saw  within  it  several  apota 
which  nppearecl  darker  than  the  rest' — Sir  Isaae  Smiton, 

'  Would.     Shoidd.     See  page  831. 
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much  cunning,  to  seem  to  tnow  that'  he  doth  not.  Histories 
make  men  wise ;  poets  witty ;  the  mathematics  subtle ;  natural 
philosophy  deep ;  moral,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to 
contend :  '  Abeunt  studia  in  moi'es" — nay,  there  is  no  stond'  or 
impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought*  out  by  fit  studies, 
like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises — 
bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins,"  shooting  for  tlie  lungs 
and  breast,  gentle  waUdng  for  tlie  stomach,  liding  for  the  head, 
and  the  like ;  so,  if  a  man's  wits  he  wandering,  let  him  study 
the  mathematics,  for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called 
away  never  so  httle,  he  must  begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt 
to  distinguish  or  find  differences,"  let  him  study  tlie  schoolmen, 
for  they  are  '  cymini  sectores ;"  if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over 
matters,  and  to  call  npon  one  thing  to  prove  and  iUuatrate 
another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers'  cases— so  eveiy  defect  of 
the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 

AKTITHETA  OS"  STUDIES. 

Pro.  Contea. 

'LecMo  est  oonveisatio  oum  pruden-  'Quia  unquain  ars  dooiiit  tenipesti- 

tibns  i  actio  fere  enra  atuMs.  vum  actis  nsnm  ? 

'/"  reading  me  fiold  mtiverae  icsi/i  the  '  What   art  lim   ever  taiight   m   the 

tezse     SB  t!iB  hj,tness  of  hfr   genially  smtable  use  of  an  ai-t  t 

Ktth  Ihefoohsh.  .    . 

Artis  ssepiasirae  ineptus  usub  est,  ds 

Non  inutilB3  soientise  e^iBfimanda  ^t  nuUus. 

sunt,  quaium  m  se  nullus  e?t  uaus   si  '-i  branch  of  hundedge  ii  often  put 

ingema  aouant  et  ordinent.  to  ««  invproper  use,  for  fear  of  its  being 

fte  sJmild  mtt  eonai^    even  those  ^^' 
Kienee^  tthich  htaie  no  aetital  p  aUieal 
appliealion   «n   ihemselve)    em   vnthotit 
loia*    %f  they  sharpen  and  train  tlie 
tntelleet 

'  That      What     'iee  page  72 

*    Manners  are  inilneDced  bv  st  dies 

'  Stond.    Stndfancee,     See  pagb  4.11. 

'  WroQglit   Worked.  '  Who,  through  Mth,  larouiiht  vighteousness.' — Heb.  si.  83. 

'  How  great  is  Tliy  goodneas,  which  Thou  hast  waiight  for  them  that  trust  in 
TbeeV—Pialm  sitxi.  IB. 

'  Reins.  Kidneys ;  inviard  parts.  '  Whom  I  shall  see  for  m jself,  tliough  my 
reins  be  consumed  within  me.' — Job  xix.  27. 

'  DifferenceB.     Distinetions.    See  page  486. 

'  '  Splitters  of  cummin.'    Vid.  4.  L.  I.  rii.  1. 
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ANNOTATIOI^S. 
'  Crafty  msn  corhUTnm,  st/vdies? 

Ifc  is  not  unlikely  that  by  the  'crafty'  {in  tJie  Latin  'cal- 
lidi')  Bacon  meant  not  exactly  what  the  word  now  denotes,  but 
— in  agreement  with  the  ancient  use  of  the  word  '  craft,'  for  an 
occupation' — what  we  commonly  call^oc^a?  m&n; — those  ex- 
pert in  the  details  of  business,  and  exclusively  conversant  in 
these.  Some  such  men  resemble  a  clock  witJi  a  •mmute-hand 
but  no  hour-hand.  These  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  a 
student-,  and  especially  an  anthoj',  must  be  unfit  for  business. 
And  the  vulgai"  sometimes  go  further,  and  are  disposed  to  give 
a  man  credit  for  practical  sagacity  merely  on  account  of  his 
being  illiterate. 

It  is  wortli  observing  that  some  of  those  who  disparage  some 
branch  of  study  in  which  they  are  deficient,  will  often  affect 
more  contempt  for  it  than  they  really  feel.  And  not  nnfre- 
queiitly  they  will  take  pains  to  have  it  thought  that  they  are 
themselves  well  versed  in  it,  or  that  they  easily  might  be,  if 
they  thought  it  worth  while ; — in  short,  tliat  it  is  not  from 
hanging  t-oo  high  that  the  grapes  are  called  sour. 

Thus,  Swift,  in  the  person  of  Gulliver,  represents  himself, 
while  deriding  the  extravagant  passion  for  Mathematita  among 
the  Laputans,  as  being  a  good  mathematician.  Yet  he  betrays 
his  ntter  ignorance,  by  speaking  of  'a  pudding  in  the  form  of  a 
(peloid  :^  evidently  taking  a  cycloid  for  a  figure,  instead  of  a 
Une.  Tliis  may  help  to  explain  the  difficulty  he  is  said  to  have 
had  in  obtaining  his  Degree. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  again,  when  writing  to  his  son  in  dispa- 
ragement of  classical  studies,  gives  him  to  underetand  that  he 
is  himself  quite  at  home  in  the  classics.  But  when  he  proceeds 
to  criticise  Homer  for  celebrating  the  courage  of  Achilles,  who 
could  show  none,  being  iTWulnerahle,  he   beti-ays  his  having 
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never  read  even  a  ti-anslatioii  of  the  Iliad.  For  not  only  does 
Homer  make  no  mention  of  his  hero's  being  invnlnerable,  but 
he  even  represents  him  as  receiving  a  wound ;  and  a  great  part 
of  tlie  poem  turns  on  his  being  detained  from  the  fight  for  want 
of  liis  armour. 

The  contempt  of  studies,  whether  of  crafty  men  or  naiTow- 
minded  men,  often  finds  its  expression  in  tlie  word  '  smattering ;' 
and  the  couplet  is  become  almost  a  proverb, 

'  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taato  not  the  Pierian  epring." 

But  the  poet's  remedies  for  the  dangers  of  a  little  learning  are 
both  of  them  impossible.  None  can  '  diink  deep'  enough  to  be, 
in  truth,  anything  more  than  veiy  supei-ficial ;  and  every  human 
Being,  that  is  not  a  downright  idiot,  must  taste. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  that  any  man  should  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  all  liiat  is  to  be  known,  on  all  subjects.  But  is  it  then 
meant  that,  on  each  particulai'  subject  on  which  he  does  learn 
anything  at  all,  he  should  be  perfectly  well  informed?  Here  it 
may  fairly  be  asked,  wliat  is  the  '  well  f — how  much  knowledge 
is  to  be  called  '  little'  or  '  much  V  Por,  in  many  departments, 
the  very  utmost  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  greatest  profi- 
cients, a  century  and  a  half  baclt,  falls  short  of  what  is  familiar 
to  many  a  boarding-school  miss  now.  And  it  is  likely  that  our 
posterity,  a  century  and  a  half  hence,  will  in  many  things  be 
just  as  much  in  advance  of  us.  And  in  most  subjects,  the 
utmtffit  knowledge  that  any  man  can  attain  to,  is  but  '  a  little 
leaiTiing'  in  compai'ison  of  what  he  remains  ignorant  of.  The 
view  resembles  -fliat  of  an  American  forest,  in  which  the  more 
ti-ees  a  man  cuts  down,  the  gi'eafer  is  the  expanse  of  wood  he 
sees  around  him. 

But  supposing  you  define  tlie  'much'  and  the  'little'  with 
reference  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  age 
and  country,  would  any  one  seriously  advise  that  those  who  are 
not  proficients  in  astronomy  should  remain  ignorant  whether' 
the  e.^rth  moves  or  tlie  sun? — that  unless  you  are  complete 
master  of  agriculture,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  understood,  there 
is  no  good  in  your  knowing  wheat  from  barley? — ^that  unless 
you  are  such  a  Grecian  as  Poreon,  you  had  better  not  leam  to 
consti'ue  the  Greek  Testament? 
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The  other  recommendation  of  the  poet,  '  taete  not' — tliat  is  to 
Bay,  Iiave  no  learning, — ^ia  equally  impossible.  The  trutli  is,  every 
body  has,  and  everybody  ought  to  have,  a  slight  and  snperlicial 
knowledge — a  'smattering,'  if  yon  will — of  more  subjects  than 
it  ie  possible  for  the  most  diligent  student  to  acquire  thoroughly. 
It  is  veiy  possible,  and  also  very  usefnl,  to  have  that  slight 
smattering  of  chemistiy  which  will  enable  one  to  distiiignish 
from  the  salts  used  m  Jiiedicine,  the  oxalic  acid,  wifcii  which, 
thi-ough  mistalce,  several  persons  have  been  poisoned.  Agiiin, 
without  being  an  eminent  botanist,  a  person  may  know— what 
it  is  most  important  to  know — the  diiFerence  between  cherries 
and  the  berries  of  tlie  deadly  nightshade ;  the  want  of  which 
knowledge  has  ctet  many  lives. 

Again,  there  is  no  one,  even  of  tliose  who  are  not  profound 
politicians,  who  is  not  awai-e  tliat  we  have  Eulers ;  and  is  it  not 
proper  that  he  should  nndei-stand  that  government  is  nec^sary 
to  preserve  our  lives  and  property  ?  Is  he  likely  to  be  a  woi'se 
subject  for  knowing  that?  That  depends, very  much  on  tlie 
kind  of  government  yon  wish  to  establish.  If  you  wish  to 
establish  an  mijust  and  despotic  government — or,  if  you  wish 
to  set  up  a  false  rehgion — then  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid 
tlie  danger  of  enlightening  the  people.  But  if  you  wisli  to 
maintain  a  good  goverament,  the  more  tlie  people  nnderatand 
the  advantage  of  such  a  government,  the  more  they  will  respect 
it ;  and  the  more  they  know  of  true  religion,  the  more  they  wiil 
value  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  general  among  uneducated  people  tlian 
a  disposition  to  socialism,  and  yetnothingie  more  injurious  to 
their  own  welfare.  An  equalization  of  wages  would  be  most  in- 
jui-ious  to  themselves,  for  it  would,  at  once,  destroy  alt  emulation. 
All  motives  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  for  superior  in- 
dustry, would  be  removed.  Now,  it  is  but  a  liMe  knowledge  of 
political  economy  that  is  needed  for  tlie  removal  of  this  error ; 
but  that  little  is  highly  useful. 

Again,  every  one  knows,  no  matter  how  agnoiant  ot  medicine, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  disease.  But  as  an  instance  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  '  taste  not'  recommendation  ot  the  poet, 
a  fact  may  be  mentioned,  which  perhaps  is  known  to  most. 
When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Poland,  the  peasantry  of  that 
country  took  it  into  tlieir  heads  that  the  nobles  were  poisoning 
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them  in  order  to  clear  the  coitntry  of  them ;  they  believed  tlie 
rich  to  be  the  authors  of  that  terrible  disease ;  and  tlie  conse- 
queiice  waa  that  the  peasantry  rose  in  masses,  broke  into  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  and  finding  some  chloride  of  lime,  which 
had  been  lised  for  the  purpcee  of  disinfecting,  they  took  it  for 
the  poison  which  had  caused  the  disease  ;  and  they  murdered 
them.  Now,  that  was  the  sort  of  'little  learning'  which  was 
very  dangerous. 

Again,  we  cannot  prevent  people  from  believing  that  there 
is  some  superhuman  Being  who  has  regai'd  to  human  affairs. 
Some  clowns  in  the  "Weald  of  Kent,  who  had  been  kept  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  'taste  not'  system,— left  in  a  state  of 
gi-oss  ignorance, — yet  believed  tliat  the  Deity  did  impart  special 
powei-s  to  certain  men :  and  that  belief,  coupled  with  excessive 
stupidity,  led  them  to  take  an  insane  fanatic  for  a  prophet.  In 
this  case,  this  '  little  learning'  actually  caused  an  insuiTection 
in  his  favour,  in  order  to  make  him  king,  pnest,  and  prophet  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  before  tliia 
insane  insurrection  was  put  down.  If  a  '  little  learning'  is  a 
'  dangerous  thing,'  you  will  have  to  keep  people  in  a  perfect 
state  of  idiotcy  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger.  I  would,  there- 
fore, say  that  both  the  recommendations  of  the  poet  ai'e  im- 
practicable. 

Tlie  question  ai-ises,  what  ai-e  we  to  do?  Simply  to  impress 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  all  people  the  importance  of  labouring 
in  that  much  neglected  branch  of  human  knowledge — the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  ignorance ; — and  of  remembering  that  it  is  by 
a  confession  of  real  ignorance  tliat  real  knowledge  must  be 
gained.  Bat  even  when  that  further  knowledge  is  not  attained, 
still  even  the  knowledge  of  the  ignorance  is  a  gi'eat  tiling  in 
itself;  so  great,  it  seems,  as  to  constitute  Socrates  the  wisest  of 
his  time. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  unknottm  ignorance  may  be  worth 
noticing  here.     Tliey  are  to  be  found  in  our  not  being  aware, 

1.  How  inadequate  a  medium  language  ia  for  conveying  thought. 

2.  How  inadequate  our  veiy  minds  are  for  the  comprehension 
of  many  things.  3.  How  little  we  need  understand  a  word 
which  may  yet  be  familiar  to  us,  and  which  we  may  use  in  reason- 
ing. This  piece  of  ignorance  is  closely  connected  with  the  two 
foregoing.     (Hence,  frequently,  men  will  accept  as  an  expla- 
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nation  of  a  phenomenon,  a  mere  statement  of  the  difficulty  in 
other  words.)  4.  How  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  efficient 
causes ;  and  how  the  philosopher  who  refers  to  the  law  of  grar 
vitatiou  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  earth,  no  further  explains 
the  phenomenon  than  the  peasant,  who  would  say  it  is  the 
natui'e  of  it.  The  philosopher  knows  that  the  stone  obeys  the 
8wme  law  to  whieh  all  other  bodies  are  subject,  and  to  which, 
for  convenience,  he  gives  the  name  of  gi'avitation.  His  know- 
ledge is  only  more  ganer(d  than  the  peasant's;  which,  however, 
is  a  vast  advantage.  5.  How  many  words  there  are  that  ex- 
press, not  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  are  applied  to,  but  the 
manuer  in  which  they  affect  us:  and  which,  therefore,  give 
about  as  coiTcet  a  notion  of  those  things,  as  the  word  '  crooked' 
would  if  applied  to  a  stick  half  immersed  in  water.  (Such  is 
the  word  Chance,  with  all  its  family.)  6.  How  many  causes 
may  and  usually  do,  conduce  to  the  same  effect.  1.  How  liable 
the  faculties,  even  of  the  ablest,  are  to  occasional  failm-e ;  so ' 
that  they  shall  overlook  mistakes  (and  those  often  the  most  at 
variance  with  their  own  estabhshed  notions)  which,  when  onae 
e3^M>sed,  seem  quite  gross  even  to  inferior  men.  8.  How  much 
all  are  biassed,  in  all  their  moral  reasonings,  by  self-love,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  partiahty  to  hu/tnan  nature,  and  other  passions. 
9,  Hugald  Stewart  would  add  very  justly.  How  little  we  know 
of  mcdter  ;  no  more  indeed  than  of  mind ;  though  all  ai-e  prone 
to  attempt  explaining  the  phenomena  of  mind  by  those  of 
matter ;  for,  what  is  familiar  men  generally  consider  as  weU 
hnown,  though  the  fact  is  oftener  otherwise. 

The  errors  aiising  from  these  causes,  and  from  not  calculating 
on  them, — ^that  is,  in  short,  from  ignorance  of  om'  own  ignorance, 
have  probably  impeded  philosophy  more  tlian  all  other  obstacles 
put  together. 

Certain  it  is,  that  only  by  this  ignorance  of  our  ignorance  can 
'  a  little  learning'  become  '  a  dangerous  tiling.'  The  dangers 
of  knowledge  ai-e  not  to  be  compared  witli  the  dangers  of  igno- 
rance. A  man  is  more  likely  to  mi^  his  way  in  darkness  than 
in  twUighi :  in  twilight  than  in  full  sun.  And  those  contemners 
of  studies  who  say  (with  HandeviUe,  in  his  TreaUse  against 
Charity  school^, ^^  a  horse  knew  as  much  as  a  man,  I  slionld 
not  like  to  be  his  rider,'  ought  to  add,  '  If  a  man  know  as  little 
as  a  horse,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  him  to  ride.'     It  is  indeed 
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possible  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor  so  as  to  disqualify 
them  for  an  humble  and  laborious  station  in  life;  bnt  thia 
mistake  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  winowrd  of  the  know- 
ledge imparted,  as  in  tlie  Jdnd  and  the  mamnefr  of  education. 
Habits  early  engrafted  on  children,  of  regnlar  attention, — of 
.  steady  apphcation  to  what  they  are  about, — of  prompt  obedience 
to  the  directions  tliey  receive, — of  cleanliness,  oixier,  and  decent 
and  modest  behaviour,  cannot  but  he  of  advantage  to  them  in 
atfer  Ufe,  whatever  their  station  may  be.  And  certainly,  their 
famiUai'  acquaintance  with  the  precepts  and  example  of  Him 
who,  when  all  stations  of  life  were  at  his  command,  chose  to  he 
the  reputed  son  of  a  poor  mechanic,  and  to  Uve  with  peasants 
and  fishermen ;  or,  again,  of  his  apostle  Paul,  whose  own  hands 
'ministered  to  his  necessities,' and  to  those  of  his  companions: — 
such  studies,  I  say,  can  surely  never  tend  to  unfit  any  one  for  a 
life  of  humble  and  contented  industiy. 

What,  tlien,  is  the  '  smattering' — tlie  imperfect  and  superficial 
knowledge— that  really  does  deserve  contempt?  A  slight  and 
supei'ficial  knowledge  is  justly  condemned,  when  it  is  put  in  the 
place  of  more  full  and  exact  knowledge.  Such  an  acquaintance 
with  chemistry  and  anatomy,  e.  g.  as  would  be  creditable,  and 
not  useless,  to  a  lawyer,  would  he  contemptible  for  a  physician ; 
and  such  an  acquaintance  with  law  as  would  be  desirable  for 
him,  would  be  a  most  discreditable  smattering  for  a  lawyer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  smattering  is  applied  to 
two  different  kinds  of  scanty  knowledge — the  ruAvmentairy  and 
the  auperfieial;  though  it  seems  the  more  stiictly  to  belong  to 
the  latter.  Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  learn  all 
things  perfectly,  it  seems  best  for  a  man  to  make  some  pureuit 
his  main  object,  according  to,  first,  his  calling ;  secondly,  his 
natural  hent;  or  thirdly,  his  {ypporbu/nUies :  tlien,  let  him  get  a 
slight  knowledge  of  what  else  is  worth  it,  regulated  in  his  choice 
by  the  same  three  circumstances ;  which  should  also  determine, 
in  great  measui-e,  where  an  elementary  and  where  a  superficial 
knowledge isthemoredesirable.  Suchasareof  tlie niosi. dignifi- 
ed and  philosophical  nature  are  most  proper  for  elementary  study ; 
and  such  as  we  are  the  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  prac- 
tice for  ourselves,  the  most  proper  for  supei-ficial ;  e.g.  it  would  he 
to  most  men  of  no  practical  use,  and,  consequently,  not  worth 
while,  to  learn  by  heart  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  Chinese 
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characters ;  lant  it  miglit  be  veiy  well  wortli  while  to  study  the 
principles  on  which  tliat  moat  aingulai-  language  is  coneti'ucted : 
conM-a,  there  is  nothing  very  curious  or  interesting  in  the 
eti'ucture  of  the  Portuguese  language ;  hut  if  one  were  going  to 
travel  in  Portugal,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  pick  np  some  words 
and  phrases.  If  both  circumstances  conspire,  then,  both  lands 
of  information  are  to  be  sought  for;  and  such  things  should  be 
leai'ned  a  little  at  hoth  md» ;  that  is,  to  undei'stand  the  ele- 
mentaiy  and  fundamental  _p7W(?^?e»,  and  also  to  know  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  remits — a  httle  of  the  nadiments,  and  a 
little  of  what  is  most  called  for  in  practice.  K  g.,  a  man  who 
has  not  made  any  of  the  physical  or  mathematical  sciences  his 
fevoiu'ite  pursuit,  ought  yet  to  know  the  principles  of  geometrical 
reasoning,  and  tlie  elements  of  mechanics;  and  a^o  know,  by 
rote,  sometliing  of  the  magnitude,  distances,  and  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  though  without  having  gone  over  the  in- 
termediate course  of  scientific  demonsti-ation. 

Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics,  (or  the  philosophy 
of  mind,)  ai'e  manifestly  studies  of  an  elementary  nature,  being 
concerned  about  the  instruments  which  we  employ  in  effecting 
our  piu'poses ;  and  etiiics,  which  ie,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  meta- 
physics, may  be  called  the  elements  of  conduct.  Snch  know- 
ledge is  fai'  from  showy.  Elements  do  not  mnch  come  into 
sight ;  they  are  like  that  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  under  water, 
and  is  therefore  least  admired,  though  it  is  not  tlie  work  of 
least  art  and  difficulty.  On  this  ground  it  is  suitable  to  females, 
as  least  leading  to  that  pedantry  which  learned  ladies  must  ever 
be  peculiarly  liable  to,  as  well  as  least  exciting  that  jealousy  to 
which  they  must  ever  be  exposed,  while  learning  in  them  con- 
tinues to  be  a  distiinction.  A  woman  might,  in  this  way,  be 
very  learned  without  any  one's  finding  it  ont. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest,  that  any  student  who  is 
conscious  of  some  indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  procrastinate, 
will  do  well  to  task  himself;  laying  down  some  rules — ^not  hard 
ones — which  he  resolves  to  conform  to,  strictly.  If,  for  in- 
stance, he  has  a  mind  to  master  some  science  or  language,  or  to 
read  through  some  book,  or  to  write  one,  let  him  resolve  to  sit 
down  to  this  work  and  do  somethiiig  of  it,  however  little,  every 
day,  or  on  certain  fixed  days  in  every  week,  as  the  case  may 
be.     And  it  will  often  happen,  that  when,  in  compliance  with 
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his  rule,  he  does  thus  set  himself,  perhaps  reluctantly,  to  the 
task,  be  will,  on  some  days,  go  beyoud  his  resolution,  and  make 
a  sensible  progress.  But  if  he  had  allowed  himself  to  wait  for 
the  hnmonr,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  never  come  at  all. 

But  the  rule  should  be,  as  I  have  said,  not  a  severe  one ; 
lest,  like  over-severe  laws,  (and  a  resolution  is  a  self-imposed  law,) 
it  should  be  violated;  according  to  the  Proverb,  that '"Wide 
will  wear,  but  tight  will  tear." 

A.  B.  was  a  young  man  of  respectable  ability,  who  was 
making  such  encouraging  progress  in  studying  at  college  for 
his  Degree,  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  a  high  Honour. 
He  was  obliged,  however,  to  go,  for  his  health,  to  pass  a  winter 
in  another  country,  where  he  had  many  relatives.  A  friend 
advised  him  to  form  a  resolution  to  eit  down  to  his  studies — 
happen  what  might — for  one  hour  emri/  day,  and  to  let  nothing 
divert  him  from  this ;  never  allowing  any  extra  woi'li  on  one 
day  to  compensate  for  a  departure  from  the  rule,  the  next.  You 
will  thus,  said  he,  make  sure  of  at  least  retaining  wliat  you 
have  acc[uired ;  wliich,  otherwise,  you  will,  in  tlie  present  stage, 
be  liable  rapidly  to  lose. 

Ob,  he  replied,  I  mean  to  study  hard :  I  shall  read  eight 
bours  a  day  during  the  whole  of  my  absence.  Well,  said  his 
friend,  your  resolve  to  read  at  least  one  hour,  will  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  your  doing  more.  But  I  fear  that  numerous  invitations 
to  parties,  &c.,  will  call  you  off;  and  if  you  cakulate  on  doiug 
much,  it  may  end  in  your  doing  nothing. 

He  was  deaf,  however,  to  this  reasoning,  and  went  off,  design- 
ing,— and  continuing  to  design,  for  nearly  a  year, — to  begin  to- 
morrow, or  next  week,  reading  eight  hours  a-day.  And  he 
came  home  without  having  once  opened  his  books ;  and  was  so 
disheartened  at  finding  that  he  had  forgotten  as  much  as  it 
would  cost  him  several  months'  hard  woi-k  to  recover,  so  as  to 
put  himself  just  where  he  had  beeu  before  his  departure,  that 
he  abandoned  his  studies  in  disgust,  and  never  did  anytliing  to 
signify  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

'  %ee  Proverbs  and  J'recepts, 
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'  Head  not  to  coni^adict  a/nd  confute,  nor  to  ielimte  mid  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  Jmd  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
coTiside}'.  Some  hooks  are  to  he  tasted,  others  to  he  swal- 
lowed, and  somefefw  to  he  chewed  a/nd  digested? 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints  as 
to  the  mode  of  study :  how  books  are  to  be  chewed,  and  swal- 
lowed, and  digeBted,  Tor,  besides  inattentive  readers,  whe 
measure  theh-  proficiency  by  the  pages  they  have  gone  over, 
it  is  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  to  read  most  labo- 
riously, even  so  as  to  get  by  heart  the  words  of  a  book,  without 
really  s^dying  it  at  all ;  that  is,  without  employing  the  thoughts 
on  the  subject. 

In  pai'ticular,  there  is,  in  reference  to  Scripture'  'a  habit 
cherished  by  some  persons,  of  reading — assiduously,  indeed, — 
but  without  any  attentive  reflection  and  studious  endeavooi'  to 
ascertain  the  real  sense  of  wliat  they  read — concluding  thaE 
whatever  nnpression  is  found  to  be  lett  on  tlie  mind  after  a  bare 
pemsai  of  the  words,  must  be  what  the  sacred  writere  deigned. 
They  use,  in  short,  little  or  none  of  that  care  which  is  employed 
on  any  other  subject  in  which  we  ai-e  much  interested,  to  read 
through  each  treatise  consecutively  as  a  whole, — to  compare  one 
passage  with  othere  tliat  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  consider 
what  was  the  general  di-ift  of  the  author,  and  what  were  tlie 
occasions,  and  the  pei'sons  he  had  in  yiew. 

'  In  tact,  the  real  students  of  Sciipture,  properly  so  called, 
.  are,  I  fear,  fewer  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  theological 
student  is  often  a  student  chiefly  of  some  human  system  of 
divinity,  fortified  by  refer&nces  to  Scripture,  introduced  from 
time  to  time  as  there  is  occasion.  He  proceeds — often  uncon- 
sciously— ^by  setting  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  is  the  infor- 
mation or  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a  certain  nan-ative  or 
discourse  of  one  of  the  sacred  "Writers,  but  what  aid  can  be 
derived  from  them  towards  establishing  or  refuting  this  or  that 
point  of  dogmatic  theology.  Such  a  mode  of  study  sm-ely 
ought  at  least  not  to  be  exclusively  pursued.  At  any  ratfe,  it 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  study  of  Son/ptu/re. 

'  See  Essayi  on  Hie  DigtmiliiBS  of  Si.  Po,wfs  Epistles.    Issny  X.  piige  233. 
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'  There  is,  in  fact,  a  danger  of  its  proving  a  great  Iiindrance  to 
the  profitable  study  of  Scriptui'e ;  for,  so  strong  an  association  is 
apt  to  be  established  in  the  mind  between  certain  expressions, 
and  the  teokmoal  sense  to  which  thej  have  been  confined  in 
some  theological  system,  that  when  the  student  meete  with 
tliem  in  Sciiptui-e,  he  at  onee  luidei-stands  them  in  that  sense, 
in  passages  where  perhaps  an  imbiassed  examination  of  the 
context  would  plainly  show  that  such  was  not  the  author's 
meaning.  And  such  a  student  one  may  often  find  expressing 
the  most  unfeigned  wonder  at  the  bhndness  of  those  who 
cannot  find  in  Scripture  such  and  such  docti-ines,  which  appear 
to  him  to  be  as  clearly  set  forth  tliei-e  as  woi'ds  can  express ; 
which  perhaps  tliey  are,  on  the  (often  gratuitous)  supposition, 
that  those  words  are  eveiywhere  to  be  understood  exactly  in 
tlie  sense  which  he  has  previously  derived  from  some  human 
system, — a  system  through  which,  as  tlirough  a  discoloured 
medium,  he  views  Scripture.  But  this  is  not  to  take  Scripture 
for  one's  guide,  but  rather  to  make  one's  self  a  guide  to 
Scriptnre, 

'  Others,  again,  there  are,  who  are  habitual  readers  of  the 
Bible,  and  perhaps  of  little  else,  but  who  yet  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  si/udy  anything  at  all  on  the  subject  of  religion,  be- 
cause, as  was  observed  just  above,  they  do  not  even  attempt 
to  exercise  their  mind  on  the  subject,  but  trust  to  be  sufficiently 
enlightened  and  guided  by  the  mere  act  of  perusal,  while  tlieii' 
minds  remain  in  a  passive  state.  And  some,  I  believe,  pro- 
ceed thus  on  principle,  considering  that  they  are  the  better 
recipients  of  revealed  ti-uth  the  less  they  exercise  their  own 
reason. 

'  But  this  is  to  proceed  on  a  totally  mistaken  view  of  the  real 
province  of  reason.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  gi'eat  eiTor  te  af^ 
tempt  subsidtyimg  ior  revelation  conjectures  framed  in  our  own 
mind,  or  to  speculate  on  matters  concerning  which  we  have  an 
imperfect  knowledge  imparted  to  us  by  revelation,  and  could 
have  had,  without  it,  none  at  all.  But  this  would  be,  not  to 
use,  but  to  abuse,  our  rational  faculties.  By  the  use  of  our 
senses,  which  are  as  much  the  gift  of  the  Creator  as  anytldng 
else  we  enjoy, — and  by  employing  our  reason  on  the  objects 
aronnd  us,  we  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  valuable  know- 
ledge.    And  beyond  this,  there  are  certain  other  points  of 
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knowledge  unattainable  by  these  faculties,  and  wbicli  God  haa 
thought  fit  to  impart  to  us  by  liie  inspired  messengera.  But 
hoth  the  volumes — ^that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Revelation — 
which  He  has  thought  good  to  lay  before  us,  are  to  be  carefully 
studied.  On  both  of  them  we  must  diligently  employ  the 
faculties  with  which  He,  the  Author  of  both,  has  endaed  us,  if 
we  would  derive  the  full  benefit  from  his  gifts. 

'  The  telescope,  we  know,  brings  within  the  sphere  of  onr 
own  vision  much  that  would  be  unthscemible  by  the  naked 
eye ;  but  we  must  not  the  less  employ  our  eyes  in  making  use 
of  it;  and  we  mast  watch  and  calculate  the  motions,  and  reason 
on  tlie  appearances,  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  visible 
only  throngh  the  telescope,  with  the  same  cai'e  we  employ  in 
respect  of  those  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

'  And  an  analogous  procedure  is  requisite  if  we  would  derive 
the  intended  benefit  from  the  pages  of  inspiration,  wliich  were 
designed  not  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  inquiring  and  reflecting, 
but  to  enable  us,  on  some  points,  to  inquire  and  reflect  to  better 
pui-pose — not  to  supei-sede  tlie  use  of  our  reason,  but  to  supply 
its  deficiencies.' 

Although,  however,  it  is  quite  right,  and  most  important, 
that  ttie  tJwugl48  should  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  what 
you  are  reading,  there  is  one  mode  of  exercising  tlie  thouglits 
that  is  veiy  hurtful ;  which  is,  that  of  sulstituting  conjectures 
for  attention  to  what  the  autlior  says.  P'retiiTiinary  I'eflection 
on  the  subject  is  very  useful  in  many  cases;  though,  by  the 
way,  it  is  unsafe  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Seriptwe  y 
and,  in  all  studies,  care  slioiild  be  talien  to  guard  against 
allowing  the  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  notions  hastily  and 
prematurely  adopted.  And  again,  after  yon  have  studied 
an  autlior,  it  will  be  very  advisable  (supposing  it  is  an  unin- 
spired and  consequently  fallible  one)  to  reflect  on  what  he  says, 
and  consider  whether  he  is  right,  and  how  fai-. 

But  while  askiaUy  engaged  in  perasal,  attend  to  what  the 
writer  actually  says,  and  endeavour  fairly  to  ai-rive  at  his  mean- 
ing, hefore  you  proceed  to  speculate  upon  it  for  yourseh'. 

The  study  of  a  book,  in  short,  should  be  conducted  nearly 
according  to  the  same  rule  that  Bacon  lays  down  for  the  study 
of  nature.  He  warns  philosopher,  earnestly  and  often,  against 
substituting  for  what  he  calls  the  '  intcrrogatio  natural,'  the 
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'  aiiticipatio  natni-Ee ;'  that  is,  instead  of  attentive  obeeivatiou 
and  experiment,  forming  conjectures  as  to  what  Eeenia  to  ns 
Ukely,  or  JUting,  accoi'ding  to  some  hypothesis  devised  by  our- 
Belves.  In  like  manner,  in  studying  an  author,  you  should 
heep  apart  intei-pretation  and  conjecture. 

A  good  teacher  warns  a  student  of  some  book  in  a  foreign 
language  that  he  is  learning,  not  to  giiess  what  the  author  is 
likely  to  have  meant,  and  then  twist  the  words  into  that  sense, 
against  the  idiom  of  the  language ;  but  to  be  led  In/  the  words 
in  the  first  instance  ;  and  then,  it'  a  difficulty  as  to  the  sense  re- 
mains, to  guess  which  of  the  possible  meanings  of  the  words  is 
the  most  likely  to  be  the  right. 

E.  g.  The  woi-da  in  the  original  of  John  xviii.  15, '6  dXXoq 
futSjlT'fi^'  plainly  signity,  '  the  other  disciple ;'  and  one  of  the 
commentators,  perceiving  that  tliis  is  inconsistent  with  tlie 
opinion  he  had  taken  up,  that  this  disciple  was  John  liimselt' 
(since  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  Article, 
therefore,  woiild  make  it  refer  to  Judas,  who  alone  had  been 
just  above  named),  boldly  suggt^te  that  the  reading  must  ie 
wrong  (though  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  it),  and  that  the  Article 
ought  to  be  omitted,  because  it  spoUs  the  sense;  that  is,  the 
sense  which  agrees  with  a  conjecture  adopted  in  defiance  of  the 
words  of  the  passage. 

This  one  instance  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  some,  instead  of  inteipreting  an  author,  undertake  to  re- 
write what  he  has  said. 

Tlie  like  rule  holds  good  in  other  studies,  quite  as  much  as  in 
that  of  a  language.  We  should  be  ever  on  our  giiard  against 
the  tendency  to  read  through  colowred  spectacles. 

Educational  habits  of  tliought,  analogies,  antecedent  reason- 
ings, feehngs,  and  wishes,  &c.,  will  be  always  leading  us  to  form 
some  conjectural  hypothesis,  which  is  not  necessarily  hurtful, 
and  may  sometimes  fm-nish  a  useful  hint,  hut  which  must  be 
most  cai'efully  watched,  l^t  it  produce  an  unfair  bias,  and  lead 
you  to  strain  into  a  conformity  with  it  the  words  or  the  phen- 
omena before  you. 

A  man  sets  out  with  a  conjecture  as  to  what  the  Apostles 
are  Ukely  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said,  in  conformity 
with  the  theological  system,  he  has  leaiuit ;  or  what  the  Most 
High  may  have  done  or  deigned ;  or  what  is,  or  is  not  agree- 
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atle  to  the  '  analogy  of  faith'  (see  Campbell  on  the  Gospels) ; 
i.  e.,  of  a  piece  with  the  christian  system, — namely,  that  which 
he  has  been  taught,  by  fallible  men,  to  regai-d  as  the  christian 
system ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  examine  Scriptin'e,  as  he 
would  examine  with  leading  questions  a  witness  whom  he  had 


Pei'hapa  he  'prays  through'  all  the  Bible ;  not  with  a  candid 
and  teachable  mind,  seeking  instruction,  but  unconsciously 
praying  that  he  may  Jmd  himse^  m,  the  right.  And  he  will 
seldom  fail. 

'  Hio  liber  est  in  quo  qn^cit  eiia  dogmata  quisque ; 

Inveiiit  et  pnriter  dogmata  quisqne.sua.' 
'  In  tJiis  book  many  etiidenta  fieek  «acli  one  to  find 
The  doctrine  or  precept  that's  most  to  Ms  mind : 
And  each  of  tiiem  finds  what  they  earaeBtlj  saak ; 
For  as  tJie  fool  thinks,  even  so  the  beUs  speak.' 

It  is  the  same  with  philosophy.  If  you  have  a  strong  wish 
to  find  phenomena  such  as  to  confii-m  the  conjectures  you  have 
formed,  and  allow  that  wish  to  bias  your  examination,  you  are 
iil-iitted  for  inteiTogating  nature.  Botli  that,  and  the  other 
volume  of  die  records  of  what  God  does, — ^Kevelation, — are  to 
be  interrogated,  not  as  witnesses  but  as  iTistruciors.  You  must 
let  all  yom'  conjecture  hang  hose  upon  you ;  and  be  prepared 
to  learn  Jr&m  what  is  written  in  each  of  those  volumes,  with 
the  aid  of  the  conjectures  of  reason  ;  not  from  reason  (nor,  by 
the  bye,  from  feelings  and  fancies,  and  wishes,  and  human 
authority),  with  Scripture  for  your  aid. 

This  latter  procedure,  which  is  a  very  common  one  with  theo- 
logical students,  may  be  called  making  an  anagram  of  Scrip- 
ture,— taking  it  to  pieces  and  reconstructing  it  on  the  mode!  of 
some  human  system  of  '  Institutes ;'  building  a  temple  of  one's 
own,  consisting  of  the  stones  of  the  true  one  pulled  down  and 
put  together  in  a  new  fashion. 

Yet  divine  of  this  desci-iption  are  often  considered  by  others 
as  well  as  by  themselves,  pre-eminently  scriptural,  from  tlieir 
continual  employment  of  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  their 
readiness  in  citing  a  profusion  of  texts.  But,  in  reality,  instead 
of  using  a  hnman  mmmentofry  on  Scripture,  tliey  ifse  Scripture 
itself  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  some  human  system.     They 
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make  tlie  wa/pp  hmnan,  and  interweave  an  abundance  of  Scrip- 
ture as  a  woof ;  wMch  is  just  the  reveree  of  the  right  procedure, 
But  this  may  be  called,  truly,  in  a  certahi  sense,  '  t^Tcing  a  text 
fnym  Scripture,'  '  preaching  such  and  such  a  doctrine  <nvt  of 
Scripture,'  and  '««2^owm^  Scripture.' 

Thus  it  is  that  men,  when  comparing  their  opinions  with  the 
Btandai-d  of  God's  "Woi-d,  suffer  these  opinions  to  })md  the  ruk 
by  which  they  are  to  be  measured.  But  he  who  studies  the 
Scriptures  should  remember  that  he  is  consulting  the  Spirit  of 
Ti-uth,  and  if  he  would  hope  for  his  aid,  through  whose  en- 
lightening and  supporting  grace  alone  those  Scriptm^es  can  be 
read  with  advantage,  ho  must  search  honestly  and  earnestly  for 
the  truth. 

'  Head  iwt  to  contradict  and  confute  ;  twt  to  leli&oe  <md  take  for 


"With  respect  to  the  deference  due  to  the  opinions  (written 
or  spoken)  of  intelligent  and  well-informed  men,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  hefore  a  (Question  has  been  fully  argued,  there  is 
a  presumption  that  they  are  in  the  right ;  but  afterwards,  if 
objections  have  been  brought  which  tbey  have  failed  to  answer, 
the  presumption  is  the  oftier  way.  The  wiser,  and  the  more 
learned,  and  the  more  numerous,  are  those  opposed  to  you,  and 
the  more  sti-enuous  and  pereevering  their  opposition,  the  gi-eater 
is  the  probability  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  yoiu-  argument 
they  would  have  refuted  you.  And  therefore  your  adhering  to 
an  opposite  opinion  from  theirs,  so  far  fi'om  being  a  mai'k  of 
an-ogant  contempt,  is,  in  reality,  the  sti'ongest  proof  of  a  high 
respect  for  them,  jor  example — ^The  strongest  confii-mation  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  ti-anslations  of  Scripture,  published  by  tlie 
Irish  School  Commissionei-s,  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  futile 
attempts,  made  by  many  able  and  learned  men,  to  detect  eiTors 
in  them. 

This  important  distinction  is  often  overlooked. 
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'  R&ading  maketh  a  full  inan,  conferencs  a  ready  man,  and 
wriMng  am,  exact  man^ 

Writing  an  Analysis,  table  of  Contents,  Index,  or  IS'otes  to 
any  book,  is  very  impoi-tant  for  the  study,  properly  so  eaUed,  of 
any  subject.  And  so,  also,  is  the  practice  of  ^raiousZy  con- 
versing or  writing  on  the  subject  you  are  about  to  study. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  kind  of  practice,'  and  sug- 
gested to  the  teacher  'to  put  before  his  pupils, Jwew^'oMs^y  to 
their  reading  each  lesson,  some  questions  pei-taining  to  the 
matter  of  it,  requii-ing  of  them  answers,  oral  or  written,  the 
best  they  can  think  of  without  consulting  the  book.  Next,  let 
them  read  the  lesson,  having  otlier  questions,  such  as  may  lead 
to  any  needful  explanations,  put  before  them  as  they  proceed. 
And  aftei-wards  let  them  be  examined  (introducing  numerous 
examples  framed  by  themselves,  and  by  the  teacher)  as  to  the 
portion  they  have  learned,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they 
remember  it. 

'  Of  tlie  three  kinds  of  questions, — ^which  may  be  called, 
1,  PreUminary  questions;  2,  questions  of  mst/rudrion j  and 
3,  questions  of  ewammc^um, — the  last  alone  are,  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  inatrnctors,  commonly  employed.  And  the 
eleinentaiy  books  commonly  known  as  '  catechisms,'  or  '  books 
in  question  and  answer,'  consist,  in  reality,  of  qu^tions  of  this 
description. 

'  But  the  second  kind, — what  is  properly  to  be  called  in- 
structive questioning, — is  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  good  teachere. 

'  Tlie  fii-st  kind-— the  preliminary  questioning — ^is  employed 
(syfitematieally  and  constantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  fii-st  sight, 
it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  had  experience  of 
it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  Uie  learaei^'s  difficulties. 
But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously tiy  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  Idnd  of  science),  he 
will  be  surprised  to  find  to  how  gi-eat  a  degree  this  exercise  of 
the  student's  mind  on  the  subject  will  contiibute  to  his  ad- 
vancement.    He  wiU  find  tliat  what  has  been  taught  in  the 

'  See  Pretiioe  to  Soji!/  Xessoiis  on  Reasoning.     Page  v. 
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mode  above  suggested,  will  have  beeu  learnt  in  a  sliorter  time, 
will  have  been  fai-  the  more  tlioroughly  understood,  and  will  be 
fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the  meraoiy.' 

Ciiriosity  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attention,  as  attention  is 
of  memory ;  theJ-efore  the  fii-st  business  of  a  teacher — iirat,  not 
only  in  point  of  time,  but  of  importance — should  be  to  excite, 
not  merely  a  general  cm'iosity  on  the  subject  of  the  study,  but  a 
particular  curiosity  on  particulai-  points  in  that  subject.  To 
teach  one  who  lias  no  euriraity  to  leani,  is  to  sow  a  field  with- 
ont  ploughing  it. 

And  this  process  savts  a  student  from  being  (as  many  are) 
intellectually  damaged  by  having  a  very  good  memoiy.  For, 
an  unskilfol  teacher  is  content  to  put  before  Iiis  pupils  what 
they  have  to  learn,  and  ascertaining  that  they  remember  it. 
And  thus  those  of  them  whose  memory  is  ready  and  attentive, 
have  their  mind  left  in  a  merely  passive  state,  and  are  like  a 
pei'son  always  canied  about  in  a  sedan  chair,  till  he  has  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  And  then  it  is  made  a  wonder  that 
a  person  who  has  been  so  well  taught,  and  who  was  so  quick 
in  learning  and  remembering,  should  not  prove  an  able  man ; 
which  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  capacious 
cistern,  if  filled,  should  be  converted  into  a  perennial  foimtain. 
Many  are  saved,  by  the  deficiency  of  theu"  memory,  from 
being  spoiled  by  then'  education ;  for  those  who  liave  no  extra- 
ordinaiy  memory  are  driven  to  supply  its  defects  by  thmhing. 
If  they  do  not  remember  a  mathematical  demonsti'ation,  tliey 
are  driven  to  devise  one.  If  they  do  not  exactly  retain  what 
Aristotle  or  Smith  have  said,  they  are  driven  to  consider  what 
^ey  were  Ukely  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said.  And 
liius  their  faculties  are  invigorated  by  exercise. 

Now,  this  kind  of  exercise  a  skilful  teacher  will  afibrd  to 
all;  so  that  no  one  shall  be  spoiled  by  the  goodness  of  his 
memory. 

A  very  common  practice  may  be  here  noticed,  which  should 
be  avoided,  if  we  would  create  a  habit  of  studying  with  profit — 
that  of  making  children  learn  by  rote  what  they  do  not  wider- 
st<md.  'It  is  done  on  this  plea — that  they  will  hereafter  leanx 
the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  thus  taught,  and  will  be 
able  to  malio  a  practical  nse  of  it."   But  no  attempt  at  economy 

'  London  Eeiiiem.     No.  xi.  piigea.412,  413, 
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of  time  can  be  more  injudicious.  Let  any  cliild  whose  capacity- 
is  so  fai'  matured  as  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  an  explana- 
tion,— e.  g.,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — have  it  then  put  before  him 
for  tlie  first  time,  and  wlien  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  it,  set  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  and  can  any  one  douht 
tliat,  in  leas  than  a  half  a  day's  application,  he  would  be  able 
to  repeat  it  fluently?  And  the  same  would  be  the  ease  with 
other  forms.  All  that  is  learned  by  rote  by  a  child  before 
he  is  competent  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  he  uttei^ 
would  not,  if  ail  put  together,  amount  to  so  much  as  would 
cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a  week's  labour  to  learn 
perfectly.  Whereas,  it  may  cost  the  toil,  often  the  vain  toU, 
of  many  yeare,  to  unlearn  the  habit  oi formalism — of  repeating 
words  by  rote  without  attending  to  their  meaning ;  a  habit 
which  eveiy  one  converaant  with  education  knows  to  be  in  all 
subjects  most  readily  accLuired  by  childi-en,  and  with  difficulty 
avoided  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  the  teacher ;  but  which 
such  a  plan  must  inevitably  tend  to  generate.  It  is  often  said, 
and  very  truly,  tliat  it  is  important  to  form  early  habits  of 
piety ;  but  to  train  a  child  in  one  jrind  of  habit,  is  not  the 
most  likely  way  of  foraiing  tlie  opposite  one ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  contraiy  to  tnie  piety,  than  the  Romish  supei-stition 
(for  such  in  fact  it  is)  of  attaching  efficacy  to  the  repetition  of  a 
certain  form  of  words  as  a  charm,  independent  of  the  undei'- 
standing  and  of  the  heart. 

'  It  is  also  said,  with  equal  truth,  tliat  we  ought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  facility  which  children  possess  of  leaa-ning :  but 
to  infer  ffom  thence,  that  Providence  designs  us  to  malie  such 
a  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  this  gift  as  we  have  been  censuring, 
is  as  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  readiness  with  which 
a  new-born  babe  swallows  whatevei'  is  put  into  its  mouth,  to 
dcee  it  with  ardent  sphits,  instead  of  wholesome  food  and  neces- 
sary medicine.  The  readiness  with  which  children  learn  and 
remember  words,  is  in  ti-uth  a  most  important  advantage  if 
rightly  employed ;  viz,  if  applied  to  the  acquiring  that  mass  of 
what  may  be  called  ar5i^«7y  knowledge  of  insulated  facts,  which 
can  arily  be  learned  by  rote,  and  which  is  necessary  in  alter  hfe ; 
when  the  acquisition  of  it  would  both  be  more  troublesome, 
and  would  encroach  on  time  that  might  otherwise  be  better 
employed.     Chronology,  names  of  countries,  weights  and  mea- 
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sures,  and  indeed  all  the  words  of  any  language,  are  of  this  de- 
Bcription.  If  a  child  had  even  ten  times  tlie  ordinary  degree 
of  the  faculty  in  qnestion,  a  judicions  teacher  would  find  abund- 
ance of  useful  employment  for  it,  without  resorting  to  any  that 
could  possibly  be  detrimental  to  his  future  habits,  moral,  reli- 
gions, or  intellectual.' 

One  veiy  usefid  precept  for  students,  is  never  to  rema-in  long 
puzzling  at  any  diifieulty ;  bnt  to  lay  the  hook  and  the  subject 
aside,  and  return  to  it  some  hours  after,  or  next  day ;  after 
having  turned  the  attention  to  something  else.  Sometimes  a 
person  will  weary  his  mind  for  several  hours  in  some  efforts 
(which  might  have  been  spared)  to  make  out  some  difficulty ;  and 
next  day,  when  he  returns  to  the  subject,  will  find  it  quite 
easy. 

The  like  takes  place  in  the  effort  to  recollect  some  name. 
You  may  fatigue  yonreelf  in  vain  for  hours  together ;  and  if 
you  tui-n  to  something  else  (which  yon  might  as  well  have 
done  at  once)  the  name  will,  as  it  were,  flash  across  you  with- 
out an  effort. 

There  is  something  analogous  to  this,  in  reference  to  the 
scent  of  dogs.  "When  a  wounded  bird,  for  instance,  has  been 
Itffit  in  the  thicket,  and  the  dogs  fail,  after  some  search,  to  And 
it,  a  skilful  spoj-tsman  always  draws  them  off,  and  hmits  them 
elsewhere  for  an  hour,  and  then  brings  them  back  to  the  spot 
to  try  afresh ;  and  they  will  often,  then,  find  their  game  readily; 
tliough,  if  they  had  been  hunting  for  it  all  the  time,  they  would 
have  failed. 

It  seems  as  if  the  dog — and  the  mind — ^having  got  into  a  kind 
of  wrong  track,  continued  in  the  same  error,  till  di-awn  com- 
pletely away  elsewhere. 

Always  ti'ust,  therefore,  for  the  ovei-coming  of  a  difficulty,  not 
to  long  contimued  study  after  you  have  once  got  bewildered,  but 
to  repeated  trials,  at  intervals. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  student  of  any  science  or 
ai-t,  should  not  only  distinctly  undei-stand  all  the  technical  lan- 
guage, and  all  the  rules  of  the  art,  but  also  leai'n  them  by 
heart,  so  that  they  may  he  remembered  as  familiarly  as  the 
alphabet,  and  employed  constanUy  and  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness.  Otherwise,  technical  language  will  prove  an  encumbrance 
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instead  of  an  advantage,  just  sb  a  suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if, 
instead  of  putting  tliem  on  and  wearing  tliem,  one  should  cany 
them  about  in  his  bands. 


'  There  is  no  stond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  'but  may  he 
WTOuglit  out  hy  fit  studies^ 

Tliore  are  some  kinds  of  crops  which,  besides  the  direct  re- 
tuiTi  to  the  husbandman,  tend  to  improve  the  soil ;  and  some 
are  even  cultiv^ated  for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  being 
ploughed  in  as  manure.  And  so  it  is  with  studies;  though 
there  is  liardly  any  branch  of  knowledge  of  which  one  could 
venture  to  pronounce  that  it  could  not,  in  good  hands,  prove  of 
dii-ect  utility.  The  calculation  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, many  a  man  might  have  been  disposed,  originally,  to  re- 
gard as  a  most  nnprofitable  study.  But  the  utility  of  it  to  navi- 
gation (in  the  determination  of  longitudes)  is  now  well  known. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  ciy  of  'What  is  the  use?'  isoflen  in 
the  mouths  of  persons  whose  own  favourite  pureuits  are  jnst 
those  whose  utility  it  is  tlie  moat  dlfEcnlt  to  make  out.  A  man 
wlio  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  knowing  the  right  quan- 
tity of  eveiy  syllable  in  the  language,  and  skilful  in  scamiiiig  a 
Greek  clioniB,  but  quite  ignorant  of,  and  contemning,  all  Phil- 
osophy, including  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  used  to  be  often 
saying  that  he  '  did  not  see  the  use  of  all  that.'  Aristotle's 
works  he  admired  as  very  good  Greek ;  but  neittier  valued,  nor 
understood,  the  matter  of  them.  He  was  compared  to  the  Cos- 
sack soldier,  of  whom  the  stoiy  is  told  that  having  found, 
among  his  plunder,  a  finely-embroidered  casket  full  of  pearls 
and  pi-ecious  ston^,  he  enaptied  out  the  jewels  into  the  kennel, 
and  eagerly  pocketed  the  casket ! 

Another  person  (I  pledge  myself  for  the  truth  of  the  anec- 
dote) told  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he  guessed,  he  said,  to  have  a 
natui-al  turn  for  Logic,  that  he  was  impressed  with  a  belief 
(though  confessing  his  entire  ignorance  of  it)  of  the  utter  u»dess- 
ness  of  the  study.  He  was,  himself,  an  ardent  Naturalist; 
especially  knowing  in  butterflies.  Now,  without  any  disparage- 
ment of  the  pm-suits  of  the  Natui'alis,  it  may  surely  be  doubted 
whether  the  investigation  of  what  relates  to  the  reasoning-pro- 
cess, which  Is  characteristic  of  Man,  and  which  ie  going  on,  well 
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or  ill,  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  every  day,  can  fairly  be 
reckoned  either  less  iieefnl,  or,  as  a  mere  amusing  exercise  of  the 
mind  (like  chess,  and  other  games),  leas  rationally  intej'esting, 
than  tlie  examination  of  the  wings  of  butterflies. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Bacon  did  not  more  fnlly  explain  the  mode 
in  which  different  kinds  of  studies  act  on  the  mind.  As  an  ex- 
ei-cise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  pure  mathematics  is  an  admirable 
exercise,  because  it  consists  of  reasoning  alone,  and  do^  not 
encumber  the  student  with  any  exercise  oi  judgnmit:  and  it  is 
well  always  to  begin  with  learning  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to 
defer  a  combination  of  mental  exercises  to  a  later  period.  But 
then  it  is  important  to  remember  that  mathematics  does  not 
exercise  the  jitdgment;  and  consequently,  if  too  exclusively 
pursued,  may  leave  the  student  veiy  ill  qualified  for  moral 


'  'Tlie  definitions,  which  ai'e  the  pnnciplea  of  our  reasoning, 
are  -very  few,  and  the  axioms  still  fewer;  and  both  are,  for  tlie 
most  part,  laid  d&wn  and  jilaced  h^ore  the  Student  in  the  outset^ 
the  introduction  of  a  new  deiinition  or  axiom  being  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence,  at  wide  intervals,  and  with  &  formal 
statement,  besides  which,  there  is  no  room  for  dcruht  concerning 
either.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  reasonings  which  regard 
matters  of  fact,  we  inti-oduce,  almost  at  m&i'y  st^,  fresh  and 
fresh  propositions  (to  a  very  gi-eat  number)  which  had  not  been 
elicited  in  the  com'se  of  our  reasoning,  but  are  taken  for  granted ; 
viz.,  facts,  and  laws  of  nature,  which  ai'e  here  the  principles  of 
our  reasoning,  and  masei/ms,  or  '  elements  of  belief,'  which  an- 
Bwei"  to  the  axioms  in  mathematics.  If,  at  the  opening  of  a 
treatise,  for  example,  on  chemistry,  on  agiiculture,  on  political- 
economy,  &c.,  the  author  should  make,  as  in  mathematics,  a 
formal  statement  of  all  the  propositions  he  intended  to  assume 
as  granted,  throughout  the  whole  work,  both  he  and  his  readers 
would  be  astonished  at  the  number ;  and,  of  tliese,  many  would 
be  only  probable,  and  there  would  be  much  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  degree  of  probability,  and  for  jiidgment  in  ascertaining 
that  degi'ee. 

'  Moreover,  mathematical  axioms  are  always  employed  pre- 
cisely i/n,  the  sa/me  mmipleform :  e.  g.,  the  axiom  that '  tlie  things 

'  Elaiwids  of  in^ic. 
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ecfiial  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another,'  is  cited,  whenever 
there  is  need,  in  those  veiy  words ;  whereas  the  niaxims  em- 
ployed in  the  other  class  of  subjects,  admit  of,  and  require, 
continual  modifications  in  the  application  of  them.  E.  g.,  '  the 
stability  of  the  laws  of  nature,'  which  is  our  constant  assumption 
in  inquiries  relating  to  natural  philosophy,  appears  in  many- 
different  shapes,  and  in  some  of  them  does  not  po^ess  tlie  same 
complete  certainty  as  in  others ;  e.  g.,  when,  from  having  always 
observed  a  certain  sheep  ruminating,  we  infer,  that  this  indi- 
vidual slieep  will  continue  to  ruminate,  we  aasunie  tliat  '  the 
property  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  this  slieep  will  remain 
unchanged ;'  wlien  we  infer  tlie  same  property  of  all  sheep,  we 
assume  that '  the  property  which  belongs  to  this  individual  be- 
longs to  the  whole  species ;'  if,  on  comparing  sheep  with  some 
other  kinds  of  horned  animals,'  and  hnding  that  all  agree  in  m- 
minating,  we  infer  that '  aU  horned  animals  ruminate,'  we  a^ume 
that '  the  whole  of  a  genus  or  class  are  likely  to  agree  in  any 
point  wherein  many  species  of  that  genus  agi'ee :'  or  in  other 
woi'ds,  'tliat  if  one  of  two  properties,  &c.  has  often  been  found 
accompanied  by  another,  and  never  without  it,  the  fonner  will 
be  universally  accompanied  by  the  latter ;'  now  all  tliese  are 
merely  different  forms  of  the  maxim,  tliat  'nature  is  unifonn 
in  her  operations,'  which,  it  is  evident,  varies  in  expression  in 
almost  every  different  case  where  it  is  applied,  and  the  applicar 
tion  of  which  admits  of  every  degree  of  evidence,  from  perfect 
moral  certainty,  to  mere  conjecture. 

'The  same  may  be  said  of  an  infinite  number  of  principles 
and  maxims  appropriated  to,  and  employed  in,  each  pailicular 
bi-ancli  of  study.  Hence,  all  such  reasonings  are,  in  compai-ison 
of  mathematics,  very  complex ;  requiring  so  much  more  than 
tliat  does,  beyond  the  process  of  merely  deducing  the  conclusion 
logically  from  the  premises :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
longest  matliematical  demonstration  should  be  so  much  more 
easily  constructed  and  understood,  tlian  a  much  shorter  train 
of  just  reasoning  concerning  real  facts.  The  former  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  long  and  steep,  but  even  and  regular,  flight 
of  steps,  which  tries  the  breatli,  aud  the  sti-ength,  and  the  per- 

'  Via.,  having  horna  on  the  shdl.  Wliftt  ara  called  the  horns  of  ths  i-hinoc«ro3 
ttr«  quite  difEerent  in  origin,  aaid  in  etruotare,  as  well  aa  in  atuation  from  what 
are  properly  called  homa. 
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e  only ;  wliile  tlie  latter  resembles  a  short,  but  rugged 
and  uneven,  ascent  up  a  precipice,  which  requires  a  quick  eye, 
agile  Hmbe,  and  a  firm  step ;  and  in  which  we  hare  to  ti'ead 
now  on  this  side,  now  on  tliat— -ever  conaidering,  as  we  proceed, 
whether  this  or  that  projection  will  afford  room  for  our  foot,  or 
whether  some  loose  stone  may  not  slide  from  under  ub.  There 
are  probably  as  many  steps  of  pure  reasoning  in  one  of  the 
longer  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  as  in  the  whole  of  an  argu- 
mentative ti-eatise  on  some  other  subject,  oceiipying  perhaps  a 
considerable  volume. 

'It  may  be  observed  here  that  mathematical  reasoning,  as 
it  calls  for  no  exercise  of  judgment  respecting  probabilities,  is 
the  best  kind  of  introductory  exercise ;  and  from  tlie  same  cause, 
is  apt,  when  too  exclusively  pursued,  to  make  men  incorrect 
moral-reasonera. . 

'  As  for  those  ethical  and  legal  reasonings  which  were  lately 
mentioned  as  in  some  respects  resembling  those  of  mathematics, 
(viz.  such  as  keep  clear  of  all  assertions  respecting  facts)  they 
have  this  difference  ;  that  not  only  men  ai'e  not  so  completely 
agreed  respecting  the  maxims  and  piinciples  of  ethics  and  law, 
but  the  meaning  also  of  each  term  caimot  be  absolutely,  and 
tor  ever,  fixed  by  an  arbitrary  definition ;  on  the  contraiy,  a 
great  part  of  our  labour  consists  in  distinguishing  accurately  the 
various  senses  in  which  men  employ  each  term, — ascertaining 
which  is  the  most  proper, — and  taking  care  to  avoid  confound- 
ing tliem  together. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  in  this  place  that  as  a  candid 
disposition, — a  hearty  desire  to  judge  fairly,  and  to  attain  ta'uth, 
— are  evidently  necessary  with  a  view  to  give  fair  play  to  the 
reasoning-powei's,  in  subjects  where  we  ai'e  liable  to  a  bias  from 
interest  or  feelings,  so,  a  fallacious  perversion  of  tliis  maxim 
finds  a  place  in  the  minds  of  some  persons :  who  accordingly 
speak  disparagingly  of  all  exercise  of  the  reasoning-faculty  in 
moral  and  religious  subjects ;  declaiming  on  the  insufficiency  of 
mere  intellectual  power  for  the  attainment  of  ti-uth  in  such 
mattei-s, — on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  heart  rather  than 
to  the  head,  &c.,  and  then  leading  their  readei-s  or  themselves 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  less  we  reason  on  such  subjects  the 
safer  we  are. 

'But  the  proper  office  of  candour  is  to  prepare  the  mind  not 
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for  the  r^ection  of  all  evidence,  biit  for  the  right  remption  of 
evidence ;— not,  to  be  a  substibide  for  reasons,  but  to  enable  ns 
fairly  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  Siich  persona  as  I 
am  alloding  to  are  in  fact  saying  that  since  just  weiglits  alone, 
without  a  jiist  balance,  will  avail  nothing,  therefore  we  have 
only  to  take  care  of  the  scales,  and  let  the  weights  take  cai'e  of 
themselves. 

'  This  kind  of  tone  is  of  eonrse  most  especially  to  be  found  in 
such  writers  as  consider  it  expedient  to  inculcate  on  the  mass 
of  mankind  what — there  is  reason  to  suspect— they  do  not  them- 
selves fully  believe,  and  which  they  apprehend  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  rejected  the  more  it  is  investigated.' 

A  cnrions  anecdote  (wliieh  I  had  heard,  in  substance,  some 
yeai-B  before)  was  told  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone. 
When  he  was  acting  as  temporary  governor  of  Ceylon  (soon 
after  its  cession),  he  sat  once  as  jndge  in  a  trial  of  a  prisoner 
for  a  robbery  and  murdei' ;  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  him  eo 
conclusive,  that  he  was  about  to  charge  the  jury  (who  were 
native  Cingalese)  to  find  a  verdict  of  gnilty.  But  one  of  the 
jui-ora  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  examine  tlie  witnesses 
himself.  He  bad  tliem  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  cross-exam- 
ined them  80  ably  as  to  elicit  the  fact  tliat  they  were  themselves 
the  perpetratore  of  the  crime,  wliich  they  aftei^wai-ds  had  con- 
spired to  impute  to  the  prisoner.  And  they  were  accordingly 
put  on  their  trial  and  convicted. 

Sir  A.  J.  was  gi'eatly  struck  by  the  intelligence  displayed  by 
this  juror ;  the  more,  as  he  was  only  a  small  farmer,  who  was 
not  known  to  have  had  any  remarkable  advantage  of  education. 
He  sent  for  him,  and  after  commending  tlie  wonderful  sagacity 
he  had  shown,  inquired  eagerly  what  his  studies  had  been.  The 
man  replied  tliat  he  had  never  read  but  one  book,  the  only  one 
he  possessed,  which  liad  long  been  in  his  family,  and  which  he 
delighted  to  study  in  his  leisure-hours.  This  book  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  show  to  Sir  A.  J.,  who  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  knew  the  Cingalese  language.  It  tumed  out  to  be  a  trans- 
lation into  tliat  language  of  a  large  portion  of  Aiistotle's  Or- 
ffonon.  It  appeal's  tliat  the  Portuguese,  when  they  firat  settled 
in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  translated  into  the  native 
languages  several  of  the  works  then  studied  in  the  European 
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Uiiivei-sities ;  among  -vvluch  were  tlic  Latin  vereions  of  Ans- 
totle. 

Tlie  Cingalese  in  qneation  said  that  if  his  imdei«tanding  had 
heen  in  any  degi-ee  cultivated  and  improred,  it  was  to  that  book 
he  owed  it. 

It,  is  likely,  however  (as  was  observed  to  me  by  the  late 
Bishop  Oopleston),  that  any  other  book,  containing  an  equal 
amount  of  close  reasoning  and  accurate  deiinition,  might  have 
answered  the  same  purpose  in  ehai-pening  the  intellect  of  this 
Cingalese. 

It  is  very  important  to  warn  all  readers  of  the  influence 
likely  to  be  exei-cised  in  tlie  formation  of  tlieir  opinions,  indi- 
redly,  and  by  works  not  professedly  argumentative,  ench  as 
Poems  and  Tales.  ^Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  he  would  let  any 
one  have  the  making  of  tlie  laws  of  a  country,  if  he  might  have 
the  making  of  their  ballads. 

An  ohservation  in  the  Lectures  on  Political  Monomy  on  ono 
cause  which  has  contiibuted  to  foster  an  en-oneous  opinion  of 
the  superior  moral  purity  of  poor  arid  half-civilized  countries, 
is  equally  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  otlier  cases,  on  various 
BubjeciS.  '  One  powerful,  but  httle  suspected  cause,  I  take  to 
be,  an  early  familiai-ity  with  poetical  descriptions  of  pure,  unso- 
phisticated, rustic  Hfe,  in  remote,  sequestei'ed,  and  tmenhghtened 
districts ;-— of  the  manly  virtue  and  practical  wisdom  of  our 
simple  forefathei-s,  before  the  refinements  of  luxury  had  been 
inti-oduced; — of  the  adventurous  wildness,so  stimulating  to  the 
imagination,  of  savage  or  pastoral  life,  in  tlie  midst  of  prhnaaval 
forests,  lofty  mountains,  and  all  the  grand  scenery  of  unculti- 
vated nature.  Such  subjects  and  scenes  are  much  better 
adapted  for  poets,  than  tiironged  cities,  workshops,  coalpits, 
and  iron-foundries.  And  poete,  whose  object  is  to  please,  of 
course  keep  out  of  sight  all  tiie  odions  or  disgusting  circum- 
stances pertaining  to  the  hfe  of  tlie  savage  or  the  untutored 
clown,  and  dwell  exclusively  on  all  the  amiable  and  admirable 
parts  of  that  simplicity  of  character  which  they  feign  or  fancy. 
Early  associations  are  thus  formed,  whose  influence  is  often  the 
stronger  and  the  more  lastmg,  from  tlie  veiy  circumstance 
tliat  they  are  formed  unconsciously,  and  do  not  come  in  the  form 
32 
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of  propositions  demanding  a  deliberate  a^ent.  Poetry  does 
not  profess  to  aim  at  couviction ;  but  it  often  leaves  impressions 
which  affect  the  reasoning  and  tlie  judgment.  And  a  false 
impreseion  is  perhaps  oftener  conveyed  in  other  ways  tliau  by 
sophistical  argiiment ;  because  thai  ronses  the  mind  to  exert  its 
powere,  and  to  assume,  as  It  were,  a  reasoning  mood." 

The  influence  exercised  by  such  works  is  overlooked  by  those 
who  suppose  that  a  cbUd's  character,  moral  and  intellectnal,  is 
formed  by  those  books  only  which  are  put  into  his  hands  with 
that  design.  As  hai^dly  anytliing  can  accidentally  touch  the 
soft  claj'  without  stamping  its  mark  on  it,  so,  liaixlly  any  reading 
can  interest  a  child  without  contributing  in  some  degree,  though 
the  book  itself  be  afterwards  totally  forgotten,  to  fonn  the  cha- 
racter; and  the  parents,  therefore,  who,  merely  requiring  from 
him  a  certain  course  of  study,  pay  little  or  no  atteation  to  story- 
books, or  educating  him  they  know  not  how. 

And  here,  I  would  observe  that  in  books  designed  for 
children,  there  are  two  exti'emee  that-  should  be  avoided.  The 
one,  a  reference  to  religious  principles  in  connection  with 
mattere  too  trifling  and  uudignified,  aiising  from  a  well-inten- 
tioned zeal,  causing  a  forgetfulness  of  the  maxim  whose 
notorious  trath  has  made  it  proverbial,  'Too  mucli  familianty, 
breeds  contempt.'  And  the  other  is  the  contraay,  and  still  more 
prevailijig,  extreme,  arising  from  a  desire  to  pi'eservo  a  due 
reverence  for  religion,  at  the  expense  of  its  useful  application  in 
conduct.  But  a,  line  may  be  drawn  wliieh  will  keep  clear  of 
boUi  extremes.  We  eliould  not  exclude  the  association  of 
things  sacred  with  whatever  are  to  ourselves  trifling  matters, 
(for  '  these  little  things  ai-e  gi'eat'  to  children),  but,  wiUi  what- 
ever is  viewed  by  the?n  as  trifling.  EverytliJng  is  great  or 
small  in  reference  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  private 
conceras  of  any  obscure  individual  are  vei-y  insignificant  to  the 
world  at  large,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  to  himself. 
And  all  worldly  affaire  must  be  small  in  the  sight  of  the  Most 
High  ;  but  irreverent  faniiliarity  is  engendered  in  the  mind  of 


'  In  an  artieU  in  a  Review  I  hnve  seen  mendon  made  of  a  person  wlio  cliscov- 
ered  tlie  faMty  of  a  certain  doctrine  (which,  by  the  way,  is  nevertheless  a.  true 
one,  Uiat  of  MaltliuB),  instincUvdy.  This  Hnd  of  instinct  l  e.  the  liHl.it  of  funn- 
ing opiniona  at  the  snggestion  rathei'  of  feeling  tlmn  of  ce^Bou,  is  vtrj  riominoo. 
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any  one,  then,  and  then  only,  when  things  sacred  are  associated 
with  such  as  are,  to  him,  insignificant  things. 

And  I  would  add  that  those  works  of  fiction  are  woree  than 
unprofitahle  tiiat  inculcate  morality,  with  an  exclnsioii  of  all 
reference  to  religious  principle.  This  is  obviously  and  noto- 
riously the  character  of  Misa  Edgeworth's  moral  tales.  And 
BO  entire  and  resolute  is  this  exclusion,  tliat  it  is  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  what  may  be  called  poetical  truth :  it  desti-oys, 
in  many  instances,  the  probability  of  the  tale,  and  the  natural- 
ness of  tlie  charactei'S.  Tliat  Christianity  does  exist,  every  one 
must  believe  as  an  incontrovertible  truth ;  nor  can  any  one  deny 
that,  whether  true  or  false,  it  does  exercise,— at  least  is  supposed 
to  exercise,- — an  influence  on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  some 
of  the  believers  in  it.  To  represent,  therefore,  persons  of 
various  ages,  sex,  country,  and  station  in  life,  as  practising,  on 
the  most  trying  occasions,  every  kind  of  duty,  and  encountering 
every  kind  of  danger,  difficulty,  and  hai-dsliip,  while  none  of 
them  ever  makes  the  least  reference  to  a  religious  motive,  is  as 
decidedly  at  variance  with  reality — what  is  called  in  works  of 
fiction  v/nnaiv^al — as  it  would  be  to  represent  Mahomet's 
enthusiastic  followers  as  msliing  into  battle  without  any  thought 
of  his  promised  pai-adJse.  Tliis,  tlierefore,  is  a  blemish  in  point 
of  art,  which  eveiy  reader  possessing  taste  must  perceive,  what- 
ever may  be  his  religious  or  non-religious  persuasion.  But  a 
far  higher,  and  more  important,  question  than  tliat  of  taste  is 
involved.  For  tliough  Miss  Edgeworth  may  entertain  opinions 
which  would  not  permit  her,  with  consistency,  to  attiibute  more 
to  the  influence  of  religion  than  she  has  done,  and  in  that  case 
may  stand  acquitted,  inforo  conscientim,  of  wilfully  suppreafiug 
anything  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  true  and  important; 
yet,  as  a  writer,  it  must  still  be  considered  as  a  great  blemish, 
in  the  eyes  at  least  of  tliose  who  tliink  differently,  tliat  vu'tue 
should  be  studiously  incidcated,  with  scai'cely  any  reference  to 
what  they  regaM  as  the  mainspring  of  it — that  vice  sliould  be 
ti'aced  to  every  other  source  except  tlie  want  of  religious 
principle— tliat  the  most  radical  change  from  woiiJilessness  to 
escelleiice  should  be  represented  as  wholly  independent  of  that 
Agent,  winch  they  consider  as  the  only  one  that  can  accomplish 
it — and  that  consolation  under  affliction  should  be  represented 
as  derived  from  every  source,  except  the  one  wliieli  tliey  look  to 
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ae  the  only  ti'ue  and  stire  one.  '  Is  it  not  becanse  tliere  is  no 
God  in  Israel,  tliat  ye  have  sent  to  inquire  of  Baalzebiib,  '.he 
God  of  Ekron  V  "riiis  vital  defect  in  such  works  slionld  be 
constantly  pointed  out  to  the  yoimg  reader ;  and  ho  should  be 
wanied  that,  to  reahze  the  pictnre  of  noble,  disinterested, 
tborongh-going  virtue,  presented  in  such  and  such  an  instance, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  those  principles  wliieh,  in 
these  fictions  ai'e  unnoticed.  He  should,  iu  short,  be  reminded 
that  all  tliese  'things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  i-eport,'  which 
have  been  placed  before  him,  ai'c  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Laud ;  though  the  spies  who  have  brought  tliem  bring  also  an 
evil  report  of  that  land,  and  would  pei-suade  us  to  remain  wan- 
dering in  tlie  wilderness. 

The  student  of  history,  also,  should  be  on  his  guard  against 
tlie  indirect  influence  likely  to  be  exercised  on  Ins  opinions.  On 
this  point  I  take  the  liberty  of  (Quoting  a  passage  from  my 
I.ectures  on  Political  Economy: — 

'An  injudicious  reader  of  history  is  liable  to  be  misled  by 
tlie  circumstance,  that  historians  and  travellers  occupy  them- 
selvoB  principally  (as  is  natuiTil)  with  the  relation  of  whatever  ia 
remarkable,  and  different  from  what  commonly  takes  place  in 
their  own  time  or  country.  They  do  not  dwell  on  tlie  ordinai-y 
ti'ansactions  of  human  life  (which  are  precisely  what  furnish  the 
data  on  which  political-economy  proceeds),  but  on  everything 
that  appears  an  exception  to  general  mles,  and  in  any  way  snch 
as  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  The  sort  of  information 
which  the  political-economist  wants  is  introduced,  for  the  most 
part,  only  incidentally  and  obliquely;  and  is  to  be  collected, 
imperfectly,  from  scattered  allusions.  So  that  if  you  will  give 
a  rapid  glance,  for  instance,  at  the  history  of  these  islands  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present  day,  you  will 
lind  that  the  diflerences  between  the  two  states  of  the  country, 
in  most  of  Oie  points  with  which  our  science  ia  convei-sant,  are 
but  very  imperfectly  accounted  for  in  the  main  outline  of  the 
naiTative. 

If  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  a  full  report  of  the 
common  business  and  common  convei-sation,  in  the  markets, 
tlie  shops,  and  the  wharfs  of  Athens  and  Pirteus,  for  a  single 
day,  it  would  probably  throw  inore  light  on  the  state  of  tilings 
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in  Greece  at  tliat  time,  in  all  tliat  political-economy  ia  most 
coiicenied  with,  than  all  the  histories  tliat  ai-e  extant  put 
togefher. 

'  Tliere  is  a  danger,  tlierefore,  that  the  mind  of  tlie  student, 
who  proceeds  in  the  maanei'  I  have  described,  may  have  been 
even  di'awn  off  from  tJie  class  of  facts  which  are,  for  the  pur- 
pose in  question,  moat  important  to  be  attended  to, 

'  For,  it  sliould  he  observed  that,  in  all  studies  tliere  is  a 
danger  to  be  guarded  against,  which  Bacon,  with  his  nsual 
acntene^  has  pointed  out ;  that  most  men  are  so  anxious  to 
mate  or  seek  for,  some  application  of  what  tliey  have  been 
learning,  as  not  unfrequently  to  apply  it  improperly,  by  endea- 
vouring, lest  tlieir  knowledge  shonld  lie  by  thein  idle,  to  bring 
it  to  bear  on  some  qiiestion  to  which  it  is  irrelevant;  like 
Horace's  painter,  who,  being  skilful  in  drawing  a  cypress,  was 
for  iiiti'oducing  one  into  the  pictnre  of  a  shipwreck.  Bacou 
complains  of  this  tendency  amorg  tlie  logicians  and  metaphy- 
siciaus  of  his  day,  who  inb'oduced  an  absurd  and  peraicious 
application  of  the  studies  in  which  tliey  had  been  eonvei-sant, 
into  natural  philosophy:  'Artis  SEepe  ineptus  fit  usus,  ne  sit 
nvUus.'  But  tlie  same  danger  besets  those  convereant  in  every 
other  study  likewise  {political  economy  of  course  not  excepted), 
that  may  from  time  to  time  have  occupied  a  large  sliai'e  of  each 
man's  attention.  He  is  tempted  to  seek  for  a  solution  of  every 
qncs'.ion  on  every  subject,  by  a  reference  to  his  own  favourite 
science  or  branch  of  knowledge;  like  a  schoolboy  when  first 
enti-usled  with  a  knife,  who  is  for  trying  its  edge  on  everything 
that  comes  in  liis  way. 

Etymology — wlncb  may  be  reckoned  a  braiicli  of  antiquarian 
study — is  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  abuse.  The  study  ia 
carious  and  interesting,  and  may  be  so  applied  as  to  be  veiy 
useful.  It  may  supply  a  useful  hint — a  sliglit  presumption — as 
to  til©  sense  of  some  word.  But  etymologists  are  apt  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  pretending  to  decide  on  tlie  actual,  meaning  of 
a  word,  and  even  the  natnre  of  the  thing  denoted  by  it,  from 
the  Boot  to  which  they  have  traced  it;  forgetting  that  the 
'  true  sense'  of  a  word  must  be,  that  which  is  understood  by  it. 
Thus,  Iloi'ue  Toolie,  having  traced  tlie  word  'Teotu'  from  tlie 
verb  to  '  trow  — i.  e.  hdieve,  infers  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  'truth,'  independent  of  men's  belief.  And 
another  writer  has  argued  tliat  the  word  Hiereus,  which  waa 
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applied  to  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  sacrificing-priosts  (and  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  sac£rdos),]na,y  riglitly  be  applied  to  a  Cln-Istiau 
Minister,  becanse,  foi-sootb,  it  is  derived  from  'liieroa'  saered, 
and  our  ministers  are  concei'ned  about  things  sacred."  The 
Apostles,  however,  tliongbt  otberwiae.  Tbey  were  donbtleas 
aware  of  the  etymology  of  tlie  word  Hierens ;  but  they  knew 
what  kind  of  office  it  did,  aptually,  in  their  day,  denote ;  and  if 
they  had  meant  to  ordain  men  to  any  each  ofiice,  they  wonld 
not  have  carefully  abstained — as  they  did — from  applying  it  to 
any  of  the  Elders  they  appointed.'  But  if  we  are  to  be  com- 
pletely led  hy  etymolog}',  we  mnst  maintain  that  Piiest  (or 
Presbyter)  can  never  mean  anything  bnt  a  nia,n  advancedin 
yewrs :  and  the  same  with  the  word  '  Sir,'  which  is  evidently  a 
contraction  from  Senior-  And  we  must  go  on  to  maintain  that 
^  Pontife^  can  only  mean  a  'bridge-bmlder,'  and  that  Septem- 
ber must  denote  tbe  month  commonly  called  Jnly,  since  tbat  is 
the  sevenih  month,  and  '  septem'  signifies  seven. 

It  may  be  added  tbat,  hesides  this  kind  of  misapplication  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge  and  skill  ['  artis  ineptus  usus']  there 
is  also  another,  to  wliicb  those  are  liable,  who  are,  or  believe 
tlieniselves  to  be,  eminent  in  some  department.  Tliey  are 
tempted  to  feel  a  bias  iu  favour  of.tlie  more  paradoxical  side  of 
any  qnestion, — that  which  affords  tbe  most  scope  for  the  display 
of  their  professional  leai-ning  and  ingenuity,  and  is  tbe  most 
remote  from  what  wonld  naturally  occur  to  a  man  of  mere  plain 
good  sense.  A  very  profound  lawyer,  e.  g.,  or  a  deeply-i'ead 
theologian,  will  be  tempted  to  feel  a  preference  for  some  subtle 
and  fai-fetclied  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  any  law,  ov  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  such  as  calls  for  much  recondite  learning  and 
skill  to  iniiintain  it.  For  they  are  likely  to  feel  that  if  they 
come  to  the  conclusion  which  wonld  at  once  suggest  itself  to  an 
ordinaty  man,  they  bave  their  superior  learning  and  skill  for 
notbing.  In  this  way  tbere  is  a  danger  of  misapplying  art  ['  ne 
sit  usus  millus']  that  it  may  not  lie  idle. 

Hence  the  ancient  remai-k  has  become  proverbial ;  'Tliere  is 
no  absurdity  so  gj-oss  that  has  not  been  maintained  by  one  or 
olber  of  the  philosopher.'     One  remarkable  instance  of  the 
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kind  of  bias  allnded  to,  was,  a  deeieion  of  a  most  learned  and 
acnte  Lfii'd  Cliaiicellor,  that  the  Ooni't  ought  not  to  grant  an  in- 
junciion  against  'the  piracy  of  a  hook,  if  there  cotild  be  the 
most  remote  Buapicion  that  it  might  be  of  an  immoral  ten- 
dency ;  and  that  tlie  piratical  Publisher  should  be  allowed  (aa 
accordingly  waa  soon  after  done)  himself  to  plead  this  as  a  bai- 
to  an  injunction. 

Now  any  man  of  plain  good  sense,  and  honesty,  nnvereed  in 
legal  subtleties,  would  have  decided  that  a  work  (as  well  as  a 
person)  should  be  ^pre^wmet?  innocent,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof 
of  guilt;  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  plead  his  own 
wrong-doing  in  his  own  defence. 

Tliere  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  perverted  ingenuity,  in  the 
interpi-etation  which  was  once  put  on  one  of  tlie  Itules  of  the 
Irisli  Education-Board.  Among  the  books  for  united  education 
sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  original  Commis- 
sioners, were  some  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  and  some  other 
hooks  of  a  religious  ehai-acter,  but  without  anything  controver- 
sial. It  was  provided,  however,  that  no  cliild  whose  parents 
might  object,  should  be  obliged  to  use  these  books.  And 
though  it  scai-cely  ever  did  happen  that  there  was  any  call  for 
the  application  of  that  rule,  this  provision  for  any — even  exces- 
sive— scruple,  gave  complete  confidence  and  satisfaction  for 
many  years.  But  when  some  new  Commissi  on  ere  came  into 
office,  with  different  views,  they  discovered  tliafc  the  rule  (wliich 
had  been  worded  not  very  guardedly,  or  with  any  thought  of 
special-pleading  subtleties)  might  be  brought  to  bear  a  sense 
quite  unthought  of.  It  might  be  iutei'preted  to  mean  that,  if 
any  ons  cliild  (in  a  school  of,  perhaps,  hundreds)  objected  to 
these  boolts,  they  were  to  be  altogether  withheld  froTii  the 
general  instruction  of  aS  the  i-esti  And  the  words  certainly 
will  bear  tliafc  meaning,  if  you  lay  aside  aU  regai-d  for  reason, 
and  for  justice,  and  the  known  design  of  the  framei's  of  the 
rule,  and  the  constant  practice  of  many  years,  and  the  fan'  ex- 
pectations of  the  Public.  The  main  object  was,  doubtless,  the 
gratification  of  a  certain  Pai'ty.  But  some  degree  of  exultation 
also  was  probably  felt,  at  the  ingemdty  of  hitting  on  an  intei-- 
pretation  of  a  rule,  so  wide  fi-om  its  design,  A  witness  who 
was  examined  as  to  this  matter  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, remarked  to  tliera  that  hardly  any  formula  ccMi  be  so 
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framed  a6  not  to  admit  of  being  thus  ingeniously  wrested  into 
a  new  meaning,  by  one  who  should  set  at  noiiglit  conjmon 
eecse  and  common  houeaty.  For  instance,  tlie  '  Oath  of  Al}ju- 
ration,^ — which  many  I'egard  as  a  bulwai'k  of  Chnrcli  and  State, 
reprobates  tlie  doctrine  '  tliat  princes  deprived  by  the  Pope  may 
be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects;'  and  dechires  that 
'  no  foreign  prelate,  &c.,  has  any  anthority'  over  as.  Now,  a 
subtle  Jesuit  might  instruct  his  pupil  to  take  this  oath  while 
meditating  tho  overtliro>.v  of  our  Government  and  Eeligion, 
For — not  to  mention  that  the  word  '  Prince^  is  maaauUne,  and 
therefore  does  not  extend  to  a  Queen—ha  might  say  that  a 
sovereign  deprived  by  the  Pope  cannot  he  deposed  by  his  sub- 
jects, because  he  in  already  deposed,  and  has  no  subjects ;  nor 
can  he  be  •inurdered,,  if  the  Pope  (possessing  rightful  power)  has 
declared  his  life  forfeit;  since  murder  always  implies  wrm\gfvl 
slaying:  else,  the  public  executioner  wouid  he  guilty  of  it 
And  the  Pope,  if  he  is  the  legitimate  Head  of  the  whole  chris- 
tian Churcli,  cannot  be,.anywiiere,  a  '■fordgn  prelate.'  As  for 
his  being,  perhaps,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  temporal  Sovereign  of 
tlie  Pupal  States,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  our 
aneeatoi-B,  wliile  administering  this  veiy  oath  were  governed  by 
a  king  who  was  a  native  German,  and  Sovereign  of  Hanover ;  hut 
whom  yet  tliey  certainly  did  not  reckon  a  'foreign  potentate.' 

Again,  learned  divines  have  maintained,  with  appai'ent 
seriousness,  that  ail  the  'tongues'  spoken  by  the  Disciples  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  merely  Oreek,  in  a  somewhat  unu- 
sual style ;  Gi'eek  having  been,  it  seems,  tlie  nnivei'sal  language 
of  Jews,  Komans,  Parthians,  Medes,  &c.,  each  of  them,  more- 
over, recognizing  witli  much  wonder,  this  odd  kind  of  Greek  as 
their  '  own  tongue  wherein  they  were  born  !'  Pilate  nnist,  there- 
fore, have  been  mistaken  in  affixing  to  the  cross  an  insciiption 
in  three  languages;  and  so  must  the  chief  Captain,  Claudius 
Lysias,  who  wondered  that  Paul,  whom  he  took  for  an  Egyp- 
tian {Acts  xxi.),  could  '  speak  Greek !' 

Othei-s,  again,  have  maintained  that  the  '  gift  of  tongues'  con- 
sisted in  the  utterance  of  sounds  which  had  «o  meaningi  at  ail, 
either  to  the  hearere  or  the  s 


'  A  similar  instnnee  of  misipplUd  and  alisiird  inge 
Lecture  vi.  oh  Good  mid  Evil  Angels,  p.  I4B. 
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Again,  any  man  of  plain  good  sense  woulcl  be  iikoly  to  per- 
ceive, (at  least  wlien  his  attention  is  called  to  tlie  pt>iut),  tliat 
the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.)  is  dwelling  on  the  humble  and, 
bumauly-speaking,  powei-lesa,  instrnineuts  of  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel: — 'the  weak  things  of  the  world,  chosen  Ijy  the 
Host  High  to  confound  the  ati-ong ;'  thus  laying  bare  as  it  were 
the  superhuman  power  which  alone  could  have  enabled  tliem 
to  succeed :  and  that  the  '  calling,'  tlierefore,  which  lie  speaks 
of,  must  mean  tliose  thus  chosen  by  their  divine  Mastei-  to  caU 
disciples.  But  some  learned  men,  misled  by  their  own  ingenu- 
ity, have  mahitained  that  by  the  weiil;:  and  nnle^irned  of  wliom 
Pan]  is  speaking,  be  meant  the  coti/oerts  themselves,-  as  if  be 
could  have  been  so  silly  as  tobringfoi'wai'd,  aBaproof  of -divine 
power,  that  the  Gospel  was  received  by  hardly  any  but  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant!  But  this,  weave  told,  be  did,  in 
order  to  rouse  tlie  emulation  of  the  learned  and  great !  it  being 
jnsfc  what  would  have  excited  their  disgust  and  scorn. 

As  for  the  supposed  miracle  of  walking  on  the  water,  that  is 
explained  to  have  been  merely  wading  in  a  shallow  part  of  t!ie 
lake.  And  the  multitudes  who  were  fed  in  the  wildei'uess, 
were  supplied,  it  seems,  by  some  of  their  own  number,  who  bad 
brought  with  tliem  great  plenty  of  provisions,  and  were  induced 
by  the  example  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  to  supply  tlieir 
neighboniBt 

To  represent  the  whole  of  the  Scripture-narrative  as  a  string 
of  mere  fabrications,  is  a  position  which,  untenable  as  it  is,  is  a 
degi-ee  less  absurd  than  such  tlieos-ies. 

Ingenious  explainere  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
eai'liest  days  of  the  Church,  Snch,  no  doubt,  were  (hose  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  teaching  that  'the  Eesuri'eclion 
was  past  already;'  and  to  whom  be  probably  alludes  in  1  for. 
XV.  For,  the  expression  of  'the  Kesnrrection'  being  'past,' 
implies  tliat  they  did  not  avowedly  deny  the  statements  of  the 
christian  teachers,  but  explained  them  as  a  kind  of  Myth  or 
Parable^  representing  the  ' resurrection' as  being  a  figurative 
t«rm,  to  denote,  perhaps,  the  raising  up  of  mankind  from  igno- 
rance to  knowledge,  or  from  vice  to  virtue.  These  men  were 
probably  tlie  forerunnere  and  first  leadera  of  those  DocefiB  we 
read  of,  who  taught  (as  the  Mahometans  do  to  this  day)  that  our 
Lord  did  not  really  suffer  death  and  rise  again,  but  tliat  there 
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was  an  optical  illuBion  which  deceived  his  enemies,  and  that 
the  sacred  nan-ative  was  a  kind  of  Parahle,  containing  a  liidden 
meaning,  relating  to  the  rejection  at  ticst,  and  trininiih  iifter- 
wards,  of  Christianity.  And  in  onr  own  days  we  have  been 
told  by  an  ingenious  divine  that '  the  whole  Bible  is  one  OKiiiT 

PAEABLB,' 

Now,  to  ordinary  men  of  plain  sense,  the  woi-d  Parable 
denotes  a  fictitious  narrative  that  is  known  and  designed  to  be 
nnclei"8tood  not  literally  but  figuratively.  Bnt  as  for  a  pro- 
tessed  narrative  of  facts  hnown  to  he  understood  as  s^tch,  and 
yet,  as  snch,  untrue,  thongh  capable  of  being  interpreted  (as 
any  conceivable  story  might)  as  a  Parable,  embleniatjcallj  con- 
taining some  secret  meaning  which  few  or  none  would  suspect, 
— this  is  what  any  plain  man  would  be  likely  to  call  by  a  very 
different  name  from  '■PartMe? 

When  a  man  has  once  begun  to  indulge  in  the  exercise  of  per- 
verted ingenuity,  one  can  no  moi-e  guess  what  extravagance  he 
will  next  strike  out,  tlian  one  could  foresee  the  course  of  a  met- 
tlesome but  biind  horse  that  lias  broken  loose.  For  instance, 
perhaps  some  Gei-man  pi'ofessor,  with  Englishmen  for  his  disci- 
ples, may  hereafter  devise  a  theory  to  explain  and  rationalize 
the  transaction  of  Elijah's  sacrifice.  The  prophet,  he  may  siig^ 
gest,  had  secretly  invented  the  art  of  distiliing  Alcohol,  or  had 
discovered  a  spring  of  Naphtha  (such  as  Herodotus  describes), 
which  is  fluid  and  colourless  like  water,  bnt  highly  inflatnmable ; 
and  then  he  instructed  some  accomplices  to  pour  barrels  of  fliia 
seeming  water  over  the  wood  on  the  altar;  and  having  also 
forestalled  the  invention  of  ludfer-maicfies,  he  craftily  kindled 
one,  and  thus  set  the  pile  in  a  blaze.  Such  a  theory  would  not 
be  a  whit  less  plausible,  or  more  absui'd,  than  some — such  as 
those  above  noticed — that  are  afloat. 

'But,  in  reference  to  the  point  immediately  before  us,  he 
who  is  well  read  in  history  and  in  ti'avels,  should  be  warned  of 
the  danger  (die  more  on  account  of  the  real  high  importance 
of  siich  knowledge)  of  misapplying  it ;— -of  snppoeing  that  be- 
cause political  economy  is  convei'sant  with  human  transactiojis, 
and  he  is  accniainted  with  so  much  greater  an  amount  of  hwman 
transactions  than  tlie  genei'ality  of  men,  he  must  have  an  ad- 
vantage ovei'  them  in  precisely  the  same  degree,  in  discussing 
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queetiona  of  political  economy.  Undoubtedly  he  has  a  great 
advantage,  if  be  is  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  time  principles 
of  the  science ;  biit  othenvise  he  may  even  labour  under  a  (dis- 
advantage, by  forgetting  that  (as  I  just  now  obaei-ved)  tlie  kind 
of  ti'ansactions  which  are  made  moat  prominent,  and  occni^y  tlie 
chief  space,  in  the  woi'ks  of  historians  and  traveller,  are  naually 
not  those  of  eveiy-day  life,  with  which  pohtieal  economy  is  con- 
versant. It  is  in  tlie  same  way  that  an  accurate  military  sii^rwy 
of  any  district,  or  a  aeries  of  sketches  accompanying  a_pi'c*«!-ea2w« 
tour  through  it,  may  even  serve  to  mislead  one  wlio  is  seeking 
for  a  knowledge  of  its  agricultural  condition,  if  he  does  not 
teep  in  mind  tlie  different  objects  wJiich  different  kinds  of  sm'- 
vey  have  in  view. 

'  (ieologista,  when  commissioning  their  friends  to  procure 
them  from  any  foreign  coimtiy  such  specimens  as  may  convey 
an  idea  of  lis  geological  character,  are  accustomed  to  warn  them 
against  sending  over  collections  of  curiosities— i.  e.  speeimenB 
of  spars,  atalactites,  &c.,  wliieh  ai-e  accounted,  in  that  countiy, 
curious,  from  being  rarities,  and  which  consequently  convey  no 
correct  notion  of  its  general  featnrea.  What  they  want  is, 
specimens  of  tlie  commoJiest  strata, — the  stones  witli  whicli  the 
roads  are  mended,  and  the  houses  built,  &c.  And  some  frag- 
ments of  these,  which  in  that  countiy  are  acconnted  mere 
rubln'ah,  they  sometimea,  with  much  satisfaction,  find  casitally 
adhervng  to  the  specimens  sent  them  as  ciinosities,  and.  consti- 
tuting, for  their  object,  the  most  important  part  of  the  collec- 
tion. Histories  ai'e  in  general,  to  tlie  political  economist,  what 
such  collections  are  to  the  geologist.  The  casual  allusions  to 
common,  and  what  are  considered  insignificant  raattere,  convey, 
to  liiin,  tiie  most  valuable  information. 

'An  injudicious  study  of  history,  tiien,  may  even  prove  an 
hindrance  uistead  of  a  help  to  the  fonning  of  right  views  of 
political  economy.  For  not  only  are  many  of  the  transactions 
which  are,  in  the  historian's  view,  the  most  important,  siicli  as 
are  the  least  important  to  the  political  economist,  but  also  a 
great  proportion  of  them  consists  of  what  are  in  reabty  the 
greatest  impedimefUs  to  tlie  progress  of  a  society  in  wealth :  viz. 
ware,  revolutions,  and  disturbances  of  every  kind.  It  is  not  in 
consequence  of  tliese,  but  in  spite  of  tbein,  tliat  society  has 
made  the  progress  which  in  fact  it  has  made.     So  that  in 
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taking  aueh  a  siu'vey  as  history  fmiiiehes  of  tlie  couibo  of 
events,  t'oi'  instance,  for  the  last  eight  hundred  yeai-s  (the  period 
I  jnst  now  alhided  to),  not  only  do  we  find  little  mention  of  the 
causes  which  have  so  greatly  increased  national  weaUh  during 
tJiat  period,  but  what  we  do  chiefly  read  of  is,  the  counteracting 
causes ;  especially  the  ware  which  have  been  raging  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  destniction.of  capital,  and  the  liiuih'auce  of 
improvement  Now,  if  a  ship  had  performed  a  voyage  of  eight 
hundred  leagues,  and  the  register  of  it  contained  an  account 
chiefly  of  tlie  conb'ary  winds  and  cni'renta,  and  made  little 
mention  of  favourable  gales,  we  might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  she  reached  her  destination;  and  might  even  be  led 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  contrary  winds  had  for- 
warded iier  in  her  course.     Yet  such  is  histoi-y  !' 

In  reference  to  tlie  study  of  history,  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked  upon  tlie  importance,  among  the  intellectual  quali- 
fications for  such  a  study,  of  a  vivid  imagination, — a  faculty 
which,  consequently,  a  skiU'nl  nai-rator  must  himself  possess, 
and  to  which  he  must  be  able  to  furnish  excitemeut  in  others. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  be  startled  at  tliis  remark,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  imagination  as  having  no  other  office 
tlian  to  feign  and  to  falsify.  Every  faculty  is  Uable  to  abuse 
and  misdirection,  and  imagination  among  the  rest ;  bnfc  it  is  a 
mistake  tp  suppose  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  pervert  the 
tnitli  of  history,  and  to  mislead  the  judgment.  On  the  con^ 
trary,  om-  view  of  any  ti'ansaction,  especially  one  that  is  remote 
in  time  or  place,  will  necessai-ily  be  iniperi'ect,  generally  in- 
correct, unless  it  embrace  something  more  than  the  bare  outline 
of  tlio  occurrences, — ^unless  we  have  boforo  the  mind  a  lively 
idea  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  events  took  place,  the  babils  of 
Uiought  and  of  feeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  the  circumstiinces 
cozuiecJed  with  the  transaction ;  unless,  in  sboi't,  we  can  in  a 
considerable  degi'ee  ti'ansport  oui-selves  out  of  our  own  age,  and 
country,  and  pereons,  and  imagine  onreelves  the  agenis  or 
speclatore.  It  is  from  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances 
firat  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  facts 
which  history  records,  and  to  deiive  instruction  from  it.  What 
we  imagine  may  indeed  be  merely  imaginary,  that  is,  nni'cal ; 
but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  does  or  did  exist.  To  say 
that  imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  soimd  judgment  and  aiiffi- 
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cient  linowleclge,  may  cliance  to  convey  to  us  false  impressions 
of  past  events,  is  only  to  eay  that  Man  is  fallible.  13Ht  evioh 
falfie  impressions  are  even  miich  tlvs  more  likely  to  talse  pos- 
session of  those  whose  imagination  is  feeble  or  miciiltivated. 
They  are  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  peraons,  times,  coimti-ieB, 
&e.,  wliich  they  read  of,  as  mticli  l<^s  different  fi-om  what  they 
see  arannd  tliem  than  is  really  the  case. 

Tlie  practical  importance  of  sncli  an  exercise  of  imagination 
to  a  full,  and  clear,  and  conseqnently  profitable  view  of  the  ti'ans- 
actions  related  in  liistory,  can  hai-dly  be  over-ratiraated.  In 
respect  of  the  veiy  eai-lieat  of  all  human  transactions,  it  is 
matter  of  cojnmon  remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard  with 
mingled  wonder,  contempt,  and  indignation,  the  transgression 
of  our  firet  parents ;  as  if  they  were  not  a  fair  sample  of  tlie 
hmnan  race ;  as  if  any  of  us  would  not,  if  he  liad  been  placed 
in  precisely  tlie  same  circumstances,  have  acted  as  they  did. 
The  Oorintliians,  probably,  had  perused  witli  tlie  same  barren 
wonder  tlie  histoiy  of  the  hacksUdings  of  tlie  Israelites ;  and 
needed  that  Paul  should  remind  them,  tliat  tliese  things  were 
written  for  their  example  and  admonition.  And  all,  in  almost 
eveiy  portion  of  history  they  read,  have  need  of  a  corresponding 
warning,  to  endeavour  to  fancy  tlxemselves  the  pei-sons  they 
read  of,  that  they  may  recognise  in  the  accounts  of  past  times 
tlie  porti'aitui'C  of  om'  own.  From  not  putting  oui'selves  in  the 
place  of  the  pereons  hving  in  past  times,  and  entering  fuUy 
into  all  their  feelings,  we  ai-e  apt  to  forget  how  probable  many 
things  might  appear,  which  we  know  did  not  talce  place ;  and 
to  regard  as  perfectly  chimerical,  expectations  which  we  know 
were  not  realized,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in  those  times,  we 
should  doubtless  have  entertained  ;  and  to  imagine  that  there 
was  no  dang&p  of  those  evils  which  were,  in  fact,  escaped.  "We 
are  apt  also  to  make  too  little  allowances  for  prejudices  and 
associations  of  ideas,  which  no  longer  exist  precisely  in  the 
same  form  among  ourselves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  more 
at  variance  witli  right  reason  tlian  otliers  with  winch  oui'selves 
are  infected. 

'  Some  hooks  are  to  ie  tasted.' 

For  various  reasons  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  '  taste'  some 
books  wliich  will  be,  to   the   most   discerning   palates,    very 
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nauseous,  or  very  insipid.  For  if  you  know  only  wliat  is  said, 
and  done,  and  written,  and  read,  and  approved  by  the  wise  and 
the  high-minded,  you  will  remain  unacquainted  with  a  portion, 
— and  that,  alas !  the  lai-gef  portion — of  mankind.  The  pre- 
vailing prejudices  and  weaknesses  of  each  Age,  and  Country; 
and  class  of  men,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  sophistry  by  which 
each  are  most  liable  to  be  misled,  must  be  understood  by  any 
one  wlio  would  have  a  correct  acquaintance  with  that  Age,  &c. 
And  one  who  would  he  an  efficient  instructor  of  any  class  of 
persons,  eitlier  orally  or  by  his  writings,  must  not  only  have 
pei-sonal  intercourse — -wliich  is  essential — with  those  of  that 
class,'  but  must  also  know  something  of  the  boolcs  which  they 
appi-ove  or  delight  in.  And,  again,  some  very  valuable  books 
cau  be  but  impeifectly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  those 
tliey  were  designed  to  refute. 

For  such  purposes  as  1  have  alluded  to,  one  must  snbmit  to 
'  taste,'  occasionally,  much  that  is  disgusting.  Tliere  was  a 
poem  that  once  passed  through  a  surprising  number  of  editions 
in  a  very  short  time,  which  was  characterized  by  such  dull 
silliness,  combined  with  malignant  bigotry,  as  to  deserve  the 
description  applied  to  the  Emperor  Caligula  by  his  Tutor, 
[wi/Aof  ^/KttTWftEvof]  'Hire  and  Blood,'  But  without  submitting 
to  read  some  portion  of  it,  one  might  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  prevalence  of  bad  taste  aud  bad 
sentiment.  And  it  is  important  to  be  aware,  what,  and  from 
what  quarters,  are  the  dangers  to  religion  and  virtue.  The 
avowedly  profane  an.d  profligate  works  which  the  present  cen- 
tury has  produced,  are  far  less  noxious  than  a  professedly  relig- 
ious "Work  that  is  likely  to  excite  horror,  loathing,  and  contempt 
in  persons  of  good  feeling  and  good  taste. 

For  various  reasons,  therefore,  it  will  often  be  worth  while  to 
submit  to  the  task  of '  tasting'  what  may  create  disgust. 

There  are  four  books  which  contain  perhaps  as  much  absurd 
ti'ash  as  any  in  existence,  which  yet  uo  educated  man  ought  to 
be  wholly  unacquainted  with,  (1),  Tlie  Jewish  Mi&na — the 
ti-aditional  rules  for  the  observance  of  the  Law.  It  throws 
great  light  on  the  diacoiu'sea  of  our  Lord,  who  charges  the  Jews 


■  See  Ohar^e  of  ISST. 
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wiili  having  in  some  instances  made  '  the  "Word  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  their  Tradition."  (3)  The  Toldoth  Jesclm  [Gen- 
eration of  Jesus]  is  the  account  given  by  tlie  unbelieving  Jews, 
of  oni-  Saviour's  liistory.  It  contains,  amidst  much  blasphemy 
and  nonsense,  a  most  important  confirmation  of  wliat  is  recorded 
by  our  Evangelists,  that  the  enemies  of  Jesus  admitted  the  fact 
of  Ills  miracles,  though  tliey  denied  his  resiirreciion.  For.  if 
the  fads  had  been  denied  at  tJie  tiine,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
snbseqnent  generation  of  advereai'ies  shotdd  have  adinitted  the 
miracles,  and  resorted  to  the  hypothosia  of  Magic.  (3)  The 
SpuiHous  Gospels,  of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  Jones's 
Canon  of  tlis  New  Testament,  are  a  striking  and  edifying 
conti'ast  to  onr  sacred  Books.  (4)  The  same  may  be  said  of  The 
Koran;  and  also  of  that  recent  imposture,  The  Book  of 
Monnon.  It  is  very  instructive  to  observe  the  absnrdities  men 
fall  into  when  they  set  themselv-es  to  frame  a  sham-revelation. 

'  Studies  serve  for  deligM.,  for  omainent,  and  for  ahUity.^ 

"We  should,  then,  cultivate,  not  only  the  corn-fields  of  our 
minds,  but  tlie  pleasnre-gronnds  also.  Every  faculty  and  every 
study,  however  wortldess  they  may  be,  when  not  employed  in 
the  service  of  God, — however  debased  and  polluted  when  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  sin, — ^become  ennobled  and  sanctified 
when  directed,  by  one  whose  consti-aining  motive  is  the  love  of 
Ohi-ist,  towai-ds  a  good  object.  Let  not  the  Chnstian  then 
think  '  scorn  of  the  pleasant  land.'  That  land  is  the  field  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature — of  philosophy,  in  almost  aU  its 
departments — of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persuasion.  Every 
part  of  it  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  as  tlie  Land  of 
Canaan  when  bestowed  upon  God's  pecnliai- people.  They  were 
not  commanded  to  let  it  lie  waste,  ss  inciu'ably  polluted  by  the 
abominations  of  its  first  inhabitants;  but  to  cultivate  it,  and 
dwell  in  it,  living  in  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  and  dedica- 
ting its  choicest  fruits  to  the  Lord  their  God. 


SolecUons  from  the  Misna,  witli  a  tisHslaLioii  aod  vi^ry  useful  n 
found  in  o  publication  tiy  Dr.  Wolton. 
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IITANT  have  an  opinion  not  wise,  tliat  for  a  prince  to  govern 
■L'-'-  bis  estate,'  or  i'oi"  a  great  pereon  to  govern  his  proceedings, 
accoiiiing  to  tlie  respect  to  factions,  is  a  principal  pai-t  of  policy, 
whereas,  contrai'iwise,'  the  chiefeat'  wisdom  is,  either  in  oi-dering 
those  things  which  are  general,  and  wherein  men  of  several 
factions  do  nevertheless  agi'ee,  or  in  dealing  with  correspondence 
to  paa-ticiilar  pei'sons  one  by  one.  But  I  say  not  that  the  con- 
sideration of  factions  is  to  be  neglected.  Mean  men,  in  tlieir 
rising,  must  adhere ;  hut  great  men,  that  have  strengtli  in  them- 
selves, were  better  to  maintain  themselves  indifferent'  and 
nenti-ai ;  yet  even  in  beginnere,  to  adhere  so  modemtely,  as  he 
bo  a  man  of  the  one  faction,  wJiicli  is  most  passable^  with  tlie 
other,  commonly  giveth  best  way.  Tlie  lower  and  weaker 
faction  is  the  firmer  in  conjnnction ;  and  it  is  often  seen,  that  a 
few  that  are  stiff,  do  the  ont  a  gi-eater  number  that  are  more 
moderate.  When  one  of  tlie  factions  is  extinguished,  the 
remaining  subdivideth  ;  as  the  faction  between  Lucnllus  and 
the  vmt  of  the  nobles  of  the  senate  (which  they  called  o^iimMei) 
held  out  awhile  against  the  faction  of  Pompey  and  Csesar ;  but 
when  tlio  Senate's  authority  was  pulled  down,  Cgeaar  and 
Pompey  soon  after  brake.  The  faction,  or  party,  of  Antonins 
and  Oetavins  Ctesar  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  lield  out 
likewise  for  a  time ;  but  when  Brutus  and  Cassins  were  ovei^ 
thrown,  then  soon  after  Antonins  and  Octavius  brake  and 
subdivided.  These  examples  are  of  ware,  but  the  same  holdeth 
in  private  factions;  and,  therefore,  those  tliat  ai'e  seconds  in 
factions,  do  many  times,  when  tlie  faction  eubdividetli,  prove 
principals ;  bnt  many  times  also  they  prove  cypJiere  and 
cashiered;  for  many  a  man's  strengtli  is  in  oppcsition,  and 
when  that  faileth,  he  gi-oweth  out  of  use.  It  is  commonly 
seen,  tliat  men  once  placed,  talco  in  with  the  contrary  faction 


'  Eatote.    Btau.    Seepage  134, 
'  Cootrarfwise.      On  Vie  contrary.  See  page  92, 
'  ChiefeaL  Cliief.    'Not  a  wMt  behind  the  very  cMc/es*  Apostles. 
'  Antjoehus  the  Great 
Built  up  this  dty  as  his  chiefs^  seat' — Shalcspei-B. 
'  Indifferent.    See  page  212. 

'  Paaaalilc,      Capable  of  being  received,     'It  is  with  n 
[e  piece  is  move  or  loss  passable  than  another.' — L'E 
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to  that  \>y  wliich  they  enter :  tliinking,  teUke,'  that  they  have 
their  firet  sure,  and  now  are  ready  for  a  new  purchase.  Tlie 
traitor  in  faction  lightly'  goeth  away  with  it,  for  when  matters 
liave  stuck  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  some  one  man 
casteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all  the  thanks.  The  even  caiiuage 
between  two  factions  proceedeth  not  always  or  moderation,  but 
of  a  tmeness  to  a  man's  self,  with  end  to  make  nse  of  both. 
Certainly,  in  Italy,  they  hold  it  a  little  suspect'  in  popes,  when 
they  have  often  in  their  mouth,  'Padre  commune;"  and  take 
it  to  be  a  sign  of  one  that  meaneth  to  refer  all  to  the  greatness 
of  his  own  house.  Kings  had  need  bewai-e  how  tliey  side' 
themselves,  and  make  themselves  as  of  a  faction  or  party;  for 
leagues  within  the  State  are  ever  pernicious  to  monarchies ;  for 
they  raise  an  obligation  paramount  to  obligation  of  sovereignty, 
and  make  the  king  '  tanquam  imus  ex  nobis ;"  ae  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  league  of  Finance.  Wten  factions  are  cai'i-ied  too 
high  and  too  violently,  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and 
much  to  the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority  and  business. 
The  motions  of  factions  under  kings  ought  to  be  like  the  mo- 
tions (as  the  astronomers  speak)  of  the  inferior  orbs,  which  may 
have  their  proper  motions,  but  yet  still  ai-e  quietly  carried  by 
the  higher  motion  of  '  primum  mobile." 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Eacon's  remark,  that  a  prince  ought  not  to  make  it  his  policy 
to  '  govern  according  to  respeei  to  factions,^  suggests  a  strong 
ground  of  preference  of  hereditary  to  elective  sovereignty.  For 
when  a  cbiet^— whether  called  king,  emperor,  president,  or  by 
whatever  name — is  elected  (whether  for  Hfe,  or  for  a  term  of 


'  Belike.  Frobsbly,  '  That  good  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  well  esteemed  niy 
fether;  having  ie/iie,  heard  some  better  words  of  me  tlmn  I  could  deserve ;  made 
earnest  enquiry  after  me.'— Bis/iop  Mall. 

'  Lightly.    Saaily ;  TeaSly. 

'  Believe  't  not  lightl-g  that  your  aou 
Will  not  exceed  the  common.'— Sliakeapere. 

'  Of     From,     See  page  268. 

*  Suspect     Buspioiims.     '  Certes,  it  is  to  mce  suspect.' — Cltmieer. 

'  '  Comraon-Fatliei-.' 

'  Side.      To  ialce  n  siife,     'As  soon  as  discontents  drove  men  into  siding.' 

'  '  Aa  one  of  us.'  '  Primum  mobile      Sec  p.  14n. 
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years),  he  can  hardly  avoid  being  tlie  head  of  a  pai'ty.  'He 
who  is  elected  will  be  likely  to  feel  avei'sion  towards  those  who 
have  voted  against  him  ;  who  may  be,  perhaps,  neai'ly  half  of 
hie  subjects.  And  they  again  will  be  likely  to  regai'd  him  as 
an  enemy,  instead  of  feeling  loyalty  to  hioi  as  their  prince. 

'  Aiid  those  again  who  have  voted /"or  him,  will  consider  him 
s&  being  under  an  obligation  to  them,  and  expect  him  to  show 
them  more  favour  than  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects ;  so  that  he 
will  he  rather  the  head  of  a  party  than  the  ting  of  a  people. 

'Then,  too,  when  the  throne  is  likely  to  become  vacant — 
(ibat  is,  when  the  king  is  old,  or  is  attacked  with  any  serioob 
illness,— what  secret  canvassing  and  disturbance  of  men's  minds 
will  take  place.  The  king  himsoK"  will  most  likely  wish  that 
his  son,  or  some  otlier  neai'  relative  or  friend,  should  sacceed 
him,  and  he  will  employ  all  his  patronage  with  a  view  to  such 
an  election ;  appointing  to  pnblic  offices  not  the  fittest  men, 
but  those  whom  he  can  reckon  on  as  votei-s.  And  othej-s  wiD 
be  exerting  themselves  to  form  a  party  against  him ;  so  that 
the  counti-y  will  be  hardly  ever  tranquil,  and  veiy  seldom  well- 
governed. 

'  If,  indeed,  men  were  very  different  from  what  they  are,  there 
might  be  superior  advantages  in  an  elective  royalty ;  but  in 
the  actual  state  of  things,  the  disadvantages  will  in  general 
greatly  outweigh  the  benefits. 

'  Accordingly  most  nations  iiave  seen  the  advantage  of  here- 
ditary royalty,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  such  a  consti- 
tution." 

'■JCings  had  need  l}eware  how  they  side  themselves.^ 

The  observation,  that  kings  who  make  tliemselves  membera 
of  a  pai-ty,  'raise  an  obligation  paramount  to  an  obligation  of 
aovereignty'-^that  is,  are  likely  to  substitute  party-spirit  for 
public-spirit, — is  one  which  appli^  in  a  gi'eat  degree  to  all  pai"- 
tiza]ss,  and  to  all  parties,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical. 
We  see  in  Thucydides'  History  of  the  PelopOTvnesiaai  War  {and 
the  like  has  been  seen  in  many  ages  and  regions)  how  mucli  the 
attachment  to  the  democratic  or  lie  oligai'chical  pai'ties  pre- 
vailed over  Patriotism.  And  in  religious  concerns,  attachment 
to  some  party  will  otlen  be  found  overcoming  that  to  a  church ; 

>  Lesson  1,  On  ike  Brilish  CmMiiuiimi,,  pp,  15, 16. 
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BO  that  men  belouging  to  different,  and  even  avowedly  opposed 
clmrelies,  will  sometimes  be  found  combined  in  bitter  hostility 
against  other  membei-s  of  their  own  respective  churches,  who 
are  not  of  their  religious  pai'ty. 

On  any  point,  indeed,  which  the  State,  or  tlie  Olmrch,  has  left 
as  an  open  question,  allowing  each  person  to  judge  and  act 
therein  as  be  may  think  fit, — on  such  a  point,  a  man  may  per- 
haps find  himself  differing  from  some  individuals  who  belong  to 
his  own  community,  and  in  agi'eement  with  some  who  do  not ; 
and  he  is  not  precluded  from  joining  with  tliese  latter  in  for- 
wai  ding  some  dejmite  object  in  which  they  agree.  Por  instance, 
the  question  of  'Fi'ee-trade  or  Protection'  is  not  involved  in 
the  British  Constitution,  and  is  one  on  which  loyal  subjects  may 
differ.  And  any  one  who  advocates  Free-trade  might  allow- 
ably join  with  some  foreigners  of  the  same  opinion,  in  circulat- 
ing tracts  in  favour  of  it.  So  also,  a  member  of  some  Protestant 
church  might  chance  to  agree  with  the  late  Pope  Gregoiy  on 
the  subject  of  Slavery,  disagreeing  on  that  point  witli  some 
fellow-members  of  his  own  church,  which'  has  pronounced  no 
decision  thereon:  and  he  may,  accordingly,  join  witli  some 
Koman-cathohce  in  discountenancing  Slavery. 

But  most  watchful  cai'e  is  requisite,  to  guard  against  being 
imperceptibly  led  on,  without  any  such  design  originally,  into 
enrolling  oneself  in  a  p<wty,  properly  so  caUed,  {in  Bacon's 
language,  a  faction} ;  that  is,  a  combination  formed  indejmitd/ij 
for  the  advocacy  of  certain  general  principles,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  a  certain  doss  of  objects,  without  a  distinct  specification 
of  each  precise  object  to  be  amved  at,  and  of  the  means  to  be 
employed ;  so  that  the  members  of  the  pai-ty  do,  in  fact,  place 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  leader's,  without  any 
exact  knowledge  whither  they  will  be  led.' 

'  The  eoen  mrriage  leiween  two  faetions  proeeedsth  not  oLvywyn 
of  moderation,  hit  of  a  truenms  to  a  man's  self,  with  end  to 
make  use  of  hoth.' 
And  thorougli-going  partizans  usually  attribute  this  to  every 

one  who  keeps  aloof  from  Party ;  or  else  they  suspect  him  of 


1  See  the  EsEay,  '  Of  Unity  in  Religion,'    See  also,  Easaj  III,  4th  Si 
'  Partj-Spii'it,' 
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J  set  up  some  n&m  pai'tj,  in  wMch  he  may  be  a  leader ; 
or  tliey  regard  him  as  a  whimsical  being,  who  differs  m,  opinitm 
from  everybody, 

A  zealouB  anti-Oalvinist  at  Oxford  denounced  as  Calvinistic 
a  senous  of  Discoui-ses  delivered  there  some  yeare  ago,  because 
thy  were  not  Arminian :  and  when  those  same  Discourses  were 
"afterwards  published,  areviewer  spoke  of  the  author  as  Armin- 
ian because  he  was  not  a  Calvinist :  'since  eveiy  one,'  he  said, 
'  must  be  supposed  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.' 

A  large  portion  of  mankind  enrol  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
a  party,  to  be  saved  the  tixiiible  of  examining  for  themselves 
each  of  a  great  number  of  particular  points.  They  like  to 
have  a  ready-made  set  of  opinions ;  like  a  lot  of  goods  at  an 
auction.  And  they  conclude  tliat  others  must  do  the  like. 
Moreover,  Man  is  a  classifying  animal.  It  is  a  convenience  to 
be  able  to  refer  each  individual  to  a  Class,  whose  name  describes 
him  instead  of  going  through  all  the  particulai-s  of  his  opinions. 
And  one  who  cannot  be  so  described,— though  perhaps  he  does 
not  differ  more  from  his  neighbours  than  many  of  them  do 
from  each  other — is  an  mconvenient  individual ; — a  kind  of  6dd 
volimie  on  a  library-table,  for  which  we  cannot  find  a  place  on 
any  of  the  shelves.  He  is  one  who  refuses  to  say  '  I  am  of 
Paul,  or  I,  of  ApolloB,  or  I,  of  Cephas,  or,  of  Luther,  or  Calvin, 
or  Arminius.'  And  those,  therefore  who  prefer  convenience  to 
accuracy,  will  he  likely  to  place  him  in  the  ranlts  of  some  Party, 
according  to  their  fancy ;  or  else  tliey  will  denounce  him  as 
'  eccentric,'  and  affecting  '  singulai-ity.' 

From  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  he  is  likely 
to  be  regarded  with  at  least  as  much  hostility  by  tlie  most 
zealous  party-men,  as  those  of  an  opposite  party.  And  accord- 
ingly, Thucydides  in  describing  the  party-contests  at  Corcyra 
and  other  Greek  States,  remarks  that '  those  who  held  a  middle 
course  were  destroyed  by  both  parties.' 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  party-spirit  tends  so  much  to 
lower  the  moral  standai-d,  that  it  makes  men  regard  with  less 
abhon-ence  what  is  wrong,  not  only  on  their  own  side,  but  even 
on  the  opposite.  Their  feelings  towards  those  of  the  opposed 
party  are  very  much  these  of  a  soldier  towards  the  soldiers  of 
the  hostile  army.  He  fires  at  them  for  that  reason  alone,  and 
expects  that  tliey  should  fire  at  him.     If  they  fight  bravely,  or 
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if  they  out-manteuvre  him,  he  admires  their  courage  or  their 
skill.  He  does  not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  reeklees  plun- 
dering, ravaging,  and  slaughtering,  just  as  he  would  do  in  their 
place,  and  as  he  does,  on  the  opposite  side.  Even  so,  the  most 
thorough-going  partizans  attribute  to  every  one  who  is,  or  is 
supposed  to  he  (often  without  any  good  grounds)  a  member  of 
the  opposite  party,  such  conduct  as  is  in  reality  unjustifiable, 
without  tliiuking  at  all  the  worse  of  liim  for  it.  It  is  only  what 
they  would  do  in  his  place :  and  tliongh  they  dislike  him  for 
heing  of  the  op^site  party,  they  dislike  him  for  nothing  else. 

And  as  there  is  often  a  strong  resemblance  in  character  be- 
tween the  soldiers  of  two  hostile  ai'raies,  so,  those  whom  some 
perhaps  slight  circumstance  h^  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  oppo- 
site pai'ties,  will  often  be  found  to  be  very  much  alike  in  the 
most  essential  points  of  personal  character.  Tlius,  two  similar 
monntain-sti'eams  near  the  summit  of  the  great  mountain-ridges 
which  divide  Europe,  will  sometimes  be  separated  by  a  small 
fragment  of  rock,  which  sends  the  waters  of  the  one  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  of  the  other  into  the  Mediterranean. 

And  not  only  ai^e  the  feelings  of  zealous  pai-ty-men  hostile 
to  one  of  moderate  views,  who  keeps  clear  of  opposite  extremes, 
hut  their  Tnoraljudgment  also — such  as  it  is — condemns  him. 
If,  for  instance,  he  has  been  raised  to  some  high  office  without 
solicitation,  and  unconditionally,  and  afterwards  i-efuses  to  vote 
through  thiel:  and  thin,  with  tlie  Party  of  the  Ministry  that 
appointed  him,  against  his  own  judgment,  and  without  any 
regard  for  justice  and  the  public  good,  he  is  likely  to  be  de- 
nonnced  as  an  ungrateful  traitor.  And  if  he  advocates  some 
enlargement  of  populai'  rights,  and  also  some  wholesome  restric- 
tions, he  will  be  reproached  with 'a?ioOTisisfo?ic2/y'  just  as  the 
Satyr,  in  the  Fable,  rebukes  the  inconsistency  of  the  traveller, 
whose  breath  warmed  his  fingers,  and  cooled  his  porridge. 

The  efiects  of  party-spirit  in  lowering  the  moral  standard  are 
gradual,  and  i^ually  rather  slow.  But  it  often  happens,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  violent  party-contest,  that  an  (vppar&nMy 
gydden  change  will  take  place  in  men's  charaetere ;  and  we  are 
surprised  by  an  unexpected  outbreak  of  unscrupulous  baseness, 
cruel  injustice,  and  extravagant  folly.     In  such  cases,  however. 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  tbat  the  evil  diapoaitions  thus  diaplayed 
were  lurking  in  the  breasts  of  the  individuals  before  unknown 
by  themselves  and  by  those  around  them,  and  are  merely  called 
into  activity  by  the  occaaion ;  even  ae  a  storm  of  wind  raises 
the  dust  which  it  did  not  create.     According  to  the  proverb,' 


:e  Proverbs  and  Precepts. 
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ESSAY  LII.    OF  CEREMONIES  AND 
RESPECTS.^ 

HE  tbat  18  only  real  bad  need  have  exceeding  gi'eat  parts  of 
virtue,  aa  tlie  stone  had  ntsed  to  he  rich  that  is  set  without 
toil ;  but  if  a  man  mark  it  well,  it  is  in  praise  and  coimnenda- 
.tion  of  men  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains ;  for  the  proverb  is 
true,  '  Tliat  light  gains  make  heavy  pm'see,'  for  light  gains  come 
thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and  then ;  so  it  is  ti'ue,  that 
small  matters  win  great  commendation,  because  they  are  con- 
tinually in  use  and  in  note,  whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great 
virtue  Cometh  but  on  festivals.  Tlierefore  it  doth  much  add  to 
a  man's  repntatioo,  and  is  (as  Queen  Isabella  said)  like  per- 
petual lettere  commendatory,  to  have  good  fonns.  To  attain 
them,  it  almost  sufficeth  not  to  despise  them ;  for  so  shall  a 
man  observe  them  in  others,  and  let  him  trust  himself  with  the 
rest :  for  if  he  labour  too  much  to  express  thera,  he  ehall  lose 
their  grace,  which  is  to  be  natural  and  unaffected.  Some  men's 
behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every  syllable  is  measured. 
How  can  a  man  comprehend  great  matters,  that  breaketh  his 
mind  too  much  to  small  observations  V  Wot  to  use  ceremonies 
at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them  again,  and  so  diminish 
respect  to  himself;  especially  they  are  not  to  fee  omitted  to 
strangers  and  formal  natures ;  but  the  dwelling  upon  tliem,  and 
exalting  them  above  tlie  moon,  is  not  only  tedious,  but  both 
diminish  the  faith  and  credit  of  him  that  speaks ;  and,  certainly, 
there  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  impi-intmg'  passages 
amongst  compliments,  which  is  of  singular  use,  if  a  man  ciin  hit 
upon  it.  Amongst  a  man's  peers  a  man  shall  be  sm-e  of  fami- 
Harity,  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  state ;  amongst 

'  CereiQoiiiea  and  respeefs.      Conventional  forms  of  polUeiiess,  amd  ru^es  of 

'  The  sauce  to  meat  is  eeyemon^; 
Meeting  ware  bare  ■without  it.' — SJiake»pere, 
'  What  art  thou,  thou  idle  cereaimvg  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree  and  form  t' — Shakesperg, 
'The  Duke's  oajriage  to  tie  gentler  en  was  of  Mr  respects.' — Wotton. 
'  ObservatioBB.      Obxervances.     '  He   freed   the   ehristiftn   Chnroli  ftom   the 
external  observaiunt.' — White. 
'  Imprinting.    Impressive. 
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a  man's  inferiore  one  shall  be  sure  of  reverence,  and  therefore 
it  is  good  a  little  to  he  faniiliav.  He  that  is  too  much  ia  any 
thing,  so  that  he  giveth  another  occasion  of  satiety,  maketh  him- 
eelf  cheap.  To  apply  one's  self  to  othei-s  is  good,  so  it  be  with 
demonatmtion,  that  a  man  doth  it  upon'  regai-d  and  not  upon 
facility.  It  is  a  good  precept  generally  in  seconding  another, 
yet  to  add  somewhat  of  one's  own ;  as  if  you  will  grant  Ms 
opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  distinctioii ;  if  you  will  follow  hia 
motion,  let  it  be  with  condition ;  if  you  allow  his  counsel,  let  it 
be  with  alleging  farther  reason.  Hen  had  need  beware  how 
they  be  too  perfect  in  compliments,  for  be  they  never  eo  suih- 
eienfc"  othei'wise,  their  enviere  will  be  sure  to  give  them  that 
attribute,  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  greater  virtues.  It  is  loss 
also  in  business  to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  be  too  cni-ious' 
in  observing  times  and  opportunities.  Solomon  saith,  '  He  that 
considereth  the  wind  shalL  not  sow,  and  he  that  looketli  to  the 
clouds  shall  not  reap."  A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportu- 
nities than  he  finds.  Men's  behaviour  should  be  lilse  their 
apparel,  not  too  strait  or  point  device,'  but  free  for  exercise  or 
motion. 

antitheta  on  ceremohies  and  respects. 
Feo.  Contra. 

'Si    et    in    verbis    vulgo    paremua,         'Qnid   deformius,   quam  scenam  in 
quidni  in  habitu,  et  gestn  t  vitam  ti'aneferre  ? 

'If  VK  accommodate  ourseliiei  to  the  '  W/iat  can  be  mois  disgusting  than  lo 

iniigar  in  oMf  speech,  w?ty  jiol  also  in      Dimsfer  l/ie  sta^e  into  common  life  ? 


'  Mngis  plnoent  eeruBsatie  bueete,  et 

'  VirliiB  et  pnidenUii   sine   pimcds,  calamistrata  eoma,  quum  eernssati  et 

velnt  peregrinte  lingute  sunt ;  nam.  ynlgo  calamistrati  mores. 

non  tntelliguntiir.  '  Jioiijjed  c/teets  and  ofrled  hair  are 

'  Virtue  oiid  wisdom  Kitlioitl  forms  of  less  offensive   Hum   rouged  and  cwled 

politeness    are   strange    languages,  for  niannei'S,' 

tliey  are  not  ordims-ilj/  iinderstood.' 

'  Puncti  translalio  sunt  yirtutis  in 
lingnam  vernaculam. 

*  Foi'ms  are  the  translation,  of  virtiis 
into  tlie  iiu/jor  tongue.' 


'  Upon.     In  eonseqitence  of.    See  page  465. 

'  Sufficient,    Able.     '  Wlio  ia  svfficient  for  tliese  tliingg?' — a  Cor,  ii.  IB. 

'  Cuiions.     Exact ;  predse.     '  Botli  these  senses  embrace  their  objects  with  a 
more  ewioas  disoiimination,' — Milder.  '  JEcckn.  xi.  4. 

'  Point  device.  Extremely  exact  (with  the  iiloetj  and  precision  of  a  atjtoli, 
(French  point)  devised  or  made  yn\h  tbe  needle).  'Everjtliing  abovit  yen  should 
demonatrata  a  earalesa  desolation;  but  you  are  raUier  jioi'ni  ife  utse  in  jonr  at 
menta.  as  lovini-  yonrselt,  tlian  the  lover  of  another.' — Skaliespere. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Hb  that  is  only  real  had  need  ha/ae  exceeding  great ^arts  of 
virtue.' 

To  attach  as  much  importance  (whicli  a  good  many  do)  or 
more,  to  refined  and  graceful  manners,  than  to  more  substantial 
qualities; — to  prefer,  ae  it  were,  a  Pumpkin  to  a  Pine-apple, 
because  it  has  a  smoother  coat — does,  certainly,  show  a  frivolous 
tnm,  and  a  lack  of  wisdom.  But  there  is  no  wisdom  in  need- 
lessly incnmng  the  ill  will  or  contempt  of  that  numerous  class,, 
the  frivolous  and  unwise. 

'  JVoi  to  use  ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  oth&rs  not  to  use  them 


Good  manners  are  a  part  of  good  morals ;  and  when  fonn  is 
too  much  neglected,  true  pohteness  suffere  diminution  ;  tlieii  we 
are  obliged  to  bring  some  back ;  or  we  find  tlie  want  of  tliem. 
The  same  holds  good  in  a  higher  department.  Mankind  are 
not  formed  to  live  without  ceremony  and  form :  the  '  inward 
spiritual  gi-ace'  is  veiy  apt  to  be  lost  without  the  '  external 
visible  sign.'  Many  are  continually  setting  up  for  the  expulsion 
of  ceremonies  from  this  or  that,  and  often  with  advantage,  when 
they  have  so  multipHed  as  to  grow  burdensome ;  but,  if  ever 
they  have  caiTied  this  too  far,  they  have  been  forced  to  bring 
back  some  ceremonies.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that 
cere^nony  and  form  of  every  kind  derive  their  necessity  fi-om  our 
impei-fection.  If  we  were  perfectly  spiritual,  we  might  worship 
God  without  any  form  at  aU,  without  even  uttering  words ;  as 
we  are  not,  it  is  a  folly  to  say,  '  One  may  be  just  as  pio\is  on 
one  day  as  another,  in  one  place,  or  posture,  as  another,'  Ac,  I 
answer,  angels  may ;  Man  cannot.  Again,  if  we  were  all  pei-- 
fectly  benevolent,  good-terapei'ed,  attentive  to  the  gratifying  of' 
others,  &e.,  we  might  dispense  witli  all  the  fonns  of  good- 
breeding  ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot ;  we  are  not  enough  of  heroes  to 
fight  without  discipline.  Selfishness  will  be  sure  to  a^ail  us 
i±'  we  once  let  the  barriers  be  broken  down.     At  the  same  time 
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it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  tlie  higlier  our  nature 
is  carried,  the  less  form,  we  need. 

But  though  we  may  deservedly  congt-atolate  society  on  being 
able  to  dispense  with  this  or  that  cereiaony,  do  not  let  us  be  in 
a  hiuTy  to  do  so,  till  we  are  sure  we  ea/n  do  without  it.  It  is 
taking  away  crutches,  to  cure  the  gout,  Tlie  opposite  extreme 
of  substituting  tlie  external  form  for  the  tiling  signified,  is  not 
more  dangerous  or  more  common  than  the  neglect  of  tliat  fonn. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say, '  There  is  no  use  in  bidding  good- 
moiTow  or  good-night,  to  those  who  know  I  wish  it ;  of  sending 
one's  love,  in  a  letter,  to  those  who  do  not  doubt  it,'  &c.  All 
this  sounds  very  well  in  theory,  but  it  will  not  do  for  practice. 
Scarce  any  fnendship,  or  any  politeness,  is  so  strong  as  to  be 
able  to  subsist  witliout  any  external  snppoiis  of  this  kind ;  and 
it  is  even  better  to  have  too  much  form  than  too  little. 

It  is  worth  observing  in  reference  to  conventional  forms,  that 
the  'veraacular  tongue,'  in  which  the  forms  of  civility  are  ex- 
pre^ed,  diffei's  in  different  times  and  places.  For  instance,  in 
Spain  it  is  a  common  form  of  civility  to  ask  a  man  to  dinner, 
and  for  the  other  to  reply,  '  Sure  you  would  not  think  of  such 
a  thing.'  To  accept  a  first  or  second  invitation  would  be  as 
great  a  blunder  as  if,  among  us,  any  one  who  signed  himself 
'  your  obedient  servant'  shordd  be  taken  literally,  and  desired 
to  perform  some  menial  office.  If  a  Spanish  gentleman  really 
means  to  ask  you  to  dinner,  he  repeats  flie  invitation  a  third 
time :  and  thm,  he  is  to  be  understood  literally. 

Serious  errore  may,  of  course,  anse  in  opposite  ways,  by  not 
undei-standing  aright  what  is  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  mere 
complimentary  form. 
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PEAI8E  is  the  reflection  of  virtue,'  but  it  is  as  the  glass,  or 
body,  wliich  giveth  the  reflection ;  if  it  be  from  the  com- 
mon people,  it  ia  commonly  false  and  naught,'  and  rather  fol- 
loweth  vain  persons  than  virtuous :  for  the  common  people  un- 
derstand not  many  excellent  virtues :  the  lowest  virtues  di-aw 
praise  from  tliem,  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonish- 
ment or  admiration ;  bnt  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no 
sense  or  perceiving'  at  all ;  but  shows,  and  '  species  virtutlbua 
similes"  serve  best  with  them.  Certainly  fame  is  like  a  river, 
that  beareth  up  things  light  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things 
weighty  and  solid ;  but  if  persons  of  cLuality  and  judgment 
concur,  then  it  is  (as  the  scripture  saith)  'Nomen  bonum  instar 
unguenti  ffagi'antis ;"  it  filleth  all  round  about,  and  will  not 
easily  away ;'  for  the  odours  of  ointments  are  more  durable  than 
those  of  flowers. 

There  be  so  many  false  points  of  praise,  that  a  man  may 
justly  hold  it  in  suspect.'  Some  praises  proceed  merely  of  flatr 
teiy ;  and  if  it  be  an  oi-dinaiy  flatterer,  he  will  have  certain 
common  attributes,  which  may  sei-ve  every  man ;  if  he  be  a 
cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  tiie  ai'ch-flatterer,  which  is  a 
man's  self,  and  wherein  a  man  thinketh  best  of  himself,  therein 
the  flatterer  will  uphold  him  most :  but  if  he  be  an  impudent 
flatterer,  look  wherein  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is 
most  defective,  aiid  is  most  out  of  countenance  in  himself,  that 
will  tlie  flatterer  entitle  him  to,  perforce,  '  Spreta  conscientia." 
Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  respects,  which  is  a  fonn 
due  in  civility  to  kings  and  great  pereons, '  laudando  pi-fficipere ;" 
when  by  telling  them  what  they  are,  they  represent  to  them 


'  Nauglii     WoylMess  ;  dispUable.    See  page  368 . 

'  Perceiving,     Peixepiion.  '  Appearances  like  vi 

*    '  A  good  name  is  like  a  fmgraait  ointmani' — Secies,  yiL  I. 

■  Away.     Pass  away. 

'  I  have  ft  pain  upon  my  foreliead  here, 
Why  thafe  with  watBhing;  'twill  oimay  again,' — Shnkespere. 
°  SoBpecti    Suspicion.  '  'Despising 

^  To  inBtiuot  in  praMng. 
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wliat  they  should  be.  Some  men  ai'e  praised  malicionaly  to 
thoir  hurt,  thereby-  to  stir  envy  and  jealonsy  towai'ds  them ; 
'  [jessinmm  geniis  inimicoruni  laudantium ;"  insorancli  as  it  was 
a  proverb  amongst  the  GreciaiK,  tliat '  He  that  was  praised  to  his 
hurt,  should  have  a  push"  rise  npon  his  nose ;'  as  we  say,  tliat 
a  blister  will  rise  upon  one's  tongue  that  telle  a  lie.  Certainly 
moderate  praise  used  witli  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar,  is  tJiat 
whicli  doeth  the  good.  Solomon  saitli,  '  He  tliat  praiseth  his 
Mend  aloud,  rising  early,  it  shall  be  to  him  no  better  than  a 
cnree."  Too  much  magnityiiig  of  man  or  matter  doth  irntate 
contradiction,  and  procui'e  envy  and  seora.  To  pi'aise  a  man's 
self,  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rave  cases ;  but  to  praise 
a  man's  office  or  profession,  he  may  do  it  with  good  grace,  and 
with  a  kind  of  magnanimity.  ■  The  cai-dinals  of  Rome,  which 
ai'e  theologues,'  and  friare,  and  schoolmen,  have  a  plirase  of 
notable"  contempt  and  scora  towai-ds  civil  business ;  for  they 
call  all  temporal  business  of  wai-s,  embassages,  judicature,  and 
other  employments,  sherrerie,  which  is  under  sheriffriea,  as  if 
they  were  but  matters  for  under-sherifl's  and  catch-poles;  though 
many  limes  those  under-sheriftries  do  more  good  than  their  high 
speculations.  St.  Paid,  when  he  boasts  of  liimself,  doth  ott  inter- 
lace, 'I  speak  hke  a  fool;"  but  speaking  of  his  calling,  liesaith, 
'  Magnificabo  apostolatum  meum." 

AHTITHETA  ON   PRAISE. 

Pro,  Costka. 

'  Virtiitia  radii  reflexi  laudes.  '  Fmiin  detsi'ioi-  jiules,  qiiRm  runout, 

•Praises    are    the    refiecicd    rai/s    of  '  CoiMiion  fame  vs  a  bad  me.i^e7)ger,  but 

'Lnu8  honor  is  est,  nd  qnem  liTjeiia  '  FfiiiiB   veluti  fliiviiis,  levia  attollit, 

Buffrngiis  pervenitur,  boHiIh  mergit 

'  PrainB  is  that  kind  of  Junior  which  is         '  Fainc,  like  a  riner,  bears  np  what  ia 

amferred  by  free  voles.'  Hgfil;  "lu^  nbiks  aliat  is  notiil' 

'Honores  diverse  a  diveras  politiia         '  Infimarnm  Tirtiitiim    apud   viilgua 


'  '  Tlie  worst  kind  of  enemies  are  those  who  priiise.' 

'  Pnsh.    Aptistiile;  a  piwpie.  '  Provei-bsxxt 

*  Theologue.     A  llieologiaii ;  a  Divine. 

'  A  theolog^ie  moi-e  by  need  than  genial  bent' — Dryden, 
'  Notable,      Remarkable.     ■  And  they  Ii!u3   then  d  notiibte  prison 

'  2  Cor.  si.  BS,  '  '  I  magnify  mine  ofP^e.'— 
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OOnfenintiiT ;    Bed   laudes  nbique    sunt  laus  est,  mediaram  iidmiratio,  Bupcema- 

iibertatis.  riim  aenaus  niiUua. 

'  H/moars  are  conferred  differently  m         '  The  Imceat  of  the  virtues  the  vulgar 

iliffereia  goaermnents ;  but  prahes  everi/-  praise;   the  midiSe  ones  theg  admire; 

■ahere  by  popular  storage.'  of  the  highest  iliey  have  HO  pereepfiim.' 

■  Ne  mireris,  si  vulgus  Teiiu^  loqnatiir, 
quam  houoratjores ;  qaia  eUsax  tutins 
loquitur. 

'His  no  wonihr  that  the  vtdyai-  some- 
times speai  more  trtiln  thin  iliose  of 
high  place,  becmise  they  speak  more 
safely: 


AiraOTATIONS. 

'  The  commwn  people  ■umderstand  not  many  eecellent  virhi^ :  the 
lowest  virtuM  d/fww  pra/ise  from  thefm,  the  middle  iiirtiies 
work  in  them  aston-ishm&nt  or  adrmration,  but  of  the  highest 
virtues  they  have  no  sens- 


Wliat  a  pregnant  remark  ia  this !  By  tlie  lowest  of  the 
virtues  he  means  probably  such  as  hospitality,  liberality,  grati- 
tude, good-hnmoured  coiirtesy,  and  the  lite ;  and  these  he  says 
the  common  run  of  mankind  ai-e  accustomed  \o  praise.  Those 
which  tliey  admi/re,  such  as  daring  coui'age,  and  firm  fidelity  to 
friends,  or  to  the  cause  or  party  one  has  espoused,  ai'e  what  he 
ranlis  in  the  next  high^t  place.  But  the  most  elevated  virtues 
of  all,  such  as  disinterested  and  devoted  public  spirit,  thorough- 
going even-handed  justice,  and  disregard  of  unpopulaiity  when 
duty  requires,  of  these  he  says  the  vulgar  have  usually  no  notion. 
And  he  might  have  gone  fui-ther ;  lor  it  often  happens  that  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  not  only  do  not  praise  or  admire  the 
highest  qualities,  but  even  censure  and  despise  them.  Oases 
may  occur  in  which,  though  you  may  obtain  the  high  approba- 
tion of  a  very  few  persons  of  the  most  refined  and  exalted  moral 
sentiments,  you  must  be  prepai'ed  to  find  the  majority  (even  of 
such  as  are  not  altogether  bad  men)  condemning  you  as  un- 
natural, unkind,  faithless,  and  not  to  be  depended  on;  or 
deriding  you  as  eccenti-ic,  crotchety,  fanciful,  or  absurdly  scru- 
pulous.' 

'  See  Let!Sonson  Morals. 
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Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  reported,  said  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  that  he  was  '  always  to  be  had,  except  when  he  was 
wanted.''  Whether  this  particular  anecdote  is  ti'iie  tar  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  Statesman  will  think  lightly 
of  the  support  affoi-ded  to  measures,  or  to  persons,  that  are 
sufficiently  recommended  by  their  intrinsic  goodness:  but 
when  tlie  object  is  to  screen  the  guilty,  or  (as  Thiicydides  ex- 
presses it)  to  'can-y  through  by  a  plausible  speech  some  objec- 
tionable measure,"  then  it  is  tliat  the  support  of  a  man  of  high 
character  is  much  '  wanted' ;  and  the  scruples  which  prevent 
his  affording  it,  are  likely  to  cause  much  vexation. '  '  Heaven 
forbid,  Sir,'  (says  Davy  to  Justice  Shallow),  'but  a  knave 
should  have  some  countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An 
honest  man,  Sir,  is  aUe  to  speak  for  himsdf,  when  a  knave 
is  not,  I  have  served  your  Worship  ti'uly.  Sir,  these  eight 
yeare;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a 
knave  against  an  honest  man,  I  have  very  little  credit  with 
your  Worehip.'° 

And  such  a  disparagement  of  the  highest  virtues  as  has  been 
above  described,  is  the  more  likely  to  occur,  because  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  same  conduct  may  resnlt  either  from 
the  very  highest  motive,  or  from  a  base  one ;  and  then,  those 
of  the  noblest  character,  and  who  are  also  cautious  and  intelli- 
gent, win  judge  from  your  general  conduct  and  character 
■which  motive  to  assign ;  wliile  those  who  are  themselves 
strangely  to  the  highest  principle,  will  at  once  attribute  youi- 
acts  to  the  b^est.  For  example,  if  you  shrink  from  some 
daring  or  troublesome  undertaking  which  is  also  unjustifiable, 
this  may  be  either  from  cowai'dice  or  indolence,  or  from  scrupu- 
lous integrity ;  and  the  worse  motive  will  be  at  once  assigned 
by  those  who  have  no  notion  of  the  better.  If  you  are  tolerant 
in  religion,  this  may  be  either  from  utter  carelessn^s,  like 
Gallio's,  or  from  a  perception  of  the  trae  character  of  the 
Gospel :  and  those  who  want  this  latter,  wiU  be  sure  to  attri- 
bute to  you  at  once  the  otlier.  Jjf  you  decline  supporting  a 
countryman  against  foreignei'S  when  tliey  have  right  on  their 
side,  or  a  friend  against  a  sti'anger,  this  maiy  be  either  from 

'  EuirpEireio  loyov  Iwt^ova^  rt  Sta'KqdiaaSai,, 
'  Second  Part  of  King  Hemy  IV.,  Act  v. 
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indifference  to  your  country,  or  your  friend,  or  from  a  strong 
love  of  j  ustice ;  and  those  who  have  but  dim  views  of  justice 
will  at  once  set  yon  down  as  unpatriotic  or  unfriendly.  And 
BO  in  many  other  cases. 

If,  accordingly,  yon  refuse  to  defend,  or  to  deny,  or  to 
palliate,  the  faults  of  those  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  if 
you  are  ready  to  bear  testinaony  to  whatever  there  may  be 
that  is  right  on  the  opposite  side,  you  will  be  regarded  by 
many  as  treacherous,  or  Inkewai'm,  or  inconsistent.  If  you 
advocate  toleration  for  an  en'oneous  faith,  and  protest  against 
forcing,  or  entrapping,  or  bribing  any  persons  into  the  profes- 
sion of  a  true  one,  many  will  consider  you  as  yourself  either 
tainted  with  error,  or  indifferent  about  religious  ti-uth.  If, 
again,  yon  consider  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  any  other  place 
you  may  occupy,  or  the  power  of  appointing  another  to  such  a 
place,  as  a  sacred  ti-ust  for  the  public  service,  and,  therefore, 
requiring  sometimes  tlie  sacrifice  of  private  fi-iendship, — if  you 
do  justice  to  an  opponent  against  a  friend,  or  to  a  worse  man 
(when  he  happens  to  have  right  on  his  side)  against  a  better, — 
if  you  refuse  to  support  your  friends,  or  those  yon  have  been 
accustomed  to  act  with,  or  those  to  whom  yon  have  a  personal 
obligation,  when  they  ai'e  about  doing  something  that  is  wrong, 
— if  you  decline  making  application  in  behalf  of  a  fi-iend  to 
those  who  would  expect  yon  to  place  your  votes  and  interest 
at  their  disposal,  whether  your  own  judgment  approved  of  their 
measm-es  or  not,— in  these  and  other  such  cases,  you  will  be 
perhaps  more  blamed  or  despised  by  the  generality,  than  com- 
mended or  admired.  For,  pai'ty-men  will  usually  pai-don  a 
zealous  advocate  of  then-  pai-ty  for  many  gi'eat  faults,  more 
readily  tlian  they  will  pai-don  the  vi/riMe  of  standing  quite  aloof 
from  party,  and  douig  strict  justice  to  all.  It  will  often  hap- 
pen, Uierefore,  that  when  a  man  of  very  great  real  excellence 
does  acquire  great  and  general  esteem,  foru--fifths  of  this  will 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  mmor  vu-tnes  of  hie  character ;  and 
four-fiftlis  of  his  admirei-s  wUl  have  eitlier  quite  overlooked  the 
most  truly  admirable  of  his  qualities,  or  else  regarded  them  as 
pardonable  weaknesses. 

You  should  guard,  then,  against  the  opposite  dangei-s  of 
either  lowering  your  own  moral  standai^d  to  the  level  of  some 
of  your  neigliboni's,  or  judging  too  hardly  of  th&m.  Your 
general  practical  mle  should  be,  to  expect  more  of  yourself  ilia/n 
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of  otTwrs.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  a  man  is  to  think 
ovei'-highly  of  himself  and  '  despise  othera.'  He  is  not  to  think 
his  (xmduat  better  than  otUei-s',  only  his  capabilities.  A  'man 
who  feela  himself  capable  of  generous  and  exalted  conduct  (I 
do  not  mean,  feels  that  he  shall  always  act  thns, — ion  who  dares 
promise  himself  this? — but  who  feels  that  it  is  not  beyond  his 
conception,  or  imnatural  to  him),  when  he  measures  othera  by 
his  own  standai-d,  and  is  disappointed  with  them,  will  re- 
member that  every  man  shall  be  judged  'according  to  that  he 
hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.'  He  will  feel 
that  more  is  required  of  him,  as  being  placed  in  a  higher  walk 
of  duty,  and  wiU  thus  be  even  the  less  satisfied  with  his  con- 
formity  to  so  lofty   a  standard. 

This  is  a  point  which  it  is  important  to  dwell  on,  because,  be- 
sides those  who  (as  Bacon  has  elsewhere  expressed  it)  are,  intel- 
lectually, '  soanng  angels,'  and  morally,  '  crawling  serpents ;' 
there  are  also  some  whose  moral  superiority  does  not  keq>  jxuse 
with  their  intellectual ;  who  are  indeed  much  better  men  than 
the  common  run,  but  yet  not  so  much  above  them  in  that,  as 
they  are  in  intelligence.  Such  a  pei-son  has  been  compared  to 
the  Image  in  the  King  of  Babylon's  dream,  with  a  head  of  gold, 
and  a  breast  of  silver — a  precious  metal  indeed,  but  inferior  to 
that  of  the  head. 

Although,  then,  a  man  of  elevated  character  will  be  humbled 
by  his  frequent  failures,  yet,  as  a  fair  and  due  sense  of  dignity, 
which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  superior  station,  is  not 
only  right,  but  needful,  in  a  gentleman,  a  peer,  or  a  king,  to 
make  them  fill  their  stations  gi-acefully ;  so  it  is  here :  that 
proper  sense  of  his  own  moral  dignity,  is  necessary  for  a  great 
and  generous  disposition,  if  he  would  act  up  to  his  character. 
Tlie  excess  thereof  will  be  checked  by  habits  of  ti'ue  piety, 
which  cannot  but  make  him  feel  his  own  httleness  in  the 
sti'Ongest  maimer ;  and  by  continually  asking  himself  '  Who 
made  thee  to  differ  from  another  V  or, '  What  hast  thou  that 
thou  didst  not  receive?'  he  will  be  guarded  against  despising 
his  inferiors.  Por,  generous  and  ungenerous  pride  ai'e  not  only 
different  (as  all  would  allow),  but,  in  moat  points,  opposite ; 
a  man  of  the  foiiner  charact-er  makes  allowance  for  others 
which  he  will  not  make  for  himself;  the  latter,  allowances  for 
himself,  which  he  will  not  for  othera ;  he  is  ready  enough  to 
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thini:  tliat  this,  and  that,  is  not  good  enoagli  for  him ;  but  the 
other  thinks  a  hose  action  not  good  enough  for  him,  and  does 
not  regard  his  superiority  as  a  privilege  to  act  in  a  manner 
which,  in  his  view,  would  degrade  him  from  it ;  and  while  doing 
the  moet  generous  actions  himself,  as  things  of  coui-se,  he  vriU 
make  the  readiest  allowance  for  others'  defxcienciee.  He  will 
do  good  without  calculating  upon  much  gratitude ;  yet  will  he 
gi-ateful,  with  most  generous  ardour,  himself.  To  take  any 
unfair  advantages,  or  even  to  take  aU  fair  ones — to  press  hie 
rights  to  tlie  utmost — to  press  close  to  the  hmits  of  what  is 
wrong,  and  anxiously  consider  whetlier  he  may  be  allowed  to 
do  this,  or  omit  that, — he  disdains,  and  would  feel  degraded  by 
it.  Of  the  vh-tues  of  such  a  man  as  this,  the  vulgar  have  in- 
deed no  perception. 

He  that  assails  error  because  it  ia  eri'or,  without  respect  of 
persons,  must  be  prepared  for  a  storm  from  the  party  who  were 
famiing  him  witli  tlie  gentle  breath  of  praise,  so  long  as  he 
had  been  dealing  with  the  errore  of  the  pai-ty  opposed  to  them. 
They  say  with  the  rat  to  the  mouse  (in  a  Indierons  poem,  on  a 
house  much  infested  with  rats  and  mice,  into  which  a  cat  had 
been  brought), — 

'Said  ths  other,  this  cat,  if  she  murder  n  rat. 
Must  needs  be  a  verj  great  sinner. 
But  to  feed  upon  mice  can't  be  counted  a  vice ; 
I  myself  like  a  mouse  for  my  dinner.' 

It  should  be  added,  however,  for  the  ci-edit  of  human  nature, 
that,  by  a  steady  adherence  to  high  principles,  a  man  is  likely — 
in  the  long  run,  though  not  speedily, — to  create  such  a  public 
confidence  as  will  give  him  an  iniiuence  beyond  that  of  other 
men,  of  equal  or  of  superior  abihty. 

The  following  anecdote  may  be  relied  on :  When  the  Poor- 
law-amendment  Bill  was  going  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Altliorp,  who  was  tlien  the  ministerial  leader  in  the 
House,  was  called  on  to  answer  a  sti-ong  objection  which  was 
raised  to  one  of  tlie  clauses.  He  rose  and  said,  that '  this  very 
objection  had  occurred  to  himself;  and  that  he  had  thereupon 
stated  it  to  the  framers  of  the  Bill,  who  had  given  an  answer 
which  completely  met  the  objection.  Bvit  whai  that  answer 
■was,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  he  could  not  at  that  moment  recoUeet ; 
tliough  he  assured  the  House  that  it  wi^  perfectly  satisfa-otory.'' 
34 
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This  satisfied  every  one,  sncli  was  the  confidence  felt  in  hie 
judgment  and  his  integrity :  the  elanae  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  furtlier  opposition ! 


That  censure  and  commendation  should  in  bo  many  ii 
be  indiscriminate,  can  surprise  no  one  who  recollects  how  rare 
a  quality  discrimination  is,  and  how  much  better  it  suits  indo- 
lence, as  well  as  ignorance,  to  lay  down  a  rule,  tlian  to  ascertain 
the  exceptions  to  it. 

'  Someprmses  come  of  good  ■wishes? 

The  word  '  macarize'  has  been  adopted  by  Oxford  men  who 
are  familial'  with  Aristotle,  to  supply  a  word  wanting  in  our 
language.  '  Fehcitate'  and  '  congratulate'  are  (in  actual  usage) 
confined  to  eveiits.  A  man  ie  congratulated  on  his  marriage, 
but  not  on  having  a  good  wife.  And  sometimes  'I  envy  you' 
is  used,  when  it  is  understood  that  there  is  no  envy  in  the  bad 
(which  is  the  proper)  sense.  I  believe  the  French  sometimes 
say,  '  Je  vous  eu  fais  mes  compliments.'  It  may  be  said  that 
men  are  admired  for  what  they  are,  commended  for  what  they 
do,  and  maeaiized  for  what  they  home. 

Of  the  '  praises  that  come  of  good  wishes,'  none  have  ench 
influence  as  the  daily  droppings  of  domestic  flattery — to  use  the 
word  flatteiy  in  the  sense  of  undue  praise  merely.  LoAidwn,  a 
laudato  viro  is  what  every  one  would  prize  most ;  but  other 
praises  may  make  up  in  tale  what  they  want  in  weight. 

It  has  been  obsei-ved,  however,  by  some  writer,  that '  no  one 
is  a  hero  to  his  valet.'  This  may  be  sometimes  from  the  in- 
capacity (above  noticed)  of  the  vulgar  for  appreciating  tlie 
highest  qnalities.  The  valet  has  opportunities  of  knowing  that 
his  master  needs  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  &c.,  like  other 
mortals  ;  and  perhaps  he  has  seen  him  subject  to  sickness  and 
other  human  infii'mities.  Csesar  is  represented  by  Shakspere 
as  disparaged  by  those  wlio  remembered  him  '  shaking  in  an 
ague,'  and  caUing  out '  give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,  like  a  sick 
gM. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  valet  has  found  his  own  superiority  in  some 
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of  the  minor  details  of  every-day  life.  He  is  more  bandy  in 
packing  up  a  trunk,  or  setting  a  razor ;  and  more  skilful  in  tlie 
aiTangeiiients  for  a  journey,  &c.  And  of  the  higher  qualifica- 
tions of  the  hero,  he  may  have  perhaps  ['sensus  nullus']  no 
perception, 

Witli  some  minds,  again,  mere  fa/m.UAwi'Uy  produces  its  pro- 
verbial effect.  The  highest  intellectual  and  naoral  equalities  may 
cease  to  excite  any  great  admii'ation  in  one  who  has  become  so 
thoroughly  used  to  them  as  to  look  for  their  manifestation  as  a 
matter  of  course :  while  any  impei-feetion,  on  the  other  hand, 
strikes  him  by  its  contrast,  even  as  '  the  smallest  speck  is  seen 
on  snow.'  It  is  at  a  meteor  or  a  comet  that  men  ga^e  with 
awe  and  admiration,  who  feel  little  or  none  at  the  splendid 
spectacle  of  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  stara,  which  they  are  used  to. 
And  to  view  all  such  objects  with  indifference,  was  considered 
by  Horace — no  very  profound  philosopher — as  a  mark  of 
wisdom. 

The  above  ia  the  description  of  the  most  unthinking.  Those, 
again,  who  are  a  little— and  TmA  a  little— more  reflective,  tinding 
that  most  people  impute  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 
over-veneration  for  any  eminent  person  they  may  be  connected 
with,  are  not  unlikely  to  think  that  they  cannot  go  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  (as  was  observed  in  the '  Annotations' 
on  Essays  IT.  and  XXXVIII.)  rush  into  the  contrary  extreme. 
And  this  dread  of  partiality,  combined  with  the  usual  effect  of 
familiarity,  sometimes  leads  to  an  undue  depreciation  of  what 
is  excellent. 

In  one  of  the  comedies  of  the  early  part  of  last  centuiy 
(many  of  which,  though  in  bad  taste,  have  considerable  wit, 
and  some  wisdom)  a  man  is  represented  complaining  to  a  friend 
how  desperately  he  is  in  love  with  a  lady,  in  spite  oi  fier  faults  ; 
though  he  has  noted  them,  and  written  a  list  of  them,  which 
he  has  dwelt  on  till  quite  familiar  with  them ;  and  still,  he 
complained,  he  was  more  and  more  in  love.  '  Oh,  I  will  tell 
you  a  remedy,'  says  the  other :  '  mai-ry  her ;  get  as  famUi(w 
with  her  virtues,  as  you  ai-e  with  her  faults ;  and  your  passion 
will  be  cured.' 

Hence,  perhaps,  pai'tly,  it  may  be  that  the  proverb  is  some- 
times applicable,  of  '  a  prophet  being  without  honour  in  his  own 
coiintry.' 
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'  CertaMy  moderate  praise,  used  with  qpportwiiity,  and  not 
rndgof,  is  tlmt  iohich  doeth  the  good.^ 

It  is  -vvorUi  remarking  that  praise  is  one  of  the  things  which 
almost  every  one  mnst  wish  for,  and  be  glad  of,  yet  whick  it  is 
not  allowable  to  seek  for  as  an  end.  To  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  wise  and  good,  by  doing  what  is  right,  simply  because  it 
is  right,  is  most  gratifying  to  tlie  natural  and  allowable  wish  to 
escape  the  censm'e  and  claim  the  approbation  of  our  fellow 
creatures;  but  to  make  this  gratification,  either  wholly  oi 
partly  our  object — to  hold  up  a  finger  on  purpose  (and  for 
that  sole  purpose)  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  whole  world,  is 
unjustifiable. 

A  well-known  writer  acknowledged  Ms  having  said  what  he 
did  from  '  a  wish  to  be  orthodox.'  Now,  such  a  wish — merely 
as  a  wish — ^is  quite  natural  and  allowable;  for  almost  every  one 
would  prefer  being  on  the  side  of  the  majority;  and  this  will  of 
coiu'se  be,  by  the  majority,  accounted  oj-tliodoxy.  But  he  evi- 
dently meant  that  he  wss,  practicaUy  influenced  by  the  wish, — 
that  he  acted  with  a  view  to  the  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and 
did  not  merely  welcome  it  if  it  came  spontaneously  while  he 
was  aiming  simply  at  tnith.  And  accordingly  he  had  his 
reward,  in  becoming  a  gi'eat  party-leader,  and  he  abandoned 
truth. 

'  No  man  can  serve  two  mastera,'  not  because  they  are  ne- 
cessarily at  variance,  but  ■  because  they  ai'e  two,  and  do  not 
necessarily  draw  tlie  same  way.  Even  worldly  profit  (Mammon) 
will  often  be  secured  by  the  same  conduct  as  would  be  dictated 
by  a  regard  for  divine  favour;  for  'hon^ty  is  in  general  the 
best  policy.'  But  sometimes  the  two  will  pidl  different  ways ; 
and  then  it  is  that  it  will  appeal' MAJc/i  master  a  man  is  serving, 
'riie  desire  of  ti'uth  must  reign  supreme,  and  everything  else  be 
welcomed  only  if  coming  in  her  ti'ain. 

Deferenas  for  the  (supposed)  wise  and  good,  and  love  of 
ap^obationj  are  two  very  distinct  things,  though  in  practice 
very  difficult  to  be  distinguished.  Tlie  former  may  be  felt  to- 
wards those  whom  we  never  can  meet  with, — who  perhaps  were 
dead,  ages  before  we  were  bora,  and  suiwive  only  in  their 
writings.     It  may  be  misplaced,  or  excessive;  but  it  is  quite 
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different  from  tlie  deaii'e  of  their  applaiise  or  sympathy,  or  dread 
of  tlieir  displeasure  or  contempt.  A  man's  desire  to  find  him- 
self in  agi-eement  with  Aristotlej  or  Bacon,  or  Locke,  or  Paley, 
&c.,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonahle,  can  liaye  notliing  to 
do  witJi  their  approbation  of  Mm.  But  when  we  are  glad  to 
concur  with  some  living  friends,  whom  we  tliink  highly  of,  and 
dread  to  differ  from,  then,  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  decide  how  far 
this  feeling  is  the  presumption  formed  hy  our  jiidginent  in  favour 
of  the  correctness  of  tlieir  views,  and  how  far  it  is  tlie  desire 
of  their  approbation  and  sympatliy,  and  dread  of  the  reverse. 
It  is  the  desire  of  personal  approhation, — the  excessive  cai-e 
concerning  what  is  thought  of  ourselves,— that  we  are  hound 
so  severely  to  check. 

Tliere  is  a  distinction  (alluded  to  aliovc)  hctwecn  the  love  of 
admiration  and  the  love  of  commendation,  tliat  is  worth  remark- 
ing. Tlie  tendency  of  the  love  of  commendation  is  cljiefly  to 
malio  a  man  exeH  himself;  of  tlie  love  of  admiration,  to  make 
him  ^?i(^  himself.  The  love  of  admiration  leads  to  fraud,  much 
more  tlian  tlie  love  of  commendation  ;  but,  on  tlie  otlier  hand, 
the  latter  is  much  more  likely  to  spoil  our  good  actions  by  the 
substitution  of  an  inferior  motive.  And  if  we  would  guard 
against  this,  we  must  set  oureelves  resolutely  to  act  as  if  we 
cared  neither  for  praise  nor  censure, — ^for  neitlier  the  bitter  nor 
the  sweet ;  and  in  time  a  man  gets  hai'doned.  And  this  will 
always  he  the  case,  more  or  less,  tlirough  God's  help,  if  we  will 
but  pei'severe,  and  persmere  from  a  right  motive.  One  gets 
hardened,  as  the  Canadians  do  to  walking  in  snowshoes  [raquets] ; 
at  firat  a  man  is  almost  ciui^pled  with  die  '  mal  au  I'aquet' — 
the  pain  and  swelling  of  tlie  feet ;  hut  the  pr^cription  is,  to 
go  on  walking  in  them,  as  if  you  felt  nothing  at  all ;  and  in  a 
few  days  you  do  feel  nothing. 

Much  eloquence  and  ingenuity  is  often  exerted,  in  descanting 
on  the  propriety  of  not  being  wholly  indifferent  to  the  opinions 
formed  of  iis— the  impossibility  of  eradicating  the  regard  for 
approhation — and  tlie  folly  of  attempting  it,  or  pretending  to 
it,  &c.  Now,  this  is  veiy  tnie ;  the  propensity  to  desire  to  gain 
approval  and  escape  censure,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  extir- 
pate (tliat  being,  I  conceive,  impossible);  but  our  care  and 
pains  are  better  bestowed  in  keeping  under  tlie  feeling  than 
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in  vmdioatm^  it.  It  must  be  ti-eated  like  the  gi-a^  on  a 
lawn  wliicli  you  ■wish  to  keep  in  good  order:  you  neither 
attempt,  nor  wish,  to  destroy/  the  grass ;  but  you  mow  it  down 
from  time  to  time,  as  close  as  you  possibly  can,  well  ti-nsting 
that  there  will  be  quite  enough  left,  and  that  it  will  be  sure  to 
grow  again. 

One  difficulty  in  acting  upon  this  pnnciple  is,  that  it  is  often 
even  a  duty  to  seek  the  good  opinion  of  othei-s,  not  as  an 
■uUimaie  object  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  influencing 
them  for  tlieir  own  benefit,  and  that  of  others,  '  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  tliat  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  gloriiy  your  Father  wliich  is  in  heaven.'  But  we  are  to 
watch  and  analyse  the  motives  even  of  actions  which  we  are 
sure  are  in  themselves  right.  'Take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them,'  And  this  is 
a  kind  of  yigilance,  which  human  nature  is  always  straggling 
to  escape.  One  class  of  men  are  satisfied  so  long  as  they 
do  what  is  justifiable ; — what  may  be  done  from  a  good  motive, 
and,  when  so  done,  would  be  right,  and  which  therefore  may 
be  satisfactorily  defended.  Another  class — the  ascetic — ai'e 
for  cutting  off  everytliing  that  may  be  a  snare.  They  have 
heard  of  '  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,'  and  so  they  vow  poverty ; 
which  is  less  trouble  than  watching  their  motives  in  gaining, 
and  in  spending,  money.  And  so  on  with  the  rest.  But  if 
we  would  cut  off  all  temptations,  we  must  cut  off  our  heads  at 
once. 

Tlie  praise  of  men  is  not  the  test  of  our  praiseworthiness ; 
nor  is  theif  censure ;  but  either  sliould  set  us  upon  testing  our- 
selves. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  some  cases,  censure  is  equivalent 
to  high  praise.  If,  for  instance,  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate 
some  abuse,  fiereely  assail  one  who  advocates  needful  reform,  or 
if  revolutionists  of  any  description  decry  some  defender  of  law 
and  order,  this  affords  a  presumption  that  he  is  a  formidable 
champion.  And  the  more  pains  they  take  to  assure  us  that 
his  arguments  deserve  nothing  but  contempt,  the  more  they 
pi-ove  tliat  they  tliemselv^  do  not  feel  any.  Again,  if  any  de- 
fetider  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  who  refuses  to  join  any 
Party  in  the  Church,  is  thereupon  denomiced  as  unsound  by 
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zealoxis  party-men,  this  adds  to  the  force  of  his  arguments,  by 
indicating  that  the  belief  he  professes  is  sincere,  and  not  assumed 
for  the  Bake  of  popularity.  And  if,  again,  some  violent  and  in- 
judicious advocates  of  a  good  feause  are  doing  it  harm  instead 
of  good,  so  that  it  is  needful  for  a  wise  and  moderate  man  to 
repudiate  all  connexion  with  them,  no  disclaimer  on  his  part 
will  have  so  much  weight,  as  their  vehemently  reviling  him. 
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IT  was  prettily  devised  of  ^eop,  the  fly  sat  upon  tlie  axle- 
tree  of  the  chariot  wheel,  and  sai  d, '  What  a  dust  do  I  I'aise !' 
So  there  are  some  vain  persons,  that,  whatsoever  goeth  alone, 
or  moveth  upon  gi'eater  means,  if  they  have  never  so  little  hand 
in  it,  tliey  think  it  ie  they  tliat  carry  it  They  that  are 
glorious'  must  needs  he  factious ;  for  all  bravery'  stands  upon 
comparisons.  They  must  needs  be  violent  to  make  good  their 
own  vaunts;  neither  can  they  be  secret,  and  therefore  not 
effectual ;  but,  according  to  tlie  French  proverb,  "beaucoujp  de 
Iruit,  peu  de  fruit^ — much  bruit,"  little  finiit  Yet  eei-tainly, 
there  is  use  of  this  quality  in  civil  affaire :  where  there  is  an 
opinion  and  fame  to  be  created,  either  of  vii'tue  or  gi-eatness, 
these  men  ai'e  good  tnimpeters.  Again,  as  Titua  Livius'  noteth, 
in  the  case  of  Antiochus  and  the  JEtolians,  Uiere  are  sometimes 
gi'eat  effects  of°  cross  lies,  as  if  a  inan  that  negotiates  between 
two  pi'inces,  to  di'aw  them  to  join  in  a  war  against  a  third,  doth 
extol  the  forces  of  either  of  them  above  measui'e,  the  one  to 
the  other:  and  sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and 
man  raiseth  his  own  credit  with  botli,  by  pretending  gi-eater 
interest  than  he  hath  in  either;  and  in  these,  and  tlie  like 
kinds,  it  often  falls  oat,  that  somewhat  is  produced  of  nothing ; 
for  lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on 
substance. 

In  militaiy  commanders  and  soldiei-s,  vain  glory  is  an  es- 
sential point;  for  as  iron  shai-pens  iron,  so  by  glory'  one 
coiu'age  sharpeneth  another.    In  cases  of  great  enterprise  upon' 


'  GloriouB.    Boastfal.    See  page  4(!6. 
'  Eravecy.     Ostentation.    See  page  386. 

'  Broit.    Noke;  report.    ('This  proverb  has  its  parallal  in  the  Ihiglish  one. 
Great  ery  and  little  wooL')    '  All  that  hear  the  bntit  of  tliea' — Naltiem.  iil,  18. 
'  Vid.  lAv.  xxKvii.  48.  '  Of.  Ffom.    See  page  268. 

■  Glory.      Yaunling;  boastfulnesi.     '  I  will  punish  the  ^iot-y  of  liie  higlnoots, 
—leaiak  x. 

'  On  death-beds  some  in  conedoua  fftor^  lie, 
Since  of  the  doctor  in  the  mode  they  die.' — Ymuiff. 
'  Upon.    At.    See  page  367. 
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ehai-ge  and  adventure,^  a  composition  of  glorious  natures  doth 
put  life  into  busine^ ;  and  tJiose  that  are  of  solid  and  sober 
natures,  have  more  of  the  hallast  than  of  the  sail.  In  fame  of 
learning,  the  flight  will  be  slow  without  some  featliei's  of  osten- 
tation :  '  Qui  de  contemnenda  gloria  libros  scribunt,  nomen 
Buum  inscribunt."  Soerates,  Ai-iatotle,  Galen,  were  men  full 
of  ostentation :  certainly  vain  glory  helpeth  to  pei'petuate  a 
man's  memory ;  and  virtue  was  never  so  beholden'  to  human 
nature,  as*  it  received  its  due  at  tlie  second  hand.  Neitlier  had 
the  fame  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Phnius,  Secundus,  bome  her  age  so 
well  if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some  vanity  in  themselves, 
hke  unto  varnish,  that  makes  ceilings  not  only  shine,  but  last. 
But  all  this  while,  when  I  speak  of  vain  glory,  I  mean  not  of 
that  property  that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to  Mucianus,  '  Om- 
nium, quEe  dixerat  feceratque,  ai^te  quadam  ostentator :"  for 
that  proceeds  not  of  vanity,  but  of  natui'al  magnanimity  and 
discretion ;  and  in  some  pereons  it  is  not  only  comely,  but 
gracious :'  for  excusations,'  cessions,'  modesty  itself,  well  gov- 
erned, are  but  arts  of  ostentation ;  and  amongst  those  arts 
there  is  none  better  than  that  which  Plinius  Secundus  speaketh 
of,  which  is,  to  be  liberal  of  praise  and  commendation  to  othere, 
in  that  wherein  a  man's  self  hath  any  perfection ;  for,  saith 
Pliny,  very  wittingly,  '  In  commending  another,  you  do  youi'^ 
self  right;"  for  he  that  you  commend  is  either  superior  to  you 
in  that"  you  commend,  or  inferior ;  if  he  be  inferior,  if  he  be 
to  be  commended,  you  much  more ;  if  he  be  superior,  if  he  be 
not  to  be  commended,  you  much  less. 

'  Charge  and  adventure.  Coat  and  risk.  '  That  I  may  mnl;e  the  gospel  of 
Chi'iet  without  eliarge.' — 1  Cor.  ix.  18.  '  One  rastle  yielded ;  but  two  stood  on 
their  adiieniure.' — Hayumrd. 

°  '  Those  who  write  books  on  despising  glory  inaoriba  fheir  names  therdn.' — 
Cioero,  Tusc  Disp.  L  16. 

'  Beholden,    hidebted.  '  We  ara  not  much  heholdeit  to  yonr  love.' — Bhak-espere. 

*  As.  TlutL    See  page  28. 

'  '  By  a  oartain  art  ha  made  a  display  of  all  lie  had  Baid  or  iione.'—Jfisi.  si.  80. 

'  Graoions.     Graceful.    See  page  4SS. 

'  Escusation.  Exai-ie  ;  apology. 
■  He  made  his  exeusation, 
And  feigneth  cause  of  pure  drcde,' — ShaJcespera.     (Gower.) 

'  CeaaionB.      Conaessions. 

«  Plin.  Epiil.  vi.  17. 

•^  That     What.     See  page  12. 
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Vain  glorioiis  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  tlie  admira- 
tion of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  aad  the  slarea  of  tlieir  own 
vaunts. 

AKTITHETA   ON  VAIN   GLOEY. 

Pno.  COSTBA. 

■Qui  naas   Invidea  appetit,   aliorum  «  «  *  «  * 

rimul  ftppetit  utilitatas.  '  Turpe  ast  proco  solioitai-e  andllam: 

'  He  who  earnestly  seeks  glonj  far  hi'n-     est  autem  yiitutU  andlla  kue. 
self,  is  seeking,  at  the  same  time,  Ihe  vieU         '  It  is  disgj-aceful  for  a  imoer  lo  pay 
fm'e  of  otiisrs.'  eovrt  lo  titf,  haiidntaid  !  now  glory  i»  the 

haiulmaid  of  virtue.' 


ANNOTATIONS. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Lessons  on  Morals  is  some- 
what to  the  purpose  of  this  Essay : — 

'  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  any  one  who  does  iiappen  to 
be  superior  to  the  generality,  intellectually  or  morally,  is  hound, 
as  a  point  of  modesty,  to  be  ignoi'ant  of  this,  or  to  pretend  to 
be  so,  and  to  think,  or  profess  to  think,  himself  inferior  to 
what  he  really  is.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  he  a  part 
of  Duty  to  he  under  any  kind  of  mistake;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  cannot  be  any  virtue  in  feigning  or  affectation  of 
any  kind. 

'Properly  speaking,  self-conceit  and  modesty  have  reference 
to  a  man's  estimate  of  himself  as  compared  with  the  reality.  A 
conceited  man  ov6r-i-a,te8  himself;  arud  a  modest  man  does  not. 
But  many  people  do  not  at  all  take  this  into  account.  They 
ai'e  apt  to  reckon  a  man  conceited  who  has  a  high  opinion 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  of  his  own  powers;  and  him 
modest  who  forms  a  low  one.  And  yet  it  may  so  happen  that 
this  latter  may  he  in  reality  over-rating  himself  in  thinking 
himself  not  below  the  average,  or  only  a  little  below ;  and  the 
other  may  po^ibly  be  even  under-rating  himself  in  thinking 
liimself  only  a  little  above  it, 

'  If  you  could  imagine  a  mouse  imagining  itself  just  equal  to 
such  a  smaU  animal  as  a  rabbit,  and  an  elephant  believing 
itself  only  equal  to  such  a  large  animal  as  an  ox,  they  would  be 
making  opposite  mistakes. 
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'  But  if  your  belief  is,  that  yon  do  posBess  some  superior 
endowments  as  to  any  point,  take  care — as  far  as  regards  your- 
self— to  be  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  such  adsfaiitages,  and  to 
remeinher  that  for  every  Talent  entrusted  to  you,  you  are  ac- 
countable to  Him.  And,  as  far  as  regai-ds  others,  take  cave  to 
avoid  osienta^on,  and  disdainful  assumption  of  superiority, 
For,  this  is  offensive,  even  in  such  matters  of  fact  as  admit  of 
no  possible  mistake  or  doubt.  A  peraon,  for  instance,  who 
should  have  gained  some  great  prize  in  a  competition,  or  dis- 
covered a  new  Planet,  or  invented  a  new  Telegraph,  or  perform- 
ed some  other  notable  exploit,  must  not  boast,  nor  be  always 
reminding  people  of  what  he  has  done. 

'And,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  he  should  be  mistaken  in 
his  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  think  them  greater  than 
they  are,  a  mere  error  of  judgment  will  not  be  imputed  to  him 
as  a  sin,  provided  he  keep  clear  of  piide ;  nor  will  he  be  offen- 
sive to  others,  if  he  is  but  free  from  disdainful  arrogance,  and 
from  ostentation. 

'  Again,  there  is  no  humility  in  a  mere  general  confession  that 
you  ai'e  a  '  miserable  sinner,'  if  in  each  particular  case  you 
always  stoutly  jiistifj  youi-self,  and  can  never  be  brought  to 
own  a  fault. 

'  Lastly,  there  is  no  humility  in  confessing  any  faults  which 
you  do  not  strive  to  correct.  It  would  indeed  be  a  shocking 
presumption  to  think  that  you  need  not  aim  at  improvement, 
but  are  quite  good  enough,  being  withovi  faults ;  but  it  is  still 
greater  presumption  to  think  that  you  are  good  enough  with  all 
your  faults.  'If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sins,  we  deceive  our- 
selves ;'  but  if  we  say  that  we  have  sine,  and  yet  do  not  earnestly 
seek  God's  promised  help  '  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness,' this  wonld  be  even  a  more  fatal  self-deception. 

'Remember  tlien  that  the  virtue  of  christian  Humility  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  some  bitter  portion  which  you  can  swallow 
in  a  large  dose,  once  for  all,  and  so  have  done  with  it ;  but 
rather  as  a  kind  of  alterative  medicine,  to  be  taken  daily,  and 
drop  by  di'op. 

'  You  must  study,  daily,  to  be  open  for  conviction — patient  of 
opposition — ready  to  listen  to  reproof,  even  when  you  are  not 
convinced  that  it  is  desei-ved — ready,  when  you  are  convinced, 
to  confess  an  eri-or — and  glad  to  receive  hints,  and  suggestions, 
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and  corrections,  even  from  your  inferiois  in  ability — and  never 
overbearing  or  uncharitable  towards  tliose  who  differ  from  you, 
or  ostentations  of  snpenority, 

'  All  this  will  be  a  more  laborious  and  diffienit  task  than  to 
make  line  speeches  abont  your  ignorance,  and  weakness,  and 
sinfulness;  but  it  is  thns  that  U'ue  Humility  ie  shown,  and  is 
exercised,  and  cnltivated.' 
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'XiHE  winning  of  honour  ie  biit  tlie  revealing  of  a  man's  virtue 
-'-  and  woi'tli  without  disadvantage ;  for  some  in.  tlieir  actions 
do  woo  and  affect'  honour  and  reputation — ^which  sort  of  men 
are  commonly  much  talked  of,  tut  inwardly  little  admired — 
and  some  contrariwise,'  darken  tlieir  virtue  in  the  show  of  it, 
so  as  they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.  If  a  man  perform  that 
which  hath  not  been  attempted  before,  or  attempted  and  given 
over,  or  hath  been  achieved,  but  not  with  so  good  circumstance," 
he  shall  purchase  more  honour  tlian  by  effecting  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty,  or  virtue,  wherein  he  is  bnt  a  follower.  If  a 
man  so  temper  his  actions,  as'  in  some  one  of  tiieni  he  doth 
content  every  faction  or  combination  of  people,  the  music  will 
be  the  fuller.  A  man  is  an  ill  husband'  of  his  honour  that, 
entereth  into  any  action,  the  failing  ■wherein  may  disgrace  him 
more  than  the  caiTying  of  it  through  can  honour  him.  Honour' 
tliat  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another'  hath  the  quickest  re- 
flection, like  diamonds  cut  with  fascets ;  and,  therefore,  let  a 
man  contend  to  excel  any  competitors  of  his  honour,  in  out- 
shooting  them  if  he  can,  in  tlieir  o^vn  bow.  Discreet  followers 
and  servants  help  much  to  reputation :  '  Omnis  fama  a  domes- 
ticis  emanat."  -Envy,  which  is  the  canker  of  honour,  is  best 
extinguished'  by  declaiing  a  man's  self  in  his  ends,  rather  to 


'  Affect     3b  desire  eamestly  ;  to  aim  at.    See  page  1. 
'  Contrariwise.     On  iJte  cmtirari/.     S«e  page  92. 
'  Circumstance.    Ai^-ancia. 

'  The  pomp  and  eitcum^timce  pf  gloriooB  war.' — Sliakespere. 
*  Ab,     Tliai.     See  pf^e  23. 
'  Husband.     An  econcnnist. 

'  Tou  hare  Bonrce  lime 
To  steal  from  epiritiial  leisure  a  brief  span. 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit;  anre,  in  that, 
I  deem  yon  an  ill  husband.' — Sliahespere. 
'  '  GidDed  and  broken  upon  another.'    The  Latin  essay  has, '  Honor  qui  eom- 
parativus  est,  et  nlinm  prlegraTat.'    '  Weighs  down  w  depresses  oilters.' 
'  '  All  fame  emanates  from  domestice.' — Q.  CSo.  de  Petit.  Consul,  v.  17. 
'  Moat  editions  hare  '  dUlingwisJied'  instead  of  ' extmpvished.'    But  the  Latjp 
essay  haa  *  extiitguitur.' 
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seek  merit  than  fame :  and  by  attiibuting  a  man's  snccesscs 
rather  to  divine  Providence  and  felicity,  than  to  his  own 
virtue  or  policy.  The  ti-ue  marshalling  of  the  degree  of 
sovereign  honoui-  ai'e  these ;  in  the  fii-st  place  are  '  conditores 
imperiorum,'  founders  of  States  and  commonwealths ;  such  as 
were  Eomulus,  Cynis,  Ctesar,  Ottoman,  lamael :  in  the  second 
place  are  '  legislatores,'  lawgiver ;  which  ai'e  also  called  second 
founders,  or  '  perpetui  principee,"  because  they  govern  by  their 
ordinances  after  they  are  gone :  such  were  Lycui'gue,  Solon, 
Justinian,  Edgar,  Alphonsua  of  Oastile,  the  wise,  that  made  the 
'Stete  pai-tidas:'°  in  third  place  are  'hberator^,'  or  'salva- 
tores ;"  such  as  compound'  the  long  miseries  of  civil  wars,  or 
deliver  their  countiies  from  servitude  of  sti-angers  or  tyrante ;  as 
Augustus  CaBsai',  Vespasianus,  Aurelianus,  Theodoricus,  Kng 
Henry  tlie  Seventh  of  England,  King  Hemy  the  Fourth  of 
France :  in  the  fonrth  place  are  '  propagatores,'  or  '  propugna- 
tores  imperii,"  such  as  in  honourable  wai'S  enlarge  their  terri- 
tories, or  make  noble  defence  against  invaders ;  and  in  the  last 
place  are  'pah-es  patriae,"  which  reign  justly,  and  make  the 
times  good  wherein  they  live ;  both  which  last  kinds  need  no 
examples,  they  are  in  such  niimber.  Degrees  of  honour  in 
subjects,  are,  first,  'participes  curarum,"  tliose  upon  whom 
princes  do  discharge  the  greatest  weight  of  their  affaii-s ;  their 
nght  hands,  as  we  may  call  them :  the  next  ai'e  '  duc^  belli," 
great  leaders;  such  as  are  princes'  lieutenants,  and  do  them 
notable' services  in  the  wars;  the  third  are 'gratiosi,'favom'ites: 
such  as  exceed  not  this  scantling,'"  to  be  solace  to  the  sovereign, 
and  harmless  to  the  people :  and  the  fourth,  '  negotiis  pai'es  :'" 


' '  Perpetual  rnlers.' 

'  The  Siete  Parddas.  An  amcient  Spanish  code  of  lams,  divided  into  seven  parts; 
hence  its  name, 

'  '  Liberators  or  preseryerB.' 

*  Compound.     To  piit  an  end  io  by  aijJKsftnenf  of  differeneei, 

'  I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compotended.' — Bhdkesperr,. 
'  Who  should  eampimni  the  controvereieB  f^-  Whitgift. 

^  '  Extenders  or  flefendera  of  the  empire.'  '  '  Fathers  of  their  eountrT.' 

'  '  PflTlaoipators  in  oarea.'  " '  Leaders  in  wars.' 

'  Notable,    Remmi'kaMe.    See  page  534. 

"  Scantling.  A  small  propoHion.  '  In  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity  we 
enjoy  but  one  pleaeiire  at  once.' — Locke.  'A  scamiling  of  wit  lay  gasping  for  Ufa 
and  groaning  beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish.' — Bryden. 

"  'Enual  to  the  management  of  affairs.' 
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Buch  as  have  great  places  under  princes,  and  execute  their 
places  with  Bnfficiency,'  There  is  an  honour,  likewise,  which 
may  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest,  which  happeneth  rarely ; 
that  is,  of  such  as  sacrifice  themeelvea'  to  death  or  danger  for 
the  good  of  their  country ;  as  was  IT.  Eegiilus,  and  the  two 
Decii. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Bacon  does  not  advert  to  the  circumstance,  that  one  man 
often  gets  the  credit  which  is  due  to  another ;  one  being  the 
ostensible  and  another  principally  the  real  author  of  sometliing 
remarkable ;  according  to  tlie  proverb  that  'little  dogs  find  the 
hare,  but  the  big  ones  catch  it.'  And  sometimes,  again,  the 
thing  itself  that  is  tlie  moat  difficult  and  tlie  most  important 
will  be  overlooked,  while  much  admiration  is  bestowed  on 
something  else  which  was  an  easy,  natural,  and  almost  inevit- 
able result  of  it. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striliing  example  of  this  than  the 
vast  importance  attached  to  the  invention  of  printiiig,  and  the 
conti-oversies  as  to  who  was  the  inventor ;  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  invention  of  a  cheap  ^a^er  tliat  was  the  really  important 
step,  and  which  could  not  but  be  speedily  followed  by  the  use 
of  printing.  I  say  the  isse,  because,  when  introduced,  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  new  invention.  Tlie  loaves  of  bread  found 
at  Pompeii  and  Hercuianenm  were  stamped  with  the  baker's 
name.  And,  in  fact,  the  seals  used  by  the  ancients  were  a 
stamp  of  tlie  name,  which  was  wetted  with  ink,  and  iinpressed 
on  the  pai'chment;  so  that  signing  and  sealing  were  one  and 
the  same.  N^ow  all  this  is,  substantially,  of  the  chai-acter  of 
printing.  Whether  we  used  fixed  types,  like  the  Chinese,  or 
mo-- cable,  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 

But  the  only  cause  why  this  was  not  applied  by  the  ancients 
to   books,  handbills,  &c.,  was  the  costliness  of  papyrus  and 
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pavcliment.  TMs  limited  the  sale  to  so  email  a  number  of 
copies,  tliat  printing  would  have  cost  more  than  transcribing. 
As  soon  as  a  cheap  material  for  books  was  invented,  it  waa 
likely  to  occur,  and  probably  did  occm',  to  many,  that  a  lower 
price,  and  a  wider  sale,  would  be  secured  by  some  kind  of 
stamp. 

Then,  as  to  the  real  performers  of  some  great  feat,  or  ori- 
ginatore  of  some  measure  or  institution,  history  would  furaish 
many  instances  of  mistakes  that  have  prevailed.  A  poem  has 
come  down  to  us  celebrating  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  as 
having  slain  tlie  tyrant  of  Atliens,  and  restored  liberty  to  tlieir 
country.  And  Thucydides,  who  lived  among  the  grandcliildren 
of  those  who  remembered  tlie  transaction,  complains  that  such 
was  the  prevalent  belief  in  his  own  day  ;  though  Hippai'chus, 
whom  those  men  assassinated,  was  not  the  tyrant,  but  was 
brother  of  Hippias,  the  actual  sovereign,  and  who  continued  to 
reign  some  years  longer. 

In  our  ovra  day,  three  of  the  most  important  measiires  were 
brought  about,  ostensibly,  by  ministers  who,  so  fai-  from  being 
the  real  autliors  of  them,  were,  in  their  own  judgment  and 
inclination,  decidedly  opposed  to  them — ^tlie  repeal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabihti^,  the  abolition  of  slaveiy,  and 
the  intmduction  of  free  trade  in  corn.  Tlie  ministries  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  well  known 
to  have  been  hostile  to  what  waa  called  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  advocates  of  the  corn  laws,  and  to  have 
been  driven  by  necessity  to  take  the  steps  they  did.  Yet  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  go  down  to  posterity  as  tlie  author 
of  those  two  great  changes.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
Lord  Melbourne,  tlien  one  of  the  ministers,  on  going  out  of 
the  House  of  Loi^ds  on  the  night  that  the  Bill  passed  for 
abolisliing  slaveiy,  remarked  to  an  acquaintance  that  if  he  could 
have  had  his  own  way  in  that  matter,  he  would  have  left  it 
quite  alone. 

It  is  remai'kable  that  Bacon  has  said  nothing '  about  men's 
solicitude  concsmm^  posthumous  reputation,^— that  delusion  of 
the  imagination  (for  it  surely  is  such)  of  which  tliere  is  perhaps 
no  one  quite  destitute, — and  which  is  often  found  peculiai-ly 
strong  in  tliose  who  disbelieve  a  Future  State,  and  deride  the 
believers.     Yet  granting  that  these  latter  are  mistaken,  and  are 
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only  grasping  at  a  shadow,  still  tiiey  are  hoping  for  what  they 
at  least  believe  to  be  real.  They  expect — -whether  en'oneonsly 
or  not — to  have  an  actual  eonseionsnees  of  tlie  enjoyment  they 
look  forwaj-d  to.  The  others  are  aware  that,  when  they  shall 
have  attained  the  prize  of  posthumous  glory,  they  shall  have  no 
perception  of  it.  They  hnow  tliat  it  is  a  sliade  tliey  ai'e  grasp 
ing  at.  Yet  Hume  had  this  solicitude  about  his  posthumous 
fame.  '  Knowing,'  eaya  the  JSdinburgh  Seview,'  '  from  Pope 
what  is  meant  by  a  ruling  passion,  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  set  it 
on  iJie  die  of  literaiy  fame.  In  one  way,  he  made  tlie  most  of 
it ;  for  his  prescience  of  his  growing  reputation  certainly  soothed 
him  in  his  last  itlne^.  Tiiis  was  something ;  but  it  is  surely 
singular.  Delusion  for  delusion,  the  incmes  fahi^ague  of  another 
world  are  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  after  life  of  post>- 
humons  renown.  Immortality  on  eai'th  fades  away  before  the 
hght  of  immoi'tality  in  a  future  state.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
what  is  to  be  said  but  vanity  of  vanities  t  when  a  philosopher 
who  has  no  expectation  of  a  future  state,  and  who  is  contem- 
plating annihilation  with  com.placency,  is  found,  notwitlistand- 
ing  this,  busied  on  his  death-bed  about  his  posthumous  fame  % 
— cai'eful  what  men  may  be  saying  of  his  essays  and  his 
histodes,  after  he  himseli'  is  sleeping  in  the  grave,  where  all 
things  ai'e  forgotten  I' 

'  .  .  .    Which  sort  of  men  are  cotmnonly  m/uch  tdHted  of? 

'  A  sort  of  man'  that  is  not  only  much  talked  of,  but  com- 
monly admired,  is  a  man  who,  along  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  cleverness  and  plausible  fluencj',  is  what  is  called  puzzle- 
headed  :— destitute  of  sound,  cleai-,  cautious  judgment.  Tliia 
puzzle-headedness  conduces  much  to  a  vejy  sudden  and  rajAd 
rise  to  a  (short-lived)  celebrity. 

Such  was  the  description  once  given,  of  an  author,  who  was 
at  that  time  more  talked  about  tlian  almost  any  individual  in 
the  emphe,  and  whom  many  admired  as  a  surpassing  genius, 
who  had  fully  confuted  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  and  made  pro- 
digious discoveries  in  political  science.  One  of  the  company 
took  up  tlie  speaker  very  sharply ;  observing  that  it  was  strange 

'  See  »n  article  on  David  Hume,  Edinburgh  Review,  Ko.  clxxi.  Jniiiuirj,  lB4l. 
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to  speak  disparagingly  of  a  man  who,  without  wealtli,  birtli,  or 
high  connections,  had  so  very  rapidly  acquired  great  celebrity, 
Tlie  other  replied  by  making  the  observation  just  above  given. 
For,  men  do  not,  said  he,  give  up  their  prejudices,  and  adopt 
new  views,  very  readily ;  aud  consequently,  one  who  refutes  pre- 
vailing eiTors,  and  brings  to  light  new  or  forgotten  tniths,  will 
at  fii'st,  and  for  a  good  wliile,  find  favour  witli  but  few.  He  will 
therefore  have  to  wait  (as  was  the  case  with  Maltliusj  many 
years,  and  perhaps  to  his  life's  end,  before  he  is  appreciated. 
Hia  credit  will  be  lasting,  but  slow  of  growth.  But  the  way  to 
rise  to  sitdden  popiilarity,  ia  to  be  a  plausible  advocate  of  j/re- 
vailmg  doctrines,  and  to  defend,  with  some  appearance  of  origi- 
nality, something  which  men  lilce  to  beheve,  but  have  no  good 
reason  for  believing, 

"Now  tliis  will  never  be  done  so  weU  by  the,  most  skilful  dis- 
eeniblei',  as  by  one  who  is  himself  flie  sincere  dupe  of  his  own 
fallacies,  and  brings  diem  forward  accordingly  with  an  air  of 
■simple  earnestness.  And  tiiis  implies  his  being — with  whatever 
ingenuity  and  eloquence — puzzle-headed. 

There  seemed  to  the  company  to  be  something  in  this ;  but 
they  wei-e  as  lotli  to  admit  it,  as  (according  to  tlie  remark 
just  above)  men  usually  are  in  such  a  matter.  'What  do  you 
say,'  tliey  replied, '  to  Mr,  Pitt  ?  He  was  an  admired  statesman 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  and  was  he  a  puzzle-headed  man  V 

'  Why,  not  generaWy  such,'  was  the  answer ;  '  but  he  was  such 
in  reference  to  the  par^ayla/r  poini,  which  mainly  contribute  to 
obtain  him,  that  very  early  and  speedy  popularity.  Look  at  tlie 
porb'aits  of  him  at  that  time,  and  you  will  see  a  paper  in  his 
Land,  or  on  his  table,  inscribed  '  Sinking  Fund.'  It  was  his 
eloquent  advocacy  of  that  delusion  (as  all,  now,  admit  it  to  have 
been)  which  brought  him  such  sudden  renown.  And  he  could 
not  have  so  ably  recommended — nor  indeed  would  he  probably 
have  adopted — that  juggle  of  Dr.  Price's,  if  he  had  not  been  him- 
self the  dupe  of  his  fallacy ;  as  Lord  Grenville  also  was ;  who 
afterwards  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  frankly  exposed 
the  delusion.' 

This  eoidd  not  be  denied  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  paradox. 
And  then  another  case, — the  converse  of  the  above — ^waa  adduced 
on  the  same  side :  a  case  in  which  the  whole  British,  nation  were, 
in  one  particular,  manifestly  puzzle-headed,  except  one  man : 
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who  was  aceordiiigly  deiided  by  all.  In  the  dispute  botwcon 
Great  Britain  and  her  Amoriean  coloniee,  though  there  were 
great  differences  of  opinion — some  being  for,  and  others  against 
— taxtog  them ;  some  for  force  and  some  for  conciliation — all 
agreed  that  the  loss  of  them — the  dismemberment  of  the  Empii'e 
— would  be  a  heavy  calamity ;  and  how  to  keep  them,  was  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  But  Dean  Tucker,  standing  qnite  alone, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  show  that  the  separation  would  be  no  loss 
■  at  all,  and  tliat  we  had  best  give  them  the  independence  they 
coveted,  at  once,  and  in  a  friendly  way.  Some  thought  he  was 
writing  in  jeet,  the  rest  despieed  him  as  too  absurd  to  be  worth 
answering.  But  now  (and  for  above  half  a  century)  every  one 
admits  that  he  was  quite  right,  and  regi-ets  that  his  view  was 
not  adopted.  He  might  well  have  used  the  description  of 
Thucydides  applied  to  his  own  woi-k ;  ST^fta  sf  a£l,  ^aXXov,  )} 
Ayayveafia  i^  rb  ■napaxp^jia  dicoveiv,  ^^yKsiTat.' 

By  the  bye,  it  is  remarkable  that  Profe^or  Smyth,  who  gives 
him  due  praise  forthis  view,  remarks,  at;  the  same  time,  on  his 
Bti-ange  absurdity  in  saying,  that  it  would  be  veiy  ecu^  (though 
not  at  all  worth  while)  to  subdue  the  American  insurgents ; 
and  that  a  hastily  raised,  disorderly  militia  could  have  no  chance 
against  a  well  disciplined  and  well  commanded  regular  aimy. 

But  from  the  documents  brought  forward  in  an  admu-able 
article  in  the  S^rHywrgh  H&oi&io  (Januaiy,  1846),  on  European 
and  American  State  Confederacies,  it  appeal's  that  Dean  Tucker 
was  right  there  also — that  the  game  was  in  our  hands,  and 
Washington  reduced  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  that  nothing 
would  have  saved  his  cause,  hot  such  a  series  of  blundering 
follies  on  the  pai-t  of  the  British  commanderB,"as  never  occmred 
before  or  since,  and  such  as  no  one  would  have  calculated  on. 

Of  all  the  clever  men  then  that  at  that  time  existed,  and 
many  of  whom  spoke  eloqiiently  on  each  side,  Tucker  was  the 
only  one  who  was  not  puzzle-headed.  And  he  obtained  some 
small  ehai'e  of  late  credit,  but  present  contempt. 

A  very  clear-headed  man  will  always  have  detected  some  pop- 
ular fallacies,  and  perceived  some  truths  generally  overlooked ; 
and,  in  short,  will  always  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  C' 


'  It  Is  oompoaed  eo  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  possesaon  for  eyer,  mtlier  tlia 
prize  declamation,  intended  only  for  the  present. 
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rnn  of  his  contemporariea.  And  if  he  has  the  courage  to  speak 
out  on  these  points,  he  must  wait  till  the  next  generation  for  the 
chief  part  at  least  of  his  popularity.  The  fame  of  clever  but 
puzzle-headed  advocates  of  vulgar  errors,  will  spring  np  like  a 
mushroom  in  a  night,  which  rots  in  a  day.  His  will  foe  a  tree, 
'  serfs  factura  nepotibus  umbram.' 

The  author  in  question  fiu-niehed  a  striking  confirmation  of 
the  paradox.  In  two  or  three  years  he  and  his  book  wci'e 
totally  forgotten.  He  himself  outlived,  by  a  good  many  years, 
his  own  mushroom  celebrity.  He  went  off,  like  a  comet  into 
its  aphelion,  and  became  invisible.  It  would  he  difficult  to  find 
a  copy  of  his  works,  except  at  the  tmnk-raaker's.  And  the 
prophecy  concerning  him,  in  tlie  convei^ation  above  recoi-ded, 
is  probably  forgotten  also  foy  tlioae  who  took  part  in  it.  '  Ipsse 
peri  ere  miufe.' 

Tile  ti-nth  is,  that  what  people  in  general  most  readily  and 
most  cordially  approve,  is  tlie  echo  of  tlieir  own  sentiments ; 
and  whatever  effect  tliis  may  produce  must  be  short-lived.  We 
hear  of  volcanic  islands  thrown  up  In  a  few  days  to  a  foi-mid- 
able  size,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  sinking  down  again 
or  washed  away ;  while  otlier  islands,  which  ai'e  tlie  summits 
.  of  banlis  covered  with  weed  and  drift  sand,  continue  slowly  in- 
creasing year  after  yeai-,  century  after  centmy.  The  man  that 
is  in  a  hany  to  see  the  fidl  effect  of  his  own  tillage,  should  cul- 
tivate annuals,  and  not  forest  trees.  The  cleai-headed  lover  of 
tmtli  is  content  to  wait  for  the  result  ol'  his.  If  he  is  wrong 
in  tlie  doctrine  he  maintains,  or  the  measures  he  proposes,  at 
least  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  immediate  popularity.  If  he  is 
right,  it  will  be  found  out  in  time,  tliough,  perhaps,  not  in  Ms 
time.  The  preparers  of  the  imimmies  were  (Herodotus  says) 
driven  out  of  the  Jwvse  by  the  family  who  had  engaged  their 
services,  with  execrations  and  stones;  but  their  work  remains 
sound  after  three  thousand  yeare. 
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ESSAY  LVI.    OF  JUDICATURE. 

JUDGES  onght  to  remember  that  their  office  iejiis  dicere,  and 
not  'jus  dare' — to  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or 
give  law — else  will  it  be  like  the  autliority  claimed  bj  tlie 
ehnrch  of  Eome,  which,  under  pretext  of  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, doth  not  atick'  to  add  and  alter,  and  to  pronounce  that 
which  they  do  not  find,  and  by  show  of  antiquity  to  intixiduce 
novelty.  Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witty,  more 
reverend  than  plausible,  and  more  advised  than  confident. 
Above  all  things,  integi'ity  is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue. 
'Cureed  (saith  the  law)  is  he  tliat  removeth  tlie  tandmai'k," 
Tlie  mislayer  of  a  mere  stone  is  to  blame ;  but  it  is  Uie  unjust 
judge  tliat  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks,  when  lie  de- 
fineili  amiss  of  land  and  property.  One  tbul  sentence  doth 
more  hurt  than  many  foul  examples ;  for  these  do  but  comipt 
tlie  stream,  the  other  cormptetli  tlie  fountain — so  saith  Solo- 
mon, '  Pons  turbatus,  et  vena  con-Hpta  est  Justus  cadens  in 
causa  sua  coram  adversano," 

The  office  of  judges  may  have  a  reference  unto  the  parties 
that  sue,  unto  the  advocate  that  plead,  unto  clerks  and  minis- 
tei's  of  justice  underneath  them,  and  to  the  sovereign  or  State 
above  tliem, 

Fii-st,  for  the  cause  of  parties  that  sne.  There  be  (saith 
the  Scripture)  'that  turn  judgment  into  wonnwood;"  and 
surely  tliere  be  also  that  turn  it  into  vinegar;  for  injustice 
maketh  it  bitter,  and  delays  make  it  sour.  The  principal 
duty  of  a  judge  is  to  suppress  force  and  fraud,  whereof  force  is 
the  more  pernicious  when  it  is  open,  and  fraud  when  it  is  close 
and  disguised.  Add  tbereto  contentious  suits,  which  ought  to 
be  spewed"  out  as  the  surfeit  of  courts.     A  judge  ought  to 


'  stick.  To  scruple  ;  to  hesiiaie.  '  Rather  fLim  impute  our  miscnrriagea  to  our 
own  com^ptionB,  we  do  not  stick  to  arraign  Providence  itself.' — L'Esiraiige. 

'  Dmt  Kxvii.  11. 

'  '  A  ngliteoua  man  falling  in  hia  cause  liefora  his  adycvsary  is  as  a  troubled 
fonntain  and  a.  corrnpt  spring.' — Frov,  xxv,  2G. 

'  Spew.  To  eject  mik  loalhinff.  '  Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neiUier  cold 
nor  liot,  1  will  spew  tliee  out  of  my  mouth.' — Revel,  iii.  16. 
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prepare  his  way  to  a  just  sentence,  as  God  nseth  to  prepare  his 
way  by  raising  valleys  and  taking  down  hills :  so  when  there 
appeai'eth  on  either  aide  a  high  hand,  violent  pei-seention,  cun- 
ning advantages  taken,  coinhination,  power,  great  counsel,  then 
is  the  virtue  of  a  jndge  seen  to  malte  inequality  eqnal ;  that  he 
may  plant  his  judgment  ae  upon  even  ground.  '  Qui  foi'titer 
emimgit,  elicit  sanguinem ;"  and  where  the  wine-press  is  Iiai'd 
wrought,"  it  yields  a  hai-eh  wine,  that  tastes  of  the  grape  etone. 
Judges  must  hewai'e  of  hard  constructions  and  strained  infer- 
ences ;  for  there  is  no  worse  torture  than  the  torture  of  laws ; 
especially  in  case  of  laws  penal,  they  ought  to  have  care,  that 
that  which  was  meant  for  terroi-,'  he  not  turned  into  rigour : 
and  that  they  bring  not  upon  people  that  shower  whereof  the 
Scripture  speaketh,  '  Pluet  super  eos  laqoeos ;"  for  penal  laws 
pressed,  ai-e  a  shower  of  snai'es  upon  the  people :  therefore  let 
penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepei's  of  long,"  or  if  tliey  be 
grown  imfit  for  tlie  present  time,  be  by  wise  judges  confined  in 
the  execution  :  '  Judicis  oiflcium  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempora  renira,' 
i&c,°  In  causes  of  life  and  death,  judges  ought  (as  far  as  the 
law  permittetii)  in  justice  to  remember  mercy,  and  to  cast  a  se- 
vere eye  upon  the  example,  but  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  person. 
Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counsel  that  plead.  Patience 
and  gi-avity  of  hearing  is  an  essential  pai't  of  justice,  and  an 
over-speaking  judge  is  no  weli-tuned  cymbal.'  It  is  no  grace 
to  a  judge  iirst  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  heai-d  in  due 
time  from  tlie  bar,  or  to  show  quickness  of  conceit'  in  cutting 
off  evidence  or  counsel  too  short,  or  to  pi'event'infonnation  by 
questions,  though  pertinent.  The  paints  of  a  judge  in  hear- 
ing are  four : — to  direct  tlie  evidence ;  to  moderate  length, 


' '  Wlio  -wrings  hni'd  drtiivs  forth  blood.'—    Cf.  Prm.  xsx.  83. 

'  Wrought.  Wovhtd.  '  It  liad  been  a  breach  of  piiace  to  have  virougM  any  mine 
of  his.' — Baleigli. 

'  Tfirror.  WJiat  -may  exeite  dread.  '  Eulers  are  not  a  tert'or  to  good  worts,  but 
to  eyil," — Romima  xiij,  8. 

'  '  He  dhall  rnin  snares  upon  them.' — Fsalm  xi.  B. 

'  Of.  Fbr;  durinff.  'He  was  desirous  to  Bee  tiun  of  a  long  6eason.'-^Xa4e 
XJtiii  8. 

°  '  It  ia  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  take  into  condderatiou  the  tiniee,  as  well  as  tha 
eireTHnBtanoes,  of  faata.'-J3yid,  THst.  1,  1  31.  '  Fsalm  el.  5. 

'  Conceit  Conception;  apprehension.  'I  shall  be  fonnJ  of  a  quiet  conceit  in 
judgment,  and  I  shall  be  admired.' — Wisdom  ■yiii.  11, 

"  Preveot    Fm-ulall     See  Matt.  iriL  23. 
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repetition,  or  impertinency'  of  speech  ;  to  recapitulate,  select, 
aud  collate  the  niatenal  points  of  that  which  hath  been  said ; 
and  to  give  the  rule  or  sentence.  Wliatsoever  is  above  tliese  ie 
too  much,  and  proeeedeth  either  oP  gloiy^  and  willingness  to 
speak,  or  of  impatience  to  hear,  or  of  shortness  of  memory,  or 
of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal  attention.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
to  see  that  tlie  boldness  of  advocates  should  prevail  with  judges, 
whereas  tliey  should  imitate  God,  in  whose  seat  they  sit,  who 
represseth  the  presumptuous,  and  giveth  grace  to  tlie  modest ; 
but  it  is  more  strange  that  judges  should  have  noted  favourites, 
which  cannot  bat  cause  multiplication  of  fees  and  suspicion  of 
by-ways.  There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  gracing,'  where  causes  are  well  handled  and 
fair'  pleaded,  especially  towards  the  side  which  obtaineth'  not, 
for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his  counsel,  and 
beats  down  in  him  the  conceif  of  his  cause.  Tbere  is  likewise 
due  to  the  public  a  civil  reprehension  of  advocates,  where  there 
appeareth  cunning  counsel,  gi-oss  neglect,  slight  information, 
indiscreet  preying,  or  an  over-bold  defence.  And  let  not  the 
counsel  at  the  bar  chop'  with  the  judge,  nor  wind  himself  into 
the  handling  of  the  cause  anew,  after  the  judge  hath  declared 
his  sentence;  but,  on.tbe  other  side,  let  not  the  judge  meet  tlie 
cause  half-way,  nor  give  occasion  to  the  pai-ty  to  say  his  counsel 
or  proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and  ministers.     The 
place  of  justice  is  a  hallowed  place ;  and  therefore  not  only  the 


'  Impeilinencj.     I-n-elevaiKtj.     See  page  85. 

'  Of.    Pi-om.     See  paga  2e8. 

'  Glory.     JMsplay:  iiawiling.     Seo  pnge  536. 

*  Grace.     To  /av<ntr. 

'Regardleea  paas'tl  her  o'er,  uor  gro<^d  with  kind  adien.'—Si-ijdim. 
'  ¥iar.    Fairly. 

•  Entreat  her  fair.'—Shahespere. 

•  Obtain.     5Tj  prevail ;  aucceed.    '  Thou  slialt  not  obtain  nor  esespe  by  fleeing.' 
—  ■Ecclesiastietis  si.  10. 

'  Conceit,     Opinion.     '8e«st  thon  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?    There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  th^n  of  him." — Frov.  Jtxvi.  12. 

'  I  shall  not  6iil  to  approve  the  fejr  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you.' — Shakeipere. 
8  Chop.     To  bandy  words. 

'  The  dbipping  French  we  do  not  understand.' — Shakespere. 
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bench,  but  the  footpace'  and  preeincts,  and  purprise'  thereof, 
ouglit  to  be  preserved  without  scandal  and  corruption ;  for, 
certainly,  grapes  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  '  will  not  be  gathered 
of  thorns  or  thistles  ,"  neither  can  ji^tice  yield  her  frait  with 
sweetness  among  the  briars  and  brambles  of  catching  and 
polling'  clerks  and  ministers.  The  attendance  of  courts  is 
subject  to  four  had  instrmnente:  first,  cef^ain  pei'sons  that  are 
Bowel's  of  suits,  which  make  the  court  swell,  and  tlie  counti"j 
pine  :  the  second  sort  is  of  those  tliat  engage  coui-ts  in  quarrels 
of  jurisdiction,  and  ai-e  not  truly  'amici  curiEe,'  but  'pai-asiti 
curiEe,''  in  puffing  a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own 
scraps  and  advantages :  the  thii'd  sort  is  of  those  that  may  be 
accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts :  peraons  that  are  fidl  of 
nimble  and  sinister  tricks  and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the 
plain  and  direct  eoui-ses  of  com-ts,  and  bring  justice  into  oblique 
lines  and  labyrinths  :  and  the  fourth  is  the  poller'  and  exacter 
of  fees,  which  justifies  the  cbmmon  resemblance  of  the  courts 
of  justice  to  tlie  bush,  whereunto  while  the  sheep  flies  for  de- 
fence in  weather,  he  is  sure  to  lose  part  of  the  fleece.  On  the 
other  side,  an  ancient'  clerk,  skih'ul  in  precedents,  wary  in  pro- 
ceedings, and  understanding  in  the  business  of  the  court,  is  an 
excellent  figure  of  a  court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way 
to  the  judge  himself. 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the  sovereign  and 
estate.  Judges  ought,  above  all,  to  remember  the  conclusion 
of  the  Roman  Twelve  Tables, '  Sains  populi  suprema  lex ;"  and 
to  know  tliat  laws,  except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are  but 
things  captions,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired :  therefore  it  is  a 
happy  thing  in  a  State,  when  kings  and  states  do  often  consult 


'  Footpace.    A  IMy. 

'  Piirpriae.  ' Endosm-e.  'But  their  wives  and  cMMreQ  were  to  assemble 
together  in  a  certain  place  in  Pliocia,  and  tliej  filled  the  purpriaes  and  precinota 
thereof  with  s  huge  quantity  of  ftwcL' — Holland. 

•  Matt.  Tii.  16. 

'  Polling.  Plundering.  '  Peelicg  and  polling  were  voydod,  and  in  place  thereof 
succeeded  liberality.' — Era^imn. 

'  'Piienda  of  the  oourf  but  'paraaites  of  the  court.' 

'  Poller.  Fhinderer.  '  With  Sallust,  he  may  r(ul  doismiglit  at  a  spoiler  of 
aountriea,  and  yet  in  offioe  to  be  a  most  grievous  poller  himselE' — Btirlon. 

1  Ancient.  Senior.  'Junius  and  Andronioua  were  in  ChiTstianity his  ancients 
— Hooker.  '  'The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.' 
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witli  judges :  and  again,  wlien  judges  do  often  consult  witli  the 
king  and  State :  die  one,  wliei'e  tliere  ie  matter  of  law  inter- 
venient'  in  business  of  State ;  the  other  when  tliere  ie  some 
consideration  of  State  intervenieot  in  matter  of  law ;  for 
many  times  tlie  thiogs  deduced  to  judgment  may  be  '  meiim' 
and  '  tuum,"  when  the  reason  and  consec[uence  thereof  may 
trench  to  point  of  estate :  I  call  matter  of  estate,  not  only 
the  parts  of  sovereignty,  hut  whatsoevei'  inti'oduceth  any  gi'eat 
alteration  or  dangerous  precedent ;  or  concenieth  maniiestly 
any  great  portion  of  people  ;  and  let  no  man  Weakly  conceive 
that  just  laws,  and  trne  policy,  have  any  antipathy ;  for  Uiey 
are  like  the  spmts  and  sinews,  tliat  one  moves  with  the  other. 
Let  judges  also  remember,  tliat  Solomon's  throne  was  supported 
by  lions  on  both  sides  :°  let  them  be  lions,  but  yet  lions  under 
the  tlirone ;  being  circnraspect,  that  they  do  not  check  or  oppose 
any  points  of  sovei'eignty.  Let  not  judges  also  be  so  ignorant 
of  their  own  right  as  to  tliink  there  is  not  left  them,  as  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  office,  a  wise  use  and  application  of  laws ; 
for  they  may  remember  what  the  apostle  saitli  of  a  greater  law 
than  tlieirs,  'Nos  scimns  quia  lex  bona  est,  modo  (juis  ea  utatur 
legitime." 


ANTITHETA. 


Pbo. 


CoMi- 


'  Hon  eat  intarpretatio,  sed  divmatio, 
quie  reoedit  a  litera, 

'Jf  uw  depaa-t  from,  llie  letter,  me 
are  iiot  interpreting  the  lam,  but  gueasinff 
at  the  laid.' 

'  Cum  reoeditnra  Jitera,  judex  transit 
in  legislatorem. 

'  W/ien  Me  depart  from  the  letter, 
thejtidge  is  changed  into  a  legislator.' 


'Ex  omnibuB  verbis  elieiendus  est 
■naus,  qui  interpretur  ^ngnla. 

'  77i«  sense  of  the  mliole  should  be 
lien  as  ilie  interpreter  <f  each  aingU 
ord.' 

'  Pessima  tyraniiis  lex  in  equulro. 
'  Law  put  to  the  rack  is  the  mnst  of 


'  Intervenient    Inteniening.     '  I  omit 
' '  Mine'  and  '  tliine.' 

* '  We  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a 


10  it  lawfully.'— 1  Tim.  i  8. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

'  Ther&  is  dvs  to  the  public  a  civil  reprehensi&ii  of  advocates, 

where  there  atppea/peih  cunniiig  eov/i\sd, indiscreet 

jyressing,  or  an  over-bold  defence.'' 

The  temptation  to  an  '  ovei'-boM  defence' — to  a  wilful  mis- 
leading of  a  judge  or  jury  by  epecious  Bopliistry,  or  seeking  to 
erabai-rass  an  honest  witness,  and  bring  liis  testimony  into  dis- 
ci-edit— is  one  to  which  the  advocate  is,  undeniably,  greatly  ex- 
pmed,  Nay,  it  haa  even  been  maintained  by  no  mean  autliority,' 
'  tliat  it  is  part  of  a  pleader's  duty  to  have  no  scruples,  about 
any  act  whatever  that  may  beneiit  his  client.'  'There  are 
many  whom  it  may  be  needful  to  remind,'  says  an  eminent 
lawyer,  'tliat  an  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty  of  his  connection 
with  his  client,  knows,  in  tlie  discliarge  of  that  office,  but  one 
pereon  in  the  world — that  client,  and  none  other.  To  eeiwe 
that  client,  by  aU  expedient  means,  to  protect  that  client  at  all 
iiazards  and  costs  to  all  otliei's  (even  the  pai-ty  already  injiired) 
and  amongst  othere,  to  himself,  is  the  highest  and  most  unques- 
tioned of  \m,  duties.  And  he  must  not  regard  the  alai-m,  tlie 
euffei-ing,  the  toniieut,  tlie  destruction,  which  he  may  bring 
upon  any  others.  Nay,  separating  even  tlie  duties  of  a  patiiot 
from  those  of  an  advocate,  he  must  go  on,  reckless  of  Hie  con- 
sequences, if  his  fate  should  imhappily  be  to  involve  his  coun- 
tiy  in  confusion  for  his  client.'— [Zicenee  of  Oownsel,  p.  3.] 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  recorded  that  '  Sir  Mattliow  Hale, 
wJienever  he  was  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  any  cause,  would 
engage  no  more  in  it  tlian  to  explain  to  his  client  the  gi-onnds 
of  that  conviction  ;■  he  abhon-ed  the  practice  of  misreciting 
evidence,  quoting  precedents  in  books  falsely  or  unfkirly,  so  as 
to  deceive  ignorantjnries  or  inattentive  judges;  and  he  adhered 
to  the  same  scrapulous  sincerity  in  his  pleadings  wliich  he 
obseiTed  in  the  other  ti-ansactions  of  life.  It  was  as  gi-eat  a 
dishonour  as  a  man  was  capable  of,  that  for  a  little  money  he 
was  hired  to  say  otlierwise  than  he  tlionght.' — [Licence  of  Conn- 

"',  p.  -tj      

'  '  Lootiire  on  the  Intellectual  and  Moial  Inlluences  of  the  ProfeEsions,'  re- 
priDted  In  the  Eleinents  of  Rhtlork. 
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'  The  advocate,  says  anotlier  eminent  legal  writer,  '  observ- 
ing in  an  honest  witness  a  deponent  whose  testimony  promises 
to  be  adverse,  assumes  ten-ific  tones  and  deportment,  and,  pre- 
tending t^  Und  dislionesty  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  strives 
to  give  his  testimony  the  appeai'ance  of  it,  I  say  a  bond  fid& 
witness ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  witness  who,  by  an  adveree  inter- 
rogator, is  really  looked  upon  as  dishonest,  this  is  not  the  prop- 
er coui-se,  nor  is  it  taken  with  him.  For  bringing  to  light  the 
falsehood  of  a  witness  really  believed  to  be  mendacious,  the 
more  snitable,  or  rather  the  only  suitable  course  is  to  forbear 
to  express  the  impression  he  has  inspired.  Supposing  his  tale 
clear  of  suspicion,  the  witness  runs  on  his  course  with  fluency 
tiU  he  is  entangled  in  some  irretrievable  conti-adiction,  at  vari- 
ance with  other  parts  of  his  own  story,  or  witli  facts  notorions 
in  themselves,  or  established  by  proofs  from  other  som-ces.' — 
\Lieence  of  Counsel,  p.  5.] 

'  We  happen  to  be  aware,  from  Uie  practice  of  persons  of  the 
highest  experience  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  that  this 
description  is  almost  without  exception  correct,  and  tliat,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  ia  only  the  honest  and  timid  witness  who  is 
confounded  by  imperious  deportment.  The  practice  gives  pre- 
eminence to  the  unscnipulons  witness  who  can  withstand  such 
assaults,  Boger  Nortli,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Dudley  !North,  re- 
lates that  tlie  law  of  Turkey,  like  our  absurd  law  of  evidence 
in  some  cases,  required  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  in  pj'oof 
of  each  fact ;  and  that  a  practice  had  in  consecLnence  arisen,  and 
had  obtained  tlie  sanction  of  general  opinion,  of  using  a  false 
witness  in  proof  of  those  facts  which  admitted  of  only  one 
witness.  .  Sir  Dudley  I^orth,  while  in  Turkey,  bad  numerous 
disputes  which  it  became  necessary  to  settle  by  litigation, — 
'  and,'  says  his  biographer,  '  our  merchant  found  by  experience, 
tliat  in  a  direct  fact  a  false  witness  was  a  surer  card  than  a  true 
one ;  for  if  the  judge  has  a  mind  to  baffle. a  testimony,  an  honest, 
hai'mless  witness,  that  doth  not  know  his  play,  cannot  so  well 
stand  his  many  captious  questions  as  a  false  witness  used  to  the 
trade  wiL  do ;  for  he  hath  been  exercised,  and  is  prepai'ed  for 
such  handling,  and  can  clear  himself,  when  the  other  will  be 
confounded :  therefoi'e  circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  make 
the  false  one  moi'e  eligible.' 

AecoJ'ding  to   one,  then,  of  the   writers  I  have  cited,  an. 
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advocate  is  jiistifled,  and  is  fulfilling  a  duty,  not  only  in  pro- 
testing with  solemnity  his  own  full  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
his  client's  cause,  tliough  he  may  feel  no  such  conviction, — not 
only  in  feigning  various  emotions  (like  an  actor ;  except  that 
the  actor's  credit  consists  in  its  being  Tmovm  that  he  is  only 
feigning),  such  as  pity,  indignation,  moral  approbation,  or 
disgust,  or  contempt,  when  he  neither  feels  anything  of  the 
kind,  nor  believes  the  case  to  be  one  that  justly  calls  for  such 
feelings ;  but  he  is  also  occasionally  to  entrap  or  mislead,  to 
revile,  insult,  and  calumniate  persons  whom  he  may  in  his  heai't 
believe  to  be  I'espectable  pereons  and  honest  witu^ses.  Another 
on  the  contrary  observes :  '  We  might  ask  our  learned  friend 
and  fellow-chdstian,  as  well  as  the  learned  and  noble  editor  of 
Paley's  J^aiiwral  Theology,  and  his  other  fellow-professors  of  the 
religion  which  says  '  tliat  lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,'  to  explain  to  ns  how  they  reconcile  the  practice  under 
their  mle,  with  the  chiistian  precepts,  or  avoid  tJie  solemn 
sci'iptural  denunciation — '  "Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil ;  that  put  dai'kness  for  light,  and  light  for  dai-k- 
ness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter ;  .  .  which 
justify  the  wicked  for  rewai'd,  and  take  away  tlie  ngliteousness 
of  the  righteous  from  him.' — \Licm,06  of  Cmmsd,  p.  10.] 

Of  the  necessity  and  allowableness  of  the  practice  upon 
which  these  opposite  legal  opinions  have  been  given,  I  leave 
every  one  to  judge  for  himself.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that 
the  kind  of  skill  by  which  a  cross-examiner  succeeds  in  alarm- 
ing, misleading,  or  bewildering  an  honest  witness,  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  the  most,  or  one  of  the  most,  base  and  depraved 
of  all  possible  employments  of  intellectual  power.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  the  most  effectual  way  of  eliciting  truth.  The 
mode  best  adapted  for  attaining  this  object  is,  I  am  convinced, 
quite  different  from  that  by  whicli  an  honest,  simple-minded 
witness  is  most  easily  baffled  and  confused.  I  have  seen  the 
experiment  ti'ied,  of  subjecting  a  witness  to  such  a  kind  of  cross- 
examination  by  a  practical  lawyer  as  would  have  been,  I  am 
convinced,  the  most  likely  to  alarm  and  pei-plex  many  an  honest 
witness,  without  any  effect  in  shaliing  the  testimony ;  and  after- 
wards by  a  totally  opposite  mode  of  examination,  such  as  woiild 
not  have  at  all  pei'plexed  one  who  was  honestly  telling  tlie 
truth,  that  same  witness  was  drawn  on,  step  by  step,  to  acknow- 
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ledge  the  titter  falsity  of  the  whole.  Gienerally  speaking,  a  quiet, 
gentle,  and  straightforward,  though  fuU  and  careful,  examination, 
will  he  the  most  adapted  to  elicit  tiMath ;  and  the  manceuvree, 
and  the  browheating,  which  are  the  most  adapted  to  confuse 
an  honest,  simple-minded  witness,  are  just  what  the  dishon^t 
one  is  the  best  prepared  for.  The  more  tlie  storm  blueteis,  tlie 
more  cai-eliilly  he  wraps  round  liim  the  cloak,  which  a  waim 
Bunshine  will  often  induce  him  to  thi-ow  off. 

I  will  add  one  remark  upon  the  danger  incnried  by  the 
advocate — even  if  he  be  one  who  would  scruple  either  wilfidly 
to  use  sophistry  to  mislead  a  judge,  or  to  perplex  and  browbeat 
an  honest  witness — of  having  his  mind  alienated  from  the 
investigation  of  ti-uth.  Bishop  Butler  observes,  and  laments, 
that  it  is  very  common  for  men  to  have  '  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  is  said,  hut  no  curiosity  to  know  what  is  true.^  Now, 
none  can  be  (other  points  being  equal)  more  in  need  of  being 
put  on  his  guard  against  tliis  fault  than  he  who  is  professionally 
occupied  with  a  multitude  of  cases,  in  each  of  which  he  is  to 
consider  what  may  he  plausibly  urged  on  both  sid^ ;  while  the 
question  what  ought  to  be  the  decision  is  ont  of  his  province  as 
a  pleader.  I  am  supposing  liim  not  to  be  seeking  to  mislead 
by  urging  faUacunis  arguments ;  but  thei'e  will  often  be  sound 
and  valid  arguments — ^I'ea!  probabilities — on  opposite  sides.  A 
judge,  or  any  one  whose  business  it  is  to  ^certain  truth,  is  to 
decide  according  to  the  jyrepondefra/nce  of  the  reasons ;  hut  the 
pleader's  business  is  merely  to  set  forth  as  forcibly  as  possible 
those  on  his  own  side.  Ajid  if  he  thinks  that  the  habitual 
practice  of  tliis  has  no  tendency  to  generate  in  him,  morally, 
any  indifference,  or,  intellectually,  any  incompetency,  in  respect 
of  tlie  asceiiainment  of  trath, — if  he  consider  himself  quite  safe 
from  any  such  danger, — I  should  then  say  that  ho  is  in  very 
great  danger. 
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T^O  seek  to  extinguish  anger  iittei'ly  is  but  a  bravery'  of  the 
-*-  Stoics.  "We  have  better  Oracle :  '  Be  angry,  but  ein  not ; 
let  not  the  snn  go  down  upon  your  anger,"  Anger  must  he 
limited  and  confined,  hoth  in  race  and  in  time.  We  will  first 
speak  how  the  natural  inclination  and  hahit '  to  be  angry,'  may 
be  attempered'  and  calmed:  secondly,  how  the  particular 
motions  of  anger  may  be  repi"eseed,  or,  at  least,  refrained'  from 
doing  mischief;  thkdly,  how  to  mse  anger,  or  appease  anger  iu 
anotlier. 

For  the  firet  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  meditate  and 
ruminate  well  upon  the  effects  of  anger,  how  it  troubles  man's 
life ;  and  the  best  time  to  do  tliis,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger 
when  the  fit  is  thoroughly  over.  Seneca  saith  well,  'that 
anger  is  like  rain,  which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls. '^  The 
Scripture  exhorteth  us,  'to  possess  our  soula  in  patience;"  who- 
soever is  out  of  patience,  is  out  of  possession  of  his  soul.  Men 
must  not  turn  bees ; 

'  Aiiiuias([Qi!  iu  vulnere  poniint'' 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness,  as  it  appears  well  in  tlie 
weakness  of  those  subjects  in  whom  it  reigns,  childi'en,  women, 
old  foUis,  sick  folks.  Only  men  must  bewai'e  that  they  cai'ry 
their  anger  rather  with  scorn  than  with  fear,  so  that  they  may 
seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury  than  below  it,  which  is  a 
thing  easily  done,  if  a  man  will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 


'  BraTPPj.    Jh'avado,     '  One  Tait,  irho  was  then  of  the  Lord's  party,  o 
forth  in  a  liY-asery,  asking  if  any  had  courage  to  break  a  lanco  for  his  naiatrea 
Spoitisicuik. 
»  Eplies.  iT.  26, 
'  Attemper.     To  temper;  soften. 

'  Those  amijing  eyea,  atiempHng  eyery  ray.'— Pope, 
*  Refr^,      To  restraiTi. 

'  I  refi-ain  my  Jipa, 
I  refraiH  my  soul,  and  keep  it  low,' 
"  Sen,  De  Ji-d,  i,  1.  »  Jjuke  sxi.  IS. 

'  '  And  leave  their  lives  in  the  wound,'— Virg,  Georg.  iv.  23S. 
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I'or  the  second  point,  the  causes  and  motiTes  of  anger  are 
chiefly  tliree :  firat,  to  be  too  sensible  of  hui-t,  for  no  ma.ii  ia 
angi-y  that  feels  not  himself  hurt,  and,  therefore,  tender  and 
delicate  pei'sons  must  needs  be  oft'  angiy,  they  have  so  many 
things  to  trouble  them  which  more  robust  natui'^  have  Kttle 
Bense  of;  the  next  is,  the  apprehension  and  construction  of  the 
injiuy  offered  to  be,  in  the  circumstances  thereof,  full  of  con- 
tempt— for  contempt  is  tliat  which  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger, 
ae  much,  or  more,  tlian  the  hurt  itself;  and,  thei'efore,  when 
men  are  ingenioi^  in  picking  out  circumstances  of  contempt, 
tliey  do  kindle  theii-  anger  much ;  lastly,  opinion  of  the  touch' 
of  a  man's  reputation  doth  multiply  and  shai-pen  anger,  wherein 
the  remedy  is,  that  a  man  should  have,  as  Gonsalvo  was  wont 
to  say,  '  telam  honoris  crassiorem."  But  in  all  refrainings  of 
anger,  it  is  the  best  remedy  to  win  time,  and  to  make  a  man's 
self  believe  that  tlie  opportunity  of  his  revenge  is  not  yet  come ; 
but  that  he  foresees  a  time  for  it,  and  bo  to  still  himself  in  the 
mean  time,  and  reserve  it. 

To  contain*  anger  from  mischief,  though  it  take  hold  of  a 
man,  there  be  two  tilings  whereof  you  must  have  special 
caution ;  the  one,  of  exti-eme  bitterness  of  words,  especially  if 
they  be  aculeate'  and  proper ;"  for  '  communia  maledicta"  are 
nothing  so  mucli ;  and  again,  that  in  anger  a  man  reveal  no 
secrets ;  for  that  makes  him  not  fit  for  society ;  the  other,  that 
you  do  not  peremptorily  break  off  in  any  business  in  a  fit  of 
anger:  but  howsoevei-'  you  sliow  bitterness,  do  not  act  anything 
that  is  not  revocable. 

For  raising  and  appeasing  auger  in  another,  it  is  done  chiefly 


'  Oft.     Qflen.    See  page  35fi. 

'  Touch.  Censm-e.  '  I  oevei-  bare  any  tounh  of  conscience  with  greater  regret. 
— Xinff  ClucrUi. 

' '  A  thicker  web  of  honour.' — A.  L.  II.  xx.  1 2, 
'  Contain.     To  rBntrain. 

'  Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  eofttam  ouraehea.' — Shakeipere. 
'  Aonleate.     Pointsd;  sAarp;  stinging. 
•  Proper.     .Appropriate. 

'  In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  Spring,  and  sprigthly  May.' — Ihyden. 
' '  Genera!  repronclies.' 

'Howsoever.  Bbweim:  'Bersosus,  who,  after  Mosee,  was  one  of  the  moat 
ftnoicnt,  hoviioever  he  has  sinco  heen  aori'upted,  doth  in  tlie  substance  of  all  agree.' 
— EaUigli, 
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by  chusing  of  times  when  men  are  forwardest  and  "worst  dis- 
posed to  incense  them ;  again,  by  gatheiing  (as  was  touched 
before)  all  that  you  can  find  out  io  aggravate  the  contempt ; 
and  the  two  remedies  ai'e  by  the  conti'aii^ :  the  fonner  to  take 
good  times,  when  fii-st  to  relate  to  a  man  an  angiy'  business, 
for  the  fli-st  impression  is  much ;  and  the  other  is,  to  sever,  as 
much  as  may  be,  the  constnietion  of  tlie  injury  from  the  point 
of  contempt ;  imputing  it  to  miBunderstanding,  fear,  ] 
what  you  will. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Bhetorio  (Book  ii.  chap.  2)— a  work  with 
which  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  acquainted — 
defines  angei"  to  be  '  a  desire,  accompanied  by  mental  uneasi- 
ness, of  avenging  oneself,  or,  aa  it  were,  inflicting  punish- 
ment for  something  that  appears  an  unbecoming  slight,  either 
in  things  which  concern  one's  self,  or  some  of  one's  friends.' 
And  he  hence  infei's  that,  if  this  be  anger,  it  must  bo  in- 
variably felt  towards  some  individual,  not  against  a  dass  or 
description  of  pereons.  And  he  afterwards  gronnds  upon  this 
definition  the  distinction  between  anger  and  hatred, ;  between 
which,  he  says,  there  are  several  points  of  comparison.  Auger 
arises  out  of  something  having  a  peiBonal  reference  to  ourselves ; 
whereas  hatred  is  independent  of  such  considerations,  since  it  is 
borne  towards  a  pei-son,  merely  on  account  of  the  believing  him 
tx>  be  of  a  cei'tain  description  or  character.  In  the  next  place, 
anger  is  accompanied  by  pain ;  hatred  is  not  so.  Again,  anger 
would  be  satisfied  to  inflict  some  pain  on  its  object,  but  hatred 
desires  nothing  short  of  deadly  harm ;  the  angry  man  desires 
that  the  pain  he  inflicts  should  be  hnovm  to  come  from  Jiim; 
but  hati-ed  cares  not  for  this.  Again,  the  feeling  of  anger  is 
softened  by  time,  but  hatred  is  incurable.  Once  more,  the 
angry  man  might  be  induced  to  pity  ihe  object  of  hia  anger,  if 
many  misfortunes  befell  him ;  but  he  who  feels  hati-ed  cannot 


a  him  an  an^ry  jape  (trick,)' — Shalcespere. 
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be  ttms  moTed  to  pity,  for  he  dosires  the  destnietion  of  the 
object  of  hia  hatred,^ 

Adaai  Smith,  in  hia  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  seems  to 
consider  as  the  chief  point  of  distinction  (and  this,  too,  is  no- 
ticed by  Aristotle  also)  between  auger  and  hatred,  the  ne- 
cessity to  the  gratification  of  the  former  that  the  object 
of  it  sliould  not  only  be  punished,  but  punished  by  means 
of  the  offended  person,  and  on  account  of  the  particular  injury 
inflicted.  Anger  requires  '  that  the  offender  sliould  not  only 
be  made  to  grieve  in  his  turn,  but  to  giieve  for  that  particular 
wrong  which  lias  been  done  by  him.  The  natiu'al  gratification 
of  this  passion  tends,  of  its  own  accoi-d,  to  produce  all  tbe 
political  ends  of  punishment ;  the  correction  of  the  criminal, 
and  example  to  the  public." 

It  is  to  he  observed,  that  in  seeking  to  pacify  one  who  ia 
angi-y,  opposite  conrses  must  be  piu-sued  witli  persons  of  two 
opposite  dispositions. 

One  man  is  at  once  calmed  by  submission,  and  readily  ac- 
cepts an  apology.  Another  is  more  and  more  irritated  the  more 
you  acknowlec^  a  fault,  and  is  led,  by  the  earnestness  of  your 
entreaty  for  pardon,  to  think  himself  more  grievously  wronged 
than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  The  former  lias  something 
of  the  chai'acter  of  tlie  dog,  which  will  never  bite  a  man,  or 
another  dog,  who  lies  dmim.  And  he  ■will  sometimes  come  to 
convince  himself  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  so  angry,  nnless 
you  deny  that  he  had.  The  other  can  only  be  pacified  by 
stoutly  defending  yourself,  and  maintaining  that  he  was  wrong 
to  be  displeased.  These  persons  resemble  respectively  the  thistle 
and  the  nettle;  of  which  the  one  hurts  most  when  pressed 
hard,  and  the  other,  when  touched  gently. 

There  is  a  kind  of  falae  courage,  noticed  by  Aristotle  {Ethics, 
book  ill.)  produced  by  Anger  [^fto?],  which  he  calls  the  courage 
of  brutes.  Savages  accordingly  work  themselves  up  into  a 
rage  by  their  wa/r-dance,  preparatory  to  going  into  battle ;  just 
as  the  lion  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  lash  himself  into 
fury  with  his  fail.     And  one  may  find  not  a  few,  in  civilized 


'  Aristotle's  Rlieloi-ic.     Book  IT.,  chap.  it. 

'  Adnm  Smith.     Theortf  of  Moral  Smtmienls.     Part  II.,   eliap.  i.,  p.   118. 
Eleventh  ediUoo. 
36 
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society,  who  ai-e  brave  only  under  tlie  excitement  of  anger. 
But  it  is  cool  courage  tliat  is  the  moat  to  be  relied  on.  The 
firmest  men  are  almost  always  calm. 

A  man  of  a  violent  and  rerengefiil  temper  ■wUl  sometimes 
exercise  great  self-control  from  motives  of  prudence,  when  he 
sees  that  be  could  not  vent  his  resentment  without  danger  or 
loss  to  blmself.  Sueb  self-restraint  as  this  does  not  at  all  tend 
to  subdue  or  soften  his  flei-ce  and  malignant  passions,  and  to 
make  him  a  mild  and  placable  character.  It  only  keeps  the  fire 
smouldering  within,  instead  of  bursting  out  into  a  fiame.  He 
is  not  quelling  the  desire  of  revenge,  bnt  only  repressing  it  tUl 
he  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  it  more  safely  and 
effectually.  And,  accoi'dingly,  be  wiU  have  to  exercise  tlie  same 
painful  self-restraint  again  and  again  on  every  fresh  occasion. 
But  to  exei-t  an  eq\ial  self-restraint,  on  a  good  principle, 
with  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  subdue  revengeful  feelings, 
and  to  fonn  a  mild,  and  generous,  and  forgiving  temper, — this 
will  produce  quite  a  diiferent  result.  A  man  who  acts  thus  oa 
a  right  motive,  will  find  his  task  easier  and  easier  on  each  oc- 
casion ;  because  be  will  become  less  sensitive  to  provocations, 
and  will  have  been  foi-ming  a  habit  of  not  merely  avoiding  any 
outward  expression  of  anger  in  words  or  acts,  but  also  of 
indulging  no  resentful  feelings  witliin. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  generous  forgiven^s  of  injuries  S& 
a  point  of  christian  duty  respecting  which  some  people  fall 
into  confusion  of  thought.  They  confound  together  personal 
resentment  and  dzsapprobaiion  of  what  is  morally  wrong.  As 
was  remarked  above  (Essay  ir.),  a  man  who  has  cheated 
yon,  or  slandered,  or  otlierwise  wronged  //ou,  is  neitlier 
more  nor  less  a  cheat  or  a  slanderei',  than  if  he  bad 
done  tlie  same  to  a  sb'aitger.  And  in  that  light  he  ought 
to  be  viewed.  Sirch  a  pereon  is  one  on  whom  you  should  not 
indeed  wish  to  inflict  any  suffering  beyond  what  may  be  neces- 
sary to  refonn  him,  and  to  deter  other  wrong-doers ;  and  you 
should  seek  to  benefit  him  in  the  highest  degree  by  bringing 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin.  But  you  ought  not  to  chuse  sncli  a 
man  as  an  associate,  or  to  trust  him,  and  in  all  respects  treat 
him  as  if  bo  had  done  nothing  wrong.  Ton  should  therefore 
take  care,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  personal  injury  you  may 
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liave  BnfEerecl  does  not  lead  you  to  think  woise  of  a  man  than 
lie  deserves,  or  to  ti'eat  Mm  worse ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  should  not  allow  a  false  generosity  to  destroy  in  your  mind 
the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  Nor,  again,  should  the 
desire  of  gaining  credit  for  great  magnanimity,  lead  you  to 
pretend  to  think  favourably  of  wrong  conduct,  merely  because 
it  is  you  that  have  suffered  from  it,  !None  but  iJionghtless  or 
misjudging  people  will  applaud  you  for  this.  Tlie  duty  of 
christian  forgiven^s  does  not  require  you,  nor  ai'e  you  allowed, 
to  look  on  injustice,  or  any  other  fault,  with  indifference,  as  if 
it  were  nothing  wrong  at  all,  merely  because  it  is  you  that  have 
been  wronged. 

But  even  where  we  cannot  but  censure,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  injured  us,  we  should 
remember  that  such  treatment  as  may  be  veiy  fitting  for  them 
to  receive,  may  be  very  unfitting  for  us  to  give.  To  cherish, 
or  to  gi'atify,  haughty  resentment,  is  a  departm'e  from  the 
pattern  left  ua  by  Him  who  '  endured  such  contradiction  of 
sinnera  agauist  Himself,'  not  to  be  justified  by  any  offence  that 
can  be  committed  against  us.  And  it  is  this  recollection  of 
Him  who,  faultless  Himself,  designed  to  leave  us  an  example  of 
meekness  and  long-suffering,  that  is  the  true  principle  and 
motive  of  christian  forgiveness.  We  shall  best  fortify  our 
patience  under  injuries,  by  remembering  how  much  we  our- 
selves have  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  it  was  '  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Obi-ist  died  for  us.'  Let  the  christian  therefore  accus- 
tom himself  to  say  of  any  one  who  has  greatly  wronged  him, 
'  that  man  owes  me  an  h/imdred pence." 

An  old  Spanish  writer  says,  'To  return  evil  for  good  is 
doviheh ;  to  return  good  for  good  is  human ;  but  to  return  good 
for  evil  is  godlike.' 
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SOLOMON  aaith,  'There  ia  no  new  thing  upon  the  earth:" 
so  that  as  Plato  had  an  imagination  that  all  knowledge  was 
but  remembrance,"  bo  Solomon  givetli  his  sentence,  'That 
al!  novelty  is  but  oblivion ;'  whereby  you  may  see,  that  the 
river  of  Lethe  runneth  as  well  above  ground  as  below.  There 
is  an  abstruse  asti'ologer  that  saith,  '  K  it  were  not  for  two 
things  l-bat  ai'e  constant  (the  one  is,  that  the  fixed  stars  over 
stand  at  like  distance  one  from  another,  and  never  come  nearer 
together,  nor  go  farther  asunder;  the  other  that  the  diurnal 
motion  perpetually  keepetb  time),  no  individual  would  last  one 
moment.'  Certain  it  ia,  tlmt  mattoi"  ia  in  a  perpetual  fluxj'  and 
neverat  ajtay.  The  great  winding-sheets  that  bury  all  things 
in  oblivion  are  two,  deluges  and  earthquakes.  As  for  conflagi-a- 
tions  and  gi-eat  droughts,  they  do  not  merely  dispeople'  and 
deati-oy.  Phaeton's  car  went  but  a  day ;  and  the  three  years' 
dj'ought,  in  the  time  of  Elias,'  waa  but  pai-ticular,  and  left  people 
alive.  As  for  the  gi-eat  buminga  by  lightnings,  which  are  often 
in  the  Wc^t  Indies,'  tliey  are  but  naiTOw ;  but  in  the  oUier  two 
destiTictions,  by  deluge  and  eai-tliquake,  it  is  fartlier  to  be  noted, 
that  the  remnant  of  people  which  hap'  to  be  reserved,  ai'e  com- 
monly ignorant  and  mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  time  past ;  so  that  the  oblivion  ia  all  one,  as  if 
none  had  been  left.     If  you  consider  well  of  the  people  of  the 


'  8«e  AduatiCffmenl  of  Learning.     Dedicsition, 

'  Fhix.  Phicitialiim,  '  Our  language,  like  om"  bodies,  is  in  a  perpetunl_/!i«.'— 
FelloTi. 

'  Dispeople.     D^icpulaU. 

'Kings,  fupioiiB  and  ecrcrc. 
Who  daim'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods, 
Tlie  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  ■woods.' — Fope. 
'  1  Kings  xviL 

'  West  Indies.  'In  Bacon's  time  was  meant  by  West  Indies  all  the  countries 
included  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Main ;  that  is,  all  the  coiitinenta.1  parts 
of  America  disoovei-ed  by  the  Spaniards,  or  the  eonntvies  which  now  foim  Vene- 
jjnelu,  New  Granada,  Central  Amerien,  Equator,  Peru,  Ae.' — Spiers. 

'  Hap.  JIappen.  'To  brandish  tlie  tongue  wantonly,  to  eksh  and  amitc  with 
it  any  that  happeth  to  eome  in  our  way,  doth  argue  maliee  or  madness.' — Barrow. 
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West  Indies,  it  is  very  probable  that  tliey  are  a  newer  or  a 
younger  people  than  the  people  of  the  old  world ;  and  it  is 
much  more  likely,  that  tlie  desti'iietion  that  hath  heretofore 
been  there,  was  not  by  earthqnakea  (as  the  Egyptian  priest  told 
Solon,  concerning  the  island  of  Atlantis,'  that  it  was  swallowed 
by  an  eaithq\iake),  bnt  rather,  that  it  was  desolated  by  a  ])ar- 
ticnlai''  deluge — for  eai'thqiiakee  are  seldom  in  those  parts :  hut 
on  the  other  side,  they  have  such  pouring  rivere,  as'  the  tivei« 
of  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  Eiu-ope,  are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their 
Andes  likewise,  or  monntaina,  are  far  higher  than  tliose  with 
us  ;  whereby  it  seems,  that  the  remnants  of  generations  of  men 
were  in  such  a  particular  deluge  saved.  As  for  the  observation 
that  Maehiavel'  hath,  that  tlie  jealousy  of  sects  doth  much  ex- 
tinguish the  memory  of  thuigs — tj'aducing'  Gregory  tlie  Great, 
that  lie  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extingnish  all  heatlien  antiqiii- 
ties — I  do  not  find  that  those  zeals'  do  any  great  effects,  nor  last 
long ;  as  it  appeared  in  the  succession  of  Sabinian,  who  did 
revive  the  foi-mer  antiquities. 

The  vicissitudes,  or  mutations,  in  the  superior  globe,  are  no- 
fit  matter  for  tiiis  present  ai'gunient,'     It  may  he,  Plato's  great  I 
year,"  if  the  world  should  last  so  long,  would  have  some  effect,  ' 
not  in  renewing  the  state  of  hke  individuals  (tor  tliat  is  the 
fume*  of  those  that  conceive  tlie  celestial  bodi^  have  more 
accurate  influences  upon  these  things  below,  than  indeed  they 
have)  but  in  grpss.'^    Comets,  out  of  question,  have  likewise 

'  Vid.  riHt.  Tim,  iii.  24,  seq. 
■  I'ni'lifiilnr.     Partial;  iu>t  g/mnriil. 
'  As.     That.     See  page  2S. 
.      '  Mneli.     Hine.  Sop.  llv.  11.  6. 

*  Ti'ililiiee.  To  coJU&mn  ;  to  censure,  whether  jimtly  or  imjuMy,  (Kow,  to  cai- 
niQiiiittu,  to  elnndt^r.) 

'  Zenla.    (Kot  now  used  in  the  plural.) 
'  Ai'giimeut.     Stil/ject. 

'Slie  who  even  1)  t    oww  s  >o  r  best  object. 
Your  praise's  a  (/  neil  \ja      of  your  age, 
Defirest  and  best  — S/uiespeie 
»  I'lnl.  Ti'ii.  iii.  38,  aeq. 

'  Finiie.  Idle  eoiieeii;  vaii  tna  at  on  If  his  sorrow  bring  forth  amend' 
ment,  lie  hatli  tlie  grace  of  hope  tho  gh  t  be  olouded  over  witli  a  melancholy 
fame.' — Hammond. 

'"  Gross.  On  the  vihoie.  '  "Die  confession  of  our  sins  to  God  mny  be  general, 
■when  we  only  confess  in  grom  that  we  ni'e  sinful ;  or  psirtiEukr,  when  we  mention 
the  several  Mrts  and  acts  of  oar  ana.' — Jhity  of  Man. 
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power  and  eifect  over  the  gross^  and  mass  of  things ;  hnl  they 
are  rather  ga^ed  upon,  and  waited  upon'  in  their  jouraey,  tlian 
wisely  obsei'ved  in  their  effects,  especially  in  their  respective 
effects ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  comet,  for  magnitude,  colour, 
version'  of  the  heams,  placing  in  the  region  of  heaven  or  lasting, 
produceth  what  kind  of  effects. 

There  is  a  toy,  which  I  have  lieard,  and  I  would  not  have  it 
given  ovei',  but  waited  upon  a  little.  They  say  it  is  observed 
in  the  Low  Countiies  (I  know  not  in  what  part),  that  every 
five  and  thirty  yeare,  the  same  kind  and  sute*  of  yeara  and 
weathere  comes  about  again ;  as  great  frosts,  great  wet,  great 
droughts,  warm  winters,  summers  witii  little  lieat,  and  the  like; 
and  they  call  it  the  prime ;  it  is  a  thing  I  do  the  rather  men- 
tion, becaiise,  computing  backwards,  I  have  found  some  con- 
But  to  leave  these  points  of  nature,  and  to  come  to  men. 
The^'eal^t  vicissitude  of  things  araongsLmen,ji8  the  .vicissi- 
tude^ of  sects,  and  religions;  /or  tbese  orbs  rule  in  men's  minds 
most.  The  true  religion  is  built  upon  tlie  rock ;  tlie  rest  are 
tossed  upon  tlie  waves  of  time.  To  spealc,  therefore,  of  the 
,  causes  of  new  sects,  and  to  give  some  counsel  concerning  them, 
as  far  as  the  weakness  of  human  judgment  can  give  stay'  to  so 
great  revolutions. 

When  tlie  i-eligion  formerly  received  is  rent  by  discords,  and 
when  the  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion  is  decayed  and 
full  of  scandal,  and  withal'  the  tiroes  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and 
bai'barous,  you  may  doubt'  the  springing  up  of  a  new  sect ;  if 

'  GroBs.     The  chief -part ;  the  main  bedy.     'The  ffross  of  the  people  can  ha^e  no 
otlier  prospect  in  olianges  and  revoliitiona  Hian  of  publio  blesange.' — Addison. 
'  Waited  upon.     WaUlied.    See  page  234, 
'  Version.     Bircetion. 

*  Siite  or  Buit     Oilier;  ei/rnnpondenee.     'Touching  matters  belonging  to  tli9 
Chiu'oli  of  Clirist,  tliie  we  conceive  tliat  tliey  are  not  of  one  side.'—Hvoksr.     For 
our  expriiSMon  '  out  of  sorts,'  Sliakspere  iiae  '  out  of  mtes.' 
'  Stay.     Check. 

'  Witli  prudent  slaij  he  long  defcired 
Tlie  fierce  contention.' — Philips. 
'  Withal.    lAheviiie;  beside*. 

'  God,  wlien  He  gBTe  me  Btrengtli,  to  shew  withal. 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  liiing  it  in  my  iiaii'.'' — Milton. 
'  Doubt,  To  fear;  to  appreliend.     'Tliia  is  enough  for  a  project  without  any 
name.    I  doubt  more  than  MFill  be  reduced  into  practice.' — Sieifi. 
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then  also  there  should  arise  any  extravagant  and  strange  spirit 
to  make  himself  aiithor  tliereoi^ — all  which  points  held  when 
Mahomet  pnbl^hed  his  law.  If  a  new  sect  have  aot  two  pro- 
pertie8,_.fear  it  not,  for  it  will  not  spread :  the  one  is  the  snp- 
pl^itiog^or  the  opposing  of  authority  established— -for  nothing 
18  more  popular,  than  that ;  the  other  is  the  giving  licence,  ,to 
pleasures  and  ajoijiptueiis  Ufe :  for  as  for  speculative  heresies 
(gocJraB'were  in  ancient  times  the  Arians,  and  now  the  Ai'mi- 
nians),  tliough  they  work  mightily  upon  men's  wits,  they  do  not 
produce  any  great  alteration  in  States,  except  it  be  by  the  help 
of  civil  occasions.  There  be  three  manner  of  plantations  of 
new  sects — by  the  power  of  signs  and  miracles ;  by  the  eloquence 
and  wisdom  of  speech  and  pereuasion ;  and  by  the  sword.  For 
martyrdoms,  I  reckon  them  amongst  miracles,  because  they 
seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of  human  natiire ;  and  I  may  do 
the  like  of  superlative  and  admirable  holiness  of  life.  Surely 
there  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rising  of  new  sects  and 
schisms  than  to  reform  abuses ;  to  compound  the  smaller  dif- 
ferences ;  to  proceed  mildly,  and  not  with  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions ;  and  rather  to  take  off  the  principal  autbore,  by  winning 
and  advancing  them,  than  to  enrage  them  by  violence  and  bit- 


Tiie  changes  and  viciBsitudes  in  wars  are  many,  but  chiefly 
in  three  things ;  in  the  seats  or  stages  of  the  war,  in  the 
weapons,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  conduct.  Wai's,  in  ancient 
time,  seemed  more  to  move  from  east  to  west ;  for  the  Persians, 
Assyrians,  Arabians,  Tai'tara  (which  were  the  invadere),  were  all 
eastern  people.  It  is  ti'iie,  the  Gauls  were  western ;  but  we 
read  but  of  two  incui'sions  of  theii's — the  one  to  Gallo-Grsecia, 
the  other  to  Rome ;  but  east  and  west  have  no  certain  points 
of  heaven,  and  no  more  have  tlie  wai-s,  either  trom  the  east  or 
west,  any  certainty  of  observation ;  but  north  and  south  are 
fixed;  and  it  hath  seldom  or  never  been  seen  that  the  far 
southern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  contraiiwise' — 
whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  northern  ti'aek  of  the  world  is 
in  nature  the  more  martial  region — ^be  it  in  respect  of  the  stare 
of  that  hemisphere,  or  of  the  gi'eat  continents  that  are  upon 
the  north  ;  whereas  the  south  part,  for  angbt  that  is  known,  is 


'  Contrariwise.      (H  the  /contrary.     St>e  page  1 
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almost  all  sea,  oi'  (which  is  most  apparent)  of  the  cold  of  the 
nortliern  parts,  which  is  that,  which,  without  aid  of  disciplijie, 
doth  make  the  bodies  hai-dest,  and  the  courage  wai'mest. 

Upon  tile  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  State  and  empire, 
jon  may  be  sure  to  have^wars ;  for  great  empires,  while  tliey 
stand,  do  enervate  and  desti'oy  the  forces  of  the  natives  which 
they  have  subdued,  resting  apon  their  own  protecting  forces ; 
and  then  when  they  fail  also,  all  goes  to  ruin,  and  tliey  become 
a  prey ;  so  it  was  in  the  decay  of  the  Eomau  empire,  and  like- 
wise in  tlie  empire  of  Almaigne,'  after  Charles  tlie  Great,  every 
bird  taking  a  feather,  and  were  not  unlike  to  befall  to"  Spain, 
if  it  should  break.  The  gi'eat  accessions  and  unions  of  kingdoms 
do  likewise  stir  up  wars ;  for  when  a  State  grows  to  au  over 
power,  it  is  like  a  great  flood,  that  will  be  sure  to  ovei"flow,  as 
it  hath  been  seen  in  tlie  States  of  Eome,  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
othere.  Look  when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous  people, 
but  such  as  commonly  will  not  mai'ry,  or  generate,  except  tliey 
know  means  to  live  (as  it  is  almost  eveiywhere  at  this  day, 
except  Tai-tary),  tliere  is  no  danger  of  inundations  of  people ; 
but  when  there  be  great  slioals  of  people,  which  go  on  to  popu- 
late, without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and  sostentation,^  it  is  of 
necessity  that  once  in  an  age  or  two  they  discharge  a  portion 
of  their  people  upon  other  nations,  which  the  ancient  northern 
people  were  wont  to  do  by  lot — casting  lots  what  part  shonld 
stay  at  home,  and  what  abould  seek  their  fortunes.  When  a 
warlike  State  grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may  be  sure  of  a 
war ;  for  commonly  such  States  ai'e  grown  rich  in  the  time  of 
their  degenerating,  and  bo  the  prey  inviteth,  and  then'  decay  in 
valour  eneourageth  a  war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  haMly  falleth  under  rule  and  obsei-va- 
tion ;  yet  we  see  even  tliey  have  returns  and  vicissitudes ;  for 


'Almaigne.     Gerwany. 

'Then  I  stontly  won  in  fight 
Tlie  Emperonr'a  daughter  of  Almaigne,' — Sir  Guy  of  Warmch. 
'  Befall  to  (tmnsnal  witli  to.)     To  happen, 

'Some  great  rnxBoliief  hnth  befallen 
To  Hiftt  meek  mftn.'— JWite™. 
'  S\i3tentation.     Support.    '  He  (Malcolm)  aeeigned  eertain  rents  for  the  sws 
tation  of  tlie  canous  lie  had  placed  tJiere  of  the  order  of  St,  Augustins 
Iloli'itsked. 
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certain  it  is,  that  ordnance  was  known  in  tlie  city  of  the  Oxy- 
draeea  in  India,  and  was  that  wliich  the  Macedonians  called 
thunder,  and  lightning,  and  magic,  and  it  ie  well  known  tliat 
the  use  of  ordnance  liath  been  in  China  above  two  thousand 
yeai-B.  Tlie  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  improvements  are, 
firet,  tlie  fetching'  afai-  off,  for  that  outi-uns  tlie  danger,  as  it  ia 
seen  in  ordnance  and  mueketa ;  secondly,  the  strength  of  the 
percussion,  -wherein  likewise  ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations" 
and  ancient  inventions;  the  thii'd  is,  the  commodious  use  of 
tliem,  as  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathere,  that  tlie  carnage 
may  be  light  and  manageable,  and  tlie  like. 

jor  the  conduct  of  the  wai' :  at  the  first  men  rested  extremely 
npon  number ;  they  did  put  the  waiB  likewise  upon  main  force 
and  Talour,  pointing"  days  for  pitched  fields,'  and  so  trying  it 
out  upon  an  even  match,  and  they  were  more  ignorant  in 
ranging  and  aiTaying  their  battles.'  After,  they  gi'ew  to  rest 
upon  number  rather  competent  than  vast,  tliey  grew  to  advan- 
tages of  place,  conning  divemons,  and  the  like,  and  they  grew 
more  skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  tlie  youtli  of  a  State,  arms  do  flourish,  in  the  middle  age 
of  a  State,  learning,  and  tlien  both  of  them  together  for  a  time ; 
in  the  declining  age  of  a  State,  mechanical  ai-ts  and  merchandise. 
Learning  bath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning,  and  almost 
childish;  then  his  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile; 
then  Ilia  strength  of  yeara,  when  it  is  solid  and  reduced  ;'  and 
lastly,  his'  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust.'  But  it  is 
not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  tliese  tm-ning  wheels"6f  "vicissi-" 
tode,  lest  we  become  giddy.  Asfor  the  philology  of  them,  that- 
ia  but  a  circle  of  tales,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  tliia  writing. 


'  Fetoli.     To  sti-ike  front  a  distatice. 
'  Aiietation.      Tlie  iise  of  baUenn^^-ams. 
'  Point     To  appoint.    See  page  439. 
'  Fields.    Battles. 

'  And  whilst  afield  should  be  diepatch'd  and  fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  joar  geDemls'^Sliakespere, 
>  BftUles.     forces. 

'  "What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  onto  ?' — Sliokespere. 
•  Reduced.    SubjeBled  (to  rule).    The  Romaaa  reduced  Spain,  Ganl,  and  Britain 
by  their  arms.' — Ogilvie. 
'  His.     Its.     See  page  398. 
'  EshauBt     Exhausted.    See  page  86. 
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A  FEAGMEN'T  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  FAME. 

^r^HE  poets  make  Fame  a  monster ;  they  describe  lier  in  pari 
-*-  finely  and  elegantly,  and  in  part  gravely  and  sententionsly ; 
they  say,  look  how  many  feathers  slie  liatli,  so  many  eyes  she 
bath  uiiderueatli,  so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she  pricks 
up  so  many  ears, 

This  is  a  floiinsh :  tliere  follow  excellent  parables ;  as  tliat 
she  gatiiereth  strength  in  going;  that  she  goeth  upon  the 
ground,  and  yet  hideth  her  head  in  the  clouds ;  that  in  tlie 
day-time  she  sitteth  in  a  watcli-tower,  and  ilietli  mc«t  by  night ; 
that  she  mingleth  tilings  done  with  tilings  not  done;  and  that 
she  is  a  ten'or  to  great  cities :  but  that  which  passetli  all  the 
rest  is,  they  do  recount  that  the  earth,  mother  of  the  giants 
that  made  war  against  Jupiter,  and  were  by  Mm  destroyed, 
thereupon  in  anger  brought  forth  Fame ;  for  certain  it  is  tliat 
rebels,  figured  by  the  giants,  and  seditious  fames'  and  libels, 
are  but  brothers  and  sistei's,  masculine  and  feminine ;  but  now 
if  a  man  can  tame  tliis  monster,  and  bring  her  to  feed  at  the 
hand,  and  govern  her,  and  with  her  fly'  other  ravening^  fowl 
and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat  worth.  But  we  are  infected  with 
the  style  of  tlie  poete.  To  speak  now  in  a  sad'  and  serions 
manner,  there  is  not  in  aU  tlie  politics  a  place  less  handled,  and 
more  worthy  to  be  liandled,  than  this  of  fame ;  we  will  there- 
fore speak  of  these  points ;  what  are  false  fames,  and  wiiat  are 
true  fames,  and  liow  fcliey  may  be  best  discerned,'  how  fames 
may  be  sown  and  raised,  how  tliey  may  be  spread  and  multi- 
plied, and  how  they  may  be  checked  and  laid  dead,  and  otiier 


'Fames.     Reports;  rmrtonrs.    See  page  IS 9. 
'  Fly,      Tofiy  at ;  to  attack 

'  Fly  eyerything  you  aee,  and  oensura  it  freely.' — Bon  Jonson. 
'Ravening,      Predatory;   rapacioiis.      'As  a  raiiening  acd   roaring  llo 
Ps.  ssii  IS.  '  Siid.     Gi-ave. 

'  A  sad  wise  valour  is  tha  briiva  complexion 
That  leads  the  vaii,'— iTerJej-i. 
'  Discerned     Disiinffiiislced,     'Than  shalt  thou  return,  and  i/iseent betweei 
rigliteoiis  and  tlie  wicked,  between  him  tliat  sarveth  God  and  liim  that  ser 
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things  concerning  the  nature  of  fame.  Pame  is  of  that  force, 
as'  there  is  scai'cely  any  great  action  wherein  it  hiith  not  a  gi'eat 
part,  espeeiaily  in  the  war.  Mueianus  undid''  YitelHuB  by  a 
fame  that  he  scattered,  that  Vitelline  had  in  piirpose  to  move 
the  legions  of  Syria  into  Giermany,  and  the  legions  of  Germany 
into  Syria;  wherenpon  the  legions  of  Syria  were  infinitely 
inflamed.'  Julins  Cfesar  took  Pompey  unprovided,  and  laid 
asleep  his  industry  and  preparations  by  a  fame  that  he  cun- 
ningly gave  out,  how  Csesai-'s  own  soldiere  loved  him  not ;  and 
behig  wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Gaul, 
would  forsake  him  as  soon  as  he  came  into  Italy.'  Livia 
settled  all  things  for  the  aneeession  of  her  eon  Tiberius,  by 
continually  giving  out  that  her  husband  Augustus  was  upon 
recovery  and  amendment;'  and  it  is  a  usual  thing  with  the 
bashaws  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Great  Turk  from  tlie 
janizaries  and  men  of  war,  to  save  the  sacking  of  Constantinople, 
and  other  towns,  as  their  manner  is.  Theraistoclra  made 
Xerxes,  King  of  Pereia,  post  apace"  out  of  Grecia,'  by  giving 
out  tliat  the  Grecians  had  a  purpose  to  break  his  bridge  of 
ships  which  he  had  made  athwart'  tlie  Hellespont,'  There  be 
a  thousand  such  like  examples,  and  the  more  tliey  are,  the  less 
they  need  to  be  repeated,  because  a  man  meetetli  with  them 
eveiywhere ;  wherefore,  let  all  wise  govemoi-s  have  as  great  a 
watch  and  care  over  fames,  as  tliey  have  of  the  actions  and 


'  As.     Thai.     See  page  23. 

"  Undid.    Ruined.     (Not  so  fpequenfly  used  in  tliis  sense  as  ai'e  Uxe  otlipv  tecses 
of  tiie  TCrb  'to  undo,') 

'  Where,  witli  like  haste,  tlivoiigh  several  waj'S  they  run, 
Some  to  nndo,  and  some  to  be  vndoue. — Dei'liam. 
'  Tneit  Hist,  il  80.  '  Cies.  Je  Bd.  Civ.  1  6. 

•  Taeii  Ann.  i.  6. 
'  Apaee.    Speedily. 

'Ay,  quott  my  tfncle  Glo'ster, 
Small  hei'baliaTe  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace; 
And  anoe,  metliinks,  I  would  not  grow  ao  fast, 
Beeftviaa  eweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste.'. — Slia/tespere. 
'  Greeia,     Oreeee.     '  Through  his  riolios  ho  shall  sdr  up  all  against  tlie  realm 
of  Qreda.' — Dan.  xi.  2. 
'  Athwart.    Aeross. 

'  Esecrnhle  shape ! 
That  dav'st,  though  grzm  and  terrible,  advanue 
Thy  misei'eated  front  at/i-aart  my  way.' — MUt(m. 
sVid.  fferoii  viii.  103,  109. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

[This  Essay  is  reekoEed  a  fragment,  as  it  is  supposud  Bacon  must  liiive  wi'ilten 
muoli  more  on  the  siibjeet;  but  it  is  complete  as  far  as  it  goes;  and  tlieiu  are 
many  of  the  otlier  Essays  tliat  would  have  borne  to  be  mueli  enlarged.] 

'■Fame  is  of  that  force  as  tltcra  is  soarGely  any  great  aetiort 
wherein  it  hath  not  a  great  j>aH,  as  ....  a  'man 
mecieth  with  them  mefymhere^ 

By  '  fame,'  Bacon  means  what  we  call '  report,'  or  '  iiimour, 
or  the  French  on  dit. 

One  I'emarkable  instance  of  the  effects  produced  by  rumours 
might  be  added  to  those  Bacou  mentions.  When  Buonaparte's 
return  from  Elba  was  plotted,  his  partisans  went  all  about 
Fi'ance,  pretending  to  seek  to  purchase  land ;  and  when  in 
tt'eaty  for  a  field,  and  seemingly  about  to  close  tlie  bargain, 
they  inquired  about  tlie  tiUe ;  and  when  they  found,  as  they 
generally  did,  that  it  was  land' which  had  been  conflsoated  at  the 
Jieeolution,  iiey  broke  off  at  once,  declaring  that  the  title  was 
insecure  :  thus  spreading  throughout  France  the  notion  that  the 
Bourbons  meditated  the  resumption  of  aU  those  lauds — the  chief 
pai't  of  France— to  restore  them  to  the  former  ownere.  And  tlius, 
most  of  tlie  proprietors  were  eager  for  their  downfall. 

Some  remarks  on  political  predictions,  already  made  in  my 
notes  on  the  Essay  '  Of  Prophecies,'  might  come  in  under  this 
head. 

^  Let  aU  wise  governors  have  as  great  a  watch  ami  care  over 
fames  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  desigiis  themselves.^ 

The  necessity  of  this  watchfulness  from  the  effects  produced 
by  tliem  seems  to  have  been  recognised  at  a  very  early  period 
in  oor  legislative  history.  We  have  before  noticed  a  statute 
respecting  tliem  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  die  Firat.  It 
enacts  that '  forasmuch  as  there  have  been  oftentimes  found  io 
the  country  Devisors  of  Tales,  whereby  discord  [or  occasion]  of 
discord  hath  arisen  many  times  between  the  ICing  and  hia 
people,  or  great  men  of  tliia  realm ;  for  the  damage  tliat  hath 
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and  may  thereof  ensue ;  it  is  commanded,  that  from  henceforth 
none  be  so  hardy  to  tell  or  publish  any  false  news  or  tales, 
whereby  discord,  or  [matter]  of  discord  or  slander  may  gi'ow 
between  the  King  and  his  people,  or  the  great  men  of  the 
realm ;  and  lie  tliat  doth  so  shall  be  talten  and  kept  in  prison, 
until  he  hath  brought  him  into  the  Court  which  was  tho  fii'St 
which  did  speak  the  same.' — 3  ^w.  I.  Stctt.  Wesimonast.  1,  c. 

XXXJV. 

The  framing  and  circulating  of  '  politic  fames'  might  have 
been  set  down  by  Bacon  as  one  of  the  points  of  cunning. 
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SILENCE  were  the  best  celebration  of  that  which  I  mean  to 
commend ;  for  who  would  not  use  silence,  wliere  silence  is 
not  made  ?  and  what  crier  can  make  silence  in  such  a  noise  and 
tumult  of  vain  and  popular  opinions?  My  praise  shall  be 
dedicated  to  the  mind  itself.  Tlie  mind  is  the  man,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  mind.  A  man  is  but  what  he  knowetb.  The 
mind  itself  is  but  an  accident  to  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is 
a  double  of  Uiat  which  is.  The  truth  of  being,  and  the  tnitb  of 
knowing,  is  all  one ;  and  the  pleasm-es  of  the  affections  greater 
tlian  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  And  ai'e  not  the  pleasures  of  the 
intellect  greater  than  the  pleasures  of  tlie  affections?  Is  it  not 
a  true  and  only  natural  pleasure,  whereof  there  is  no  satiety  ? 
Is  it  not  knowledge  that  doth  alone  clear  tlie  mind  of  aU  per- 
turbations ?  How  many  things  are  there  which  we  imagine  not  1 
How  many  things  do  we  esteem  and  value  otherwise  tiian  they 
are !  This  ill-proportioned  estimation,  these  vain  imaginations, 
these  be  the  clouds  of  error  tliat  turn  into  the  stonns  of  pertur- 
bation. Is  there  any  such  happiness  as  for  a  man's  mind  to  bo 
raised  above  the  confusion  of  tilings,  where  he  may  have  tlie 
prospect  of  tlie  order  of  nature,  and  the  error  of  men?  Is  this 
but  a  vein  only  of  delight,  and  not  of  discovery  ? — of  content- 
ment, and  not  of  benefit?  Shall  we  not  as  weU  discern  the 
riches  of  nature's  wai'ebouse  as  the  beneiit  of  lier  shop)  Is 
ti'uth  ever  barren?  Shall  we  not  be  able  tliereby  to  produce 
worthy  effects,  and  to  endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  com- 
modities? But  shall  I  malce  tliis  garland  to  be  put  upon  a 
wrong  head?  Would  any  body  heUeve  me  if  I  should  verify 
this,  upon  the  knowledge  that  is  now  in  use  ?  Are  we  tlie  richer 
by  one  poor  invention,  by  i-eason  of  all  the  learning  Hiat  hath 
been  these  many  hundred  years?  The  industry  of  artificers 
maketh  some  small  improvement  of  things  invented ;  and  chance 
sometimes,  in  experimenting,'  maketh  us  to  stumble  upon  some- 

'  Experiment.      To  maJce   eipei-imenJs.     '  Franeisoo   Kedi,   by  ea>periiiunting 
found  iJiat  .  .  .  .' — Bay, 
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what  which  is  new ;  but  all  the  disputation  of  the  learned  never 
brought  to  light  one  effect  of  nituie  befoie  unknown  When 
things  aie  known  and  tound  out,  tlien  they  can  descant  upon 
them,  they  can  knit  them  mto  ceitam  causes,  they  can  it.duce 
them  to  their  pnnciplea  It  any  mt^tance  ot  expenence  stand 
against  them,  they  can  lange  it  m  oidei  by  '9ome  distinctions 
But  aU  this  18  but  a  web  ot  the  wit,'  it  can  woik  nothing  I 
do  not  doubt  but  thit  common  notions,  which  we  cill  leason, 
and  the  knittmg  ot  them  bigethei,  which  we  call  logic,  -ue  the 
art  of  reason  and  studies.  But  they  rather  cast  ohacmity,  than 
gain  light  to"  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

All  the  philosophy  of  natm'e  which  is  now  received,  is  either 
the  phil(»ophy  of  the  Grecians,  or  that  of  the  alchemists.  That 
of  the  Grecians  hath  the  foundations  in  words,  in  ostentation, 
in  confutation,  in  sects,  in  schools,  in  disputations.  The  Gre- 
cians were,  as  one  of  themselves  saith,  yov,  Ore<dans,  ever 
children.'  They  knew  little  antiquity ;  they  knew,  except 
fablee,  not  much  above  five  hmidi-ed  years  before  themselves. 
They  knew  but  a  small  portion  of  the  world.  That  of  the 
alchemists  hath  tlie  foundation  in  imposture,  in  auriculai"  tradi- 
tions and  obscurity.  It  was  catching  hold  of  religion,  but  the 
prmciple  of  it  is,  Popvkis  vuU  deoipi.*  So  that  I  know  no 
great  difference  between  thrae  great  philosophei's,  but  that  tlie 
one  is  a  loud  crying  foUy,  and  the  other  is  a  whispering  folly. 
The  one  is  gadiered  out  of  a  few  vulgai'  observations,  and  the 
otlier  out  of  a  few  experiments  of  a  furnace.  Tlie  one  never 
faileth  to  multiply  words,  and  the  other  ever  faileth  to  multiply 
gold.  Who  wonld  not  smile  at  Aristotle,  when  he  admireth 
the  eternity  and  invariableness  of  the  heavens,  as  there  were 
not  the  like  in  the  bowels  of  the  eai-tli  ?  Those  be  tlie  confines 
and  bordere  of  these  two  kingdoms,  where  the  continual  alterar 
tion  and  incursion  are.  The  supei'fici'es  and  upper  parts  of  the 
earth  ai-e  full  of  varieties.  The  superficies  and  lower  parts  of 
tlie  heavens,  which  we  call  the  middle  region  of  tlie  ah',  ai'e  full 
of  variety.  There  is  much  spirit  in  the  one  part  that  cannot 
be  brought  into  mass.     Tliere  is  much  massy  body  in  the  other 

'  Wit    InieUecL     '  Will  puts  in  praoUoo  what  the  loii  deriseOi.'— iJauies. 

"  To.    I'cn:    See  page  246. 

'  Plato.    See  Aduance-meni  of  Learniitg,  Book  L 

'  '  37ie  people  vmh  to  bs  deceived.' 
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place  that  cannot  be  refined  to  spirit.  The  common  air  is  ae 
tlie  waste  ground  between  the  bordei"s.  Who  would  not  smile 
at  the  asti'onomei-s,  I  mean  not  these  few  carmen  wliich  drive 
the  earth  aboiit,'  but  the  ancient  asti'onomers,  which  feign  the 
moon  to  be  the  swiftest  of  the  planets  in  motion,  and  the  rest  in 
order,  the  higher  the  slower ;  and  so  are  compelled  to  imagine 
a  double  motion ;  whereas  how  evident  is  it,  that  that  which 
they  call  a  conti'aiy  motion,  is  but  an  abatement  of  motion  ? 
The  fixed  stars  overgo''  Saturn,  and  so  in  them  and  tlie  rest,  all 
is  but  one  motion,  and  the  nearer  the  eailb  the  slower — a 
motion  also  whereof  aii-  and  water  do  participate,  though  much 
internipted. 

But  why  do  I  in  a  conference  of  pleasure  enter  into  tliese 
great  mattere,  in  sort'  that  pretending  to  know  raucli,  I 
should  forget  what  is  seasonable?  Pardon  me,  it  was  because 
all  things  may  be  endowed  and  adoraed  with  speeches,  but 
knowledge  itself  is  more  beautiful  than  any  apparel  of  woi-ds 
that  can  be  pat  upon  it.  And  let  not  me  seem  arrogant 
witho\it  respect  to  these  great  reputed  authore.  Let  me  so 
give  every  man  his  due,  as  I  give  Time  his  due,  which  is 
to  dbcover  truth.  Many  of  these  men  had  greater  wits,  far 
above  mine  own,  and  so  are  many  in  the  univeisities  of  Europe 
at  this  day.  But,  alas  I  they  learn  notliing  there  but  to  be- 
lieve; first  to  believe  that  others  know  tliat  which  they  know 
not ;  and  after,  themselves  know  that  which  they  know  not. 
But,  indeed,  facility  to  believe,  impatience  to  doubt,  temerity 
to  answer,  glory  to  know,  doubt  to  contradict,  end  to  gain, 
sloth  to  search,  seeldng  tilings  in  words,  resting  in  part  of 
nature ;  these,  and  the  like,  have  been  the  tilings  which  have 
forbidden  the  happy  match  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
nature  of  things,  and  in  place  thereof  have  married  it  to  vain 


'  Pfobably  a  eooer  at  Copernieua.    His  disparagement  of  him,  I  have  allu 

in  the  pveface. 

'  Overgo.     To  pais  oner, 

'  How  many  weary  steps 
Of  many  weary  milca  you  have  o'er/pm, 
Are  numbei'ed  in  the  travel  of  one  mile,' — Sliakespere, 
'  In  Bort     In  such  a  manner.    '  Flowers  worn  in  Buoh  sort  can  neither  be  i 
ell,  nor  amelt  by  tliose  tliat  wear  them.' — Hooker. 
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notions  and  blind  experiments;  and  what  the  posterity  and 
issue  of  so  honoiu'abie  a  match  may  be,  it  is  not  hard  to 
consider. 

Printing,  a  gi'oss'  invention ;  ai-tilleiy,  a  thing  that  lay  not 
far  out  of  the  way ;  the  needle,  a  thing  partly  known  before : 
what  a  change  have  these  three  made  in  the  world  in  these 
times ;  the  one  in  state  of  learning,  the  other  in  state  of  the 
war,  the  third  in  the  state  of  treasure,  commodities,  and  navi- 
gation t  And  thme,  I  eay,  were  but  stiimbled  upon  and  lighted 
upon  by  chance.  Therefore,  no  doubt,  the  sovereignty  of  Man 
lietli  hid  in  knowledge;  wherein  many  tilings  are  r^ei-ved, 
which  kings  with  their  ti'easure  cannot  buy,  nor  with  their  force 
command ;  theij-  spials"  and  intelligencere  can  give  no  news  of 
them,  their  seamen  and  diseoverere  cannot  sail  where  they 
grow ;  now  we  govern  natiire  in  opinions,  but  we  are  thrall' 
unto  her  in  necessity ;  but  if  we  would  be  led  by  her  in  inven- 
tion, we  should  command  her  in  action. 


AKTITI-IETA. 

Pbo. 

OOSTKA. 

'Eft  demum  voluptaa  est  secuadum 

'Contempktio,=pedo«.m«ra^ 

natomm,  oiijiia  non  est  Batjetas. 

'  TU  only  pleasure  which  can  be  coH' 

lence: 

formable  to  nature  is  that  which  Icnmm 

no  satictij: 

'  Bene  cogitsre,  non  niulto  melius  est. 

'  TkinU'ig  «««  is  not  vei-y  Afferent 

'Omnes  tiffectvis  prnyi,  fhlsie  eBtlmn- 

from  dreaming  joelL' 

tion«s  aunt;  ntqne  eadem  sunt  bonitns 

'Bad   tendBnciea   are,   ill   fact,  false 

goodness  are  the  pamc.' 

'  Gross.   'Probably  patpablp  obiiious  ;  wliieli  it  wae  (as  Iim  boon  above  r 
soon  as  a  clieap  paper  was  iiwentei 
'  Spittle.     Scmit/i. 

'For  he  by  faithfnl  spials  was  assured 
Tlxat  Egypt's  Mug  was  forward  on  Ms  way.' — Fairfax, 
'  Thrall.    Slave. 

'  Ko  thralls  like  them  that  inward  bondage  hare.' 
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ANNOTATIOK 

No  better  annotation  can  be  given  than  in  Bacon's  own 
words, — 'The  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  tiie  last  or  fai-thest 
end  of  knowledge,  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  tlie  rest :  For,  men 
have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes 
npon  a  natural  curiosity,  and.inc^uisitive  appetite;  sometimes 
to  entertain  tlieir  minds  with  vaiiety  and  delight ;  sometimes 
for  oraament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to 
victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ; — but  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  ti'ue  accomit  of  their 
gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men :  As  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge,  a  couch  ■whei'eupon  to  rest  a  searching 
and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terras  for  a  wandering  and  variable 
mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of 
state  for  a  praud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  com- 
manding ground  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for  profit 
or  sale ; — and  not  a  rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Crea^ 
tor,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate," 
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T[ii4  references  in  the  following  pages  are  to  the  London  ediiioii  of 
BaMin's  Works,  edited  by  Ellia,  Spedding,  and  Heath. 

In  the  qnotations  I  have  adopted  the  modem  uaage  with  regard  to 
the  letters  u  aad  v,  and  *  anAj. 

Essay    1. 
p.  2,  1.  14.   "  tiie  inquiry  of  truth,"  etc.     Compare  the  folloiving  Doble 
passage  from  the  Preface  to  "  The  Great  Instnu 


For  my  own  part  at  least,  ui  obedience  to  the  everlasting  love 
of  truth,  1  have  committed  myeelf  to  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties 
and  solitudes  of  the  ways,  and  relying  on  the  divine  assistance  have 
upheld  my  mind  both  gainst  the  shocks  and  embattled  ranks  of 
opinion,  and  agwnst  my  own  private  and  inward  hesitations  and 
scruples,  and  against  the  fogs  and  clouds  of  nature,  and  the  phan- 
toms flitting  about  on  every  side ;  in  the  hope  of  providing  at'  last 
for  the  present  and  futui-e  generations  guidance  more  faithful  and 
secure.— Works,  IV.  18. 

,  1.  24.  —  Lucretius,  II.  1-10;   quoted   again  in  "The  Adv,  of 
Learning,"  I,  8,  §  5 :  — 

Suave,  mari  raagno  turbantibua  leqnora  ventis, 
E  f«rra  magnum  alteriua  spectare  laborem;  .  .  . 
Suave  etiani  belli  certamina  m^na  tueri 
Per  Campos  instructa  tua  sine  parte  pericli. 
Sed  nil  duleiua  eat,  bene  quara  manita  tenere 
Bdita  doctrina  sapientum  teiupla  serena, 
Despicere  unde  qaeas  alios  paasiinque  videre 
Errare  atque  vilini  palantis  qusrere  vitie. 
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M  n  o       I      e  celle  t  ed    on    f  L      e        {vol  I  p     1    C  m 
b    l^e  18G4)   ta  slae     leu     e  paas  „e        olio       — 

I  ^weet  wl  en  on  the  g  eat  sea  tie  nds  trouble  ts  vatera 
to  bebolJ  f  miaul  aothe  1  j  di  es  not  tl  at  t  sapeaure 
&B  1  le  „]it  that  anj  st  oul  i  be  affl  cted  b  t  b  auso  t  s  sweet  o 
see  f  on  wbat  ey  la  j  ou  are  yo  rs  If  exe  j  t  It  -we  t  al  o  « 
look  upon  the  nu^I]  y  tn^^Ies  of  a  ar  aj  1  along  le  jlun 
\i  thout  liaa  "  yo  eli  n  tbe  da  ger  B  t  no  b  ng  n  o  e  el 
om  hin  o  hfi  1  the  loft  and  se  -e  e  pos  n6  ell  fort  fied  bj  tbe 
learning  of  the  TOise,  from  which  you  may  look  down  upon  otliers  and 
see  them  wandering  all  abroad  and  going  astray  in  their  search  for 
tbe  patb  of  life,  ace  tbe  contest  among  them  of  intellect,  the  rivaliy 
of  birth,  the  striving  nigbt  and  day  witli  surpassing  effort  to  struggle 
up  to  the  summit  of  power  and  be  masters  of  the  world. 

p.  3,  1.  16.  —  JUssais  II.  18.    Montaigne  in  this  passage  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  Lysander's  sayiog  recorded  by  Plutarch ;  — 

"  For  he  said,  that  children  should  be  deceived  with  the  play  of 
kayles,  and  meu  with  oathes  of  men ; "  on  which  Plutai-eh  reinarka ; 
"  For  he  that  deceiveth  his  enemie,  and  bi-eaketh  liis  oath  to  him; 

Bheweth  plwnelj-  that  he  feareth  liim,  but  that  he  earetli  not  for 
God."  — North.     Plutarch's  Lives,  p.  460,  ed.  1631, 


"Witb  the  subject  of  this  Essay,  compare  the  splendid  con- 
clusion of  Sir  Thomaa  Browne's  "  Urn  Burial ; "  ~ 

To  live  indeed,  is  to  be  ^ain  ourselves,  which  being  not  only 
an  hope,  but  an  evidence  in.  noble  believers,  'tis  all  one  to  lie  in  St, 
Innocent's  churchyard,  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt.  Ready  to  be  any 
thing,  in  tbe  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  aa  content  witli  six  foot  as  the 
moles  of  Adrianos. — Works,  vol.  III.  p.  49G,  ed.  Pickering. 

p.  14, 1.  3,  et  seq. 

To  smell  to  a  turf  of  fresh  eaiib  is  wholesome  for  the  body;  uo 
leaa  are  thoughts  of  mortality  cordial  to  tbe  soul. — Fclleu.  The 
Holy  State,  IV.  13,  §  13. 

p.  14,  1.  17.    "blacks  and   obsequies."     "Blacks,"  in  the   sense   of 
icurs  in  "  The  Wintei-'s  Tale,"  I.  2  :  — 


As  o'er-dy'd  blanks,  i 
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p.  15,  1.  18.  — Jiiv.  Sat.  X.  357.     Tlie  trau  quotation  is,— 
Qui  spatium  yitaj  (tstremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Natiiraa : 
It  occura  again  in  a  parallel  passage  in  the  "  Adv.  of  Learning," 
II.  21,  §5:- 

And  it  seemedi  to  me.  that  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phers are  more  fearful  and  cautionary  than  the  nature  of  things 
requiret*.  So  have  they  .increased  the  fear  of  death  in  ofFering  to 
cure  it.  For  when  they  would  have  a  man's  whole  life  to  be  but  a 
discipUne  or  preparation  to  die,  they  must  needs  make  men  think 
'that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy  against  whom  there  is  no  end  of  prepar- 
ing.    Better  saith  the  poet,  et*;. 

Essay  III. 
p.  21,1.  10.  —  The  reader  will  find  accouuts  of  the  Morris  Dance  in 
Douce's  "  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  p.  576,  ed,  1839,  and 
in  Brand's  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  I.  2i7,  ed.  Bolin.  In  "  Plaine 
Percevall,  the  Peace-Maker  of  England"  (p.  16  of  tlio  repviiit), 
mention  is  made  of  a 

Stranger,  which  seeing  a  Quintesseace  (beside  the  foole  and  the 
Maid  Marian)  of  all  the  picked  yoouth,  striund  out  of  an  whole 
Eodship,  footing  the  Morris  about  a  May  pole.  And  he,  not  hearing 
die  trie  of  the  hounds,  for  the  barking  of  dogs,  (that  is  to  say)  tiie 
minstrilsie  for  the  fidling,  the  tune  for  the  sound,  nor  the  pipe  ibr 
the  noise  of  the  tabor,  bluntly  demaunded,  if  they  were  not  all  beside 
them  selves,  that  tiiey  so  lipd  and  skipd  whithout  an  occasion. 

p.  22,  1,  17.  "  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rending  Grod's  church  by 
cond-ovei-fiie:?."  In  his  tract  entitled  "  An  Advertisement  Touch- 
ing the  Controversies  of  the  Chui-ch  of  England,"  Bajion  ob- 
aenea  of  controversial  writers  npoD  subjects  connected  with  the 
cliuriih;  — 

To  search  and  rip  up  wounds  with  a  laughing  countenance,  is  a 
thing  far  from  the  devout  reverence  of  a  Christian. 
There  is  a  curious  coincidence  of  thought  between  Drjdcn  and 
Bnciiu.     Dryden  saya  of  a  satirist,  — 

He  makes  his  desperate  passes  with  a  smile. 

p.  24,  1.  9.  "epicure."  "Now  applied,"  says  Trench  (Glossary), 
"  only  to  tliose  who  devote  themselves,  yet  wifh  a  certain  ele- 
gance and  refinemeiit,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.      We  may 
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trace  two  earlier  stages  in  its  meaning.  By  Lord  Bacon  and 
othere,  tlie  folloivei-s  of  Epicurus,  wliom  we  sliould  call  Epiciirse- 
ans,  are  often  called  '  Epicures,'  after  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
their  sect.  Ftoki  them  it  was  ti-ansferred  to  all  who  were,  like 
them,  deniers  of  a  divine  providence ;  and  this  is  the  common  use 
of  it  by  our  elder  divines.  But  inasmuch  as  those  who  ]jave 
d  d  h  h  n  m  k 

h  d  m  k 

b  hhmn  h  maab  -arrd 


W        ,  Wh  d         b  ^     a  a 

So  the  Epictires  say  of  tlie  Stoics'  felicity  placed  in  virtue ;  that  it 
IB  like  the  felicity  of  a  plnycr,  who  if  he  were  left  of  his  auditory  iind 
their  applause,  he  would  straight  be  out  of  heart  and  countenance; 
and  therefore  they  call  virtue  bonum  theatrale.  — Colours  of  Good 
a»td  Bvil,  HI. 

p.  24,  L  14.  —  Isaiah,  xiv.  14.  Bacon  quotes  this  passage  again  in 
the  "  Adv.  of  Learning,"  II,  22,  §  17  ;  — 

Aspiring  to  be  like  God  in  power,  the  angels  tranegressed  and  fell ; 
Ascendam,  et  ei-o  similia  Altissinio. 

p.  24,  1.  27.  "  Surely  in  councils,"  etc.  Craik,  in  "  The  English  of 
Shakespeare,"  p.  203,  London  ed.  1864,  has  the  following  note 
on  the  liue  in  "  Julius  Ciesiii',"  II.  4, 

How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  Eoansel '  — 
Counsel  in  this  phrase  is  what  has  been  imparted  in  consultation. 
In  the  phrases  To  take  counsd  and  To  luild  counsel  it  means  simjily 
consultation.  The  two  words  Counsel  and  CouiicU  have  m  some  of 
tlieir  applications  got  a  little  intermingled  and  confu'jed,  although 
the  Latin  Consilium  and  Concilmm,  &om  whidi  thej  are  severally 
derived,  have  no  connection,  A  rather  perplexing  instance  occurs  in 
a  passage  towards  the  conclusion  of  Bacon's  Third  Essay,  "Of  Unity 
in  Eeligion,"  which,  is  commonly  thus  given  in  the  modem  editaons : 
"  Surely  in  counsels  concerning  )«ligion,  that  comisel  of  the  apostle 
would  be  prefixed  —  Ira  bominis  non  implet  justitiam  Dei."  But  as 
published  by  Bacon  himself,  if  we  may  trust  Mr,  Singer's  late  elegant 
reprint,  p.  14,  the  words  are,  "  in  Councils  concerning  Eeligion,  that 
Counsel  of  tlie  Apostle — ."'    Wtat  are  we  to  say,   however,  to 

1  III  tha  copy  of  tlie  Essays  of  the  eflition  of  1626,  p.  18,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  flccoinplislied  of  Shakesperiun  scholars,  Edmonil  Malone,  the  reading  is, "in  Coon- 
'aeli:,  Concerning  Rciigioii,  that  CoLinael  of  the  Apostle." 
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NOTES.  583 

the  Latin  yevsion  executed  under  Bai^on's  oivn  superintendence?  — 
"Certe  optamdiuu  esset,  ut  in  omnibus  circa  Keligionem  consiliis, 
ante  oeiilos  liominum  pi-sefigoretur  inonitum  illud  ApoBtoli."  I  quote 
from  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1662,  p.  20.  Doea  tlijs  support  OouncUs 
or  Coxmsels  concerning  Religion?  Other  somewhat  doubtful  in- 
stanceB  occur  in  tlie  Twentieth  Essay,  "  Of  Counsel,"  and  in  tlie 
Twenty-ninth,  *'  Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates." 


Essay  Y. 
)0,  1.  13.  — Apollodoms,  de  Deor.  Orig.  II.  c  5. 

50, 1.  15. 

Hen^ulea  sailed  across  the  ocean  in  a  cup  that  was  g^ven  to  him  by 
the  Sun,  came  to  Caucasus,  shot  the  eagle  with  his  arrows,  and  set 
Prometheus  free.— i)«Sfip.>e*.  XXVI.     Works,  VI.  746. 
Bacon  gives  the  same  interpretation  to  this  fable  at  the  end  of 
the  same  chapter ;  — 

The  yojagc  of  Hercules  especially,  sailing  in  a  pitcher  to  set  Pro- 
metheus free,  seems  to  present  on  image  of  God  the  Word  hastening 
in  the  fraal  vessel  of  tiie  flesh  to  redeem  the  human  race.  But  I 
purposely  refrain  myself  from  all  licence  of  speculation  in  this  kind, 
lest  peradventure  I  hl-ing  strange  fire  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  — 
Works,  VI.  753. 

30,  1.  22.  "  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,"  etc. 
This  passage,  which  was  added  in  the  edition  of  1625,  has  been 
cited  by  Lord  Maeaulay  as  evidence  that  Bacon's  fancy  had  not 
decayed  in  his  late  yeirs  but  had  even  become  "richer  and 
sofiei  — Works  VI  242  ed  Tieveljan  18G6  "  Lord  Ba- 
con says  a  charming  writer  of  the  present  day  considered 
that  invention  in  joung  men  is  liveher  than  in  old  and  that 
imaginations  stieam  into  then  mmds  moie  divinely  He  has 
not  defined  the  boundarj  of  jouth  His  own  thirty  sixth  year 
had  come  when  he  committed  to  the  \  less  those  golden  medita- 
tions which  he  called  Essijs  But  it  is  noticeable  that  his 
stjle  opened  into  iichei  bloom  with  everj  adied  summer  of 
thouaht  LitLi  elitons  contain  passtgffi*  of  beauty  not  found  in 
the  eailiei  and  his  Ahaucement  of  Learning  published 
when  he  wis  foitj  f  ui  beams  with  the  warmest  lights  of 
fanci    — WiiMOi      PleasvrbS  etc     f literature 

O  e    t  l!  e  mo  t     m«l  alle  ciicum'*tau  c     n  ihe  history  of 
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l84  NOTES. 

Bacon's  mind  is  the  order  in  which  its  powers  expanded  them 
sehes  With  him  the  fiuit  came  fift  and  lemained  till  the  last 
the  blo'^toms  did  not  appeii  hll  late  lo  gencnl,  the  develop 
ment  of  the  tanc^  is  to  the  development  of  the  judgment  what 
the  ^lowth  ot  a  giil  is  to  the  giowth  of  a  boy  The  fancy 
atliins  it  an  eailiei  peiiod  to  the  [  erfection  of  its  beaiitj,it& 
power,  and  its  ftuitfulness  and,  as  it  is  first  to  ripen,  it  i«  i!bo 
firet  to  fade  It  has  generallj  lost  something  of  ita  bloom  ind 
freshness  before  the  ptemer  faculties  have  readied  maturity 
ind  la  commonly  withered  and  bairen  whde  those  fatuliies  still 
i-et\in  all  iheir  eneigy  It  laiely  happens  that  the  fancj  and 
the  judgment  glow  togethei  It  happens  ■itill  mote  tarel}  tb  it 
the  judgment  grow^  iastei  than  the  fancy  This  seemi  however 
to  ha\e  been  the  eise  with  Biton  His  bojhjod  and  youth 
appeal  to  have  been  singularly  sedate  His  gigantic  scheme  ot 
philosopliieil  relorra  is  said  by  some  wntei-s  to  haie  been 
plinned  bi-foie  he  was  fifteen,  and  was  undoubtedly  phnned 
while  he  was  still  young  He  ohsei-ved  as  \igilantly,  meditated 
as  deeph,  and  judged  is  tempeiately  when  he  gave  his  hist 
woik  to  the  woiid  as  at  the  close  ot  his  long  career  But  in 
eloquence,  m  bweetncss  and  viiiety  of  expression,  and  in  iit,h 
ness  ot  illustration,  his  later  wi-itings  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
his  youth."  —  LoitD  Macaulay.  Works,  VI.  240,  eJ.  Tre- 
velyan. 

1.  61,  1.  10.  "Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most  fragrant 
when  they  are  incensed,  or  crushed."  In  Webster's  "The 
White  Devil"  is  this  elegant  passage:  — 

Perfumea,  the  more  they  are  chaTd,  the  more  they  render 

Their  pleasing  Bcents ;  and  so  afflictioa 

Expresseth  virtue  tiiUy,  whether  true 

Or  else  adulterate. 
And  in  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  III.  5  :  — 

Man,  like  to  cassia,  is  prov'd  best,  being  bruis'd. 
Compare  "  Apophthegm b,"  253:  — 

Mr,  Bettenham  said ;  That  virtuous  men  were  like  some,  herbs 
and  spices,  that  give  not  their  sweet  smell,  till  they  be  broken  and 
crushed. 

Bacon  gives  a  curious  explanation  of  this  in  his  "  Natural  His- 
tory," cent.  IV.  exp.  390  :  — 
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Moitndo  lism  llbestbioUioi  rialied  1=  li'iti  be  ii  sai  1  1-ut 
flowers  pietsed  oi  bBatea  do  leese  the  fjeahnfss  and  swuLtiiess  of 
ilicir  odour  The  caose  is  for  that  when  tliej  aie  cmBlied,  the 
grosser  and  more  earthy  spiiit  CDmetli  out  wjtli  the  finer,  and 
troobkth  it  «lia  i.aa  m  tion^i,r  jilouis  there  aic  no  ani-h  decrees 
oithejhu    of  thpsnell  — Wc   1      II   -i-i 


Essay  VI. 

p.  71,  1.  5  —Tac    J   !i  V    1       Conpaic  ''  \&v.  of  Learning,"  II.   23, 
S  31   — 

&otedoii8  casual  and  iinfiit  mate  are  these  deep  disaimularions; 
whereof  it  seemeth  Ja(  ti  s  made  tins  ludgnient,  that  they  were  a 
eunnin!{  oi  an  mftnor  form  m  regaid  of  true  policy;  attributing 
the  one  to  Augustus  the  other  to  Tiberius,  wljei'e  speaking  of  Livia 
he  aaith,  Et  cum  artibus  manti  siimilatione  filii  bene  compoaita ;  for 
surely  the  continual  habit  of  dissimulation  is  but  a  weak  and  sIuggLjh 
cunning,  and  not  greatly  politic. 
This  passage  appeai-s  to  be  the  germ  of  the  Essay. 

p.  72,1.  28.— Compare  "Adv.  of  Learning,"  11.  23,  §  12:  — 

We  will  begin  therefore,  with  this  precept,  according  to  the 
ancient  opinion,  that  the  sinews  of  wisdom  are  slo>vTiess  of  belief  and 
dietrust ;  that  more  trust  be  given  t«  countenances  and  deeds  than  to 
words  i  and  in  words  rather  to  sudden  passages  and  surprised  words, 
than  to  set  and  purposed  words.  Neither  let  that  be  feared  which  is 
said,  Fronfj  nulla  fides :  which  is  meant  of  a  general  outward  beha^ 
viour,  and  not  of  the  private  and  subtile  motions  and  labours  of  thi> 
countenance  and  gestui-e;  wiiieh  as  Q.  Cicero  elegantly  aaith,  is 
Aniini  janiia,  the  gate  of  the  mind.  None  more  dose  than  Tiberius, 
and  yet  Tacitus  saJth  of  Gallus,  Etenim  vultu  offensionem  conjecCav- 

p,  73, 1.  19.    "  The  advantages  of  simulation,"  etc     The  original,  and 
the  od,  of  1639  read,  "The  great  advantages  of  simulation,"  etc. 

p,  73  1   98  — Comp-i  e     Ady  of  Learn  ng,"  IL  23,  §  14:  — 

And  e^pe  en  e  hewet  the  e  are  few  men  so  true  to  tiiemselvea 
and  o  et  le  1  b  t  t  at  some  mes  upon  heat,  sometimes  upon 
brave  y  so  n  t  nes  upon  k  n  Iness  son  etimes  upon  ti-ouble  of  mind 
and  weakness  ti  ey  open  thema  I  es  specially  if  Ihej  be  put  to  it 
w  tl  a  0  nte  d  ss  mulat  on  ae  ord  ng  to  the  proverb  of  Spain,  Di 
mentira,  y  saearas  verdad.  Tell  a  lie  and  find  a  truth. 
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Essay  VII. 
p.  81,  1.  8.  —  Compare  tlie  following  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor:  — 
And  if  yon  consider,  that  of  the  bravest  men  in  tlie  world  ive 
find  tlie  seldomest  stoiies  of  their  children,  and  the  apostles  had 
none,  and  thousands  of  the  worthiest  persons  tliat  sound  most  in 
story,  died  childlesse ;  you  will,  find  it  a  rare  act  of  Providence  so  to 
impose  upon  worthy  men  a  necessity  of  perpetuating  their  names 
by  wortliy  actions  and  discouraea,  governmeuts  and  reasoning. — 
"Works,  I.  Ixxv.  ed.  1854. 

p.  81,  L  14.  "creature."  In  the  litei'al  sense  of  "a  thing  created," 
applied  both  to  sinimate  and  inanimate  objects.  Thus  in  the 
Essay  "  Of  Truth,"  ante,  p.  2 :  — 

The  first  ereaiwe  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the  light 
of  tlie  sense,  tlie  last  was  the  light  of  reason,  and  his  Sabbath  work, 
ever  since,  is  the  illumination  of  hia  spirit. 

For  the  ivit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon  matter,  which  is  the 
contemplation  of  Ihe  ereotures  of  God,  ivorketh  aci^ordJng  to  the  stuff, 
and  is  limited  thereby.  —  Adv.  of  Learning,  Bk.  I.  Works,  111. 
286. 

Essay  YIII. 
p.  85,  I.  3.    "Certainly,"  etc.:    Lat.    «t   alibi    diximus;   referring   to 
Essay  VII,,  ante,  p.  81, 1.  8,  and  to  a  pa.ssnge  in  "  In  Felicein 
Memoriam  Elizabeihte,"  (Works,  VI.  296,  310)  :  — 

Childless  she  was  indeed,  and  left  no  issue  of  her  own ;  a  thing 
which  has  happened  also  to  the  most  fortunate  persons,  as  Aluxander 
the  Great,  Julius  Ctesar,  Trajan,  and  otliers;  and  whieh  has  always 
been  a  moot-point  and  argued  on  both  sides ;  some  taking  it  for  a 
diminution  of  felicity,  for  that  to  be  happy  both  in  the  individual  self 
and  in  the  propagation  of  tlie  kind  would  be  a  blessing  above  the 
condition  of  humanity;  others  regarding  it  as  the  crown  and  con- 
summation of  felicity,  because  that  happiness  can  only  be  accounted 
perfect  over  which  fortune  has  no  further  power;  which  cannot  be 
where  there  is  posterity, 

p.  85,  !.  9.  "  Some  there  are,  who,  tliough  they  lead  a  single  life,  yet 
their  thoughts  do  end  with  themselves,  and  account  future  times 
irapertinenoies."  Walker,  "  Ciit.  Exara.,"  etc.  I,  57,  quotes, 
among  others,  this  passage  and  the  following  fi-om  the  last  par- 
agraph of  Essay  SXII.  »  Of  Cunning,"  p.  227,  "  therefore  you 
shall  sec  tliem  find  out  prelty  looses  in  the  conclusion,  but  are 
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no  ways  able  to  examine  ov  debate  mattera  "  as  "  instances  of 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  dest'ribed  as  an  inslinciive  striving  after 
a  natural  an-angement  of  woi'ds,  inconsistent  indeed  witii  mod- 
em English  grammar,  but  perfectly  authorized  by  that  of  the 
Elizabethan  age." 

p.  86, 1.  12.   "exhaust."     Tbis  form  of  this  woi'd  also  occurs  in  Essay 
LVIII.  "  Of  Vicissitudes  of  Things,"  p.  569. 
Opinion.  — This  all  you  will  present? 
Fancy,  ^  You  apeak  as  it 

Fancy  could  be  exhaust ;  invenljon  flows 
From  an  immortal  spring. 

Shirley.     THumpTi  of  Peace,  ed.  Giiford  and 
Dyce,  VI.  273. 
p.  86,  i.  16.  — Plut.  Gi-yU.  I.     Compare  "Adv.  of  Learning,"  I.  8, 
§7:  — 

Ulysses,  Qui  vetulam   prsetulit   immortal! tati,  being  a  figure   of 
tbose  which  prefer  custom  and  habit  belbre  all  excellcsnej'. 
Cf.  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  44,  where  it  is  Ithaca,  not  his  old  wife,  that 
Uiysses  is  said  to  prefer  to  immortality. 

p.  86, 1.  22.    "  So  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  he 
will."     Literally  a   cause   of  complaint;   hence  any  cause  or 

And  Fortune,  on  liis  damned  quarrel  smiling.  — Macbeth,  I.  2. 
p.  86, 1.  24.  —  See  Plutarch,  S>/mp.  ProU.  III.  6 ;  — 

Thales  the  wise,  being  importuaod  by  his  mother  (who  pressed 
hard  upon  him)  to  marry ;  prettily  put  her  off,  shifljng  and  avoiding 
her  cunningly,  with  words :  for  at  the  first  time,  when  she  was  m  hand 
with  him,  he  said  unto  her :  Mother,  it  is  too  soon,  and  it  is  not  yet 
time ;  afterwards,  when  he  had  passed  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  that 
she  set  upon  biin  the  second  tinie,  and  was  very  instant ;  Alas  mother, 
it  is  now  too  late,  and  the  time  is  past.  —  HoLr,A?)D's  Tranal.  p.  567, 
ed.  1657. 


p.  90,— Compare  with   the  beginning  of  tbis   Essay,   "Natural  His- 
tory," cent.  X.  exp.  944,  Works,  JI.  p.  653. 

p.  91, 1.  22.    "  Agesilaus," 

And  for  tlio  deforjnitie  of  his  legges,  the  one  being  shorter  than 
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tlic  otlicr,  in  the  flower  of  hia  yonth,  through  his  pleasant  wit,  he 
used  tlie  matter  so  pleasautly  and  patiently,  that  he  would  merrily 
mocke  himselfe;  which  manner  of  morrie  behayioiir  did  greatly  hide 
fhe  blame  of  the  blemish.  Tea  further,  hia  life  and  courage  was  the 
more  commendable  in  him,  for  tliat  men  saw  that  notwithstanding 
bis  lamenesse,  be  refused  no  paine  nor  labour.  —  Non'm'a  Plutarch, 
Agesilaus,  p.  612,  ed.  1631.  Agesilaus  U.  was  king  of  Spai-ta  from 
398  to  361  B.C. 


Essay  X, 
p.  100,  fii'st  lioc.    "  The  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love  than  tliu  life 
of  man,"     Bncoii,  I  think,  always  uses  beholding. 

And  upon  this  occasion  her  majesty  expressed  a  gi-eat  sense  of  the 
loss  she  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  her  old  confessor,  father 
Phillips  J  who,  she  said,  always  told  her,  that  as  she  ought  to  continue 
firm  and  constJint  to  her  own  religion,  so  she  was  to  live  well  towaMs 
the  Protestants,  who  deserved  well  from  her,  and  to  whom  she  was 
Miolding. — Cu.bkndon'.  Mistoi-y  of  the  Rebellion,  etc., Hook  XT  IT. 
§  44,  yol.  Y.  p.  S4,  ed.  OxfoM,  1849. 

p.  100, 1.  9, 

Cleopatra  oftentimes  unarmed  Antonius,  and  enticed  him  to  her, 
making  him  lose  matters  of  great  importance,  and  very  needfull 
joumiea  to  come  and  be  dandled  with  her,  about  the  rivers  of  Ca- 
nobus  and  Taphosiris,  —  Noktq's  PlutaiMh,  Demetrius  wid  Antoniu), 
p.  951,  ed.  1631. 

p,  100,  1.  10,  —  Livy,  III.  33  :  — 

In  this  new  state  of  government,  Appius  was  the  man  that  bare 
the  greatest  stroke,  he  mled  the  rost  and  swaied  all  the  rest,  so 
highly  stood  he  in  grace  and  fevourwith  the  people. — Hoixand's 
Transl.  p.  109,  ed.  1600.     The  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  Virginia. 

p.  100,  I.  16.  — Seneca,  Ep.  I.  7,  §   11:   quoted  also  in  "Adv.  of 
Learning,"  I.  3,  g  G  ;  — 

For  it  is  a  speech  for  a  lover,  and  not  for  a  wi.^e  man.  Satis  mag- 
num alter  alteri  theatruin  sumus. 


Essay  XI. 
p.  104,  last  line.   "Illi  Mora  gravis  incubat,"  etc,     Jasper  Heywood 
translated  these  lines  of  the  second  act  of  "Thj'est«s"  as  fol- 
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to  Iiim  tlie  death,  tliat  when 
So  farre  abroade  lie  bruite  of  bim  is  blowue, 
That  knowiie  hee  is  to  much  to  other  men ; 
Departeth  yet  unto  himselft  unknowne. 

Sbkhca.     His  Tenne  Teagedies,  TranBlaied  into  Englysh. 
1581,  p.  37. 

p.  105,  1.  3.  "foj-  in  evil,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the  second 
not  to  can."  Can  is  now  used  only  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with 
the  sense  of  to  be  able,  though  formerly  it  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed with  the  same  sense  as  a  common  verb. 

p.  106,  last  lioe  but  one.  —  Compare  "Adv.  of  Learning,"  II.  23, 

Here  is  noted,  that  a  judge  were  better  be  a  briber  than  a 
l-espeeter  of  persona ;  for  a  corrupt  judge  olfendeth  cot  so  lightly  ag 

p.  107, 1.  12.—  Compare  "Adv.  of  Learning,"  IL  10,  §  1  :— 

So  that  it  is  uo  marvel  though  the  soul  so  placed  eiijoj'  no  rest,  if 
iJist  principle  he  true  tliat  Motus  rei-um  est  rapldos  estra  locum, 
placidus  in  loco. 

Essay  XII. 
p.  123,  1.  20.   ''popular."     Democratic.     He  was  "populnr"  once,  not 
who  had  acquired,  but  who  was  laying  himself  out  to  acquire, 
the  favor  of  the  people. 

Of  a  Senatour  he  became  popidar,  and  began  to  breake  his  mind, 
and  impart  bis  designes  unto  the  Magistrates  of  the  Commons ;  find- 
ing faultwith  the  NobiUtie,  and  complaining  of  them:  sollvciting  and 
inveagling  the  Commons,  to  cast  a  liking  and  favour  ttiward  himselfe. 
— HoLLANB.  Livy,  p.  224,  ed.  1600. 
See  also  note  to  Essay  XL VIII. 

p.  124, 1.  13.   "  like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the 
game  cannot  stir." 
KiTH.  — I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  will 

To  make  a  stcAe  of  me  amongst  these  wMes  ? 

Tlie  Taming  of  the  SkroB,  I.  1. 
"  She  means  to  say,  '  Do  you  intend  to  make  a  strumpet  of  me 
among  these  companions  P ' ;  but  the  expression  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  chess-term  of  stale-mate,  which  is  used  when  the 
game  is  ended  by  the  king  being  alone  and  unchecked,  and  then 
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forced  into  a  situifjon  fiom  wliich  lie  is  unable  to  move  -without 
going  into  check  This  la  a,  dishonorable  termination  to  the  adver- 
Bir^,  who  theiPby  loisi  the  game." — Douca.  Illustrationa  of 
kJMlcip''me  2d  cd  p  102 

Essay  XIII. 
p.  127,  1.  3.  — Ph^r.  in.  12.  A  good  story  is  told  in  "Apopb- 
thegms,"  203,  in  which,  au  allusion  to  this  fable  is  brought  in :  — 
When  peace  was  i-enewed  with  die  French  in  England,  divers  of 
the  great  counsellors  ivei-e  presented  from  the  French  with  jewels. 
The  Loifl  Howard  was  omitted.  Whereupon  tlie  King  said  to  him ; 
My  Lord,  how  haps  it  that  you  have  not  a  jewel  as  well  as  the  rest? 
My  Lord  anewered  ftgain,  (alluding  to  the  fabie  in  ^sop ;)  Non  sum 
ffallns,  itaque  non  reperi  gmnraam. 

p.  127,  1.  30.  —  See  Timon'a  speech  to  the  Athenians  as  given  by  Plu- 

My  Lords  of  Athens,  I  have  a  little  yard  at  my  house  where  (here 
groweth  a  figge  tree,  on  the  which  many  citizens  have  hanged  them- 
selves :  and  because  I  meane  to  make  some  building  on  the  place,  I 
thought  good  to  let  you  ail  understand  it,  that  before  the  fi^e  tree 
be  cut  downe,  if  any  of  you  be  desperate,  you  may  there  in  time 
goe  hang  yourselves.  —  Uokth's  Plutarch,  Antonius,  p.  943,  ed. 
1631. 

Compare  "Timon  of  Athens,"  V.  1,  vol.  VL  p.  571,  ed.  Dyce, 
1864  X  — 
Tim. — I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close. 

That  mine  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 

And  shortly  must  I  fell  it ;  tell  my  friends. 

Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 

Erom  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 

To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 

Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 

And  hang  liimself. 

p.  128,  1.  11.  — Rom.  IX.  3.     In  llie  "Adv.  of  Learning,"  IL  20,  S 
7,  the  same  passage  is  alluded  to :  — 

But  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  there  never  was  any  philosophy, 
religion,  or  other  disdpliue,  which  did  so  plainly  and  bigUy  exalt  the 
good  which  is  communicative,  and  depress  the  good  which  is  private 
and  particular,  as  the  Holy  Faith;  well  declaring  that  it  was  the 
same  God  that  gave  the  Christian  law  to  men,  who  gave  those  laws 
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of  natnre  to  inanimate  creatures  that  we  spoke  of  before ;  for  we 
read  l3iat  the  elected  saints  of  God  have  wished  themsehes  anathe- 
matized and  razed  out  of  tlic  book  of  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of  diarity 
and  infinite  fecliiig  of  ci 


Essay  XTV. 
p.  134, 1.  20.   p.  lii,  1.  8.   "insolency."     Trench  ("  Glossary  ")  gives 
tlie  following  lucid  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  word :  — 

The  "  insolent"  is  properly  no  more  than  the  unuanal.  This,  as 
the  violation  of  tlie  fixed  law  and  order  of  souietf,  ia  commonly 
offensive,  even  as  it  indicates  a  mind  willing  to  offend ;  and  thus 
"insolent"  has  acquired  its  present  meaning. 

For  dittie  and  amorons  Ode  I  finde  Sir  Walter  Rawleygh'a  vayne 
most  loftie,  insolent,  and  pasMonate.  — Pdttenham,  The  Arte  of 
English  Poesie,  (1589)  lih.  I.  ch.  xxxi.  vol.  I.  p.  51,  Haslewood'a 
reprint. 

p.  134,1.  23.  "surcharge  of  expense."  Overeharge,  excessive  bur- 
den. The  following  quolation  from  Blackstone's  "  Commenta- 
ries," III.  287,  illusti-ates  Bacon's  use  of  the  word:  — 

Anotlier  disturbance  of  common  is  by  surcharc/mg  it ;  or  putting 
more  cattle  therein  than  the  pasture  and  herbage  will  sustain,  or  the 
party  hatii  a  right  to  do. 

This  woi-d  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Essay  XXXIIL 
p.  355, 1.  20. 

Essay  XV. 
p.  139,  I.  11.  —  Virg.  yEji.  IV.  179.     Quoted  in  "Adv.  of  Leaniicg," 
11.  4,  §  4;  — 

In  heathen  poesy  we  see  the  exposition  of  fables  dotii  fall  out 
sometimes  with  great  felicity;  as  in  the  fable  that  the  giants  being 
overthrown  in  their  war  against  the  gods,  the  Earth  their  mother  in 
revenge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame : 

lUflm  terra  parens,  etc., 
expounded  that  when  princes  and  monarchs  have  suppressed  actual 
and  open  rebels,  then  the  malignity  of  people  (which  is  the  mother 
of  rebellion)  doth  bring  forth  libels  and  slanders  and  t 
tiie  states,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  rebellion,  but  mo 

In  the  "  History  of  King  Henry  VII."  Bacon  wrote :  — 
Hereupon  presently  came  forth  swarms  and  vollies  of  libeh 
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are  tlie  gusts  of  liberty  of  speeeb  restrained,  and  the  females  of  sedi- 
tion,) containing  bitter  inyeftives  against  die  King  and  some  of  the 
counsel.  — Works,  VI,  153. 

p.  141, 1.  21.  "mnltis  utile  bellum."  In  his  tract"  Of  tbeTi-ne  Great- 
ness of  the  Kingdom  of  Britain,"  Bacon  makes  a  different  appli- 
cation of  this  quotation :  — 

For  it  is  necessary  in  a  state  that  shall  grow  and  inlarge,  that 
there  be  that  composition  wliicli  the  poet  speaketh  of,  MuUis  utile 
belkim;  iui  ill  eonditJon  of  a  state  {no  queation)  if  it  be  meant  of  a 
civil  war,  as  it  was  spoken ;  but  a  condition  proper  to  a  state  that 
shall  increase,  if  it  be  taken  of  a  foreign  war  For  except  there  be  a 
spur  in  the  state  lliat  shall  excite  and  prick  them  on  to  war"  they  wdl 
but  keep  their  own,  and  seek  no  further  —  W  Oiks   VII   59 

p.  143, 1.  14.  —  In  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  Democntus  to 
the  Header,  vol.  I.  p.  120,  ed.  New  lork  ISb-)  ii  this  pis 
sage  — 

The  Low  Countr  es  t,e  e  Uy  1  ^  c  tbicc  itiL-s  at  least  for  ne  Df 
oura  and  those  far  more  i  oj  ulo  s  lal  nth  and  what  i  the  cause 
but  t  e  nl  try  and  6xc«lle  ey  all  mxnner  of  trades '  Theur 
commerce  wh  cb  s  ma  taned  by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen  so 
n  a  y  ex  e  le  t  channel  male  by  art  and  opportune  haTens  to 
which  the  bu  Id  the  c  t  ea  all  wh  ch  we  have  in  hke  measure  or 
at  least  maj  have  But  thou  ch  efest  loadstone  which  draws  all 
manner  of  on  merce  and  me  cha  d  se  which  maintains  their  present 
estate  s  not  fert  1  tj  of  so  1  but  nd  stij  that  enn  heth  them  the 
gold  mines  of  Peru  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare  with  them 
They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  theii  own  wme  nor  oil  oi 
scarce  any  com  gi'owing  in  those  United  Provinces  httle  or  no 
wood,  tin,  lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or  metal ;  and  yet 
Hungaiy,  Transylvania,  that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  England, 
cannot  compare  with  them. 

p.  143,  L  19. —  Compare  "Apophthegms,"  252;  — 

Mr.  Bettingham  used  to  say;  Tliai  ricTiss  were  H!ce  muck ;  inhen  it 
lay  irpmi  an  heap,  it  gave  but  a  stendi  mid  iU  odour;  but  when  it  was 
spread  upon  the  ground,  then  it  was  came  of  much  fruit. 

p.  143,1.  21.    "usury." 

Tliere  were  also  made  good  and  poUtic  laws  that  Parliament 
against  usury,  which  ia  the  bastard  use  of  money ;  and  against  unlaw- 
fiil  chievances  and  exchanges,  which  is  bastard  usury.  — Bistwy  of 
M<ig  Hemij  VII,     Works,  VI.  87. 
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p.  143,  1,  21.  "pasturages."  See  "History  of  King  Henry  VII." 
Works,  VI.  93:  "Inclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  moi-e 
fretjuent,"  etc.  Tliis  passage  is  directly  referred  to  in  Essay 
XXIX.  p.  808, 1.  19. 

Id  1597  Bacon  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Comraona 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  said :  — 

For  ectlosure  of  grounds  brings  depopulation,  which  brings  forth 
first  idleness,  secondly  decay  of  tillage,  thirdly  subversion  ol'  houses 
and  deci-ease  of  charity  and  diavge  to  the  poor's  maintenance, 
fourthly  the  impoverishing  the  state  of  the  realm.  — Spedding's  Let^ 
iers  and  Life  of  Francis  Bacon,  vol.  II.  p,  82. 

p,  144, 1,  2.  —  Hom.  11. 1.  398.  The  fable  alluded  to  is  in  "  Adv.  of 
Learning,"  11.  4,  §  4 :  ■ — ■ 

So  in  the  fable  tliat  the  rest  of  the  gods  having  conspired  to  bind 
Jupiter,  Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  Ui  his  aid: 
espounded  that  monarchies  need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  abso- 
luteness by  mighty  subjects,  as  long  as  by  wisdom  they  keep  the 
hearcs  of  the  people,  who  will  be  aure  to  come  ia  oa  their  side. 
In  Homer  it  ia  Thetis,  not  Pallas,  who  calls  in  Briareus. 

p.  144, 1.  25.  "  brave," !?.  (.  To  assume  ostentatiously,  parade,  p.  354, 
1.  23.  "  brave,"  adj.  Fine.  p.  144, 1.  8 ;  p.  390,  1.  15.  "  brav- 
ely," Finery ;  hence  ostentation,  display,  bravado,  p.  105,  1.  21. 
p.  268,  1.  7.     p.  536, 1,  6.     p.  558,  L  1. 

I  do  not  very  clearly  trace,  says  Trench  ("Glossary"),  by  what 
steps  "  brave "  obtained  the  meaning  of  showy,  gaody,  rieb,  which 
once  it  so  freciuently  had,  in  addition  to  that  Lneaiiing  which  it  still 
retains. 

If  he  chance  to  appear  in  clothes  above  his  rank,  it  is  to  grace 
some  great  man  with  his  service ;  and  then  he  bUishoth  at  his  own 
bravei'y. — Fullek.  The  Boly  State,  bk.  II.  ch.  18,  p.  lOS,  ed. 
1841. 

His  clothes  were  neither  brave  nor  base,  but  comely.  —  Fuller. 
Tlie  Holy  State,  bk.  IV.  ch.  10,  p.  270,  ed.  1841. 

Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave,  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths  with  eqnal  lustre,  not  omit- 
ting ceremonies  of  braoei-y  in  the  infamy  of  his  nature.  —  Snt  T. 
Bkowne.    Sydriotaphia,  ch.  V.  vol.  HI.  p.  494,  ed.  Pickering. 
With  scarfs,  and  faiis,  and  double  change  oibravery. 

The  Taming  oftlie  Shrew,  IV.  3. 
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"  It  is  remarkable  that  Shakespeare  appears  to  use  this  sabatan- 
tive  always  in  this  seose  only :  though  he  uses  the  adjective 
hrave,  not  only  for  fine,  but  more  often  in  its  present  signi- 
fication, for  courageous ;  wiiile  in  the  Bible  neither  substantive 
nor  adjective  is  used  at  all  in  the  modern  sense.  Tjie  adverb 
hrimtely,  for  Jinely,  splendidly  (of  dress),  occurs  in  Judith,  X.  4." 
—  Wordsworth.     S/iakespeare  and  the  Bibh,  p.  31. 

14,   I.  9.  — In  the  "History  of  Knig  Henry  VII.,"   Works,   VI. 
153.  Bacon  writes,  alter  the  execution  of  Staulev,  Lord  Chain- 


was  I    1  111  I  rywh  wh   b  th  1        ra  d    tli 

K    K       h      m  1     1  te  tlia  i        F      hi    d    q  Is 

1  h  i     p  t  a  gl         nest      dp;  i 

p.  144,  1.  1(.  —  Bacon  httd  written  otherwise  of  Hope,  in  "Medita- 
tionea  Sacrse,"  "  Of  Earthly  Hope,"  1597:  — 

And  therefore  it  was  an  idle  fiction  of  the  poets  to  make  Hope  the 
antidote  of  hiiniaii  diseases,  because  it  mitigates  the  pain  of  theiu ; 
whereas  it  is  in  fact  an  inflammation  and  exasperation  of  them  rather, 
innltiplying  and  making  them  break  out  afresh.  — Works,  VII.  248. 

p.  145, 1.  7.  —  Suot.  Jtd.   Oces.  77.     Quoted  in  "  Adv.  of  Learoiag," 
I.  7,  §12:  — 

Upon  occasion  that  some  spake  what  a  strange  resolution  it  was  in 
Lucius  Sylla  to  resign  his  dictature,  he  scoffing  at  lum  at  his  own 
advantage  answered.  Thai  Sj/Ua  coiiM  not  skill  of  letters,  and  there- 
fore  kneiP  not  koto  to  dictate.  —  Apoph.  135. 

Essay  XVI. 
p.  155,  I.  3.  —  "  Adv.  of  Learning,"  IL  6,  §  1  :  — 

There  never  was  miracle  wrought  by  God  to  convert  an  atheist, 
because  the  light  of  nature  might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  God. 

p.  15.5, 1.  4.    "  couvince."     To  refute. 

p.  155, 1.  13.   "four  mutable  elements,"  etc. 

Aristoldea  of  Stagira,  the  Bonne  of  Nichom,adhus,  hath  put  down 
for  Principles  these  three,  to  wit,  a  certaine  forme  called  Enieleeliia, 
Matter,  and  Privation ;  for  Elements,  foure,  and  for  a  fiilh  Quintes- 
sence, the  heavenly  bodie  which  is  immutable, — Hollahd's  Plu- 
tarch's Morals,  p.  662,  ed.  1657. 
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p.  156,  1.  19. 

Some  of  the  Philosoplvers,  and  namely,  Diagoras  of  the  Isle  of 
Melos,  Theodorus  tlie  ("jirKnaian,  aiid  Euemo'us  of  Tegea,  held  reeo- 
lutely,  that  there  were  no  gods. — Holtjkd's  Plutarch's  Morals, 
p.  664,  ed.  1657. 

Essay  XVII. 
p.169,1.17.    "civil."    " civility,"  p.  4i2, 1.  5.     Literally,  citizen-like  : 
hence  orderly,  reiiued,  and,  a&   applied  to  actions,  becoming. 
Essay  XLVIII.  p.  466, 1.  3. 

Tliia  is  like  to  be  a  night  of  as  civil  business  as  I  have  ktioivn  a 
great  while.  —  Otway's  Friendship  in  Fashion,  IV.  1,  vol.  II,  p.  63, 
eO.  Thornton. 

A  civil  opinion,  i.e.  received.     "  Adv.  of  Learning,"  bk.   II. 

"Works,  III.  881.     A  civil  estate,  i.e.  condition  as  member  of 

»  Ad       f  Learning,"  bk.  L  Works,  III.  262.     A 

I  m  who  fulfilled  all  the  duties  and  obliga- 

t        fl  f   m  I     p     tion  as  a  "  civis,"  and  bis  relatione  to 

h       h  b         f    h         oivitas     to  which  he  belonged,  and 

ci    I  ff    b     CO  d  in     Inch  those  vrere  recogi  zed  and  ob- 

d      rh     I     1        u      of  the  word  is  now  almost,  if  not 

entirely,  goi^e.  —  Tkenoh      Glossary 

As  for  the  Scythian  wandeimg  Homades  temples  sorted  not  with 
their  condition,  as  wanting  both  ctvltty  and  settledness  — Fdlibb. 
The  Eol>/ State,  hk.  in   cb   2i  p   211   ed   London   1841. 

A  man  wonld  think  that  ctvthfy  wholesome  laws  learning  and 
eloquence,  synods,  and  Churchmaint^nance  (that  we  speak  of  no 
more  things  of  this  kind)  should  be  as  safe  as  a  sanctuary,  and  out 
of  shot,  as  they  say  that  no  man  wo  dd  lift  up  iiiB  heel  no,  nor  dog 
move  his  tongue  against  the  motioners  of  them  For  by  the  first 
[civility]  we  are  distinguished  Irom  brute  beasts  led  with  sensuality. 
—  Bible.     1611.     TJte  Tiatslaio  s  to  IlieEeadei 

p.  169, 1.  25.  "engines."  Ingtnc  oi  engine  wa  used  ly  our  old  writ- 
ere  to  designate  a  skilful  conintance  whethei  m  the  form  of  an 
arliflce  or  stratagem  or  of  a  wejpon  instrum»»nt  or  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. In  the  formei  sense  it  is  used  in  the  te'^t  i.e.  devices. 
Walkee.     Grit.  Exam.,  &e.  I.  102. 
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Essay  XVin. 
..  194,1.  3. 

Get  the  language  (in  part)  witlioiit  wliicli  key  thou  slialt  unlock 
little  of  moment.  —Fuller.     The  Holy  State,  III.  i,  %  2. 

:  195,  1.  14.   "  adamant."    In  M;irston'a  "  What  you  Will,"  one  of  the 
p^ges,  in  describing  the  nature  of  his  master,  say;', — 

Ilee  keepea  rose  *3  his  adaiaant  to  draw  mettell.  —  Act  III.  sc.  1, 


KSSAY  XIX. 

p.  200,  1.  2;). 

It  is  reported  that  King  Aleccmder  tie  (ri-eat,  hearing  Anaxardius 
the  Philosopher  discoursing  and  mabtaining  this  Position :  That  there 
were  worlds  innumerable,  fell  a  weeping,  and  wlmn  liia  friends  and 
familiars  about  him  asked  what  he  ailed.  Have  I  not  (quoth  he) 
good  cause  to  weep,  that  being  aa  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
■worlds,  r  am  not  yet  the  Lord  of  one.  —  HollattoN  Plutarch's  Mor- 
als, p.  121,  ed.  1657. 

p.  201,1.  17.  — Not  Tacitua,  but  Sallust.  BeU.  Jug.  c.  113.  The 
passage  is  righlly  referred  to  S»llust  in  "  Adv.  of  Learning,"  II. 
22,  §5  L  — 

Sallust  noteth  that  it  is  usual  foi-  kings  to  desire  contradictories. 

p.  202,  I.  II,  "precedent."  Precedinj,  previous.  But  in  Baton's 
time  this  word  had  tlie  meaninjr  of  "  original." 

If  you  aslc  what  they  [the  Translators]  had  before  them ;  truly  it 
was  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Greek  of  the  New. 
These  are  the  two  golden  pipes,  or  ratlier  conduits,  wherethrough 
the  olivebranches  empty  tliemaelves  into  the  golJ.  St.  Augustine 
calleth  them  precedeid,  or  original  tongues ;'  St.  Hierome,  fountains. 
— Bible.     1611.     The  I^-anslators  to  theBeader. 

p.  203,  I.  25.    "  my  History  of  King  Henry  VII.,"  etc. 

He  kept  a  strait  liand  on  his  nobility,  and  chose  rather  to  advance 
clergymen  and  lawyei-s,  which  were  more  obsequious  to  him,  but  had 
less  interest  in  the  people ;  which  made  for  his  absoluteness,  but  not 
for  his  safety.  Insomuch  as  I  am  persuaded  it  was  one  of  tlie  causes 
of  his  troublesome  reign.  For  that  his  nobles,  though  they  were 
loyal  and  obedient,  yet  did  not  cooperate  with  him,  but  let  every 
man  go  his  own  way.  — History  of  King  Henry  VII.     Works,  VI. 
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NOTES.  697 

I.  204, 1.  3,  "  For  theiv  merclianta,  they  are  vena  porta  "  Upon  thia 
phrase,  writes  Mr.  Spedding  (Works,  VI  422  note)  wbich 
occurs  two  or  three  times  in  Bacon  (see  foi  instance  the  "  His- 
tory of  King  Henry  VII.,"  Works,  VI.  172,  "being  a  king  tliat 
loved  wealth  and  treasure,  he  could  not  enduie  to  have  trade 
sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue  in  the  gate  vein  which  dis- 
peyxeth  thai  blood")  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  ioUowmg 
characteristic  note :  — 

"The  mataphov,"  he  writea,  "is  historieally  euriouB;  for  no  one 
would  Lave  used  it  since  the  discovery  of  tlie  drculation  of  tlie 
blood  and  of  the  kcteala.  But  in  Bacon's  time  it  was  supposed  that 
the  cbylu  was  taken  up  by  the  veins  -which  converge  to  tlie  vena 
ptn-la.  The  latter  hninediately  divides  into  branches,  and  ultimately 
into  four  ramifications,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Uver,  ao  that  it  lias  been  compared  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  giving  off  roots  at  one  extremity  and  branches  at  the  other. 
Bacon's  meaning  therefore  is,  that  commerce  concentrates  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  in  order  to  tlieir  redistribution.  The  heart 
which  receives  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  and  brings  it  into 
contact  with  tlie  external  air,  and  then  redistributes  it  everywhere, 
would  I  think  have  uken  the  place  of  the  wenajsorta,  after  Harvey's 
discovery  had  become  knolvn ;  especially  as  the  latter  is  a  mere  con- 
duit, and  not  a  source  of  motion," 


EssAi'  XX. 
p.  210,  I.  20.  — The  MS.  add-  '■  which  hath  tourned  Metis  the  wife  to 
Afetis  tlie  misti'esse,  that  is  Councella  of  State  to  which  Piinces 
are  [solemlj3  marryed,  to  Cuuiicells  of  gracious  peraous  recom- 
mended chiefly  by  [flattery  and]  affection."  Mr.  Spedding,  in 
hi^  note  (Works,  VI.  p.  555),  remarks: 

The  word  "  Solemly"  has  a  line  drawn  through  it,  and  the  words 
"  Hattciy  and"  are  inserted  between  the  liues  in  Bacon's  hand. 

p.  211,  I.  r>. 

Aliout  this  time  the  King  called  unto  his  Privy  Counsel  John 
Morton  and  Rifhard  Foxe,  tlie  one  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  other  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  vigilant  men  and  secret,  and  such  as  kept  watch  with  him 
almost  upon  all  men  else.  —  History  of  King  Henry  VII.  Works, 
VI.  40. 

p.  212,  ].  12.  — '^Apophthegms,"  105:  — 

Alonso  of  Arigou  was  wont  to  say  of  himself,   TJiat   he  was  it 
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great  necromancer,  Jor  fhat  he  used  to  ask  counsel  of  tlie  de.ad:  mnan- 
ing  of  tooks. 

p.  212,  1.  13.  "Books  wiil  speak  plain  when  counaeliora  hlanek,"  i.e. 
flincli.  This  word  is  used  iti  the  sense  to  avoid  or  evade  in 
Essay  XXVI.  p.  274,  I.  2,  and  also  in  tlie  "  History  of  King 
Henry  VII." :  — 

It  seemed)  tlie  judges  of  that  tjme  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing 
to  admit  Ifa  and  Ande  to  qualify  words  of  treason ;  whereby  every 
man  might  express  his  malice,  and  blanch  his  danger. -—Works, 
VI.  151. 

And  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  "  Adv.  of  Learning,"  Works, 
in.  414:  — 

The   second   Is   concerning   the   exposition   and    explication   of 
authors,  which  resteth  in  annotations  and  eomraentaries ;  wherein  it 
is  over  uBiial  to  blanch  the  obecure  places,  and  discourse  upon  the 
,Mn. 
The  word  occui's  in  Chapman's  "  Homer  " ;  — 

Hector,  you  know,  applause 
Of  humour  hath  bene  farre  fi-om  me ;  nor  fits  it,  or  m  warre. 
Or  in  afiaii-es  of  Court,  a  man  imploid  in  pubheke  care. 
To  blanch  things  further  then  the  truth,  or  flatter  any  powre. 

Iliad,  Xn.  220,  p.  164,  ed.  1611  or  1G12. 

Also  blench  in  "  Meiisnre  for  Measure,"  IV.  5  ;  — 

Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister. 

p.  212, 1.  26.  "Hoc  ngere."  The  phrase  is  explained  in  Phitarch:  — 
But  hereby  appeareth  plainely,  how  king  Numa  did  wisely  or- 
daine  all  other  ceremonies  concerning  devotion  to  the  gods,  and 
speeially  this  custome  which  he  established,  to  bring  tlie  people  to 
religion.  For  wlien  -flie  magistrates,  bishops,  priestes,  or  other 
reli^ous  ministers  goe  about  any  divine  service,  or  matter  of  reli- 
gion, an  herauld  ever  goeth  before  them,  crying  out  aloud.  Hoc  age  i 
as  to  say,  do  this,  or  mind  this. — Nokth's  Transl.  Goriolanus, 
p.  234,  ed.  1031. 

p.  213, 1.  17.  "will  sing  him  a  song  of  placebo:"  the  Vesper  hymn  for 
the  dead. 

Pope  Sixtas's  Breviary  says,  "Ad  ^ 
Antiphona,  placebo  Domino  in  regiom 
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Essay  XXI. 
p.  218,  i.  S.    "  Sibylla's  offer."     Compare  "Adv.  of  Learning,"  II.  23, 
§28. 

Essj-Y  xxn. 

p.  221,1.  1.    "cunning," 

Tlie  fact,  writes  Treiieli  ("  Glossary  "),  that  so  manj  words  im- 
plying kuowledge,  art,  akill,  obtain  in  course  of  time  a  secondary 
meaning  of  crooked  knowledge,  art  which  has  degenerated  intfl  arti- 
fice, skill  used  only  to  circumvent,  which  meanings  partially  or  alto- 
gether put  out  of  use  their  primary,  is  a  mournful  witness  to  the  way 
in  which  mtellectual  gifts  ai-e  too  commonly  misapplied.  Thus,  tiiere 
was  a  tuue  when  the  Latin  "  dolus  "  required  the  epithet  "  malus,"  aa 
often  as  it  signified  a  treacherous  or  fraudful  device ;  but  it  was  soon 
able  to  drop  tliis  as  superfluous,  and  to  stand  by  itself.  The  word 
"  cunning"  has  gone  the  same  downward  course;  indeed,  as  early  as 
Lord  Bacon,  who  says,  "  We  take  canning  for  a  sinister,  or  crooked  , 
wisdom,"  it  had  acquu'ed  what  is  now  its  only  acceptation ;  but  not 
then,  nor  till  long  after,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  more  honorable  use. 
How  honorable  that  use  Bometinies  was,  the  following  quotation  will 
testify :  — 

"I  believe  that  all  these  Persons  [ia  the  Godhead]  are  even  in 
power  and  in  cumiing  and  in  might,  full  of  grace  and  of  all  good- 
ness."—Foxb.  The  Book  of  Maiiyrs.  Confession  of  Faith,  by 
WiUutm  Thorpe, 

This  Booke  enlJtuled  a  Collection  of  Entrees,  eontayneth  the 
forme  and  maner  of  good  pleading,  wliich  is  a  great  purt  of  the  cun- 
ning of  the  Law  of  England.  —  Eabtell.  Enlnes.  To  the  Reader, 
ed.  1S96. 

p.  224,  1.  8. — In  the  "Promus  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies" 
(Works,  VII.  197)  ia  this  note,  descriptive  of  the  characters  of 
some  mea:  — 

Cunning  in  the  humours  of  persons,  and  not  in  the  conditions  of 


p.  224,  1.  1 1.  "  they  are  good  but  in  their  own  alley."  Under  "  Bowl- 
Alley,"  or  "  Bowliiig-Alley,"  Nares  (''  Glossary  ")  gives  "  A 
covered  space  for  the  game  of  bowls,  instead  of  a  bowling- 
green."  He  quotes  "  Whether  it  he  in  open  wide  places,  or  in 
close  allies,  —  the  ehusing  of  ihe  bowle  is  the  greatest  cunning." 
—  G.  Makkham.     C'ounbry  Contentmenis,  p,  58. 
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fiOO  NOTES. 

p.  226,  1.  16.  "The  turning  of  the  cat  in  tlie  pan."  To  change  sides 
or  parties ;  aiippoaud  originally  to  liave  bKen  to  turu  cate  or  ca&e 
in  paQ.  T— Grose's  "Dictionary,"  etc.  ed.  1796.  It  afipears  lo 
Lave  been  a  common  saying.  —  It  ocuurs  in  "  Damon  and 
Pith  i  as  " :  — 

Damon  smiltters  as  well  as  lie,  of  oraftie  pilosophie, 
And  can  timiite  cat  in  t]ie  pajiiie  very  pretily. 

Dojjsley's  Old  Plays,  I.  20fi,  ed.  1825. 

p.  227, !.  1 6,  "  walking  in  Paul's."  The  Elizabethan  literature  abounds 
in  allu-fions  to  the  common  use  of  tbe  nave  of  old  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  LoLidon,  as  a  constant  place  of  resort  for  business 
and  amusement  by  the  men  about  town,  especially  of  the  baser 
sort  Advertisements  were  ported  upon  the  pillars,  bargains 
made,  politics  discussed,  and  there  serving  men  and  retainers  out 
of  place  sought  new  masiers.  A  Westminster  woman,  a  Paul's 
man,  and  a  Smithfield  horse  enjoyed  similar  reputations.  — 
Decker's  GalPt  Hornbook,  2,  95,  ed.  Nott,  1812.  Eable'b 
Microeotmography,  116,  ed.  Bliss,  1811.  Nash's  Pierce  Pen- 
niless, 42,  Shake  •■pea  i*  Society's  Eeprint.  Bl',n  Jonson's  Ev- 
ery Man  out  of  His  Hnmour,  Act  III.  Nakes,  Glossary. 
White's  Skaleapeaie,  VI  533. 

p.  227,  1.  23.  "  resoi  Is  and  f^lls  "  Lat.  ppriodos  et  paiisns.  "  Eesort " 
ia  appai'ently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  "pring  or  fuDntain.  The 
phi-ase  "resoLtf  and  falh"is  well  illustiated  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Fullei's  "The  Holy  State,"  XL  10,  p.  83,  ed. 
London,  1841:  — 

Mr.  Perkins  was  bom   [in]  the  first  —  and  died  the  last  —  year 
of  Queen  Elizab«tii;  so  tliat  his  life  streamed  in  eqaal  length  with 
her  reign,  and  they  both  had  their/oimisi/w  and  falls  togetlier. 
The  word  "resort"  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
"Adv.  of  Learning,  II.  2,  §  ^  r  — 

But  such  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  as  He  doth  hang  the 
greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest  ivii-es,  Maxima  i  Mininas  suspend- 
ens,  it  comes  therefore  to  pass,  that  such  hist,ories  do  rather  set  forth 
the  pomp  of  business  than  the  ti-ue  and  inward  resorts  thereof. 
In  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  "  De  Augraentis,"  II.  7,  the 
last  clause  is  given  "  quam  eorum  veroa  fomites  et  texturas  sub- 
tiliores."  —  Woi'ks,  I.  507.     The  true  reading  is  probably  "fen- 
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KOTES.  601 

t«3 "  for  "  fomiles."     The  thought  expressed  in  the  Essay  oc- 
curs again  in  tlie  "  Adv.  of  Learning,"  II.  iS,  §  30  :  — 

If  we  observe,  we  shall  find  two  differing  kinds  of  sufSeiency,  in 
managiqg  of  business :  some  can  make  use  of  occasions  aptly  and 
dexterously,  but  plot  little ;  some  can  urge  and  pursue  tlieir  owne 
plots  well,  but  cannot  accommodate  nor  take  in ;  either  of  which  is 
very  iniperfeef  without  tlie  other. 


p.  239,  1.  ).  — Coinp.  "Adv.  of  Leai'ning,"  II.  23.  §  8:  — 

For  many  ai'e  wise  in  tlieir  own  ways  that  are  weak  for  govera- 
ment  or  couubuI  ;  like  ants,  which  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but 
very  hurtrul  for  the  garden. 

p.  2S9,  1.  20.  "  prefer  before."  To  make  superior  to,  promote.  The 
verb  to  prefer  was  defined  to  mean  to  recommend.  But  it 
implied  something  more.  It  was  I'ather  to  transfer  or  hand 
over.  In  the  Dedicatioix  of  the  fii-st  edition  of  the  Essays  to  hia 
brother  Anthony,  Baeon  wrote  thus:  — 

Since  they  [the  Essays]  would  not  stay  with  their  master,  but 
would  needs  travaile  abroad,  I  have  prefcrreA  them  to  you  that  are 
neat  my  selfe,  dedicating  thew,  such  as  they  are,  to  our  love,  etc. 

His  [Lord  Cottingston'sJ  mother  was  a  Stafford,  nearly  allied  to 
Sir  Edward  Stafford ;  by  whom  this  gentleman  was  brought  up,  and 
by  him  Tecmnmended  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  prefeii-ed  him  to  Sir 
Charles  ComewailiB,  when  he  went  ambassador  into  Spain.  —  Ciar- 
ENDON.  History,  etc.  Book  XIIL  §  30,  voh  V.  p.  171,  ed.  Oxford, 
1849. 

Essay  XXIT. 
p.  246,  1.  19. 

Whilst  on  the  one  hand  innovation  on  settled  law  is  to  be  avoided, 
yet  those  who  are  fiuniiiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the  common  law 
has  been  built  up  and  declared  by  judicial  resolutions  will  be  aware 
that  the  mere  lateness  of  time  at  which  a  principle  baa  become  estab- 
lished is  not  a  strong  argument  against  its  soundness,  if  notliing  has 
been  previously  decided  inconsistent  with  it,  and  if  It  be  in  itself 
consistent  with  legal  analogies. —Judgment  in  Gosling  v.  Veley, 
7  Queen's  Bench,  441  (1847).  Nickells  o.  Athevstone,  10  Queen's 
Bench,  950  (1847). 
Nay  it  is  even  true  as  Loi'd   Brtcon  remarks  in  the  test  that  "  a 
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fi'Oward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  a 
vation ;  anci  rhey  that  leveience  too  mucii  old  times, 


Essay  XXV. 

p.  267,  i.  11.  —  The  conjunction  ■' because"  is  used  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  now  quite  obsolete,  in  the  quotation  from  Matthew  on 
p.  267,  note.  Bishop  Lowth  quotes  this  passage  fi'om  Bacon. 
Dr.  Wordsworth  writes  that  he  has  not  discovered  any  parallel 
to  it  in  Shakespeare. —  Shakespeare  and  the  BiUe,  p.  24. 

p.  268,  1.  7.  "Yet  beware  of  being  too  material,"  that  is,  says  Mr. 
Spedding,  of  keeping  too  close  to  the  my.ttcr. 

Essay  XXVI. 
p.  273,  I.  9.    "  prospective."     Ti'ench  ("  Glossary  ")  under  title  "  Per- 

" Telescope"  and  "microscope"  are  both  aa  old  as  Miltott;  but 
for  a  loDg  while  •'perspeetiTe"  (glass  being  sometimes  oudei-stood, 
and  sometimes  expressed)  did  tlie  work  of  these.  Oar  present  use 
of  "  perspective  "  does  not,  I  suppose,  date  farther  back  than  Dryden. 

While  -we  loot  for  incorruptioii  in  the  heavens,  we  find  they  are 
hut  like  the  earth ;  —  durable  in  their  main  bodies,  alterable  in  their 
parts ;  whereof,  beside  comets  and  new  stars,  per^eeUvea  begin  to 
tell  tales,  and  the  spots  that  wander  about  the  sun,  with  Phaeton's 
favour,  would  make  clear  conviction.  —  Sm  T.  Bbownb.  Hydriotor 
phia,  cb.  V.  vol.  III.  p.  494,  ed.  Pickering. 

Perspective  glasses,  says  Mr.  Wright,  in  bis  excellent  edition 
of  the  Essays,  were  apparently  used  to  produce  the  same  solid 
appearance  as  tbe  modern  stereoscope. 

Essay  XXVII.     ■ 

p.  281,1.  19.   "privadoe^'     Intimate  tuends  i»\orite3.     The  Duchess 

of  Burgundy,  after  instructing  Perkin  Waibeek  in  bis  part, 

Sent  him  uninonn  into  Pirtugal  with  the  Lady  Brampton,  an 
English  lady  (thit  embaiked  foi  Poitggil  at  that  time),  widi  some 
privado  of  her  own  to  h'ive  an  e\e  upon  him.  —  History  of  King 
Emii-y  VII.,  Woiks,  VI    U  6 

p.   283,  1.    1.    "  nephews."     Grandsons.     Eestriiined   in   the   present 
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use  to  the  son  of  a  brother  or  a  sister ;  hut  formerly  of  much 
laxer  use,  a  grandson,  or  eveu  a  remoter  lineal  descendant,  — 
Trench.      Glo$$ary. 

The  warts,  black  moles,  spots,  and  freckles  of  fathers,  not  appear- 
ing at  all  on  their  own  children's  skin,  be^n  afterwards  to  put  forth 
and  shew  themselyes  in  their  neplimoB,  to  wit,  the  children  of  their 
sons  and  nephews.  —  Holland.  Plutarch's  Morals,  p,  457,  ed. 
1657. 

Essay  XXVIII. 
p.  283,  1.  4.  "  Duke  Cliarles  the  Hardy."  When  used  of  persons, 
"  hardy "  means  always  now  enduring,  indifferent  to  fatigue, 
hunger,  thirst,  beat,  cold,  and  the  like.  But  it  had  once  a  far 
more  prevailing  sense  of  bold,  whicli  now  only  remains  to  it  in 
connection  with  things,  as  we  should  still  speak  of  a  "  hardy," 
meaning  thereby  a  bold,  assertion;  tliou);h  never  now  of  a 
"liardy,"  if  we  intended  a  biild  or  daring  person.  In  respect 
of  the  quotation  from  the  test,  the  reader  must  hear  in  mind 
Bacon's  Charles  the  Hardy  is  Charles  le  T&m&raire,  or  Cbailes 
the  Bold,  as  we  alway-  style  him  now.  —  Tkench.     Glossary. 

p.  283, 1.  11.  "  PythajiOras."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  "Pseudoxia 
Epidemica,"  bk.  I.  ch.  IV.  vol,  II.  p.  203,  et  seq.,  ed.  Pickering, 
gives  some  singular  explanations  of  the  doctrines  of  tliis  philoso- 
pher. 

p.  298,  1.  9.    "  of  even  hand."     Equally  balanced. 

The  battell  was  as  yet  of  even  hand.  —  North's  PhiLairii.  p,  999. 

Essay  XXIX. 
p.  305,  1.   21.  —  A   metaphor  from   iiorsemanship.     See  "Adv.    of 
Learning,"  II.  20,  §  11  ;— - 

So  as  Diogenes'  opinion  is  to  be  accepted,  who  commended  not 
them  which  abstained,  hut  them  which  sustained,  and  could  refi-ain 
tlieir  mind  in  priecipitio,  and  could  give  unto  the  mind  (as  is  used  in 
horsemanship)  the  shortest  stop  or  turn. 

p.  306, 1.  20.  "  artillery."  This  word  is  now  only  applied  to  tlie  heavy 
ordnance  of  modern  warfare.  In  earlier  use,  any  engiiies  for  the 
projectintf  of  mi>i?iles,  even  to  the  how  and  arrows,  would  have 
hrcn  included  undf^rthis  term.  —  Tklinch.      Ghssan/, 
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Ships,  heavily  charged,  earrjing  atiiUei-ie,  ordenante,  and  (mgines 
of  batterie.  —  Hollakd.     Livy,  ji.  7io,  ed.  1600. 

p.  307,  ].  24.  "excises  of  the  Low  Countries."  As  to  tlie^e  Kxcises 
or  Accises,  see  Howell' i>  "  Familiar  Letters,"  bis.  I.  eecl,  I.  iett. 
VII.   p.   27,    Utli    ed.    1754.     Writing    from    Anistuidaiii,   he 

It  wei-e  cheap  living  here,  were  it  not  for  ths  monstrous  Excises 
which  are  imposed  upon  all  Sorts  of  Commodities,  both  lor  Belly  and 
Back;  for  the  Ret^ler  paves  tiie  Siates  almost  tlie  one  Moii^ty  as 
much  as  1  e  pa  d  for  the  Co  mo  1  ty  it  first  no  doth  a  j  r  u  at 
t  beca  se  t  goes  ot  to  any  1  ayo  nte  or  p  vate  P  ^^  bat  to 
p  -es  -ve  tl  e  u  f  o  the  Spa  a  I  tl  e  r  co  mon  E  e  u  as  they 
ttruluu  otlat  tl  e  say  ng  s  tr  Ij  verhel  here  Df  d  ne  and 
apatd  ne  W  th  tl  s  Et  se  p  n  pally  tl ey  n  a  t  all  the r 
A  -miea  by  S  a  and  La  I  tl  (1  r  C  ar  o  a  at  I  on  e  a  1  al  road 
hotl  he  e  a  1  1  i  rf  s  a  I  I  I  aj  11  1  j  U  CI  a  ^ 
bes  Uea 

p.  308   1  li-e        11      word  no V    I      ys       lie    no    1     n        tl 

It  &      O     e  "ba  e      nen      e  e     o    10  e  tUn  M        ble 

h   ih  and  low  degiee  —  1    L  CH      G/o  sa  / 
But  vertuous  women  wisely  understand. 
That  tley  were  borne  to  base  huiuilitie, 
tlnlesae  the  heavens  them  lift  to  lawfuU  soverantie. 

Spenser.     Tke  Faerie  Qiieene,  Y.  5.  25,  vol.  111.  p.  381, 
ed.  Collier.     And  see  Ms  note. 

p.  308,  i.  ly.  — "History  of  King  Heniy  VII."  Works,  VL  93:  "iu- 
closures  at  (Imt  time  began  to  be  more  frequent,"  elo, 

p.  310, 1.  .').  — Mr.  Ellis  in  his  note  on  the  "  De  Augn  ent  "S  II  c. 
3  (Wofka,  I.  p,  797),  quotes  among  (he  fore  g  „e  e  Is  «ho 
hi-ld  high  commands  in  the  ai-mies  of  Spain, '  Bo  i  bon  P  osper 
Colonna,  Pescara,  E^mont,  Castaldo,  Parma  P  c  lom  i  !api- 
nola."     He  adds :  — 

Of  these,  iiowever,  one  or  two  might  almost  be  call  1  S]  i  a  ds ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dominions  1  otl  of  Cha  le  T. 
and  of  his  successors  extended  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  Spanish 

Buckie  (Hist,  of  Civ.  IL  80)  regarded  this  practire  at  the  end 
of  tlie  17th  century  as  one  of  the  signs  of  decay  of"  Spain. 
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NOTES,  605 

p.  310,  1.  7,  "Pragmatical  Sanetiou."  Soon  after  the  acees^inn  of 
Philip  the  Fourth  a  royal  deci'ee  or  Pragm-diica  was  published 
which  attempted  to  carry  out  aome  of  tlie  reiAommeniiatioiis  of 
the  Council,  and  which  gave  certain  privileges  to  persons  who 
married,  and  further  i  mm  unities  to  those  who  had  sis  children. 
The  deciee  was  plainly  issued  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1 622, 
and  is  no  doubt  that  to  which  Bacon  refers.  —  Mr.  Ellis's  note, 
Woika,  I.  p.  798. 

p.  810, 1.  7,  "  now  pnblished,"  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  conjectureil  that 
new  is  the  genuine  reading,  —  Oritical  Examination  of  tTie  Text 
of  Shakespeare,  vol.  II.  p.  216. 

p.  312, 1-  24.  "  Spain."  Bacon  afterwards  nr  t  g  of  the  ^reat  secret 
of  the  power  of  Spain,"  had  this  passag  u  tl  e  te\t  mind :  — 
Wbicli  power  well  sought  into,  will  V  e  found  rati  er  to  consist  va. 
a  veteran  armj ,  such  as,  upon  several  occ  ona  a  d  p  ■etences,  they 
have  ever  had  on  foot  in  one  part  or  other  of  Ohr  tendom,  now  by 
the  space  alniust  of  ait-^coic  years,  than  m.  the  strength  of  their 
several  doraimons  and  provinces. — Consideratione  touching  a  War 
mUk  Spain,  1629  Repimted  in  Ths  Harleian  MUcellani/,  V.  92, 
ed.  1810. 

p.  312,  1.  16.  — In  the  "History  of  Henry  VII."  Works,  VI.  89, 
Bacon  vpritea  of  the  rebellion  of  Sir  John  Egremoiid :  — 

When  tie  King  was  advei^ised  of  this  new  insurreotiou  (being 
almost  a  fever  that  took  Him  every  year),  etc. 


p.  330, 1.  10.  —  In  the  "  History  of  King  Henry  VH."  Bacon  deseiibes 
him  as  "having  the  composition  of  a  wise  King,  {stoai  without 
and  apprehensive  within)." 

Essay  XXXH. 
p.  Sli.  —  In"  Short  Notes  for  Ovil  Conversation,"  (Works,  VII.  109) 
paragraphs  4-8  are  almost  verbatim  a  repetition  of  this  Essay. 

p.  344, 1.  5.    "  certain  common  places  and  themes," 

To  be  able  to  speake  of  one  thing  and  no  more,  is  first  and  fore- 
most in  my  conceit  no  small  signe  of  ignorance,  — Holland,  Plu- 
tai-ch's  Morals,  p.  7,  ed.  1057 
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p.  344,  L  15. 

Jest  not  with  the  two-edged  sword  of  God's  word.  Will  notliing 
please  tliee  to  wash  thy  hands  in  but  the  fontp  or  to  drink  healths  in 
but  the  church  chalictjp  —  Pulleh.  The  Holy  State,  III.  2,  §  2, 
p.  145,  London  ed.  1841. 

p.  344, 1.21.   "  Parce  puer,"  etc. 

Sonne,  spare  the  whip,  and  reyne  them  hard,  they  nni  so  swift 
away.  —  GoLcmG.     Ovid's  Mefamo-rphosin,  p.  127,  ed.  16o7. 

p.  344,  last  line.  "  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men  tlieir  turns  to 
speak." 

If  tlion  be  Mastar-gHDner,  spend  not  all 

That  thou  canst  speak,  at  once ;  but  husband  it, 

And  give  men  turns  of  speech. 

Hbeuiekt.     The  Church  Porch. 

p.  345, 1,  4.  "gsiUiard."  T!ie  Galliard  (a  word  raeaoing  brisk,  guy, 
and  used  in  that  sense  by  Chaucer)  is  deeorihed  by  Sir  John 
Davis  as  a  awift  and  wandering  dance,  with  lofty  turns  and 
capriols  in  the  air.  It  derived  its  name  from  Gallia,  the  country 
from  whence  it  came.     C.  Simpson  says  :  — 

This  (according  to  its  name)  is  of  a  lofty  and  frolick  movement ; 
tlie  measure  of  it  always  a  tripla,  of  tliree  minims  to  a  time.  — A 
Compendium  of  Pi-actieal  Mustek,  3d  ed.  1678,  p.  117. 
For  a  full  description  of  this  dance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that 
elegant  work,  Chappbll's  Popular  Mime  of  the  Olden  Time,  I. 
155,  157. 

Essay  XXXIII. 
p.  353,  1.   15.  —  The   following   passage   is   taken   from   the   scholarly 
"  Speech  of  John  Wingatfi  Thornton,  Esq.  at  the  Fort  Pophnra 
Celebration,  August  29,  186-2,"  p.  12  ;  — 

Thomas  Fuller,  1608-1661,  an  attentive  observer  of  American 
affairs,  and  the  repuied  author  of  "The  Holy  and  Profane  State," 
1642,  says  in  the  article  "  Of  Plantations,"  bk.  m.  eh.  16,  p.  184, 
ed.  London,  1841,  "  If  the  planters  he  sndt  as  leap  thither  from  the 
ffoMows,  can  any  hope  for  cream  out  of  scum?  when  men  send,  as  I 
may  say.  Christian  savages  to  Heathen  savins !  It  was  rather  bit- 
terly l^ian  falsely  spoken  concerning  one  of  our  Western  plantations, 
consisting  most  of  dissolute  people,  that  it  was  '  very  like  unto  Eng- 
lajid,  aa  being  spit  out  of  the  ■oeri/  mouth  of  it,'  "     The  same  author. 
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NOTES.  607 

in  his  life  of  Popham,  "Worthies  of  England,"  1662,  ed.  1811,  n. 
284,  Hays  that  "in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eing  Jainca,  his 
[Popham's]  Justice  was  exemplaty  on  Theeyes  and  Robbers.  The 
limd  then  swarmed  with  people  who  had  been  Souldiei-s,  who  had 
never  gotten  (or  else  quite  forgotten)  any  other  yocation  .  .  :  idle 
mouthes  which  a  former  War  did  breed;  too  proud  to  begge,  too  lazy 
to  labor.     These  infected  the  highwayes  with  their  Felonies." 

Another  biographer  of  Popliam  (Lioyd,  1635-1691,  chaplain  to 
Barrow,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph),  "States  Worthies,"  ed.  1766,  11. 
46-47,  nsea  the  language  of  Fuller,  just  quoted,  and  adds,  "Neither 
did  be  onely  punish  mafofaeiors,  but  provide  for  them.  .  .  .  liejirst 
set  lip  tlte  discovery  of  Neai  England  to  maintain  and  employ  tluise 
thai  could  not  live  lumeatly  in  (he  Old ;  being  of  opinion  that  banish- 
ment thUTter  would  be  as  well  a  more  lawfiil,  as  a  more  effectual 
remedy  ag^nst  tiioee  estravagancies ;  the  autliors  whereof  judge  it 
more  eli^ble  to  liang  than  to  work ;  to  end  their  days  in  a  inoment, 
than  to  continue  thein  lu  pains,"  and  tlien,  citing  a  pass^e  of  history 
from  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  "  Of  Plantations,"  in  the  same  connection 
with  Popham  and  his  convict  colony,  Lloyd  eonelndea  therewith  as 
follows :  '.'  Only  a  great  Judgment  [Bacon]  observed,  it  is  a  shamaful 
and  an.  unblessed  thing,  to  toSw  ilie  scum,  of  people,  and  wicked  and 
condemned  men,  to  he  the  people  with  loAom  to  plixni;  and  not  onely 
BO,  but  it  spoyleth  tie  plantation,  for  they  will  live  like  rogues,  and 
not  fall  to  work,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals,  and  be  quickly 
weary,  and  then  eertifie  over  to  the  country,  to  tlie  disgrace  of  the 
Commonwealth . " 

Strachey  dedicates  his  "Historie"  to  Lord  Bacon  as  "ever  ap- 
proving.himself  a  most  notable  fautour  of  the  Virginian  Plantation, 
heiag  from  the  begiiiiting(yrii]iothffj:i  Lords  andEarles)  of  the  princi- 
pals Counaell  applyed  to  propogate  and  guide  yt."  The  article  "  Of 
Plantations"  first  appears  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  of  1625.  Even 
without  the  evidence  of  Lloyd  that  this  passage  bad  a  special  aim  at 
the  Popham  Colony,  the  history  fits  so  well  in  all  its  parts,  as  if  made 
purposely  for  it,  that  none,  familiar  with  the  original  but  would 
admire  the  fidelity  of  the  picture. 


Essay  XXXIY. 
16,  1.  2.    "Impedimenta."     There  is  a  remarkable  anticipation  of 
Bacon's  phi-ase  in  a  valuable  old  dictionary,  "  Baret's  Alvearie," 
1580,  p.  78:  — 

Baggage  ia  borrowed  of  the  French,  and  signifieth  all  such  stuffe 
as  may  hinder  us  in  warre  or  traveliing,  being  not  worth  the  carriage 
Impedimenta.  —  Singer. 
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p.  SG6, !.  II.    "dole,." 

"Dole"  and  "deal,"  says  Trcncli  ("  Glossary"),  are  one  arid  tlie 
Bftme  word,  and  mean  a  part  or  portion.  It  lias  now  always  the  aub- 
andition  of  a  sconiy  portion,  ais  "to  dole"  is  to  deal  scantily  and 
reluctantly  forth  ("pittance"  has  acquired  the  same)  ;  hut  Sander- 
Hon's  use  of  "  dole  "  is  iustructive,  as  showing  that  "  distribution  or 
division  "  is  all  which  once  lay  in  the  word. 

There  are  certain  common  graces  of  illumination,  and  those  indeed 
are  givcji  by  dole,  knowledge  to  one,  to  another  tongues,  to  another 
healings ;  but  it  is  nothing  so  with  the  special  graces  of  sanctiHcation, 
There  is  no  distribution  or  division  here ;  either  all  or  none.  —  San- 
DBESOS.     Sermons,  1671,  II.  247. 

Hence,  the  distribution  of  alms  at  a  funeral  waa  called  a  "  dole." 
Thus  in  Deckei-'s  "The.  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom:"  — 

Deal  (quotli  he)  a  dole 

Which  round  (with  good  men's  praj'ers)  may  guard  my  soul 

Now  at  her  settmg  forth.  —  Dilicb's  Oid  Engliih  Flays,  JU.  30. 

p.  367,  last  line,  "broke  by  servants."  Tlie  obsolete  vei-b  to  broie, 
signifies  to  deal  by  an  agent.  Thus  in  Fanshawe's  translation 
of  the  Lusiad:  — 

But  we  do  want  a  certain  necessaiy 
Woman  to  broke  between  them,  Cupid  said. 
Andin"All'8  Well  That  Ends  Well,"  III.  5:  — 

HttL.  — Jlay  be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 

In  the  unlawful  purpose. 
WiB. —  He  does  indeed ; 

And  broJces  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 

Corrupt  the  tender  lioiiour  of  a  maid. 

Essay  XXXT. 
p.  377, 1.8.  — John  Studlej  (1566)  translated  this  passage  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act  of  "  Medea,"  thus  :  — 

Time  shall  in  fine  out  breake 
When  Ocean  wave  shall  open  every  Eealme, 
The  wandering  World  at  will  shall  open  lye; 
And  Tyfhis  will  some  newe  founde  Land  survay 
Some  travelei-s  shall  the  Countreys  iarre  escrye, 
Beyonde  small  Thule,  knowen  furthest  at  tliis  day. 

Seneca,  '  His   Temie  Tragedies,  Translated  into  Englysit, 
p.  127,  loSl. 
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One  day  wlien  King  Henry  tlie  Sixiii  (whose  intioeency  gave  lilm 
holiness)  yra.B  wafliing  bis  bands  at  a  gi'eat  feaet,  and  cast  liij  eye 
upon  King  Henry,  then  a  young  youth,  he  said ;  "This  is  the  lad 
that  shall  possess  quietjy  tjiat  that  we  now  sti'ive  foT. —  Siiitiii-y  of 
Eenry  VII.    Works,  VI.  245. 

This  incident  is  introduced  in  "  The  Third  Pjirt  of  King  IIkdvj 
VI."  IV.  6:  — 

Come  liither,  England's  hope.  —  If  secret  powers,  &c. 

).  379,  1.  23.  "Plato's  Timceus  and  his  Atlaiiticua,"  i.e.  bis  Ci'itiaiS,  in 
which  the  feigned  Atlautis  is  disLOursed  of.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  Bacon  used  the  Latin  Iranelation  of  Plato  by  Corna- 
rius,  in  wliich  the  Dialogue  is  entitled  "  Ciltias  sive  Allanticua." 
—  81NGEE. 

Essay  XXXVII. 

).  388.    "  Of  Masques  and  Triumphs."     "  Triumph  "  is  a  name  often 

tiansferred  by  the  early  Euglish  writers  to  any  stately  shows 

and  pageantries  wlialevei',  not  restricted,  as  now,  to  those  which 

eelebiate  a  victory.    See  this  F^ssay,  passim.  —  Trenco.     Glos- 

Our  daughter. 
In  honor  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 
Sits  here  like  beauty's  ebild, 

Pendes,  Prince  of  Tyre,  II.  2. 
Again  in  Essay  XLV.  p.  438 ;  — 

You  cannot  have  a  perfect  palace  except  yon  have  two  several 
sides,  the  one  for  feats  and  tiitimphs,  the  other  for  dwelling. 

In  triumphs  of  justs  and  tourneys  and  balls  and  masks  (which  they 
then  called  disguises)  he  was  rather  a  princely  and  gentle  spectator 
and  seemed  much  delighted.  — Skiory  of  King  lieitn/  VII.  Works, 
VI.  244. 

).  888, 1.  5.  "I  understand  it  that  the  song  be  in  quire,  placed  aloft 
and  accompanied  with  some  hroken  music."  In  Chappell's 
charming  book,  '■  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,"  I.  246, 
there  is  the  following  satisfactory  note ;  — 

"Broken  music"  means  what  we  now  term  "a  string  band." 
Shakespeare  plays  with  the  tenu  twice;  firstly  in  "  Tioilus  and 
Cressida,"  I!T.  1,  proving  that  tliP  mu.sicians  then  on  the  stage  wci-e 
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NOTES. 


performing  on  stringed  insti-uments ;  and  secondly  in  "Henry  V." 
V.  3,  where  tie  King  says  to  tlie  Fi-ench  Princess  Katierine,  "  Come, 
your  answer  is  brokeih  music ;  for  Uiy  voice  ia  music  and  thy  English 
broken."  The  term  originated  probably  from  harps,  lutes,  aud  such 
other  stringed  uiBtruments  as  were  played  without  a  bow,  not  having 
the  eapabiliij-  to  sustain  a  long  note  to  its  full  duration  of  time. 
But  see  White's  Shakespeare,  IX,  152. 

Shakespeare  quibbles  on  the  expression  in  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  III,  1 ;  — 

Fail-  prince,  here  is  good  brahen  music. 
And  again  in  "  As  Tou  Like  It,"  I.  2  :  — 
But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music  iu  his  sides, 

p.  389,  1.  9.   "  ouches."     The  reading  of  Bacon's  own  edition  (1 625, 
p,  225)  is  Oes,  i.e.  round  bright  sputa,  used  by  8bak<'Speare  of 

Lys.  —  Lysander'a  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide,  — 
Fair  Helena;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  O's  and  eyes  of  light, 

A  Mtdstimmer  NiglWs  Jh-eam,  III.  2,  Vol.  11.  p.  296, 
ed.  Dyce,  !864. 

p.  380, 1.  14.   "  antiraasque."     See  Middlcton's  "Works,  ed.  Dyce,  vol. 
V.  p.  146,  note,  and  Nares'  "  Glossary." 

Essay  XXXVIII. 
p.  S92,  1.  -"iL    "nature  will  lie  buried."     "Lay"  in  the  ed.  1C25  and 
also  in  ed.  1U39. 

I  have  not  thought  it  right,  says  Mr.  Spedding,  to  subsUtute  He, 
as  haa  usually  been  done ;  because  it  may  be  that  the  form  of  the 
word  was  settled  in  Baton's  time;  and  the  correction  of  obsolete 
forms  tends  to  oonceal  the  history  of  the  language. — Works,  VI. 
470,  note. 

Essay  XXXIX. 
p.  897, 1.  11. —  Henry  lY,  was  slabbed  by  Eavaillac,  4  May,  ICIO. 
John  Jaureguy  attempted  the  life  of  William  the  Silent,  Prince 
of  Orange,  18  March,  1582.  On  10  July,  1584,  the  Prince  was 
shot  by  Balthazar  GiJrard,  a  fanatic. — Motley.  Dutch  Rep. 
n,  538,  608. 
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NOTES.  ■     611 

p.  398, 1.  3.   "  queching."     Lai.  vix  ejulatu  aut  getnitu  u!!o  emisso. 

The  Translator,  says  Mr.  Wright,  evidently  understood  "qiieeh- 
ing"  in  the  sense  of  screeching,  crying  out,  but  Mr.  Singer  k  of 
opinion  it  is  tlie  same  as  wincing  or  flinching, 

p.  398,  1.  18.  "laie  learners  cannot  so  well  take  up  tlie  pig."  Here 
we  see  the  same  sense  as  in  the  compound  apply,  —  the  bending 
or  turning  the  mind  to  any  matter.  This  word  is  again  used  as 
a  subslantive  in  the  "  Adv.  of  Learning  " :  — 

In  some  other  it  is  a  lothness  to  leese  labours  passed,  and  a  con- 
ceit that  they  can  bring  about  occasions  to  their  jjZy.  —  Works. 
m.  465. 

In  this  passage  Bacon  uses  the  word  as  almost  equal  io purpose: 
I  bring  occasion  to  their  ply,"  —  i.e.  "can  bend  cii-cum- 


stances  to  their  s( 


n  "     Tyrwhitt's  note  on  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
C  T  1.  6284)  explains  this  woi-d ;  — 

planet  waa  sdd  f«  he  in  its  exaUatwn, 
TTi    f  the  zodiac,  in  which  it  is  supposed  ia 


t.    The  opposite  sign  was  ealle< 
^ed  to  be  weakest.  —  Wmght. 

Essay  XLI. 

p.  416, 1,  10.    "orange-tawny  bonnets." 

Vecellio,  a  Venetian,  espressly  infornis  ns  that  the  Jews  differed 
in  nothing,  as  far  as  regarded  dresa,  from  Venetians  of  the  same 
professions,  whether  merchants,  artisans,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of 
a  yellow  bonnei,  which  they  were  compelled  to  wear  by  order  of  the 
government.  —  KJnoHT's  Shakespeare,  Comedies,  vol.  I.  p.  398. 

So  also  Sir  Walter   Scott's  description  of  Isaac  of  Turk  in 
"  Ivanhoe,"  ch.  V. :  — 

He  wore  a  high  sqaare  ydlow  cap  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  assigned 
to  his  nation  to  distinguish  them  from  Christians. 

p.  417,  L  29.   "presently."     Immediately. 

Therefore  the  word  of  God,  being  set  forth  in  Greek,  bei:omoth 
hereby  Uke  a  candle  set  upon  a  candlestick,  which  giveth  light  to  all 
that  are  in  the  house ;  or  Uke  a  proclamation  soimded  forth  in  the 
market-place,  which  most  men  ^!-B*en%  take  knowledge  of.  —  Bible. 
1611.     The  Translators  to  iJie  Header. 
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612  NOTES. 

p.  418, 1.  1.    "  uiidei'  foot,"  i.e.  under  the  trae  value. 

Wlien  men  did  let  their  land  under  Jhot,  the  tenants  wonhl  fiijht 
for  their  landlords,  so  that  way  timy  had  thoii-  retribution.  —  Sklukk. 
Tuble  Talk,  art.  "Land." 

p.  420, 1.  4.   "  permissive." 

Keep  your  tontracta,  ao  far  a  divine  goes,  hut  how  to  make  onr 
conti'ac'ts  is  left  to  ourselves ;  and  as  we  itgme  upon  the  conveying 
of  this  liouae,  or  tliat  land,  so  it  ninst  be.  If  yon  offer  me  a  hundi'cd 
pounds  for  my  glove,  I  tell  you  what  my  glove  is,  a  plain  glove,  pre- 
tend no  virtue  in  it,  the  gloi'e  is  my  own,  I  profess  not  to  sell 
gloves,  and  we  agree  for  an  hundred  pounds,  I  do  not  know  why  I 
may  not  with  a  safe  conscience  tnke  it.  The  want  of  that  common 
ohvious  distinction  of  Jus  prteceptivuiu,  and  Jas  pertiUssimiTii,  [The 
Law  that  enjoins,  and  tlie  Law  that  suffers]  does  much  trouble  men. 
—  Seldes.     Table  Talk,  art.  "Contracts." 

p.  425,  1.  4.  —  The  true  readins;  is:   Memorabilior  prima  pars  vltse 
qufim  postremii  fuit.      Holland  ti-an slates  :  — 

Tlie  foi-mer  part  of  his  life  was  more  singular  and  memorable,  as 
well  for  the  coniluct  of  inartiall  exploits  in  war  as  the  governance  of 
sivill  affaires  iu  peace,  tlian  his  lalter  dales.  —  Liv^,  p.   1013,  ed. 


IGOO. 


E.SSS.Y  XLIII, 


p.  433,  I 


A  man's  faKour  is  his  aspect  or  appearance.  The  word  is  now 
lost  to  us  in  that  sense ;  but  we  stili  naa  favoured  with  wdl,  ill,  and 
perhaps  other  qualifying  terms,  for  featured  or  looking ;  aa  in  Gene- 
sis, XLi.  4:  — " The  ill-favouved  and  leanileshed  tine  did  eat  up 
the  seven  well-favoured  and  fatk  F      u         nLtohe        df 

face  from  the  same  confusion  o  1   tr      f         ce     f 

between  the  expressions  for  the  fln^        tl  d       Ith        twd 

indication  of  it  iu  the  look  that  h      1   1  ti    th  \    ii  aer 

which  commonly  denotes  the  latf       b  t  mpl  j   d   by 

process  the  reverse  of  what  we  h  t!       as      f  /  th 

sense  at  least  of  one  modification  of  the  former;  as  when  ivo  speak 
of  any  one  giving  something  bis  eounienance,  or  counieaaneing  it.  In 
tliis  case,  however,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  countenance  has  the 
meaning,  not  simply  of  favorable  feeling  or  approbation,  but  of  its 
expi-ession  or  avowal,  —  Cuaik.  English  of  Shakespeare,  p.  93,  ed. 
London,  1864. 

p.  433,  last  line.    "  Apellea."     Not  Apelles,  hut  Zeuxis  {Cio.  de  Tnv- 
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11.  I.  §  1.;   riiny,  XXXV.  36,  §   2)  wlio.  when   iiainlin;;  a  pic- 
ture for  the  temple  of  Jimo  Laeiiiiii  at  Croton,  selei-teJ  live  of 
lie  moat  beautiful  virgins  of  the  country,  that  his  puiiiting  might 
present  the  best  featmes  of  each.     The  allusion  to  Alljeri  Durer 
is  to    his  treatise,  De   Si/mmetria  pariium  humnni  corporis. 
Comp.  Donne's  "  Satires,"  IV.  20  1-206,  p.  144,  ed.  1(>39  r  — 
And  then  by  Barer's  rules  survey  the  state 
Of  each  his  limbe,  and  with  strings  the  odilea  tries 
■Of  Ills  necke  to  bis  Itiggu,  and  waste  to  tliiglios. 

p.  ■131,  1.  o.    "a  kind  of  felicily."      lienis  seems  to  have  felt  that  this 
is  liue  also  wiih  regard  to  his  own  art:  — 

When,  I  behold  upon  tiie  night's  starred  face 

Huge  tloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance, 
And  think  that  I  iiiay  never  live  to  trace 

Their  shadows,  with  the  i»3j?ie  haul  of  chanee. 

Life,  Letters,  &o.  of  Jnhn  Keats,  II.  2i)3,  quoted  by 
Speddiug,  Works,  VI.  47y,  note. 

Ess.iY  XLIV. 

p.  435.  —  Clmmberliiin  la  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  written  Dec. 

17,  IG12,  soon  after  tlm  publication  of  tbi;  Essays,  says,  — 

Sir  Frauds  Bacon  liath  set  out  new  essays,  where  iu  a  chapter  of 
Deformity,  the  world  takes  notice  that  he  paints  out  his  little  cousin 
to  the  life.  —Life  and  Times  of  James  L  I.  214. 
'■  Ills  little  cousin  "  was  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury- 

TViih  the  subject  of  this  Essay  compare  Sir  Thomas  Browue, 
R  1        M  d        &  XV    — 

Ihldh  isag  ral  beauty  in  the  woi'ka  of  God,  and  there- 
f  1  f    m  ty  y  k  nd  of  speues  or  creature  whatsoever.     I 

t  t  11  by  wl  t  1  k  we  call  a  tt)a(l,  a  bear,  or  an  elephant, 
u  ly     tl       L  tin  tliose  outward  shapes  and  figures  which 

b  t  p  th  t  n  f  their  inwaiJ  forms ;  and  having  paastid 
tl  1        tat  f  God.  who  saw  tliat  ail  he  had  made  was 

g      1    th  t  nf   mabl    to  his  will,  which  abhors  defoi-mity,  and 

tl  I  f  d  d  b  luty.  There  is  no  deformity  but  in  mon- 
Btrosit)  ,  wherem,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  kind  of  beauty ;  natui-e 
so  ingeniously  eontiiving  the  irregular  pai'ts,  as  they  become  aoiae- 
timus  more  remarkable  than  the  principal  fabrick.  To  speak  yet 
moi'e  narrowly,  there  was  never  anything  ugly  or  misshapen,  but  the 
chaos,   wlitreiii,   notwithstanding,   to   speak   strictly,   thei;e  was   no 
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deftJiTQity,  because  no  form,  nor  was  it  yet  impregnate  by  tbo  voice 
of  God.  — Works,  II.  p.  23,  ed.  Pickering. 

p.  435, 1  8  —  Comii  Tulier  "  The  Iloh  Si  iti  "  bk.  III.  cli.  XT. 
p   183,  ed  ISil    — 

An  emperor  of  Genniny  loinmg  b\  chince  on  a  Sunday  into  a 
church,  found  tiieie  a  most  inififcliapen  pnest,  penS  portentum  na- 
tuiie,  msomuUi  as  tbe  emperor  scorned  and  tontemned  bim.  But 
when  he  heard  hnn  reid  those  ivordi  in  tlie  servii,e,  "  Foi"  it  is  He 
fhit  made  ua,  and  not  we  ouiselves,"  the  emperor  checked  hia  own 
proud  tbonghts  and  made  inquiry  into  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  man ,  and  finding  Inm,  on  examination,  to  be  most  learned  and 
devout,  he  made  lum  irchbish  p  of  Cologne,  wlileh  plaue  he  did 
eicellently  disUmi^ 

Essay  XLV. 
p.  437,  1.  14.  "if  you  will  consult  wiih  Moraiis."  JEnop,  Fah.  275. 
Prometheus  made  a  man,  Zeus  a  bull,  and  Athene  a  bouse,  and 
Momus  was  chosen  judge.  After  finding  fault  with  tbe  bull  for 
not  having  hia  horna  below  hia  eyes  so  that  he  could  see  whi-re 
to  strike,  and  with  the  man  for  not  having  a  door  in  bis  breast 
(see  "  Adv.  of  Learning,"  II.  23,  §  II.),  be  said  the  bouse  should 
have  been  built  upon  wheels,  that  it  might  be  removed  from  iU 
neighbours.  —  Wright. 

p.  440,  1.  8.  "embowed  windows,"  i.e.  oi-iels.  —  Walkrk.  Crit. 
Exam.  Src.  I.  52. 

p.  438, 1.  1.  "which  Iwcheih  all  provisions."  "To  lurch"  is  seldom 
used  now  except  of  a  ship,  which  "lui-ches"  when  it  makes 
sometbing  of  a  headlong  dip  in  the  sea;  tbe  fact  by  so  doing 
it,  partially  at  least,  bides  itself,  and  so  "lurks,"  for  "turk" 
and  "lurch"  are  identical,  explains  this  employment  of  the 
woi-d.  But  "  to  lurch,"  generally  as  an  active  verb,  was  of 
much  more  frequent  use  in  early  English ;  and  soon  superin- 
duced on  the  sense  of  lying  concealed  that  of  lying  in  wait  with 
tbe  view  of  iutei'cepiing  and  seizing  a  prey.  After  a  while  this 
superadded  notion  of  intercepting  and  seizing  some  booty  quite 
thrust  out  that  of  lying  concealed.  —  Trench's  Glossary/.  This 
ia  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  text,  and 
also  in  the  following  quotiition  :  — 
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NOTES,  615 

It  is  not  an  auspicate  beginning  of  a  fs*st,  nov  agreeable  to  amity 
and  good  fellowsliip,  to  snatch  or  lurch  one  from  anotlier,  to  have 
many  bands  in  a  dish  at  once,  striving  a  vie  who  should  be  more 
nimble  with  bis  fingers.  — HoLLiSD.    Plutarch's  Morale,  p.  679. 

There  is  another  ordinary,  to  which  your  London  usurer,  your 
stale  bachelor,  and  your  thrifty  attorney  do  resort.  The  compliment 
between  these  is  not  much,  their  words  few ;  eveiy  man's  eya  is 
upon  the  otlier  man's  trencher,  to  note  whether  his  iellow  birch  him, 
or  no. — Decker.     GulVs  Sornhook,  p.  128,  ed.  Nott. 

p.  418    I    22       h     q    t       A   d"  '        b  11      At  j  t  tl  f 

rs      f      r     In  plnli      ttamtbtbqt 

d  g         Uy  1  alw  J     t    b         t  1  t    tl     1    !  t 

wd  mtaldett  ft        whw         wllfl 

Iwdth    m  b  I     p    t  — Tk       h      Gl        y 

Bwlre  h^^rab  \         h  n 

guet,  where  all  these  noble  persons  were  highly  feasted.  —  Cavjot- 
DI8H.  ■  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  vol.  I.  p,  US,  ed.  Singer. 

And  after  supper  and  banquet  finished,  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen 
went  to  dancing.  —  Ibid.  p.  1 14. 

Then  was  the  banqueting  chamber  in  the  tiltyard  furnished  for 
the  entertainment  of  these  strangers,  to  the  which  place  they  were 
conveyed  by  the  noblest  persons  being  then  in  the  court,  where  they 
both  supped  and  banqueted.  —  Ibid.  p.  136. 

I  durst  not  venture  to  sit  oi  supper  with  you :  should  I  have 
reeeived  you  then,  comming  as  you  did  with  armed  men  to  banqittt 
withme?  — Hoi-UND.     -tiwy,  p.  1066,  ed.  1600. 

We'ill  dine  in  the  great  room ;  but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here. 

Massinger.    The  Vhnaturai  Gombat,  III,  1,  vol.  I.  p.  167, 
ed.  Gifford. 
See  also,  The  dty  Madam,  U.  1,  vol.  IV.  p.  29,  ed.  Gifford. 

p.  440, 1.  22,    "  clampishness."     As  to  the  force  of  the  ish  in  this  and 
similar  words,  see  Walker's  Orit.  Exam.  ^o.  JH.  27. 


Essay  XLVI. 
p.  442,  —  In    the   recently   published   Life   of  Archbishop   Whately, 
(London,  1866)  in  ft  letter  written  by  bim  to  Mrs,  Hill  (vol.  II. 
p.  S38)  January  3,  1857,  is  the  following  passage :  — 

As  for  tlie  Essay  on  Gardens,  my  reason  for  saying  nothing  was 
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616  NOTES. 

precisely  what  makes  the  i-eviewer  [the  critic  in  Fraser]  wonder ;  — 
that  there  was  so  m.ncli  to  lie  said.  I  could  not  say  a  liiUe  that 
would  have  been  at  all  worth  saying ;  and  I  was  fearful  of  malting 
the  hook  too  long. 

p.  442, 1.  7.  "I  do  hold  it,  in  the  myal  ordering  of  gardens,  there 
ought  to  be  gardens  fur  all  the  months  in  the  year,  in  which, 
eeverally,  things  of  beauty  may  be  theji  in  eeiison." 

The  scene  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  IV.  8,  writes  Mr.  Spedding 
(Bacon's  Works,  VI.  486),  where  Perdita  presents  lie  guests  with 
flowers  suited  to  their  ages,  has  some  expi'easions  wliich,  if  this  Essay 
had  been  eont^ned  in  the  earlier  editions,  would  have  made  me 
suspect  that  Sliakespeare  had  lieen  reading  it.  As  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  resemblance  has  been  observed,  I  will  quote  the  passages  to 
which  I  allude  in  connection  with  those  which  remind  me  of  them. 


p.  442, 1.  11.    "such  tilings  as  are  gi-een  all  winter." 
Reverend  airs, 
For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue ;  tliese  keep 
Seejning  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace  and  remembranoe  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shuaring  1 

Pol.  —  Shepherdess,  — 

A  fair  one  are  you,  — well  you  fit  our  eyes 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

p.  442, 1.  24.   "  lilies  of  sill  nature.^." 

Now,  my  fair'st  friend 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day;  .  .  . 

daifodils. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  Marfh  witli  beauty ;  violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  tlian  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  tliey  can  behold 
Bright  Phcebus  in  his  sti-ength,   .  .   . 

bold  oxiips  and 
Tlie  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  ! 

lu  a  controverted  verse  in  "  The  Tempest,"  IV.  1, 
Thy  banks  with  pionld  and  lUieA  brims. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betruns, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns. 
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NOTES.  617 

to  which  it  was  objected  that  the  above  coiilil  not  be  the  true 
reading  because  pioiiies  aud  Mies  do  not  bloom  in  April,  tbia 
passage  from  ihe  text  lias  been  quoted  aa  a  autficient  auswerl 
"III  April  follow  tlie  double  white  violet,  the  wiill-flower,  the 
stock -gi  Hi  flower,  the  cowslip,  flower-de-luces,  and  Ulies  of  all 
naturei ;  rosein  n-y  tiowei's,  the  tulip,  the  double  peony."  — 
DrcE's  Shakespeare,  I.  251,  ed.  1864.     Mr.  Dyce  adds:  — 

Here   Mr.  Grant   White  well   remarks   tliat  "pioued    [peouedj 
and  lilied  bauka  [brims]  "  are  reijuired  "  to  make  cold  uymplis  tliaste 

p.  443, 1.  5.   "Ill  July  como  gdliflowers  in  all  vai-ieiies." 
Sir,  the  year  gi-owing  ancient,  — - 
Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter,  — the  fiur'st  flowerso'  the  season 
Are  our  carnationB,  and  streak'd  gillj-vors. 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :   .  .  . 

Here's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  aavoiy,  marjoi'aLn ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun. 
And  witb  him  rises  weeping;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they're  given 
To  men  of  middle  age. 

p.  444, 1.  21,  "burnet,  wild  thyme  and  watermints."  This  passage  of 
Biieoii,  wi-ote  Mr.  Sjdney  Walker  {"  Grit.  Exam.  &c."  I.  247), 
seems  to  prove  the  cori-ectness  of  the  received  reading  in  "  The 
Winter's  Tale,"  IV.  3  :  — 

Here's  flowei-s  for  yon. 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram. 


Essay  SLVHI. 
55,  1.   11.     p.  636,  1.   6,  and  I.  24,  2S.   "glory  and  gloi-ious." 
"  Glory  "  is  never  employed  now  in  the  sense  of  vain  glory,  nor 
"glorious"  in  that  of  -uam-glorious,  as  oace  they  often  were. — 
Trench.     Glossary. 

Some  took  this  for  a  gloriotis  brag ;  others  thought  ho  [Aldbra- 
des]  was  like  enough  to  have  done  it.  —  Nohth.  Plutai-ch's  Lives, 
p.  183. 

King  Henry  VH.  had  nothing  in  him  of  vain-glory,  but  yet  kept 
state  and  majesty  to  the  height ;  being  sensible  that  majesty  maketh 
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the  people  bow,  but  vain-glory  bowetii  to  tiiom.  —  History  vf  King 
Henry  VII.    Works,  VI.  Ul. 

p.  466,  1.  4.  "popularity."  A  courting  of  popular  favor.  "Popu- 
larity "  was  once  the  wooing,  not;,  as  now,  the  having  won,  the 
favor  of  the  people.  The  woi-d,  which  is  passive  now,  was 
active  then.  —  Tkench.     Glossary. 

Cato  [the  younger)  charged  Muriena,  and  indited  him  in  open 
Court  tor  popvlarity  and  ambition, — Houahd.  Pliitart;ii's  Morals, 
p.  aOO,  ed.  1657. 

p.  466,  last  line,  "the  last  iiripressioii."  Comp.  "Adv.  of  Learning," 
n.  22,  §  4 :  — 

A  man  sliall  find  in  the  wisest  sort  of  these  relations  which  the 
Itahans  make  touching  conclaves,  the  natures  of  the  Beveral  cardi- 
nals handoomelj  and  lively  painted  forth :  a  man  shall  meet  with  in 
every  daj's  conference,  the  denominations  of  sensitive,  da-y,  formal, 
real,  hamoiuus,  certain,  htiomo  di  prima  impressioite,  Mamo  di 
ultima  impiesswm,  and  the  like. 


Essay  XLIX. 
p.  469,  1.  ai.    "deprnve."    The  meaning  of  this  woid  is  neil  illusintcd 
in  tlie  following  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  &  "  Itthgio 
Medici,"  in  the  address  "To  the  iieadet    "  — 

I  have  lived  to  behold  the  highest  perveision  of  that  excellent 
invention  [printing],  the  name  of  his  Majesty  defamed  the  honour 
of  ParUanient  depraved,  the  writings  of  both  depiaiedly  antitipi 
tivelj',  eounterfeitly,  imprinted.  —  Works,  II  xxxi  ed  Pickering, 
1835. 

You  may  abuse  the  works  of  any  man,  depiove  his  writings  that 
you  cannot  equal.  —  Dbckkb's  GuZJ's  Boinfioii   p   122   ed  Nott 
Chapman  dedicated  his  ti-anslation  of  "  The  Geoigics  "  of  Hesiod 
(1618)  to  Bacon.     In  the  dedication  is  ihis  pass  ge  — 

AH  greatness  much  more  gracing  impo'tora  than  men  truly  de- 
sertful.  Tlie  worse  d^raving  the  better,  ind  th^t  bo  liontle'^ly, 
that  shame  and  justice  should  fly  the  carLli  for  tlicni 

p.  469,1.  21.   "disable." 

Our  ancestors  felt  that  to  injure  the  clurai-tiii  of  anothei  wis  the 
most  effectual  way  of  "disabling"  him;  ind  out  of  a  spnse  of  this 
they  often  used  "disable"  in  the  sense  of  to  disparage,  to  'ippak 
slighdnglj  of.  — Tbesch's  Glossary. 
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Farewell,  monsieur  traveller.  Loofc,  you  lisp,  and  wear  etrang* 
suits;  disf^le  aM  the  benefits  of  your  own  country.  —  As  You  Lila 
It,  IV.  1. 

p,  471,  1.  10.    "these  general  contrivera  of  suifs."     Aa  to  the  meanini 
of  the  word  "  these,"  see  Walker,  Crit.  JSxa.m.  SfC,  III.  264. 


Essay  L. 
p.  472, 1.  14.   "  Crafty  men  eontemti  studies,"  etc.     Of  this  celebrated 
passage  Lord  Macaulay  wrote :  — 

It  will  liardly  be  disputed  tliat  this  is  one  to  be  "chewed  and 
digested."  We  do  not  believe  that  Thucydides  himself  lias  anywhere 
Compi'essed  so  much  thought  into  so  siaull  a  space. 

p.  472,  1.  26,  —  Bacon  censures  Ramus  for  "introducing  the  canker  of 
epitomes"  ("Adv.  of  Learning,"  II.  17,  §  II),  which  he  else- 
where calls  "tlie  corruptions  and  moths  of  history,"'  I'l'om  the 
pages  of  ft  cliai'ining  writer  of  the  present  day  the  following  pas- 
sage is  taken  ;  — 

Loi-d  Bacon  denounced  abridgments  with  eloquent  anger.  But 
who  can  traverse  all  history?  Wlien  Johnson  was  asked  by  Boswell 
if  he  should  read  Du  Halde'a  account  of  China,  he  said,  "  Why,  yes, 
aa  one  reads  such  books, — tliat  is  to  say,  consult  it."  A  glance 
through  the  casement  gives  whatever  knowledge  of  the  interior  is 
needful.  Aii  epitome  is  only  a  book  shortened ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  worth  tr 


p.  472, 1.  27.  "  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  i-eady  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man,"  This  Essay  is  the  first  in  the 
original  edition  of  1597.  But  in  a  tract  published  in  1596, 
entitled  "  Tlie  Landgrave  of  Hessen  his  Princely  Receiving  of 
her  Majestie's  Kiaba*sadoi;  in  August  1596,"  dedicated  by  the 
author,  Edwai-d  Moninga,  to  "Marie,  Countease  of  Warwicke," 
and  reprinted  by  Nichols,  ("  The  Progresses  and  Public  Proces- 
sions of  Queen  Elizabeth."  nL  394,  ed.  1823,)  is  an  Instance  of 
the  plagiari^ni  of  which  Baeon  complains  in  the  dedication  of  the 
edition  of  1597:  — 
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t20  NOTES. 

Hs  ediitation  piince  like  gencrallj  knowen  in  all  tlm^s  and 
oxeclUnt  in  manj  Bea''omTi§  lis  e  ave  and  mote  iiniortiiit  stiidieB 
fii  ability  in  judgment  with  studKfl  of  pasti  iie  for  it  tin  g  as  in 
poctrie  innsike  and  the  niatheniitikes  and  for  ornament  in  dis- 
couisa  in  tiie  languages  French  Italian  ami  Tngli'-h  wlnrtnheia 
eipert  leadmq  much  conferring  and  lanUing  muLl  He  if  a  full 
man,  a  readie  mem,  an  exaU  man. 

And  as  we  knrn  from  the  dedication  of  the  ed.  1307,  thnt  JIS. 
tnpies  had  got  abroad,  it  is  probable  that  Moniii^  hail  seen  the 
Essay  on  Stndy,  and  being  strudi  with  the  passa^^e  appi'opri- 

).  473, 1.  9.  —  Loi'd  Bacon's  ennomiiims  on  the  sttidy  of  Mathematics, 
as  affording  the  l>est  discipline  for  an  ill-regnhilcd  mind,  are 
numerous  and  emphatic.  In  addition  to  the  one  contained  in 
the  text,  he  has  said  elsewhere,  — 

Men  do  not  suffiraently  nnderstand  the  excellent  use  of  the  Piire 
Matliematies,  in  that  they  do  remeily  and  cure  manj'  defects  in  the 
wit  and  fatuities  intellectual.  Fov  if  the  wit  be  too  dull,  thoy 
sharpen  it;  if  too  wandering,  they  fix  it;  if  too  inheront  in  the  sense, 
tliey  abstract  it.  So  tliat  as  tennis  is  a  game  of  no  uks  in  itsidf,  but 
of  great  nse  in  respect  it  niaketh  a  (jniok  eye  and  a  body  reaiiy  to  put 
its(df  into  all  postures;  so  in  the  Mathematics,  that  use  which  is  col- 
lateral and  interveniont  ia  no  less  worthy  than  that  whii'h  is  principal 
and  intended.  —  Ado.  of  Leaming.  11.  8,  §  S.  Works,  III.  880. 
The,  ol)servalion  in  the  Essay  is  repeated  in  the  Ds  Avgmentis, 
VI-  4 :  — 

If  one  be  bji-d-witted,  that  is  easily  distraeteil  and  unable  to  keep 
his  attention  as  long  as  he  ahoiihl.  Mathematics  pr-ovides  a  remedy ; 
for  in  them,  if  the  mind  be  caught  aivay  but  a  moment,  the  demon- 
stration has  to  be  commenced  anew.  —  Works,  IT.  p,  493.  Ado.  of 
Learning,  II.  19,  §  2. 

1.  473,  I.  13.  "for  they  are  Cymini  Sectores."  See  "Adv.  of 
Learning,"!.  7,  §7:  — 

Antoninus  Pius  was  called  Cymini  Sector,  a  carver  or  divider  of 
cummin  seed,  which  is  one  of  the  least  seeds;  such  a  patience  he  had 
and  Bettied  spirit  to  enter  into  the  least  and  most  exact  differences 
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Essay  LII, 
p.  520,1.13.  14.  — "Adv.  of  Learning,"  II.  23,  8  2:  — 

There  is  no  greater  impediiuent  of  airtioo  than  an  over-curioua 
observance  of  decency,  and  the  guide  of  decency,  which  is  tinie  and 
season.  For  as  Salomon  aaith,  Qui  I'espicit  ad  ventos,  nou  aeminat; 
et  qui  respiiyt  ad  nubea,  non  inetet;  a  man  must  make  hie  oppor- 
tunity as  oft  as  fiad  it.  To  conelude :  Beliaviour  seemeth  to  me  as  a 
gai-iuent  of  the  mind,  and  to  have  the  conditions  of  a  garment.  For 
it  ougbt  to  be  made  in  fasbion ;  it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious ;  it 
ought  to  be  sliaped  so  as  to  set  fortli  any  good  making  of  tlie  mind, 
and  hide  any  deformity ;  and  ahove  ail,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  strait, 
or  reatraiiied  for  exercise  or  motion. 


Essay  LIT. 
p.  537,  1.  8.    "virtue  was  never  so  beholden  to  human  nature  as  it 
re(!eived  tfs  due  at  the  second  hand." 

Some  of  tlie  latest  of  the  editors  of  Bacon,  says  Mr.  Singer,  sub- 
alJtute  Ub  for  his  here  and  elsewhere.  But  it  should  be  rex!ollected 
that  the  neuter  possessive  pronoun  was  not  tlien  in  use,  and,  as  we 
retain  ?iis  in  the  Bible  and  in  Shakespeare,  there  is  no  reason  for 
altering  it  here. 

Essay  LVI. 
p.  549,  L  1 1.   "  Tlie  mislayer  of  a  mere  atone  is  t-o  blame."    In  Bacon's 
Speech  "  to  Justir-e  Hutton,  when  he  was  called  to  be  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,"  one  of  the  "  Lines  and  Por- 
traitures" which  he  gaye  was, — 

That  you  shall  contain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  within  the 
andent  Meere-Stones,  without  Removing  the  Mark.  —  liesuscitatio, 
p.  Si,  ed.  1657. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyna  arguendo  in   Rex  v.  Williams,  13   Howell's 
State  Trials,  1430,  remarked,— 

It  is  indeed  commonly  said,  Boni  judices  est  ampliare  jnvisdictio- 
nem.  But  I  take  that  to  be  tlie  better  advice  which  was  given  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  to  Mr.  Justice  Hutton  upon  the  swearing  him 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

p.  549,  last  line.    "  A  judge  ought  to  prepai-e  his   way  to  a  just  sen- 
tence, as  God  useth  to  prepai-e  his  way,  by  raising  valleys  and 
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taking  down  hills ;  so  when  thei-e  appeareth  on  either  side,  a 
high  haad,  violent  prosecution,  cunning  advantages,  coaibination, 
power,  great  counsel,  then  is  the  virtue  of  a  judge  seen  to  make 
inequality  equal;  that  lie  may  plant  hie  judgment  as  ujion  even 
ground." 

By  an  imperial  ordinanee  addressed  by  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian,  A.D,  370,  to  Olybrius,  the  pi-efect 
of  Rome,  care  was  taken  to  prevent  an  undue  preponderance  of 
counsel  on  either  side  at  the  trial  of  a  cause.  It  was  declared  to 
he  the  duty  of  the  presiding  judge  to  see  that  a  fair  diatiibution 
of  the  loading  advocates  was  made,  so  that  they  might  not  all  be 
engf^ed  for  the  same  client.  And  if  it  appeared  that  a  party 
had  retained  so  many  counsel  on  bis  side,  that  his  adversary  was 
unable  to  obtain  piopei  legal  assistant-,  this  was  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  thit  hii  cause  «as  unjust,  and  that  he  was  to  be  repri- 
manded and  punished  by  the  judge. 

p.  550, 1.  7.  "  where  the  wme  press  is  hard  wrought,  it  yields  a  hai-sh 
wine   that  tistrs  of  the  giape  itone  " 

But  Lawes  are  hkcned  to  the  G-rape  that  bemg  too  m  ich  pressed 
yieHs  an  h<ud  and  unwlioleaome  Wine  — Remtsciiat  o  p.  176,  ed. 
16o7 

The   fdlmino    is    oie    of   Bi   m      m  st    f  but    i?    illustra- 

Ceilainly  is  we  fin  1  it  3n  win  s  thit  those  wl  1  flow  f  eel  f  tun 
the  hrtt  treiduig  of  the  grape  ire  sweeter  than  tl  use  winch  aie 
squeezed  o  t  bj  the  wine  press  because  the  litter  tiste  bo  ewl  at 
of  the  itone  vi\  the  rind,  =o  are  those  doctrines  t  ost  whuiesone 
and  sweet  which  ooze  oit  of  the  bcnptuie^  wien  genty  cnshed 
and  are  not  fuieed  into  eoiitioversies  and  commoi  places  — Adt  oj 
Leant  ng      Work'.   Ill  4S8   note 

p.  560, 1.  n .  —  In  the  eiahth  book  of  tlio  "  De  Augraentis,"  ch.  III. 
Works,  V.  91,  is  this  Aphorism:  — 

It  is  harsh  to  torture  laws,  in  order  that  laws  may  torture  men. 
We  would  not  therefore  that  penal,  much  less  capital  laws  be  ex- 
tended to  new  offences.'     If  however  tlie  offence  be  old  and  taken 


L  Searle  v.  Williams,  Hob.  383,  it  is  laid  flown  that  "felonies  and  cajriial  crimes 
lever  he  made  by  doubtfiil  and  ambiguous  words,"  And  in  Courteen's  Cuse, 
FO,  "  it  was  resoU-ed  clearly  that  no  statute  could  be  extended  to  life  by  doublfid 
ibiguouB  words."  — KuBBtil  on  Crimes,  I.  SIS,  note.  ed.Loiidon,  1666. 
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NOTiiS.  623 

cognizance  of  by  tlie  laws,  but  tlie  prosecution  tlicreof  fall  upon  n 
new  case,  unprovided  for  by  the  lawa,  we  ought  by  all  means  to 
depart  from  tlie  decrees  of  law  ratter  than  leaye  oiTencca  unpun- 

Compare  the  opinion  of  Lord  Denman  C.  J. :  — 

It  is  to  our  mind  a  far  less  mischief  to  leave  a  point  undecided  and 
an  alleged  offender  unconvicted,  than  to  break  in  upon  the  estab- 
lished course  of  practice  without  strong  reason,  —  Regina  v.  Tui-k, 
10  Q.  B.  544. 

The  principle  adopted  by  Lord  Tenterden,  said  Lord  Ahinger, 
C.B.,  that  a  penal  law  ought  to  be  construed  strittly,  is  not  only  a 
sound  one,  but  lie  only  one  consistent  with  our  free  institutions. 
The  interpretation  of  statutes  has  always  in  modern  times  been  highly 
favorable  to  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  I  hope  will  always 
rem^n  so.— Pi'octor  v.  Manwaring,  3  B.  &  Aid.  1'46.  Per  Lord 
Abinger  C.B.  in  Henderson  v.  Sherborne,  3  M.  &  W.  239.  Par- 
sons C.  J.  4  Mass.  478.  Shaw  C.  J.  6  CusL  883.  Pai-ker  C.  J. 
17  Mass.  362. 

The  rule  liat  penal  laws  are  to  be  construed  striptly,  observed 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  is  perhaps  not  much  leas  old  than  construc- 
tJon  itself.  It  is  founded  on  the  tenderness  of  the  law  for  the  rights 
of  individuals ;  and  on  the  plain  principle  that  the  power  of  punish- 
ment is  vested  in  tiie  le^slative,  not  in  the  judicial  department.  It 
is  the  legislature,  not  the  court,  which  is  to  define  a  crime,  and 
ordain  its  punishmeut. —United  States  n.  Wiltberger,  5  Whea- 
ton,  95. 

p.  550, 1.  24.  "  It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge  first  to  find  that  which  he 
might  have  heard  in  due  time  from  the  bar."  Bacon  in  Uis 
Speech  to  Justice  Hutton,  quoted  above,  admocishea  him, — 

That  you  affect  not  the  opimoa  of  Pregnancy  and  Expedition,  by 
an  impatient  and  Catching  Hearing  of  the  Counselloura  at  the  Barre. 
—  Eesuscitatio,  p.  98. 

p.  552,  1.  25.  "Judges  ought,  above  all,  to  remember  the  conclusion  of 
the  Roman  Twelve  Tables,  etc."  In  the  case  of  Egerton  v. 
Earl  Brownlow,  4  House  of  Loi-ds  Cases,  152,  which  is  the 
leading  ca-e  in  regai-d  to  the  distinction  between  conditions  pre- 
cedent and  conditions  subsequent.  Poiloek  C.  E.  remarked  as 
follows ;  — 

In  a  perfectly  new  case  (a  ease  altogether  prima;  impressionis)  I 
think  the  Judges  are  bound  to  hold  fa^t  to  the  principles  of  the  com- 
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mon  law,  to  remember  tlie  maxim  saliis  reipuMicie  euprema  lex,  and 
if  t!ie  condition  be  really  in  printiple  against  the  public  good,  to 
pronounce  it  in  tlieir  judgment  void, 

p.  552,  1.  26,  "  the  Eoraan  Twelve  Taltles."  This  is  not  tVom  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  but  among  thoae  which  Ci(!ei-o  set 
down  ill  his  book  "  De  Legibos,"  HI.  8,  §  8,  for  the  government 
of  hi'  imaginary  Bepubllc,  It  ia  remarkivble  that  Selden  seems 
to  have  made  the  same  mistsike.  See  "  Table  Talk,"  aft.  People, 
p.  112,  ed.  1856,  and  Mr.  Singer's  note, 

p.  553, 1.  13,    "Let  judges  al-o  remember,"  etc 

It  is  proper  in  you,  by  all  means,  with  your  Wiadome  and  Forti- 
tude to  maintain  the  Laws  of  fbe  Realm:  Wlierein  nevevtbeiease,  I 
would  not  have  you  Headstrong,  but  Heaii-strong ;  And  to  weigh 
and  remember  with  yourself,  that  the  12  Judges  of  the  Realm  are  as 
the  12  Lions  under  SaloTTton's  Throne;  They  must  shew  their  Stout- 
nesse  in  Elevating  and  Bearing  up  the  Throne.  —  Bacon's  Speech  to 
Justice  Ilntton,  Besuxcitatio,  p.  93,  ed.  lGo7. 


Essay  LVIl. 
p.  658, 1.  13.  —  111  his  Essay  on  Raeon  Lord  Macaulay  thus  criticises 
Seneca's  books  "  On  Anger : "  — 

"We  shall  next  be  told,"  ex  I  ns  Sen  a  that  the  first  shoe- 
maker was  a  philosopher."  Yo  our  o  n  p  t  f  we  are  forced  to 
make  our  choice  between  the  fiist  h  en  k  an  1  the  author  of  tlie 
three  books  On  Anger,  we  prono  e  fo  th  shoemaker.  It  may  be 
worse  to  be  angry  than  to  be  w  t  B  t  1  oe  have  kept  millions 
from  being  wet ;  and  we  doubt  whether  Seneca  ever  kept  any  body 
from  being  angry. 

p.  558,  I.  19.  — Comp.  J,  Tayloi-'a  "  Holy  Living,"  ch.  IV.  g  8,  p.  331, 
ed.  London,  1857. 


ES-SAY  LVIII. 

p.  664  1  18  A?  fo  »  nfiag  at  ois  and  great  droughts,  ihey  do  not 
mereJj  dispeo[le  a  id  debt  o  ."  Merely  (from  the  Latin  inerus 
and  me  e)  n  eans  p  reij  only.  It  separate  that  which  it  deaig- 
nites  or  q  lol  ftei  f  o  n  eve  y  thing  else.  But  in  so  doing  the 
cl  ef  or  n  o  t  emphat  c  ete  ence  may  be  made  either  to  that 
T\  I     1  1   d    1    o      o    1  "it  which  is  excluded.      In  modern 
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English,  it  is  always  to  tlie  latter.  In  Shakespeare's  day,  the 
other  reference  was  the  more  common;  that,  namely,  to  what 
was  included. 

Our  Wine  is  liere  mingled  with  Water  and  with  MjTrh,  there  it  ia 
meer  and  unmixed. — J.  Tatlor.  The  Holy  Oommuninant,  ch.  I. 
§  2,  p.  27,  ed.  Kckeiing. 

Some  of  the  modern  editors  of  the  Essays  (among  them  Whately) 
fi-om  ignorance  of  the  old  meaning  of  "  merely,"  have  obscured 
the  passage  above  quoted  by  changing  "and  destroy,"  which  ia 
the  reading  of  the  edition  of  1625,  p.  330,  into  "lut  destroy;" 
others  leave  out  the  "not"  before  merdy ;  eitiier  change  being 
subversive  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  context.  The  reading  of  the  edition  of  1625  is  confirmed  by 
the  Latin  translation  done  under  Bacon's  own  superintendence : 
Ulae  populum  penitm  non  absorbent  aut  destruant.  The  mean- 
ing, as  the  train  of  the  reasoning  clearly  requires,  is  that  "  con- 
flagrations and  great  droughtfl,  donot"  aUogetker  "dispeople 
and  destroy."  So  in  the  Third  E-s'iy,  "  Of  Unity  in  Eeligion," 
(ante,  p.  22,)  when  the  author  wrote  thit  extiemes  would  be 
avoided  "if  the  points  fundamental  and  oi  substance  m  lehgion 
were  truly  discerned  and  distinguished  from  points  not  merely 
of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  oi  good  mfentioa,"  the  me'ining 
is,  fi-ora  points  not  aUogeth'>j  of  taith, —  not,  weie  distmguished 
not  only  fi-om  points  of  faith,  as  a  modem  reader  would  be  apt  to 
understand  it.  —  Ceaik.  English  of  Shakespeare,  p.  87  et  seq. 
ed.  London,  1864. 

1.  669, 1.  25.  "reduced."  That  which  is  "reduced"  now  is  brought 
back  to  narrower  limits,  or  lower  terms,  or  more  subject  condi- 
tions, than  those  under  which  it  subsisted  before.  But  nothing 
of  this  lies  of  necessity  iu  the  word,  nor  yet  itj  the  earlier  uses 
of  it.  According  to  these,  that  was  "reduced"  which  was 
brought  back  to  its  former  estate, — an  estate  that  might  be,  and 
in  the  following  examples  is,  an  ampler,  larger,  or  more  pros- 
perous one  than  that  which  it  superseded.  —  Teench.  Glos- 
sary. Thus  in  the  "History  of  King  Henry  VII.,"  Works, 
VI.  63:  — 

There  remained  only  Brittaine  to  be  reunited,  and  so  the  mon- 
archy of  France  to  be  reduced  to  Uic  ancient  terms  and  bounds. 
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And  in  Holland's  "Llvy,"  p.  1211,  ed  IGOO  — 

In  the  first  place  ordnined  it  w^i  tl  it  the  Macelotmns  and 
Dlyrians  remain  free  and  enjoy  their  liheities  that  ill  mtions  of  the 
earth  might  see,  that  tiie  drift  of  the  Roman  amitei  and  furcea  was 
not  to  bring  free  states  into  seivitude  but  contianwise  to  reduce 
those  that  were  in  bondage  to  libertv 


).  569, 1. 'JO.  — Comp.  "  Adv.  of  Learning,"  II.  10,  §  11:  — 

For  as  it  hath  been  well  observed,  that  the  arts  whii^h  flourish  in 
times  while  virtue  is  in  gi'Owth,  are  militan/ ;  and  while  virtue  is  in 
state,  are  liberal;  and  while  virtue  is  in  declination,  are  voluptuary; 
so  I  doubt  that  this  age  of  the  world  ia  somewhat  upon  the  descent 
of  the  wheel. 
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INDEX  TO   ESSAYS. 


Adversity, 
Ambition,  . 
Anjier,  . 
Atheism,  . 
Beiiity, 
Boldness,  , 
Building, 

Ceremonies  and  Respects,   . 
Children  (Parents  and), 
Counsel, 
Cunning, 

Custom  and  Education, 
Dtiiith,    .... 
Deformity, 
Delays, 
.   Discourse,  . 
Dbpatch, 

■  Dissimulation  (Simulation  and), 
Education  (Custom  and), 

Envy,  .... 

Faction, 

Fame  (Fragment  of  an  Essay  on). 

Followers  and  Friends, 

Fortune,     . 

Friendship, 

Gardens,     . 

Glory  (Vain),  . 

Goodness,  and  Goodness  of  Nature, 

Great  Place, 

Health  (Regimen  of), 

Honour  and  Reputation,  , 


519 
81 


435 
218 


397 
200 


570 
4C5 
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INDEX  TO   ESSAYS 


Innovations, 

Judicature, 

Kingdoms  and  Estates  (the  True  Greatness  of), 

Knowledge  (the  Praise  of), 

Man's  Self  (Wisdom  for  a), 

Marriage  and  Single  Life, 

Masques  and  Triumphs, 

Nature  in  Men, 

Negotiating, 

Noliility,     . 

Parents  a.nd  Children,  . 

Plantations, 

Praise, . 

Prophecies, 


Riches, 

Seditions  aiid  Trouble 

Self  (Wisdom  for  a  Man's), 

Simulation  and  Dissimulati 

Single  Life  (Marriage  and), 

Studies, 

Suitors, 

Superstition, 

Suspicion,  , 

Things  (Vicissitudes  of), 

Travel, 

Truth,  . 

Unity  in  Religion,  , 

Usury, . 

Vicissitudes  of  Things, 

Vain  Glory, 

Wisdom  for  a  Man's  Self, 

Wise  (Seeming), 

Youth  and  Age, 


330 
5fl4 
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INDEX  TO  ANNOTATIONS. 


Advocates,  temptations  of,  554. 

Age,  old,  Aristotle's  description  of,  425 ;  and  youth,  mental  qualities 

of,  429. 
AJthorp,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  529. 
Ambition,  trne  end  of,  108  ;  not  essentially  CYil,  386. 
Anger,  different  modes  of  appeasing,  562  j  diatinguishec!  from  hatred, 

561. 
Ants,  mistake  concerning,  240. 

Approbation,  love  of,  532 ;  distinct  from  love  of  admiration,  633. 
Aristotle,  53,  55,  99,  242,  287,  347,  395,  406,  425,  661. 
Assooiationa,  definite  object  ia,  294,  402,  515. 
Atheism,  causes  oi)  163 ;  credulity  of,  157;  of  Piigan  nations,  159. 

Ba«oii,  moral  character  of,  408. 

Bending  the  wand,  394 

Benevolence,  example  of  our  Lord  the  rule  for,  130 ;  ill-directed,  evils 
of,  128 ;  nature  of,  mistaken,  ISO. 

Birth,  noble,  aphorism  of  Warburton  respecting,  136 ;  how  estimated, 
137. 

Booker — his  vocabulary  of  obsolete  words  in  our  Authorized  Ver- 
sion recommended,  iii. 

Books  for  children,  33,  1 19,  498 ;  some,  to  be  tasted,  509. 

Bow,  a  backed,  271. 

Brute-life,  Turkish  regard  for,  131. 

Cabinet-council,  presidency  of,  217. 

Caution,  defect  of,  in  the  cunning,  236, 

Cavillers,  difficulty  of  dealing  with,  xx.,  461. 

Celerity  in  decision  and  execution,  importance  of,  illustrated,  319,  222, 

256,  269,  272. 
Celibacy  of  clergy,  87,  120. 
Censure,  equivalent  to  praise,  634. 

Ceremonies,  necessity  of,  621 ;  religious,  multiplication  of,  185. 
Character,  similarity  of^  in  men  of  opposite  parties,  517. 
Children,  books  for,  33,  119,  498;  employment  of,  as  almoners,  400; 

gratuitous  disappoi^itment  of,  06 ;  learning  by  rote,  489 ;  choice 

of  a  profession  for,  82;  precocious,  430. 
Cingalese  farmer,  anecdote  of,  496. 
Clouds,  fiibleof  the,  121. 
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630  IKDES   TO    AiS^NOTATIONS, 

Colonies,  ancient  Greelt,  305 ;  penal,  356 ;  provision  for  spiritual  wanta 

of,  305. 
Concession  to  intimidation,  154. 
Condescension,  spurious,  119. 
Confidence,  partial,  evil  of,  467.  _ 
Controversy,  two  kinds  of,  to  bo  avoided,  4C. 
Conviction,  openness  to,  408. 
Courage,  false,  562. 
Credit,  undeserved,  instances  of,  543. 
Cruelty,  not  inconsistent  ■with  natural  bejievolence,  133. 
Cuckoo,  tbe,  fable  of,  4G8. 

Cunning  not  wisdom,  236;  Churchill's  description  of,  238. 
Curiosity,  a  pupil's  importance  of  exciting,  489. 
Custom,  power  of,  401. 

Deference,  mistakes  concerning,  58,  394,  487,  631. 

Deformities,  original,  436 

Differences,  in  doctrine  and  morals,  wliether  designed,  33,  159 ;  reli- 
gious, not  confined  to  speculative  points,  34. 

Difficulties  in  study,  rule  for,  491. 

Dignity,  moral,  sense  of,  essential,  528. 

Disciples,  three  applications  of  the  term,  44. 

Discipline  and  trial,  61. 

Discussion,  oral  and  wi'itten,  compared,  453 ;  cautions  to  be  observed 
in,  457. 

Doubt,  impatience  of,  270 ;  not  inconsistent  with  a  habit  of  faith,  337 ; 
of  persons,  331 ;  of  things,  334;  remedy  for,  341. 

Education,  like  the  grafting  of  a  tree,  405,  406 ;  Irish,  Board  of,  503. 

Eiron  and  Bomolchua,  347. 

Embarrassment,  pecuniary,  of  the  rich,  302. 

Errors,  vulgar,  secondary,  57. 

Etymology,  abuse  of,  228,  501. 

Evils,  escaped,  underrating  of,  146. 

Examples,  bad,  296. 

Expect,  ambiguity  of  the  word,  303. 

Expenditure,  showy,  303. 

Experience,  not  to  be  measured  by  ago,  257, 426 ;  and  common  sense, 

276,  420. 
Eye,  the  evil,  95, 

Faculties,  decay  of,  430. 

Fallacy  of  composition  in  the  spendthrift's  oa.ee,  304, 
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1  the  future  state, 


INDEX  TO   ANNOTATIONS.  o.-J 

Faults,  observing  of,  295. 

Feigning,  power  of,  77. 

Flattery,  domestic,  530, 

Followers  of  their  own  footsteps,  250,  265. 

Forgiveness,  christian,  mistakes  concerning,  57,  394,  563;  of  real  i 

juries,  not  the  hardest,  54. 
Forest,  American,  475. 
Fortune  favours  foola,  413. 
Friendship,  indispensable,  2S7;    continuance  <: 

288 ;  uses  of,  294,  297. 
Frivolous,  proper  application  of  the  term,  301. 
Future  state,  the  preparedness  for,  illustrated,  17. 

Gardening,  landscape — earliest  writer  on,  449. 
Good-humour  and  good-nature,  131. 
Graptomancy,  395. 

Habit  and  custom,  distinction  between,  400  ;  an  opposite,  formed  hy 

the  same  thing,  405. 
Helotism,  14S. 

History,  study  of,  395,  500,  507. 
Horse-rashness,  205. 

Ichneumon  fly,  17. 
Idols  of  the  race,  390. 
gnorance  of  our  ignorance,  477. 
Ill-used  man,  an,  414. 
Inconsistency,  imputation  of,  518, 
Indifference  of  the  judgment  and  the  will,  7,  401,  495. 
Infallibility,  a  craving  for,  a  cause  of  atheism,  1G3 ;  pretension  to, 

unconnected  with  persecution,  39. 
Ingenuity  perverted,  icstances  of,  503. 

Jesting,  profane,  101,  172, 
Johnson,  a  parodox  of,  407. 
Judgment,  private,  38. 

Kite,  fiible  of  the,  207. 

Knowledge,  misapplication  of,  501 ;  its  true  end,  578. 

Language,  changes  in,  259;  technical,  48,  491. 

I.atitudinarianisin,  intolerance  of,  176. 

Life,  recklessness  of,  16 ;  domestic,  necessary  to  public  men,  130. 
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632  INDEX   TO   ANNOTATIONS, 

Longevity  and  early  hours,  325. 
Love,  romantic,  102. 

Manner,  a  conscious,  346. 
Mathematics,  study  of,  4!)3. 
Mean,  the  golden,  109,  275. 
Measures,  order  of,  important,  222. 
Minority,  influence  of,  215. 
■Mirror  of  a  wise  man,  274. 
Monastic  life,  292. 
Monopoly,  244,881. 
Moral  principle,  trials  of,  advantageous,  68 ;  value  of,  to  Itnowledge 

of  manltind,  229,  331  ;  effect  of  party-spirit  upon,  517. 
Motives  of  right  actions,  534. 
Moth-rashness,  265. 
Mummies,  preparers  of  the,  548. 
Mjths,  supposed,  505. 

Naturalization,  314. 

Nobility,  British,  system  of,  136. 

Non-resistance,  315. 

Nosology,  mental,  329. 

Novelty,  love  of,  249,  261  ;  exaggeration  of,  265:. 

Oath  of  abjuration,  504. 
Oppression,  effects  of,  on  character,  63,  65. 
Orators,  two  kinds  of,  351. 
Oratory,  exercised  on  a  man's  self,  9,  294. 
Over-governing,  error  of,  151,  420. 

Over-rating  of  cautious  characters,  124  ;  of  reserved  characters,  75  ; 
of  the  seen  and  known,  381. 

Pagans,  atheism  of,  159;  objects  of  tlieir  worship,  100.     ■ 
Palimpsest,  a  human,  431. 
Parable,  what  properly  so  called,  505. 
Parochial  visitors,  461. 

Party-spirit,  44,  49,  402,  514 ;  effect  of,  on  the  moral  standard,  517. 
Persecution,  by  what  argument  precluded,  39 ;  not  consisting  in  seve- 
rity of  penalty,  50.  . 
Phenakism,  13. 
Pilate's  question,  4. 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  intolerance  of,  63. 
Poems  and  tales,  influence  of,  33,  497. 
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INDEX  TO  ANNOTATIONS.  633 

Political  economy,  absurd  notions  of,  153. 

Poverty,  exposure  of,  300;  praise  of,  375. 

Power,  despotic,  anomaly  in,  146. 

Predictions,  political,  380,  572. 

Prejudices,  cautions  to  be  observed  in  combating,  457. 

Priest-craft,  exdusioQ  of,  from  Christianity,  501 ;  true  origin  of,  180. 

Procrastination  in  study,  480. 

Proverbs,  true  character  of,  3. 

Pumpkin  and  pine-apple,  521. 

Puzzle-headedttess  condudve  to  sudden  celebrity,  546. 

impertinent,  how  to  deal  with,  75 ;  in  teaching  three  kinds 
of,  recommended,  488. 


s  of  the  horse  and  the  moth,  265,  429. 
Re-actions,  danger  of,  190,  203, 
Reading  through  coloured  spectacles,  485. 
Recommendations,  471. 
Religion,  '  any  better  than  none,'  fallacy  of  tlie  maxim,  160 ;  effect  of, 

on  natiocal  character,  819. 
Remedy  of  a  remedy,  comparatively  easy,  233. 
Reputation,  posthumous,  18,  644, 
Restoration  mistaken  for  innovation,  259. 
Revolution,  best  safeguard  against,  207,  261. 
Rewards  and  punishments,  temporal,  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 

Mosaic  dispensation,  68. 
Rise  by  merit,  98. 
Robinson  Crusoe's  goats,  229. 
Rumoura,  effect  of,  380,  572. 

Scripture,  rationalistic  expl^ners  of,  505 ;  study  of,  482. 

Selfeonceit  and  modesty,  538. 

Self  distrust,  59  ;  flattery,  9,  294 ;  torment,  68. 

Selfishness  distinct  from  self-love,  242;  taught  by  tlie  unselfish,  84. 

Self-love  and  social,  243. 

Sergeant,  a  Scotch,  anecdote  of,  403. 

Shakenpere,  Whately  on,  449. 

Smattering,  477. 

Society,  progress  of^  how  provided  for,  319,  374, 

Sovereign;  British,  power  of,  205  ;  hereditary,  some  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring, 98,  313. 

Station,  high,  two  classes  of  men  in,  108 ;  their  relations  with  subor- 
dinates, 115  ;  rule  for  Spartan  warfare,  applicable  to,  119;  praise 
c  of,  indiscriminate,  121. 
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634  INDEX  TO   ANNOTATIONS. 

Studies,  contempt  of,  474,  478. 

Style,  dim  and  mystical,  a,  Yiil,,  278 ;  at  different  periods  of  life,  432. 

Suppression,  falsehood  of,  11. 

Sympathy,  re8ex,  phenomena  referred  to,  348. 

Temperature,  alternations  of,  328. 
Terms  fixed,  48. 

Tests  of  Church  communion  necessary,  26. 
Thaumatrope,  fallacy  of  the,  358. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  by  whom  first  brought  into  notice,  449. 
Time  not  properly  an  agent,  220,  248, 
Toldoth  Jeschu,  511. 

Tradition,  vagueness  of^  187 ;  co-ordinate  and  subordinate,  not  prac- 
tically distinct,  189. 
Transiation,  oral,  utility  of,  454. 
Travellers,  owe-eyed,  190 ;  in  Iceland,  198. 
Tricks  of  cunning,  231,  937,  278,  352,  572. 
Trifles,  importance  of,  as  testa,  241,  394. 
Truth,  obstacles  to  tlie  pursuit  of,  10. 

Unbelief,  credulity  of,  158;  intolerance  of,  40,  176. 
United  States,  President  of,  205,  387. 
Unity  and  truth,  32,  39. 


Virtues,  the  higher,  disparagement  of,  525. 

War,  fallacy  with  regard  to  its  costliness,  316. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  aphorism  on  nobility,  136, 

Wealth,  influence  of,  on  character,  370 ;  not  to  be  despised,  375. 

'  What  is  the  use  f  493. 

Whately,  Thomas,  on  Landscape-Gardening,  449. 

Wilkes,  a  saying  of,  458. 

Will  of  God,  the,  two  senses  of,  confounded,  37. 

Waiiaras,  Roger,  64. 

Wisiioin,  pretensions  to,  275 ;  of  ancestors,  254,  257. 

Wise  man,  the  mirror  of  a,  274, 

Words,  change  in  meaning  of,  259. 
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ABUSE,  223,  423. 
Abuses,  470. 
Actept,  105. 
Accept  of,  23. 
Accoiiiinodate,  22. 
Aunleato,  659. 
Adamant,  195. 
Ado,  91,  124. 
Adust,  384. 
Advancement,  369, 
Adventures,  2. 
Advoutress,  202. 
Affect,  1,  226,  393,  451,  541. 
Affecting,  91,  126. 
Affection,  82,  107. 
After,  307. 
Agreeably,  345. 
Allow,  194. 
Almaigne,  568. 
Almost,  433. 
Ambasaage,  307. 
Ancient,  55'2. 
And,  240,  412. 
Angry,  560. 
Answer,  419. 
Anti-masques,  389. 
Antics,  389. 
Apace,  671. 
Apparent,  411. 
Appetite,  451. 
Apposed,  226. 
Apprehend,  466. 
Apricoks,  443. 


Apt,  ,306. 

Arbitrament,  22. 

Argument,  306,  665. 

Arietation,  669. 

Arrogancy,  93. 

ArUcholies  o[  Jerusalem,  364. 

Ab,  23,  24,  71,  &■),  104,  156,  201, 
224,  226,  240,  281,  282,  298,  305, 
324,  326,  355,  397,  416,  417,  437, 
446.  537,  641,  566,  671. 

As  one  would,  2. 

Assay,  140. 

Assured,  145. 


Atliw 


t.  671. 


Attemper,  558. 
Avai-satioQ  towards,  280. 
Avert,  21. 
Avoidances,  441. 
Away,  523. 

"DARBEHRIES,  443. 
-"-*    Battles,  569. 
Baugh,  378. 
Bear,  273.       - 
Because,  267,  366. 
Become,  440. 
Befall  to.  568. 
Beholden,  537. 
Beholding,  100. 
Belike.  513. 
Belly,  218,  445. 
Bent,  444. 
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Bigness,  439. 

BlMich,  274. 

Brave,  144,  354. 

Bravery,  lOo,  144,  268,  386, 

536,  558, 
Broke,  367. 
Bniit,  636. 
Buckie,  218. 
Burse,  194. 
BusbeeliiuB,  126. 
Busy,  446. 
By,  312. 

CARE  not,  423. 
Cist,  440; 
Cat'  in  (he  pan,  226. 
Ceremonies  and  respects,  519. 
Cessions,  537, 
Chapmen,  368. 
Charges,  85, 

Charge  and  adventure,  537. 
Check  with,  101,330. 
Chiefeat,  512. 
Chop,  651. 

Circumstance,  346,  541, 
avil,  169,  466. 
Civihty,  442. 
Clamour,  213. 
Colour,  419. 
Comfort,  398. 
Comical,  390. 
Commend,  325. 
Commisserahle,  356. 
Commodities,  416. 
Commodity,  437, 


Corai 


„  140. 


Communicate  with,  283,  830. 
Composition,  330,  423. 
Compound,  542. 
Conceit,  74,  560,  651. 
Conchiaion,  228. 
Confidence,  156,  157. 
Coi 


105. 

Consent,  155,  435. 
Consort,  213. 


Contain,  659, 

Contrariwise,  92,  512,  541,  567. 

Converse,  393. 

Convevsation,  280. 

Convince,  165. 

Comeiians,  443. 

Corroborate,  397. 

Cringe,  21. 

Crook,  2S9,  286. 

Cunning,  385,  451. 

Cunningly,  305, 

Curiosities,  90. 

Curiosity,  447. 

Ciirfous,  90,  273,  520. 

Curiously,  472. 

Currently,  330. 

DAINTY,  388. 
Daintdy,  1,  441, 
Deai-ness,  283, 
Deceive,  44S. 
Deoent,  433. 
DecliniLtion,  226. 
Uecliue,  412. 
rieperidencic-s  386. 
Deprave,  469. 
Derive,  93, 
Desenvoltura,  411. 
Destitute,  356. 
Difference,  274,  466,  473. 
Difflcileness,  127. 
DisadvanUgeable,  298. 
Discerned,  570. 
Discommodities,  355,  417,  437, 
Discontent,  384,  466. 
Discontentment,  465. 
Discoursing,  1, 


Dispense  with,  384. 
Dispeople,  664. 
Dtsplaiit,  363. 
Displeasure,  385. 
Disreputation,  466. 
Distance,  145. 
Distaste,  470. 
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Ditty,  388. 

Dkers,  211,  226,  434,  441. 

Uivers-coioured,  445. 

Diverse,  21. 

DiTersely,  307. 

Doctors,  20.    ■ 

Dole,  366. 


Dolou 


,  15. 


Doubt,  298,  f 


EFFEMINATE,  312. 
Either,  326,  446. 
Ejaculation,  90. 
Elegancy,  388,  442. 
Embase,  3,  101. 
Emboaaments,  446. 
Erabowed,  440. 
Engi-osaing,  143. 
Enow,  807. 
Enterpriser,  412. 
Entertainment,  469. 

Epicure,  24. 

Equinoctia,  139. 

Ere,  346. 

Espials,  466. 

Estate,  134,141,  142,  203,  i 

308,  512. 
Estates.  417. 
Estates  of  men,  465. 
Ethiopa,  389. 
Every  of  them,  140. 
Excellency,  483. 
Except,  280,  355. 
Expusation,  268,  637. 
Exercised,  412. 
Exhaust,  86,-569. 
Expect,  367. 
Experience,  354. 
Experiment,  614. 
Extern,  424. 
Extreme,  435. 


"PAIN,  203. 

^      Fair,  73,  438,  551. 


Falls,  227. 
Finies,  139,  570. 
Fashion,  4o2. 
Fast,  444. 
Favour,  286,  433. 
Felicities,  61. 
Fetch,  569. 
Fields,  569. 
Filberds,  443. 
Flour,  354. 
Flout,  345. 
Flower-de-luces,  442, 


Fluj 


564. 


Fly,  670. 

Fond,  285. 

Footpace,  552. 

For  whom  it  maketh,  166. 

Fume.  142,  565. 

Futile,  72,  210. 

GALLIARD,  345. 
Gaudeiy,  313. 
GennitrngB,  443. 
Gdliflowers,  444, 
Globe,  105 

Glorious,  369,  465,  636, 
Glory,  389,  390,  536,  551. 
Go,  448, 
Grace,  551. 
Grseeia,  312. 
Gracious,  433,  537. 
Grecia,  571. 
Griefs,  141. 
Gross,  565,  566,  677. 

HABILITATION,  310. 
Handle,  90. 
Hanged,  441. 
Hap.  564. 
Harmful.  81,  386. 
Hearken,  355. 
His.  398,  669. 
Hollyoaks,  443. 
Ilolpen,  211,  305. 
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Howsoever,  2,  4!7,  659. 
Humanity,  280. 
HumovoiiB,  65. 
Humour,  391. 
Hundred,  204. 
Husband,  541. 

TLL,  437. 

-*■     HI  iiitelligenee,  465. 

Impedimented,  3G6. 

Impertinencies,  85,  551. 

Impertinent,  273. 

Import,  21,  306,  310. 

Importune,  94,  392,  465. 

Impose  upon,  1. 

Imprinting,  519. 

Impropriate,  313. 

In,  227. 

Incensed,  61. 

Incommodity,  416. 

Inconfonnity,  246. 

Incur,  Q2. 

Indifferent,  73,  134,  212,  512. 

Indignity,  104. 

In  finct,  106. 

In&med,  202. 

In  regard,  308,419. 

In  respect,  298, 

Insoleney,  334. 

In  sort,  576. 

In  that,  417. 

Intend,  310. 

Intention,  418. 

Intervenient,  553, 

Into,  195. 

Inure,  885. 

Inward,  106,  311,  440. 

Inward  beggar,  274. 

Iteration,  267. 

It  is  pity,  416. 

TADE,  344. 


TT'NAP,  437. 

■^*-     Knec-tmiber,  127. 


LAUDATIVES,  313. 
Let,  446. 
Lightly,  513. 
Loading,  127. 
Looses,  227, 
Lost,  471. 
Lurch,  438. 


AINLY,  367. 
Make,  4G!),  472. 


M- 

"Ual    ( 

Ha  a^e  423. 

Mirifih  3o5. 

Marvel  434.  436. 

Mas]  e  388. 

Mate   14   142. 

Mater  al  268. 

fllatter  "  5,  485. 

ftlatte   of  estate,  213. 

^I  ^       4 

>r  an     0   330,  469,  470. 

"Meat    i  4 

iMocotoue,  443. 

Men  of  war,  201. 

Mercha  dizing,  417. 

Mere  ''SO 

Macly  2"   313. 

MIken   411. 

M  ntman  213. 

II  side  419. 

Mod  355 

Sfo  e  433 

Moitfica  on,  21. 


136. 
24 


M  Itilicaton  upon,  398. 
Mu    tog    23. 
Mjatey   60, 

"TV" AUGHT,  523. 

-^*      Naught,  or  Naughty,  i 

Wcglectmg,  52. 

Neither,  nor,  104, 

Nitii,  388. 
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Nor,  104,  3D7. 
Nor  tlicy  will  not,  81. 
Notable,  624,  542. 
Notably,  307. 
Note,  470. 
Noways,  101. 

/"kBNOXIOUS,  886,  436. 

^-^     ObservatJons,  519. 

Obtain,  551. 

Obtain  to,  71. 

Of,  93,  208,  282,283, 334,  379, 513, 

fi3(i,  5o0,  561. 
Offence,  324. 
Officious,  465. 
Oft,  559. 
Oraciilous,  73, 
Order,  384. 
Overcome,  367. 
Overgo,  576. 
Overlive,  282. 
Ouches,  389. 

PAIR,  246. 
Palm,  202. 
Particular,  565. 
Passable,  512. 
Passages,  268. 
Pawns,  418. 
Perceiving,  523. 
Period,  424. 
Perish,  283. 
Persuade,  24, 
Perturb,  169. 
Plantations,  398. 
Place,  470. 
Placebo,  213. 
Plausible,  94,  139. 
Pleasure.  385. 
Poesy,  60. 
Point,  439,  669. 
Point  device,  520. 
Politic,  123. 
Politics,  21,  127. 


Poller,  652. 


Pollin 


,  552. 


Poser,  344. 
Practice,  452. 
Pray  in  aid.  283. 
Precedent,  202. 
Preferred  before,  437. 
PiTjoccupate,  14. 
Present,  310. 

5t,  311. 
Pretend.  247,  311,  34S. 
Pretty,  227. 
Prevent,  550. 

PiTomni  mobile,  140,  169,  51 
Prince-lilte,  444. 
Private,  354. 

Privateness,  104,  393,  472. 
Procured,  309. 
Profit,  424. 
Proper,  287,  559. 
Pi-opriety,  20. 
Prospettives,  273. 
Provoke,  15. 
Puling,  389. 
Purprise,  552. 
Push,  524. 
Pythonissa,  377. 

QUALITY,  143. 
Quan-el,  86,  311. 
Quarter,  101,  226. 
Quecb,  398. 
Quieten,  418,  470. 
Quodlins,  443. 

RASPS,  443. 
Eavening,  570. 
Reason,  104,  135. 
Receipt,  446. 
Reduced,  569. 
Referendaries,  470. 
Refrain,  558. 
Reglement,  418. 
Reins,  473. 
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